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ON THE LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PAPUAN, AUSTRA- 
LIAN, AND MALAYU-POLYNESIAN NATIONS. 


By G. Wirosor East, Esq., M. R.A. 8. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PAPUANS. 


a the distrifution the Papuans.—The so-called Alfoers or A _ 
Polyne tords in Nee Gi disleets.— Natives of South Coat of New 
Guinea.— Extension of the eastioard to the wat Hebrides Fiji 


Philippines.—Traces of Papuans in Timor, Flores, and Sumbawe The 
Semangs of the Malayan Peninsula —The Andaman Islanders,—Probabla 
origin migrations of the Papuans. 

I will now proceed to define the limits within which the Papu- 
ans or Oriental Negroes exist, and the localities they at present 
occupy, which must always prove the first step towards any attempt 
at a classification of the native tribes of the Indian Archipelago. 
So simple a task could scarcely be expected to present many 
difficulties, but such was the confusion with regard to the peculiar 
nature and characteristics of the various aboriginal tribes of the 
south eastern parts of the Indian Archipelago when this enquiry 
was commenced, that it wes not until after long and close investi- 
gation, which included personal visits to all the groups of islands 
in the Timor and Banda Seas, that I was enabled to obtain any- 
thing approaching to a clear and defined view of the question. 
This condouion ought never to have existed to the extent that it did, 
for although the Papuans and Malayu-Polynesians here come into 
close contact, the two races are found preserving their leading 
characteristics in the utmost purity, even when placed in such close 
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juxtaposition as to be oceupants of the same island. There are 
certainly some remarkable exceptions, as in the case of the Aus- 
tralians, but these have evidently been the result of peculiar 
circumstances. The confusion above alluded to seems to have 

originated in so simple an occurrence as the misapplication of a 
name. The Portuguese, who were the original eam Ps possessors 
of Amboyna, bratowed the name of A/fores or Alforias (terms 
which signify “manumitted slaves” or “freed-men”) on the inde- 
pendent tribes of the interior, precisely as the Spaniards called the 
aborigines of America Indios or Indians, and the Mahommedan 
natives of Sulu and Mindano Jfores or Moors. This term was 
adopted with a host of other Portuguese words into the Malayan 
dialect of the Moluccas, and at length came to be applied to the 
inland inhabitants of all the eastern islands of the Archipelago. 
As many of the Malayu-Polynesian tribes occupy from choice the 
elevated table lands of these islands, while the Papuans in numerous 
instances are found driven into the mountain fastnesses, they both 
appeared as inland inhabitants, and both came to be described 
under the general name of Alfores, which term came in the course 
of time to be converted by the Dutch into Alfoer and by the 
French and aie into Arafura and Horafura. That excellent 
old historian Walentijn, who was for nearly a century the chief, 
indeed the sole authority, on matters connected with the remote 
eastern islands, did much towards propagating this error by the 
loose manner in which he applied theterm ; but at the period in 
which he wrote, the study of the human race, which has since been 
elevated into a science, was considered as the least interesting 
branch of Natural History. I have reason to know that the late 
lamented Dr Pritchard intended remodelling that portion of his 
great work on the Physical History of Mankind which relates to 

races of the Eastern ) of the Archipelago, had he survived to 
bring out another edition. I have entered into this matter more 
fully than I originally intended, as it became necessary to explain 
why I do not feel called upon to enter into any particulars res- 
pecting the Arafuras, who, from the contradictory accounts that 
ave naturally been given respecting them, have excited consider- 
able curiosity among interested in Ethnology. 

I think it must have been owing to some such cause that recent 
oyagers have fancied they could discover a difference between the 
coast and inland inhabitants of New Guinea sufficiently great to 
lead to the supposition that they might be of a different race. It 
happens that the Pa of the interior of New Guinea are more 
generally known to Europeans than the coast natives, as by far the 
greater portion of the Papuan slaves who are found in such 
numbers in the Moluccas and even further to the westward, are 
individuals who have been either purchased or stolen from the 
inland tribes, and these invariably possess the Papuan characteristics 
in a very eminent degree. There is a stout able-bodied man now 
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residing in Singapore, whose broad shoulders and curved shins 
often attract attention. He is supposed by those unacquainted with 
his history to be an African negro, but he is a native of the interior 
of New Guinea. My limited experience with regard to New 
Semen Tho poses cot baad sative of i qrest Mand, expose 
: the coast inland native of this great isl especiall 
Tikely to engender aif 


as the peculiar position of each would be 
ferent eerie; be I suspect that the distinction will go no further. 

Students in philology have often been startled by the number of 
Malayu-Polynesian words that they encounter in the vocabularies 
of the Papuan dialects. These words, are, however, confined 
almost exclusively to the dialects of those tribes which occupy a 
nn near what appears to have becn one of the great routes of 
Malayu-Polynesian migration, and are invariably found connected 
with the improvements, especially the acquisition of the art of 
agriculture, which they have evidently derived from the latter. A 
very small amount of trouble will enable one even to detect from 
which particular tribe of Malayu-Polynesians they have derived 
each particular cultivated fruit or root. This line of improvement 
seems to have extended along the north side of New Guinea and 
the islands to the eastward, and to have curved round to the 
westward along. their south sides until it reached Torres Strait ;* for 
certainly the most uncivilized of, at least, the coast tribes of New 
Guinea, are to be found between Torres Strait and that part of the 
southwest coast of the island which lies immediately to the eastward 
of the Arrus, this last spot beirg the southern limit of the 
excursions of the Ceram and Macassar traders. Here, therefore 
we may expect to find the natives of New Guinea in a state more 
closely approsching their original condition previous to their having 
had intercourse with strangers, than elsewhere; and I purpose 
availing myself of some extracts from a little work by Lieut. 
Modera, one of the officers of the Dutch corvette Triton, which 
was published in Holland in the year 1830(Note A.) This vessel 
sailed from Amboyna in the year 1828 for the purpose of examining 
the S. W. coast of New Guinea, and es Mr Modera’s valuable 
work has never neen translated in ee the details given 
below may probably prove new to the reader.t | 

The Papuan race extends from New Guinea eastward through 
the Louisiade and Solomon Archipelagos to the New Hedrides, 


sete io any i ae aot pened at cove frum the Friendly Isents te ee 

ble, t some. further information ia required erning the inhabitants of the 
ade and Solomon groups before this question can be dec 

+ While the writer was preparing this paper he obtained the of the 

volume of a great national work recen under the auspices of the King of 
land, which contains an account of this Mr Muller, one of the 


naturalists utteched to the expedition. Mr Muller's account of the natives corres- 
— exactly with Lieutenant Modera's, except that he applies the name of 

airnaais to the natives of the interior, which is not found in | r Modera's work, 
who calls them by the old name of Alfoeren, or Alfoers. 
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(where it co-exists with some tribes of Malayu-Polynesians) and 
still further to the Fiji Islands, which, however, is the extreme 
limit of the race in an eastern direction. It is singular that the 
Papuan race improves as it recedes from the continent of Asia and 
advances into the Pacific. The Fijians are the aristocracy of their 
race. They are Papuans only in their physical characteristics: 
their civilization is as advanced as that of their neighbours of the 
Friendly Islands. The equal position they maintain with regard 
to the latter, who prefer as friends than as enemies, proves 
that the physical capabilities of the Papuans are not inferior to 
those of the Malayu-Polynesians, and also that the crushing in- 
fluence the latter have gained over the former within the limits of 
the Indian Archipelago, is more to be attributed to their possession 
of more formidable weapons such as swords and muskets and to 
their discipline, although imperfect enough, than to any natural 
per oii New Caledonia is ‘occupied by a race in which it 
ificult to say whether the Papuan or Polynesian element is 
Jominant. Several travellers have also thought that they could 
discover traces of a negro race in New Ciaten nd, which might 
pomey be the case, for the Papuans of the Fiji islands have been 
ong accustomed to navigation from island to island, and they might 
have been carried there by a similar chain of events to that which 
brought the Malayu-Polynesians. | 
In a south direction the Papuans have evidently spread far and 
wide over the continent of Australia, for although the influx of 
another people has greatly modified the Papuan character of the 
race, it exists or did exist in its purest character in the Island of 
Van Diemen’s Land. The inextinguishable hatred which they 
bore towards the European settlers, rendered their presence so hatet 
- the latter rose me masse to tener ite but = pean 
of nature, owing to their superiority in bush tactics, escape : 
the cordon that had boca dew ion them during the night. 
Diplomacy effected what force was found unequal to, and the 
remnant of the tribe was persuaded to surrender and was deported 
to an island in Bass Strait. It seems that a man and two boy 
were left behind, for, about three years subsequently, two sheph 
unarmed, and dreading no danger, were attacked and wounded 
by three half starved wretches, a man and two boys, who had not 
strength to effect their purpose, and who were soon added to the 
community of Flinders island. They had remained concealed in 
the thick brushes near Circular Head until an opportunity occurred, 
as they thought, of gratifying their hatred against the intruders. 
_ The following succinct account of the Van Diemen’s Land natives 
is from the narrative of the voyage of Marion, the second European 


visitor to Van Diemen'’s Land, Abel Tasman being the firstt. 
“ These people were of the common stature, of a hiaok Solow, and 


? As quoted by Flinders in his “ Voyage to Terra Australis.” 
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were all naked, both men and women; and some of the latter hind! 
children fastened to their backs with ropes made of rushes. All 
the men were armed with pointed sticks (spears) and with stones 
which appeared to have been sharpened in the manner of axe hends. 
They had, in general, small eyes, and the white duller than in 
Europeans; the mouth very wide, the teeth white, and flat noses. 
The hair, which resembled the wool of Caffrees, was separated into 

: and powdered with red ochre. They were generally 
slender, tolerably well made, kept their shoulders back, and u 
their prominent chests, several had marks raised in the skin. Their 
language appeared harsh; the words seeming to be drawn from 
the bottom of the throat.” 

The Papuan character of the hair, in which they differ from the 
Australians, is distinctly noticed by several writers ; more especially 
by Captain Bligh and by Captain Cook's intellivert surgeon and 
naturalist Mr p eetnael The latter not inaptly compares it with 
the tuftlike hair of the Hottentots of South Africa, to which indeed 
it bears a perfect resemblance. Some other travellers have evi- 
dently supposed this singularity to have been the result of some 
artificial process, not being aware that any race on earth possesse:l 
hair of so peculiar a nature. | 

[I do not consider it necessary to enter into any details respecting 
the Australians at present, for after a long experience of that 
eontinent which included prolonged residence on the north, south, 
east, atid west coasts, during which my attention hasbeen particularly 
directed to the native races, I have never been able to detect a 
single tribe of pure Papuans, and the only traveller that I have 
ever known describe a people who might be supposeil to be such, 
is the celebrated Dampier, who speaks of meeting a people with 
wooly hair on the northwest coast. The tribe which now inhabits 
that particular spot resembles the people encountered by Dampier 
in everything but this. It seems improbable that so great a change 
should have occurred in so comparatively short a period, but it is 
certainly not impossible. Melville Island, which is separated from 
the north coast of Australia by a strait only a few miles wide ts 
inhabited by a people of pure or nearly pure Ap ies origin, who 
are looked upon as foreigners by the natives of the opposite coast 
of Australia, with whom they have littl communication, and that 
little is invariably hostile.) 

Ina northwest directionfrom New Guinea, the Papuan race extends 
through the Moluccas, the emg Sh and possibly to Borneo 
(Note B) but in these islands they only appear in small and scattered 
tribes occupants of the mountain fastnesses. The small islands 
which extend from New Guinea to Timor, with the exception of 
the Arru islands, are occupied by Malayu-Polynesians of the most 
decided character, but at Timor, especially near the north—east 
end, a race evidently of Papuan origin again appears, but never, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain after strict enquiry, in an 
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absolutely pure state. These tribes are much oppressed by the 
Malayu-Polynesians who occupy the table land of the interior; 
and the slaves which are brought down to the settlements on the 
coast, and were formerly exported to Macao and other places, 
were chiefly of thisrace, which led to very erroneous impressions 
with regard to the nature of the inhabitants of Timor on the part 
of those who have only met them at Macao, where the Negro 
character naturally prevails among them. Some tribes on the 
great island of Flores or Mang’arai assume a more decided Papuan 
character, and there is said to be also a tribe of these people in the 
neighbourhood of the Timboro mountain on Sambawa ; but beyond 
this they disappear, and are not encountered again until we meet 
them on the Malayan Peninsula under the name of Sema 
occupying some mountain tracts in the stafes of Kidah, Perah, 
and Kalantan. The Andaman islands in the Bay of Bengal 
are occupied by a people of most decided Papuan character, 
who bear, indeed, a very striking resemblance to the natives of Van 
Diemen’s Land (Note C.) Hence they can be traced no further, 
unless the analogy recently discovered by Mr Norris, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, between the Tamul 

: » of the Coromandel coast and some of the Australian dialects 
may lead to the establishment of an affinity between the nations that 
use them. But this is a subject more peoaledly the province of 
Indian ethnologists, and they may probably find their labours 
lightened by having the ar me. pacha of the Papudns and 
Australians more ly definec | 

As the Papuans have no records, and no traditions but those of 
a most vague saregg Ses the mystery which hangs over their 
origin can only be dissipated by analogy drawn from the circum- 
stances in which we find them 3 Koen ed. Of one thing there can bo 
no doubt, namely, that all the negro tribes to the eastward of the 
continent of Asia, belong to one and the same race. This is 
proved by the almost perfect identity that exists between all those 
tribes however remote from each med which have not had 
opportunities of deriving improvements more civilized neigh- 
ema and where thin as asered ta New Guinea 
adjacent @lands of the Pacific for example, their persona 
solitary exception ofthe Fi Islands, every spot on which the race is 

of sight of land. An inspection of a chart on a large 

_ sufficiently palpable to the reader. This would go to prové 
hat if they migrated from any continent it must 
have been from that of Asia; and secondly, that they must have 
been unprovided with vessels fit to encounter voyages of even a 


few days duration, in fact they would appear to have been in 
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recicely the same condition as the natives of Van Diemen's Land, 
Melville Island and the S. W. part of New Guinea, of the present 
day, deriving their chief subsistence from the shores of the sea, 
where those who subsist solely on the productions of nature can 

rovide themselves better than in the dense forests of the interior. 

‘he Papuans everywhere delight in dwelling on the coast, although 
not a decidedly maritime peoples while the superior tribes of 
Malayu-Polynesians, as I shall have occasion to notice presently, 
delight in occupying the table-lands of the interior, where their 
knowledge of agriculture enables them to obtain an abundant 
subsis The propensity to migrate is as gregt in persons livin 
on the sea shores without fixed hahitations as in wandering pastoral 
tribes, especially if, as was probably the case in this instance, they 
were urged by a pressure from behind, caused by the advance of 
® superior race on the continent of Asia. This propensity may be 
Witnessed in full force at the present day on the northern coasts of 
Australia, where the natives take great delight in wandering in 
families along the margins of the sea, spearing the fish, and often 
the turtle, as they go, and. generally accomplishing eight or ten 
milesaday. When they ek to visit one of the islands lying off 
the coast, or to cross a wide river or an arm of the sea, half an 
hour suffices to strip the bark off the curved stem of a tree in one 
single sheet, and, by tying up the two ends and ‘spreading the 
centre out with sticks, to convert it into a boat sufficiently commo- 
dious to transport the family across the piece of the water; or, 
where this material is not to be procured, a raft of the stems of the 
pandanus palm is made to answer the same purpose. What 
people could be more adapted for migration than one that cared 
not for more shelter than the sky afforded, carried all their 
domestic gear on their backs without inconvenience, and were 
always tempted onwards by the superior abundance of the produc- 
tions of nature which untrodden shores afforded ? What a paradise 
must Australia have sbpemed to such a people, with its sandy bays 
teeming with fish, and its open interior abounding in herds of 
kangaroes as yet unaware of the danger which the presence of man 
placed them in ! 





NOTES. 


Ore cmrette : in the course of her examination of the 8. W- 
comst of New Guinea, in search of o spot on which to founda settlement, entered an 
inlet near Cape Valeche which bas steve proved to be astrait. A party of natives 
was seen Upon the beach, apparently inviting an interview, and an armed boat, 
taining several officers, among whom was Lieutenant Modera, was sent on 
ince i them, The following is Mr Modera's account of the 

interview. “When the boat had reached to within a musket sbot's distance from them, 
the natives, who were armed with bows, arrows, and lances, commenced making a 
Dutnber age perteies wich Chaly. arse: Beet a. The Ceramese int ape 
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ain of peace.” This they seemed pralled som Pagal of thesa them 


did 
the same, on which the int ter jumped into the shallow water ort 
them with some looking loses tod and strings of bends, beads, which were: red with 
loud laughter and frm now began dancing in the water, making the 
interpreter join, a ihe party was soon increased by other natives from the woods, 
whe Were pees by ed pena One of the also jumped into the water 
and joined in t ance, t eoon became so friendly as to come close around 

ra to —/ Modern. p. 25, 


Thi sinte of affairs, S hawatee did not last long. The natives Hd preset 
dragging the boat to the beach, and on prevented from 
aha ot a Hight. of arrows into the bot nd two of the crew 
retaliated hy a discharge of musketry which killed of wounded three of the natives, 
Those who are acquainted with the charucter of the Papuans will see in this the 
Seat: results of first interviews with the more uncivilized tribes, but they will 
repaned for what follows. “ In the afternoon of the same di: then 
time rssh high wat water, three of the naturalists went in a boat well armed to t 
spot, where they found the trees full of natives Cae B sees, who sp 
braich odoinn pane reins ond lactenter ag rene a a the 
sane gestures, and scream 1s pactarsengt | 
nts could induce them to come down fom the the trees to renew the Ay aomaatg 
is singular scene was also witnessed by thos: on board by means of thelr teles- 
copes.” Modera Lape a. Pir ape-like agility on the part of any members of the 
human family would be scarcely credible, had we not so many proofs of how readily 
man area aed les. which ‘the cifeumstances in which he is . The immense 
mangrove jung ich line t pnt Nagy rm Rear Reape Ae epg 
except ot climbing from branch to branch. A similar facility in 
and mov “ among their branches, is found among the natives of Melville I 
on the north const of Australia, who bear a striking resemblance in many vavtlon: 
lara to this New Guinea tribe, During the period in which this Island wus occupied 
by a British garrison, many of the men were killed or wounded by spears thrown 
from the trees, where the natives appeared to use their weapons with ms great 
facility as on terra firma. 
The New Guinea tribe abovementioned seems nile ae ig EL gory ting 
racteristics of the Papuans. “ Their stature is the size and they 
means strongly built. Their skin is black, but not very di colour and w ith a 
Leet : rp tne hed feed, lke th and the nose 
that of the African nodadeeet ‘and pitch black in 
calor id and whiskers are allowed to grow; the first is crisp 
(hort ekruld) like that of the head." --{ Modera. p. 30.) 
The natives of the Utanata River, about 100 les to the northward of the trike 
t alluded to, are the finest looking men of all the people of the weat const of 
ew Guinen. The river whose banks 1 they occupy, is the southernmost limit of 
the adventurous Yoyages of the traders from Celehes, “These men are above the 
middle size, and many among them may be called Se They are stout and 


ane 


well made. ir colour is a dark brown, with, abluishtinge. * ©* 
They have and small eyes, nose, the septum of which is 
oral bored anda ernst wood; bone 3 tusk worn therein. Tha 
mouth ga and provided wi sere leet which are sometimes filed to 
points. ps are tolerabl thie r features considerable resemblance 


Se ihnin: SE thet Arico’ a fe which they poses cig ia eoeamion sith the tribe 

previ described, but the ex “poherd’ Frenbugrexic a0 bad and repulsive as is 
ously presal rep 

the ense with the latter. = Some of them have marks on the body, 

ree: Ac on the arme, breast and hally. ‘Thase, they nfbranel un, seers mansie be cutting 
Arte eg stones and Emote yer hae eager ea reprarbeaghe oe 

when ce is formed, to stand out in reliefin weals the thickness of the 

finger."--Jfodera. p. 74 and 75. 


* This seems to he ly used as a sign of peace among the of the 
comate, ain Cook id it to be in mer t | | 
) eee vee t ast among the natives of Mallicolo. See 
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Although the Andaman Islands Jie fn the direct track of shins navi 
the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and were once ectoally occ: Eau fenak 
the native | Starcely better known now than t were during 
the earlier period of our intercourse with India. This is to be attributed to that 
“etling of hostility and aversion a ee they possess in common 


7 | | ex that they are 
utterly unfit to con with the strangers who occas ¥ visit or are thrown 


upon their shores, they usually, or, I may sa Invariably, avoid all inte rae, 
and even the members of our - Hshments thane : me into close contact 
with those individuals who hed been taken captive in hostile encounters, or had 


heen found in the woods or on the strand in a state of exhaustion from fumine, A 
very full account of such particulars as could be acquired concerning them, will 
be found in one of the earlier volumes of the “ Asiatic Researches,” and also in 


Colonel Symes’ Embassy to Ave. Their limbs are spare and ill proportioned, thelr 
bellies protuberant, the complexion black and the hair wooly. They have also 
& taste, so characteristic of the wilder Papuana, for daubing their with red 
ochre. They have canoes, but use small rafts when wish to visit the jalets, 
Both sexes go entirely naked, for the pieces of of fringe that they wear about them 
are futher intended for ornament t BS Acovering. They obtain fish by des- 
cending to the shore at low water and » A apathy der phe lgpracry Reval iran 
4 the receding tide ; or by catching them with small hand«neta, and ; ag 
hem in long wicker baskets which they o slung from their shoulders, — 
these ore characteristics of the wilder coast cans, especially those of Van 
Diemen's Land, to whom indeed the Andamaners bear a reaembla a0 8 
as 


5 
u 
a 
i 
a 

c| 


) tribes who must have been stparaied during many 

climates so different, should be distinrui by precisely 

The only Polat of difference that can be detected, com- 

the part of the Andumuners of the use of the bow and 

rer the Van Diemen's Land natives or has 

favour of the dart or throwing snear, which is far better adapted 

| untry. Many improbable stories, among others the 

d slave-vessel, have been invented toaccount for the s ~ 

| | id near the eastern shores of the Hay of 

but at that time it was not so generally known a4 it is at present how far 
wide this race had pres over the remote Enst. 

2 Writer had inaliy intended to give short descriptions of each tribe of 

: found, butas this would have occupied much space with matter 

| Of which could be obtained from other sources, he will content. 

ly referring to the works from which the hest information con- 

r tribe can be obtained, The best and fullest account of the 

in Lieutenant Wilkes’ narrative of the United State rortarae 

mense dea! of valuable matter conc the inhabitants of 

Land, the New H New Caledonia, in fact of all the lalands 

with the exception of Pifis and Samoas, is contained in Cook's 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA." 
By Lieut-Col, Jamzs Low, c. M. B. A. 6. & M. A. 6. C. 


20th April 1800. From this date commences the regular Go- 
vernment of Prince of Wales Island (a) or Pinang, by which last 
and native name, itis now most generally known. The Earl of 
Mornington, then Governor-General, appointed Sir George Leith 
to be Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in-chief with Mr 
Phillips as his Secretary, Mr Caunter first Assistant, and Mr 
Dickens, a barrister, as Judge. The Governor's salary was 2,000 
Sicca Rupees per month and table allowance. The Secretary had 
1,000 per month. Up to the above date there appears to have 
been hardly “. intercourse between Penang and the Tenas- 
serim Coast. This last was frequented by French privateers and 
frigates for the purpose of refitting. Besides, as the commanders 
of these vessela were not molested on that coast by the British 
men-of-war, they found it very convenient to carry into Mergui, 
which has a sheltered and secluded harbour, such prizes as they 
made in the Bay of Bengal. The whole of that coast had been for 
centuries alternately in possession of the Burmans and the Siamese 
—and the former although they were at the period adverted to, in 
o_ of it, did not feel their position perfectly secure. The 

yoowoon of Mergui very soon justly appreciated the new poli- 
tical position of the British to the Fas rd, and sagaciously, but 
ignorantly, endeavoured to penetrate into their ulterior views, by 
offering to put them in possession of Keddah and the Lancavy Island: 
if it was desired (5). This absurd offer would not, we may sup- 
pose, have been e, had that chief reflected or been aware, that 
the British Government must have felt rather surprised that His 
Excellency had not exerted the power he professed to have, for the 
searing of the proffered country for his own master the Burman 

T's 

_ Jt wan declared or rather suggested by the Soe oe the 
laws of the different people and tribes inhabiting Penang—tem 
ed by cel gate of the British law as are of universal a ili sci 
being founded on the principles of natural justice, should constitute 
the rule of decision in the Courts of suits kc. Mr Dickens was 


appointed (and the first) Jud heidthy, AMER istrate. | 
in his lie stm) bis advanots hat as Penang or Prince of 
Wales Island had been first peopled under the flag of the British 
East India Company, he apprehended it to bea colony planted by 
British subjects, and that it seemed to be the only establishment 

® Continued from vol. iii. p. 617. 

‘long Italian 1) wos nally and is now the motive name of the 

AN ts 

b) The Lancavy Islands Le off the Coast of Kedah. 
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belonging to the Company in the East Indies which could be pro- 
perly called a British Colony—since there were no aboriginal 
— ra of the soil, and as inno other place in India could 

ritons hold property in the soil which they cultivated. But he 
added that these maxims were then rather inapplicable, owing to 
the power which had been delegated to the Governor-General of 
India over existing governments, or those which should be esta- 
blished, within the limits of the exclusive trade of the zag & 
He afterwards qualified these remarks by observing that when t 
island was ceded, it was neither a desert nor vacant. There were 
indeed a few fishermen u it at the cession. 

1ith July 1800. At this period Sir George Leith without any 
lengthened negociations, pure trom the new Rajah of Keddah 
for the sum of two thousand Spanish dollars, that tract of land on 
the Peninsula opposite to and outflanking Penang, which has since 
been called Province Wellesley. It was accordingly taken posses- 
sion of and the British colours were hoisted in it on the 7th day 
of the above month; it was then termed Point Wellesley. Both 
of these names had been successively given to it in honor of the Mar- 
quess Wellesley. 

This tract was then almost entirely clothed with dense jungle, and 
had ascanty population of two or 1 Bee thousand persons, scattered 
over its area of about 150 square miles, including islands and rivers. 
The chief objects proposed in obtaining this cession were—to check 
the resort poses to the harbour of Pinang, by the outflanking 
positions it afforded, to render the island in time independent for 
provisions of Keddah, by encoura ing cultivation, and to open, 
with advertence at the same time to this last advantage, a sanctuary 
to the pores Malays and other people in the vicinity, to prevent 
criminals easily escaping from justice, and to debar any rival port 
being formed on it to the detriment of the island and its trade. 

It is much to be regretted that mov attention was not paid at 
the time to the localities of this coast, Territory it is true was not 
here a greater object than it now is; but a more compact tract 
might have been oty Et and would have saved a great deal of 
after trouble, arising from the irregularity of the Eastern frontier, 
This last should have been the natural one formed by the mountains 
of Perak on the east, and the north and south boundaries might 
hi... been defined by right lines drawn from the coast at Krean 
a...i the Keddah Peak respectively, up to these mountains, 

The new treaty which was entered into with the Rajah embraced 
the same articles as those which were contained in the preceding 
treatics, andthe Rajah was to receive 10,000 dollars per annum so 
long as he was de facto the ruler of Keddah. This treaty was 
superseded by the treaty of Bankok and by the Rajah’s losing his 
government. But his son now receives it although he is a mere 


governor appointed by the Court of Bankok over a fourth of 
the Kedah coweiey: ie 
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1801. <A ship, the first that had been built at Penang, was 
launched this year. She was of 800 tons burthen. It is probable 
that she was built of teak from Pegu. It was not however found 
advantageous to continue the building of vessels here. 

1802, A large supply of nutmeg and clove plants arrived this 
year in Penang from the Molucea islands. There were 71,206 
nutmeg and 55,264 clove plants, Allowing one-half of the former 
for male trees, there would only have been 35,635 useful nutmeg 
plants. It is believed that a mere fraction only of these ever 
reached maturity, but they served to introduce the cultivation 
permanently. Plants were likewise sent to Ceylon and Cape 
Comorin. It does not appear that the climates of these two 
localities suit the nutmeg tree‘as it requires rain or at least a very 
damp climate throughout the year. The Company's Spice plan- 
ae were sold in 1824 and the trees were thus dispersed over the 

13th January 1802. Mr Phillips took charge of the island, 
Sir G. Leith having gone to Bengal, and the latter resumed charge 
in May following. 

_ On the 5th January 1804 Mr R. T. Farquhar became Lieutenant 
laa Mr Phillips acted from July following till March 


18th February 1804. Admiral Linois in this year attacked a 
fleet of Indiamen in these seas. He had an 80 gun ship, two 
frigates, a corvette, and an 18 gun brig. Captain Dance in charge 
of the Indiamen, which of course were well-armed in those days, 
bore down upon the enemy with his ships in succession, fired 18 
rounds from the Royal George, and the next'two vessels half as 
many as they came up. The Admiral then bore away and was 
chased by the Indiamen for some distance. 

The Governor-General of India at this period pronounced it to be 
a duty imposed on the British Government in India, where consider- 
able expense should not be involved, to facilitate and promote all 
inquiries which might be calculated to enlarge the boundaries of 

eral science. Dr Buchanan was accordingly appointed to collect, 
digest and publish scientific information. 

804-5. The building of the Fort and Fort Moon battery at 


Penang cost 71,809 Spanish dollars. 
1805-6. The Penang Revenue from farms on luxuries amounted 
Mi cccCeeFessectestectescesesdacewes « 24,000; dollars. 
i teased bet Ge neces ) 5,400 
el leaf (a necessary of life to the natives 4 
Pak ee ee eee eo ow 2,580) 
Oil and ghee... ....ceeeeees secretes B00 
Shop tax........ ‘Vevbacéteeeeerteuesss | S00 
Timt I fens ee ee iter net eee eee ew 8,040 
Foes On S8leg..ccscccccnccevescusessnss 
Anchorage ditto deweve aan 1,629 
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Ditto Of Prows. cc cee csc ences eecseeenes 549 

Artap leaves for roofing. .......0.00005s 2,500 

Exports ...-0esssscecccsccenenennuns 35,520 
136,712 


With quit-rents the ordinary revenue was about 142,000 dollars. 

And the disbursements ordinary.......004+. 144,000 _—,, 

1805. The first 1 Police establishment d i 
this year at Penang, also a Court of Requests. 

19th September 1805. The Court of Directors of the E. I. Com- 
rg! in this year, having considered that the growth of the Colony 
of Penang igh ake impeded for want of a regular government, 
appointed Mr Dundas to be their Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief at Penang. Malacca was directed to be abandoned. The 
new establishment consisted, besides the Governor and two Mem- 
bers of Council, and Commandant, of 27 functionaries, ten being 


4th October 1805. The Supreme Government approved of the 
destruction of the Malacca fort. vis 

1th Sept. 1805. Mr Dundas became the Governor in this 
year, and was succeeded by Mr H. 8. Pearson in 1807. 

It was in contemplation to build docks and construct ships at 
Penang, and a Steam Engine was sent from England for the docks, 
but as teak could not be found nearer than Pegu the project was 
abandoned. It was found that a seventy-four gun frigate could not 
be built at Bombay under a cost of 3,836,210 rupees (a) and could 
be better and more cheaply built at Pegu. 

The forests of Penang and the adjacent coast furnish many sorts 
of timber yielding trees; (4) but however durable and fitting some of 
these are for house building, furniture and other common purposes, 
few or none seem adapted for the building of large vessels. The 
internal taxes of Malacca yielded this year.... Sp. Drs. 70,840 





The Pinang ditto revenne.... ..++- = eeeeee _ 146,760 
Total revenue.... s200+5 2 eter ere ri » 219,567 

1806. The landed property of Malacca was realised at this 
period by Col. Farquhar at Drs 337,918. 

18th Feby. 1807. The first Recorder of Penang, Sir George 
Stanley, was appointed and arrived in this year. 

May 1808, About this period the Viceroy of Rangoon applied 
to the Governor of Penang for as many sepoy’s jackets as could be 


procured. This freak was reported to have be owing to the 
partiality of the heir apparent Dhar try tet | 
16th Oct. 1807. tr this year Col. N. Macalister superseded 


Mr Pearson as chief on the island. The India vessels took from 
(a Hh ae ee ant, Chas Be ae erate eee Bg 
(o) Deseribed in * Low's Dissertation on Penang and Province Wellesley." 
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Penang to Somes eee to the value of 300,000 dollars. 
20th Jany. 1 Sir Edward Pellew apprized the Penang 
vernment that he had destroyed a Dutch fleet consisting of the 
lute of 70 | the Pluto of 70, a hulk of 68 guns and an 
Indiaman of 1, tons burden, off the eastern extremity of Java. 
1807-8. The cautioned monte of revenue for ¥ 1 





directed under the impression that the station would be forever 
abandoned. Under any other view it was an unnecessary sacrifice. 
dysac 10,241 dotlace to level it and its inclosed public offices to 


victs had not long before this period been sent periodically 

to Penang from India. They were indeed of great service in 
roads and in other public works; but it is to be s 

that the the morals of the inhabitants, with whom they were wed 
too one were seriously contaminated by them. 

otc 2 aie no 

Chinese baker, consumed within a sweep of 250 yards of 

: f 5 598,780, a prety fair sample of the 


of the settlers. 
i this year the pressure of the Indian finances induced Lord 
Minto to appoint a committee for revising all establishments. India 
with a revenue then of 15 millions , could not meet the 


ser foc a oye dipe ecogpeshenign gr ealig per 
. The expences of Malacca were in this year 79,897 dollars. 


Mr Phillips carried ral the measure of emancipating all 
government ves, and grad arhiccd alee i aevenes 
he of from a humane and in advance 





age. 
The produce yearly of Pep earns 

piculs. At present (1848) | rdly any is cultivated. 

The revenue derived ear from luxuries and a few other 


ee ee eee 123,4 
1lth May 1809. The Recorder Sir E. Stanley pronoune 
all Justices of the Peace and other Courts have a p wer by the 


Cie, & Gas pains showld be ekiastsed tothe Isat thelr 


: drawn tthe Supreme urt unless in 
cases of moment, If If always acted upon would indeed be a 
to 
font at Bug HM. 8. Pi re ra Se eats aad 
mere us to Penang, for 
Son of Dagn sensins ee het cfr a.ement coli they were 
forced to retire with the loss of two men killed and 20 wounded. 
The Bugis put back and returned to Borneo. This is not the only 
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melancholy and untoward event of the kind which has happened, 
and it shews the necessity for boats which are to be sent after 
pirates being supplied with interpreters and men acquainted with 
the build and equipment of native vessels, 

March 1810. Mr C. Bruce became Governor. 

Dec. 1810. Mr Phillips acted after him. 

June 1810. Lord Minto reached star with part of the 
force destined to capture Java. This was the first time that the 
advantages of the new position as a mere post became practically 
apparent in a political point of view. The expedition to China 
has been the second occasion, but not to the extent which it would 
have been had Singapore not been established. 

In January 1810; Vaccination was tried for the third time on 
the island. It had before failed in a great measure which was 
owing to the virus being effete or from other cause ; 286 persons 
were now vaccinated, and with 37 of these the virus failed. In the 
number of persons vaccinated from every class of the community, 
123 were Mahometans. 

The revised list of this year for the expenditure in establishmenta 
shewed a saving yearly of Spanish Dollars 72,465. 06. 

The native population in this year was 24,424 persons. 

The British expedition for the capture of the Moluccas and 
Banda took place in this year. 

Oth May 1811. Mr Seaton became Governor. 

12th Dec. do. Mr Phillip again acted—until Mr 8. resumed 
charge in January 1812, Mr Phillip again acted in July 1812. 

January 1811. The Rajah of Keddah—who had ‘at length 
professed to Mr Bruce the Governor, that it had been the custom 
of Keddah from time immemorial to send tribute to Siam—but 
had forgotten to specify at the same time the other acts of subser- 
ng to that state to which he and his ancestors were bound—was 
called upon by the Siamese to furnish a contingent of one hundred 

ectly equipped and armed boats to assist them against the 
armans. To all this the Rajah submitted. Scarcely had the 
Rajah sent notice of this demand to the Governor of Penang and 
requested a loan of money, when an Embassy arrived at Keddah 
from the Emperor of Ava—conveying a letter. It was in this 
letter stated that the Rajahs of Purlis and Keddah had been accus- 
tomed to pay him homage, and that these countries were considered 












by him ‘> ep pe es of Ava, Kien did not follow out this 
reasoning | iming homage also from Penang, but he modestly 
sacpeastad on yenohine that is that the English would assist the 


Rajah of Keddah against the Siamese. This bygame had, it was 
believed, been got up by the Rajah himself, for on its being lor, 
he tried to work on the Governor's fears by advising to 
beware of the Siamese power. | 

The exports of Penang in this year were in value. . . .2,020,996 
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The im TLE LITRE CE PETE Ee es 

Tg Gute to ieapors 87400 oi 

do do do exports...... 2... 55,872 

28th Sept. 1812. In 1812 Mr Petrie was appointed Governor. 
Short] his arrival the naval station at Penang was broken 


u in the same month (20th July) a fire destroyed aL ere 
se estimated at ive lnc of dels pretty ards ate 


had been pros 

The duties’ for as Sit year from Exports and Imports amounted to 

cir ii ag or Spanish Dollars 4,933 the av of the five 
mir Bens ala, Mra The Opi ane wed in this 
stoner by Penang M ts amounted to | 

A curious case occurred in Court about this mee The Recor- 
der (a) imprisoned in the Jail Captain Cookson of the B. Bengal 

, because he had taken out probate of a will of a deceased 

resident in which the Recorder said, there were libellous reflections 

i te himself, As in the subsequent case of Seyed Hussein he 

rwand proceeded to the jail and released the prisoner himself. 

It curiously enough ran ea that during the ensuing night the 

roof of the jail gave way killing, it is reported, several persons. This 

scems to have been rather an arbitrary mode of proceeding for an 

Enelish Judge, and not likely to be taken as a precedent by his 
Bil 

July, 1813. The Naval Station which had hitherto been kept 
up at Penang was abandoned in 1813. 

In 1708 it had been proposed to establish a British station at 
Achin, Attempts had hace made in 1782 and 1784 to form Com- 
mercial Residencies there but the last were of short duration. Agai 
in 1805 the Court of Directors called the attention of the Penang 
Governor to this subject. The anarchy however which then 
Leese in Achin prevented any decisive measures being adopted 


a footing there. 

° Sn Aug. 1813. oe Governor, Mr Petrie, recorded his opinion 
of the necessity of interference to check the piraseal: costae 
of the Achinese Government towards British subj diner 
to his Country—and Captain Rodney of the Alvica wily 
despatched to d restitution of a vesel and crew hich had 
been seized. At this time a British subject of the name 
of Fenwick was virtually Prime Minister of Achin, He availed 
himself of his position to monopolive the trade of the pens fale The 
vessel was received—the Rajah excusing himself on the The king 
she had been smuggling, a not improbable charge. 
now shut his ports and, complained to the Supreme Govaaies 
and Captain Canning was deputed to arrange the mercantile 
interests of the British at Achin. It was resolved not to acknow- 
ledge the right the Rajah claimed to impose laws on parts of the 


(2) Sir E. Stanley. 
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coast not actually under his authority and that any molestation 
which British might sustain by him aes else lictio 
should be Punished as an act of hostility. "The king’ com complained 
of the "fed dl bi by the Penan government i in 

as 





said his Courts of Justice were pi by nae 
and that he should be so peace observed 
since the days of Sir John Lancaster seca be iat bscrapted: 

The king influenced by Fenwick refused to see Captain Canning 
and then by means of a nominal gale of one of his brigs to Messrs 
Dunbar Pid Co., of Penang, he hoped to be able to put her 
under English colours ; when she was to have been sent as if by 
order of Captain Canning to the districts beyond his influence, in 
order to sieze their chiefs, 

Acting under the same evil influence the king wrote to the 
Supreme government accusing Mr Canning of tryi ing to excite 
gee, in his country, and that if English vessels did not chuse 

his laws they might away as their commerce was not 
'—Seyed Hussain, a weakly merchant of Penang, a 
son soci of the I itimate and former king of Achin, proposed to set up 
his son as there, but was dissuaded from the attempt. Fen- 
wick found it neccessary at this time to quit Achin, 

22nd Nov. 1815. The Sagis or oligarchy rather of Achin, now 

depose the king and set up Syful Alum Shah in his stead and 
of his oppressions and of his not being of the pure 
Hoya stock of Achin. 

813. The Siamese obliged the Rajah of Keddah in this year 
to attack the State of reg: which then, as it now does, bounded 
Province Wellesley on the south. This was an unprincipled and 
unprovoked aggression. The Keddah forces evacuated the coun- 

soon after, but Bet: hepoee Cony eae) aeetoa om 1 the aoe 
denibarbar "eld. eneral deprecated the 
ruary 1814. “The Governor G de 
undesirable pumorrenes likely to result from the extension of 
Siamese power to vicinity of Malacea, but as the invading force 
had no mediation as contemplated became necessary. 
Yet the Keddah Rajah before his invasion of Perak had received 
from the Penang Government one hundred muskets and twenty 
barrels of gunpowder, and probably on some false plea, for the 
independence of Perak had all along been desiderated. The Perak 
Rajah quite unaware of the aid thus untowardly given to his 
enemy, addressed a letter to the chief authority at — 
exhibited the profound ignorance which has ever c 
rulers of that pretty state. He only sskol- te troskt gee 
and two thousand troops one half of nad erase or 
toa iar Dackane tie hinoet attenetn oF tae Iniee Ok he Seale 
am, wrote this potentate over twen 
SRR NG nO HON SNe TOPRL INS BRE Sr Tita cond 
the shell which came out of the sea which flowed from the Hill 
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of Se Guntang.” He offered at the same time the Dinding islands to 
the British for nothing and the monopoly of all the tin and rattans 
in Perak for the yearly sum of two thousand dollars, also elephants 
in exchange for gunpowder, at the rate of 60 dollars for each of 
the height of six feet, and 600 to 900 dollars for those of the largest 
size. These requests and offers were not attended to, although 
some of them were very advantageous. But the Supreme Govern- 
ment afterwards sanctioned the occupation of the Dinding islands. 
This however never took place, The Rajah’s offer of the tin mono- 
poly would seem to argue an undervaluation of the produce of his 
country, for at the rate of duty of 6 dollars the Bahar which he 
then enforced the total produce was only 333 bahars whereas the 
country yielded or has twice yielded a much large quantity an- 
nually, 

1814 15. The decrease of the revenue for this past year was 
dollars 16,03¢ 
E 1816. The deficit in the revenue forms for this year was dollars 


The value of imports and exports duties was dollars 119,156-64. 
_ The Rajah was, somewhat unaccountably it should seem, advised 
by the Penang government to pay a tribute to the emperor of Siam 
to keep him quiet. But he very properly and ely replied 
that he would not now begin a practice which had never obtained 
with his predecessors, . 

27th bctober 1816. Mr Phillips acted on the death of Mr 
Petrie. Sir E. Stanley, the Recorder of Penang, on his own 
authority and in opposition to the remonstrances of the local 
Government, seized and imprisoned Seyed Hussein on the charge 
of having excited a rebellion in Achin, and driven out its king ! 
for having equipped a flect with this object, in view of the Penang 
harbour, and for thus having committed piracy—i. e. having 
assisted in the change of Government in Achin.’ ‘his very strange, 
unprecedented and injurious proceeding must have been considered 
reser anime ener. oe eral, for he pr viata 
to the jail, an torily ordered the jailer to release his pri- 
Boner, t Seyed | : : 

Captain Canning after having represented that insult upon insult 
had been heaped upon him by the Achinese Government returned 


to | 

1819-20. Sir 8. Raffles and Major Coombs were now appointed 
Commissioners to Achin to reinstate the ex-Rajah in the Govern- 
ment. It does not appear by what right the Hritish Government 
interfered at all with the internal affairs of this country. The 
mission did reinstate him, but as he had no support from his 
subjects, who detested him, he held but a mere nominal authority 
from the moment that the mission left him. Thus closed any 
efficient British pene intercourse with a country once famous in 
the history of the east; but which had at last become by misrule 
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and anarchy, the mere fraction of an empire with a demoralized 






pulation. To have gone further by supporting such a puppet 
ao the throne, would iva cequled = nsiderable military force, 


and a fixed garrison in Achin. The Supreme Government entirel 
disapproved of the partiality shewn by the Commissioner to thie 
Prince after his conduct towards British eg 2 

1816. The Rajah of Rumbau on the eninsuls, tiaving been 
expelled by his chiefs took refuge in Malacca. The charges were 
characteristic. They were for making two sisters marry one man, 
for blowing a man from a gun on mere suspicion of a fault, for 
plundering a gun from a chief, and for betrothing his child 
without consulting his hulus and other ordinary counsellors, 
proceedings, observed the chiefs, quite unprecedented. 

The Rajah repels the first charge by saying that it was false, as 
ne pottheg females es in question wafer onli Rar nlanes More on 
the death of her parents she was, agreeably to Malayan custom, 
taken into his house. The execution was adimitted. ; : 

Certain Polygar rebels whose banishment from India had been 
effected by e] Bannerman, many years before, applied to be 
allowed to return. The request was not granted then, but after- 
wards when Colonel Bannerman arrived os Governor, lic exerted 
se and obtained the release of those who survived, now very 
old men. 

August 1816. The population according to the census taken in 
1816 was for the pare 7 of Penang 37,445, being an increise 
during the past year of 2,450. The population of Province Wel- 
lesley was about 4,000. 

In 1817 Colonel J. A. Bannerman became Governor, a man of 
sterling character. The Siamese now for the first time opened a 
commercial NEY and offered to allow English vessels to 
trade either at Bangkok or at Ligor. ) 

1818. Mr Phillips, Ist M. C., estimated the receipts and 
disbursements as follows : 

Disbursements per annum.......:...:+..-» Drm on 











It was not surprising then that the Court of Directors should 


have sent out Colonel Bannerman with the chief object of re- 
trenching. 







+ 


About this period the exports of tin fell from 21,000 to 14,000 
i Salangore gave an annual average of 700 bhars or 2,100 


sea at 45 pura g: icul. Patani 200 bhars. Perak in 
ormer days had yielded 2 bhars yearly. 
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24th September 1818. Malacea was ut length restored to the 
Dutch, under the express stipulation that Naning was its only 
dependency. This proviso secmed to be no restraint on the Dutch 
Colonial Government, for it soon after the cession fureed the 
a of Rhio and Lingin to admit Dutch troops into the former 

id their flag to fly in the latter, They hoisted their flag also at 
Pahang and Johore, where previously they had never heen seen. 
They landed five hondred men at Rhio, and to leave the manage- 
ment, and we may of course suppose the profits of this trade in 
their hands. Thus they virtually commamled the southern or 
postern gate of the straits. The Dutch soon after tried the, to 
them, novel experiment of making Malacca a [ree port in order to 
draw off traders from Pinang and its Rajali was forved to surrender 
one-third of his revenues. 

The fort of Malucca was demolished before it was delivered u 
to the Dutch, which would doubtless have been avoided had it 
been forescen that it would ere long revert to the British. From a 
dute extant it appeared that this fortress was built in 1742. 

In 1819 the Dutch had tried to re-establish themselves on the 
island of Pankour, off the mouth of the Perak river, but were 
unsuccessful. They were equally so in their endeavour to controul 


October 1819. In this year the Asiatic cholera reached Penang 
and raged during six wecks. The number of deaths was estimated 
ut not less than 1,200 persons. But a much higher computation 
would perhaps be nearer to the truth, as no correct register Was 
kept nor toaths regularly reported. The Chinese too, after having 
in vain tried to propitiate their malignant Gods or demons by 
costly ceremonies | ions, were so ashamed of such ingra- 
titude that they secretly threw their dead into the sea during the 
night, The disease has not returned to the Peninsula since that 
year, although a few cases have generally occurred on sudden 
a 3 of weather but it ravaged a cunsilerable portion of the east 
coast of Sumatra from Achin southward about fotr or five years 
ago. In 1842-43 or about that peri id ipo for a brief period 
at Singapore proving very fatal in several confined localities, where 
the houses were mean and filthy, and the people living in them 
dirty in their habits, From two to three hundred persons died of 

Reverting to affairs further north we find that the Burmese 
attacked in 1818 the Siamese dependency of Junk-Ceylon, but 
from which island they were shortly afterwards exp with great 
slaughter. The Burman army consisted of 10,000 men (a.) 
The Siamese force it is believed was about equal to this, and the 





a) So the writer of these was informed by the ex-Myoowoon of Tavoy 
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Keddal contingent was composed of one hundred boats manned 
by 2,500 men. The Malays of Keddah over-ran the Perak country. 
1818. <A finance committee was appointed, in order to try 
what support could be given to the revenue by local and other 
aon t it does not appear that any practical result was 
rbtained. | 
capi The Malacca revenue farms yielded in this year 


1818-19. The value of imports to Penang for this official year 
on which duties were at wes Tyee Drs 1,089,078 4 
Pitty Naportey.o heed tal bcs leseset 1,881,888 
The average value of the whole trade for nine y eprennios 
was.about thirty-five lacs of rupees annually, of which Indian 
articles averaged Spanish dollars 349,000. — 
Before proceeding further it will be as well that we turn towards 
the southern extremity of the Straits. 
an Seplatie rp Raffles commenced in 1818 those nezocia- 
tions which c in the British flag being permanently hoisted on 
the island of Singapore. Under ordinary cipcanisbanden: a reference 
to England would have been indispensable ;—but this able public 
man foresaw that before any refercnee to the home authorities could 
be replied to, the Dutch would have perfected their long cherished 
scheme, one which in fact they have partially accomplished 
afterwards, of repressing the British name and influence in the eves 
of the Malayan states, and of monopolizing a very disproportionate 
share of the Eastern trade. He likewise jaa gued that the 
Dutch could not fairly claim Singapore on the plea of prior 
engagements which the might have entered into with native 
princes before the transfer of Malacca to the British in 1795 ; 
because the Dutch authorities who transferred Malacca in that 
year, had declared that Rhio, Johor, Pahang and Lingin were not 
dependencies of Malacca, and that it was on the ground that Rhio 
was a depeniney that the claim had now been set up. On the 
ments had been entered into by the English with 


acknowledgment of inferiority to the Dutch. 

10th Jany. 1819. Sir Stamford Raffles therefore left Penang 
suddenly without waiting to discuse the subject with the’ govern- 
ment there—and on the 13th of Bebroury following be reverted 40 


the Su Sea eaverrmnent Set: De bas) conaplat Riaaen ak 

oer at this is pw. quoting for the first time apparently, 
phages 8 articles of a treaty betwixt the Dutch and the Rajah 
of Johor. Ht war oi) cuaead E>, kien that the n who 
now sanctioned the British occupation, was not the Sovereign of 
Lingin, of which territory Singapore was an appendage, or som: 
itle the English had already acknowledged by treaty. 
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These assumptions were met by the facts that Singapore was 
then in the actual possession of this claimant to the Johor supre- 
Dutch and the native princes. 


sig hater iminary treaties of the cession of Singapore by the above 
chief Sultan Henssain Shah to the British were dated respect- 


ively on the Gth February and 26th of June 1819, and a final 
treaty was concluded betwixt the same rate Mr Crawfurd 
being the British agent, on the 2nd of August 1824. Major 
Fa bh llr salto agp ys Slee by oe Ss. 

es to possession of Si re,and upon being inform- 
ed by the Penang government > he would not be justified 
in resisting, should the Dutch attack his new position, his duty 
compelled him to reply that he could not relinguish Beara 
unless under the most positive orders either of Sir S. Raffles 
or of the Supreme government. The Dutch did not altempt 
to molest the Settlement, although highly indignant at what 
they were pleased to consider an infringment upon their rights. 
The moderation and temper displayed by the British government 
on this occasion, contrasted favorably with the ambition and 
irritation of the then Dutch colonial government. 

July 1819. The Supreme gore of British India com- 
municated to Baron Vander Capellen, Governor-General of the 
Netherlands possessions to the eastward, that a manifest necessity 
existed for counteracting the Dutch endeavours at absolute supre- 
macy on the eastern seas, that the views of the British government 
had always been confined to the security of British commerce and 
the viele i of other nations ; that it was held to be the case that 
the Dutch had no just claim founded on engagements which might 
have been made with native Princes before the transfer of Malacca 
in 1795; that their only right depended on the treaty concluded at 
Rhio on 26th November 1818, but which was subsequent to 
the one entered into by Major Farquhar on the part of the British 
government with the government of Rhio, in the August preceding, 
as an independent state; that under this view Dutch had 
adopted the most injurious and extraordinary proceeding, of 
making a treaty declaring that of the British to be null and void ; 
and that the Dutch authorities who transferred Malacca in 1705 
had declared that Rhio, Johore, Pahang and Lingin, through the 
first of which the Dutch claimed Singapore, were not dependencies 
of Malacca, and that if it should be found that the persons who 
signed the treaty of cession were the legitimate rulers of the 
country, then and in that case Singapore must be retained. It 
may be here remarked that the Sultan of Johore was formerly, 
snd’ still considers himself, perhaps, the nominal superior of the 
"Fine Biagapere became a.-permanest British colony. The 

‘hus Singapore be ab anent British colony. th 
merchants af Poni at the same time sustained a severe blow by 


2 Vol.4 
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the proximity of this new rival, because it denuded them of a 
portion of the monopoly, almost, of Straits trade they had before 
enjoyed. But it seems to have been foreseen by them that @ 
fair se aly would also be denied them ; waa we find 
that while 5i re was boasting its almost unparalelled trading 
prosperity, saa echt Faint they were for the time invi- 
diously favored by their port having been made free, while 
unucky Penang was up to 1827, Aire, supe the Eon of 
five cent d uties; under what principle one British entrepit 
and its inhabitants should be depressed to bolster up another, 
remains to be explained by those who know the mechanism of the 
sub-political machine. Penang did indeed suffer greatly from it 
in her trade, and Singapore is in its turn now dividing its long 
enjoyed mercantile Straits supremacy as a free port, with its rivals, 
Labuan and Hongkong, and the northern open ports of China. 

In 1795 Malacca been ceded by the Dutch to the British, 
but previously to this act, the former had adopted the cautious and 
reserving sor die of declaring all the native Malayan states which 
were then connected with them, to be free and independent. Thus 
had the British desired it, there was a fair opening for concluding 
commercial treaties with these states or of obtaining settlements im 
them, and this at any time betwixt the above date and August 1818, 
when Malacca was again restored tothe Dutch. But an extreme 
apathy prevailed amongst British statesmen of the day on the sub- 


ject of our relations with the Archipelago—and the fall of Java 
to our arma, seemed to give an earnest of future British supremacy 


over the whole of that extensive region. A vain anticipation ;— 
if antient friendship or mere licy dictated the restoration of that 
fine acquisition to the Dutch, the British minister was bound in 
justice to the British merchant to have for dsl panacea 

etherlands government from prosecuting its er grasping 
por The wide range of the Archipelago and its native states 
should have been declared independent, | its trade should have 
been pronounced free to all nations who should have been willing 
to reciprocate the boon. | 

But when Java was restored, without any useful reservation, to 
the Dutch, and the British were left in a very cramped and subor- 
dinate position, the absolute necessity of having such a station as 
Singapore Mindpad ig rte and it was fortunate that a man, and 
men, of spirit and decision were at hand to meet that necessity, 
although no Penang authority could have so adventured unless 
revioudly he had received orders from Bengal, as Sir Stamford 
Raffles had to a certain extent. The governor of Penang had in 
the meanwhile concluded treaties with the Rajahs of Johor, Perak, 
and Salangore, binding them to allow of no exclusive trade in their 
The governor wrote to the Rajah of Keddah proposing to nego 
ciate for the cession by him to the British of the tract lying betwixt 
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the Muda river and Keddah Peak. But the Rajah replied that 
he had no power to do it, as the Keddah country belonged to Siam— 
thus directly contradicting the original assertion of the same Rajah 
that he was perfectly independent of Siam. 

Upon the death of Colonel Bannerman in 1820 the first member 
of council, Mr a. succeeded as acting governor and finally 
became eovernor: t Phillips at length entirely abolished slavery 
on the island. 

Mr [bbetson was now sent on a mission to the east coast of 
Sumatra—to improve British intercourse with the chiefs there— 
which was as successful as Dutch intrigue there and the unsettled 
state of that coast would admit of. 

June 1820. Province Wellesley yielded considerable supplies 
of cattle and poultry and smaller articles of consumption for the 
Penang market, still the imports from Keddah were 1000 c of 
paddy, 60,000 fowls and 20,000 ducks, and cattle,—valued in the 
gross at dollars 80,000 per annum. The Province population 
was only 5,457 persons, 

1820. A mission was despatched from Penang to Achin in 
1820, under Mr Sartorius, to observe and se Fable the state of 
affairs in the latter country. The Rajah of Keddah having given 
great outrage to the court of Bankok by delaying to forward the 
usual tribute, and to any, with other customary payments and 
marks of vassalage, and by exhibiting other signs of contumacy, that 
court resolved to deprived him of his delegated government. .Al- 
though warned by Phillips that he would be attacked, he 
made no preparations for defence—and it should that he was 
afraid to appeal to the Malays for their support, being well aware 
that his tyrannical rule had alienated their minds from him. 

1820. In support of the system of duties, it was argued by Mr 
Phillips, that it could hardly be said that commerce at the port of 
Penang was cramped by duties when it was found that a trade 
valued at Spanish dollars 2,660,558 annually, oy yates per 
annum the sum of 98,598 dollars or 2,24 per cent on the aggregate, 
=i eae rate Saving been & per cent on vessels sailing under the 
British flag. 

There are even at the present day it is believed (1848), persons 
who think that a small duty would foe injure the sas of the pot 
This might perhaps be true, in d to native craft coming 
those ports which are considerably closer to Penang than to any 
Dutci or British port which has been pronounced free. 


(To be continued. ) 


‘The fot of the te ents the following memorandum with reference to our note 
af the foot of the first part of this paper, Vol. III p. 617. : 

ta ae Pace en aan abet ts theme, wee ome, 
tary to Tae gov it. He advor the 4 

the Siamese—which was a political view of the case quite at variance with the 
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nt Hs publishing te pamphlet, supposig that be would 

ya een his pu posing that be would 

ph = fopeiege os Seater is age Lord a5. eS atttod the 
Supreme pyle og ase Siam was, yet when the 

emment became Basic the aid pe Sauer revert it iatantly directed 


to su the pamphlet. That all: the 
ag tna eddah can ex Re Eo a ten ph 


eddah, Many of tas Seromame fee motives of humazit an Lig ya ti 
gaia Gia seen eee tang os 
or proof of the political question in either way, as to the Rajah's claims or rights. 
Penang, 9th December, 1649, J. Low, 

Penk shall po enter into oy, cong hs cies tena aiehely i aoe a Jn 





pene discussion in 

¢ say nothing as to the relative value of Colonel Low's opinion and that of 
Mr Anderson and the number of European residents, Groot the Lael giver hd, 
like ourselves, agree in tines vise, ay bi Whether or pot the 

saat of BSht Concuried in thee Views, Ik athered from the follow ec 
Bom the report of te tial of Tuanku Mabon ‘Baad in the Court of J mre at 


From the evidence of the Hon. J. W. Salmond Esq. Resident Councille 


at Penang. 

“Have you read this book in which the translation of the treaty ia printed, and 
which bears on ita title to be “by John Anderson, of the Honorable East 
India Company's Civil Service tener § and to be printed at Prince of Wales 
Island under the authority of by William Cox in the year 1821, and are 
the Senate thontomentiy ae cited ? 

I have read Mr Anderson's work but ae 
records, but I believe they are clted correctly 

Do you know the book ta have been printed under the authority of 

I know that 100 coples were printed by order of government | ‘gra 
Court of Directors. 

Is the printed copy produced a true copy ? 

I cannot say. 

Mr Balhetchet. Then wemust prove it. 


Edward D'Oliveiro called prance: acorn onthe 26th October. : 
I was & printer employed Printing Ofice of the late Wililam Cox ; the 
oer ee ee k produced was printed by Mr Cox by order of the 


goremment. 
Mr Balhetch«t.—I have mentioned to your lordahip that the -tc itt 
already “te : fiat Mr the jovernmen 


: all copies of ‘this took that. could ba ! 
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GENERAL REPORT ON THE RESIDENCY OF SINGAPORE, DRAWN 
UP PRINCIPALLY WITH A VIEW OF ILLUSTRATING ITS 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS.” 

By J. T. THomsox, Esq., F.R.G.8., Surveyor to Government. 
Agricultural Statistics. 

‘ NvuTMEGs. Pes Sey tapes so oie gE © the settlement * 
i re, an ecting the interests of so large a proportion of 
the inhabitants of the Straits generally eill Garnke an carcfid 
notice, as the materials which I have been able to obtain will 
admit of. This is the more necessary as the cultivation as far as 
the English colonies are concerned may be said to peculiarly 
belong to the Straits. For I am not aware if its cultivation has 
been carried on with success in any other part of the world, 
excepting in the East Indian Archipelago. Considerable numbers 
of plants I am aware have been transplanted to Ceylon where the 
tree has been said to thrive, but these uf they have succeeded must 
yet be so young, that no produce can yet have been derived from 
them. Their cultivation in the West Indica, in most cases has 
been attended with tota! failure. Porter writing in 1&4) mentions 
0 havent had been planted sufficient for 100 acres in Lhigrcre” 
an le persons engaged were sanguine as to its success, but 
can learn nothing Aatiee regarding the sucecas of the enterprise. 
I would suggest that the high rate of wages in the West Indian 
colonies, is a sufficient bar in itself to its advantageous introduction 
tlere—we may therefore safely conclude that at present and for 
many years to come the raising of this production will belong 
to the Dutch and English colonists in this quarter; the former 
cultivating it at its original locality in the Moluccas and at Ben- 
coolen in Sumatra, and perhaps to a small extent in Java, and the 
latter cultivating it in Pinang and Singapore, and to a very small 
extent in Malacca. In noticing the subject my object will therefore 
be to trace in as far as I am able the statistics of its production in 
the Moluccas, the rise and progress of its cultivation in Sumatra, 
and the Straits settlements, and as far as possible the amount of 
consumption, of which it must be confessed the information ob- 
tainable is very scanty and unsatisfactory ; to which will be added 
er observations by Straits planters. Crawfurd{ says that the 
Portuguese first reached the Moluccas in 1511, under Antonio de 
Abrew, and the English in 1578 under Sir Francis Drake. The 
Dutch achieved the conquest of the Banda islands in 1620, and in 
1624 commenced hostilities against the inhabitants of the Moluccas 
; oie gr from. vol iii. p. Td. 

$ Hick: Indien Archipelago. 
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for ae soles | cloves to other strangers; and in 1680 the Moluccas 
eubdued from which time the monopol ni fide ge Ba 
bh with ir fall vigour. In the first Dutch bi to the 
Indian Archi age o they paid 5 dollars 1 nod BF for 
nutmegs or fa per cwt. At Sunda Kalapa or the Modern 
Batavia they cost no more than Spanish dollars 4.63 per picul or 
jd per ap or 17s6d per cwt. The above author further considers 
that the natural price would be Spanish dollars 6 per picul or 2}d 
Ib., and the price in Europe should only be Gd per lb., but in 
England it used to be 12 times as much and with duty 17 times as 
much. The mace which forms the middle of the three envelopes 
of the nut used to be 4 times the price of nutmegs and with some va- 
riation ; (on the first Dutch voyage) nutmegs were only } the price 
of mace o Before the discovery oe the route at int by way of the 
“e “of ood Hope, the price of nutmegs in il was | 
1335 per pie o Gd per Ib., and of mate Spanish Moline 
2664 or Os. per he price in the same country two centuries ago 
was tia Pepanish, do per picul or 2s. Gd. per Ib. and mace 
ty 33. Spanish dollars per picul or Gs. per lb. The prices in 
when the Dutch were in full a of the mono oer 
of the spice trade was 305 Spanish dollars per picul or 10s. 
per Ib. and for mace 903 Spanish dollars per picul or £1 10s. Sjd. 
r Ib. In 1803, 1804, 1805 ae oor in En land for 3090 
ae ish dollars per picul or 10s. 5jd. per Ib. and in 1820 the 
ee ag. exaleanve of duty was 5s. lb. fr emacs a 8s. per Ib. 
mace or including duties s. 6d. for the one and 11s, Gd. for 
the other. 
The prices paid to the cultivator when under the Dutch were at 
first for nutmegs Ojd. per Ib, or 81 cents per picul and for mace 
Oid. per lb. or 2 A ori dollars per picul—but these prices were 


found inadequate price was raised to 34d. per lb. or 
Spanish do ot pe relat aad ebwacse Whe per lb. or 24 Sp. 
Soe te Catt entire monopoly of the spice trade wes 

the cultivation of e clove tree to Amboyna 





and the nutmeg tree to the Banda islands, this system was enforced 
by pay! eet to the various petty princes for the extermina- 
of the ia in their respeotive domains and by sending an 
annual lett se that the terms wer tery iol i 
possession of spice islands by > Enel m 1 re 
it in their power to extend their culture to their own possession 
Sumatra and the Straits of Malacca and some of the West 
Tadica: bat Adda tie Matern the tater alicgsier faded. He 
further mentions that 600,000 lbs. or 4,500 piculs of nutmegs and 
150,000 Ibs. or 1,150 piculs of mace was the produce of the Band 
“an sin in 1820 ; Colonel Low in a Peete memorandum book 
nging to Mr J. R. and kin y placed at my disposal 
ma ‘that in 1814 or 181 the total number of trees in the B 
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islands was 670,000 from which after deducting 90,000 males there 
will remain 480,000 bearing trees including 65,000 monoeceous 
ones, The Dutch since that time have not he believes increased 
their plantations. Count Hogendorp eo 2 in 1830* states that 
the Banda islands can furnish 500,000 lbs of nutmegs and 150,000 
lbs of mace and that the average produce of a tree is 5 to 
6 Ibs, though some give as high as 15 to 20 lbs. In a table 
riven in the Free Press of the same date the exports of 
lava were in 1825, 1826, 1827, 1823, and 1820 on an average 
per annum 2,927 piculs or 390,266 lbs. of nutmegs and of 
mace for the same years 671 piculs or 89,466 lbs. in the year 
1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1845 the average per annum was 
4,789 piculs or 698,593 Ibs. of nutmegs and of mace forthe 
same years 165,473 lbs. 1t appears the remarks of the 
Editor that these exports of Java include all that is produced 
in the Banda islands as he states that their whole produce now is 
between 6 and 700,000 Ibs. per annum. 

ce dp the nutmeg statistics of Bencoolen now under the 
Dutch government, I have been able to obtain but meagre infor- 

ion—we are informed by Crawfurd that the nutmeg tree was 
first ee to that settlement in 1798. Dr Lumsdainet+ writ- 
ing in 1820 states that in 1803 an importation of 22,000 trees took 
ae and that the average produce of good bearing trees is 6 to 

lbs. which would place them on a par with those of Banda. 
Colonel Lowt informs us that when Bencoolen was given over to 
the Dutch there were only 22,000 trees in bearing and that after 
the year 1820 that government has levied an export duty of 36 
aa cent on the spice. In Mr J. R. Logan's notes the num- 
ber of trees in 1819 is estimated at 100,429 and pa aaron this I 
can get no statistical information. All proprietors of plantations in 
Bencoolen that I have met, describe them as unprofitable. Since 
the time of the English the roads have relapsed into jungle, and 
thieves abound from whom there is no protection afforded b the 
Government. Mr Hewetson informs me thatat present 30 to 40 per 
cent is charged as export duty (but I have been informed by others 
that only 4 aw charged) there are about 20) to 24 estates 
some of which are paying but not flourishing and that their 
cultivation is mostly neglected. For a short time after the transfer 
of the settlement to the Dutch the plantations were highly culti- 
vated but all the larger estates are now neglected and if there be 
any cultivation, it is carried on on a small scale by the natives. 
From the above account it may be anticipated that there has been 
great retrogression since the date of the last estimate in 1819. 





© Free Press for 1848, 
+ Singapore Chronicle vol. 4. 
¢ Dissertations. 
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Colonel Low* informs us that “in 1708 spices were first 
imported into Pinang, further that in 1800—300 nutmegs were 
again in im , in 1802, 25,028 young seedlings and 175 trees of 

sizes were imported, and in the same year the total that had 
been imported was 71,266 natmeg trees on the island but the total 
number of trees living was estimated at only 33,000. In 1805 
there were only 5,100 trees in the Government gardens; in 1810 
the total number of trees on the island was 13,000. It was to 
David Brown, Esquire, that the public was indebted for the revival 
of this valuable branch of Straits cultivation, he alone stood in 
1810 as aspice planter, in which he persevered notwithstandin 
that he found no sympathy in those around him and the fina 
success Was kanal by such obstacles, that beset the path of all 
arricultural innovators, till after his decease; and it wus conse- 
quently left to the spirit and judgment of the late George Drown, 
‘squire, to overcome every dificulty, and display the full value of 
the pursuit. In 1818 the bearing trees on the island were 6,900 
and in 1833 there were 80,000 trees 45,000 of which were in 
bearing.” From Mr J. R. Logan's private notes we learn on the 
ey of Mr F. 8. Brown, that the prodace of Pinang was as 
follows :-— 


Sp. Dollars. 
‘piu 1897-7,005,044 nuts or 450) piruls. at 10 Drs, pr 1000=76,000 
5 in 1838-7,442,106 ,, or 400 3 , ot 8 ,, =00,000 
Vin 1830-0,100,332 ,, or 420 ow Mt FT wy =47,000 
% Lin 1840-8,500,011 ,, or 530 ,, at 6 ,, =55,000 
in 1837 120 pels. ct 140 Dollars 16,800 Sp. Dollars 
in 1838 Ins ,, at 130 ,, 13,050 ‘s 
2 | in 1839 115 ,, atl20 ,, 13,800 i 
iu 1840 192 ,, at120 ,, 15,800 xs 


Again on the same authority Pinang and Provin wae. 
possessed in 1843, bearing trees tothe amount of 76,402, mal 
; to the amount of 47,304, trees and not bearing 111,289. 
Total planted out 233,095 trees and plants in nursery 62,510. The 
Proanes of good nuts in 1842 was 17,086,210, of inferior nuts 
180,071, giving a total produce of 18,566,281 nuts. The gross 
value of produce for 1843, was estimated at 86,811 Spanish 
dollars, and the number of nuts 14,438,762 ; and the produce of the 
following year 1544, was anticipated to amount to 28,387,000 
nuts, Since which year I have not been able to obtain any more 
At Sineapore nutmegs were first introduced in 1819+ to the 
amount of 125 plants and 1,000 seeds. In the Assessment returns 
53 


for 1843 (Mr 's notes) the number of trees are estimated at 
of which 5,317 were in bearing and the produce in number 
was 842,328 nuts. In Dr Oxley’s paper above quoted the number 
ieaertations.. 







fl 
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of trees is estimated for 1847 at 55,925 of which there were in 
bearing 14,914, giving in produce 4,085,361 nuts weighing 252 
iculs 07} catties. The following table has been obtained from the 
issesament department, but it is so far defective that it only gives 
the returns of 17 plantations whereas there are 58 in all, in 
Singapore island, reckoning large and small. To complete the 
same I have consequently added the deficiency from my own 
calculations derived from Surveys executed by me. | 
fleturns of the number of Nutmeg Trees in Singapore residency, 
their produce and value for 1848. 


Proprietors. 


Wm. Cuppage.. 

Dr Oxley ss Fa 
Dr Montgomerie 
C. R. Princep..| 
Government... . 


A. Gruthrie.. sb 





A. Spottiswoode. 
J. Gemmill .... 
J.d’Almeida, Sr. 
J. d’ Almeida, Jr,| 








Others... | : 
Total. ....| 68171400 20,82117,616,105] __¢|29,679/12 


From the above table we find that Singapore nutmegs ave 
14,533 nuts per picul being the mean of Messrs Cuppage’s, Martin's 
and Hewetson’s plantations, and that the annual produce of the 
bearing trees is 366 nuts per tree or 2) catties or 34 lbs, but it 
must be observed that a great majority are only coming into 
bearing. For anestimate of the weieht of Pinang nuts it will be 
found from the data above given regarding that settlement for 1342 
that in that settlement—there are 246 nuts to a tree which according 
to Mr F. 8. Brown's data hereafter given will make 1) catties per 

} less fruit 2, 3, 4 estimated, 6 calculated at 4 dollars per thousand. 
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tree or 2 Iba, but the same remark is 5 Saati Pinang that the 
majority of the trees were young. From the data given relative 
to the Banda Islands though Count Hogendorp states that the 
av of a producing tree is 5 to 6 lbs and even 15 to 20 and 
Dr Lumsdaine gives6 to 7 in Bencoolen it will be found that the 
1 caring trees does not exceed 14 lbs per tree. 
Bencoolen from the neglected state of its plantations may also be 
safely taken at the last alia In tabulating the results and 
estimating the total ce of the nutmeg plantations in the four 
producing localities these averages will consequently be used also 
14,500 nuts will be placed to the picul for Singapore and 16,000, 
to the picul for Pinang, Banda and Bencoolen. 
Comparative Estimate A Ss Produce of Nutmegs in the East 
Indian Archipelago for 184 
‘Total No. No. of ; Amount |In pels. 25, (ross 
Locality.| of — bearing\ of pro-land cts. |, value. 
4 Trees. Trees. |ducein 


ial 





L 
= 





Sincapore) 71,400) 20,821) 70,032) 52524 60drs| 91,514.00 
Peas. | 9867505!118.278 256°55711.774 18160drel106,450 80 





pitt ied Cae ie a 
English ..| 357,905) 139,099| 306,589'2,200 42] —[137,964/80 
Banda ...| 622,000) 522,222 700,000)5,222,00 60drs'313,320 00 
Bencoolen| 60,000! 50,000' 66,666] 499,99.60drs 29,999 40 


Dutch ...| 082,000) 572,222 766,006.5,721|00| —_[343,319}40 


ae 











English 2 Sete eee, pa 
and % |1,039,005, 711,321 1,073,255 8,021/41 471,280;2 
Dutch | : | | 





assumed at } the weight of 
| , Sp. Dr Cents. 

English 574 pls 85 cts at 70 dollars 40,299, 40 

Dutch 1430 , 49 ,, at 70 dollars 100,104, DO 


Total value of Mace Sp. Dollars 140,373, 80 


in estimating the mace it may be 


nutmegs—as follows. 


In the above tables T have assumed that the produce for Pinang 
has notexceeded the estimated produce for 1844, asmany of the larger 

lantations there I have been informed have decreased in produce. 
if there be any error it cannot be great and as I am not in posses- 
sion of the returns of the planters, I have no means of making 
the table more accurate. The number of trees for the same settle- 
ment has been obtained by adding the seeds in nursery to the 
number of trees estimated for 1842. The estimate for Banda has 
been constructed from the tables given in the Free Press formerly 
ga wherein it is stated that the average produce in 1825 was 

00,266 Ibs. and in 1845, 638,533—thus assuming @ progressive in- 
creage to 1848, 700,000 lbs. may be approximated to, from this the 
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number of bearing trees have been calculated from the data already 
noticed. The male trees have been put down at 100,000 to 
522,222 females, which is nearly in conformity with Colonel Low's 
estimate, who 90,000 males to 480,000 females. 

With sind orig the estimate for Bencoolen, it may be assumed 
from the information already given, that a age decrease in pro- 
duce and amount of cultivation has taken place there ; about 4 of 
the number that existed in 1819 has therefore been put to that set- 
tlement for 1848. The value of the gross produce includes the 
export duty whatever that may be: proceeding from the above data 
ee cogphiar Sada pr Settlements of the Straits of 
Malacca now uce 4 1 the nutmegs grown, and ,4.th of 
of the quantity ies by the Dutch. ge 2s 

With regard to the consumption of this article of trade, Mr 
Crawford says that in England — 1615 it was reckoned at 
100,000 lbs of nutmegs and 15,000 lbs of mace; and in all Christen- 
dom, under the authority of Mr Munn, it was for the first 400,000 
Iba and for the second 150,000 lbs ; during the middle of the last 
centuryit fell to 250,000 lba. eet the first period that the mono- 
poly fell into the hands of the English, the consumption for England 
was 39,071 lbs of nutmeg and 5,400 of mace and in all Europe 
it fell to 85,960 lbs of nutmegs and 24,234 lbs of mace. Daring 
our last possession the consumption of England was 56,960 Iba 
pot and of all Europe 214,270 lbs, and of mace, for England 
3,620 lbs, and for all Europe 250,040 lbs, In Mr Logan’s notes— 
Colonel, Low who writes four or five years ago, states that half 
the produce of the Straits settlements in a to Europe, 
and the rest to India, China &c., and that the Exports to Europ 
necessarily include the quantity intended for America and the 
Colonies. England takes 120,000 lbs of nutmege—all Eure 
280,000 Ibs total 400,000 lbs; and the former takes of mace 15 
Ibs and the latter 33,000 Ibs, total 48,000 Ibs, India takes of nu 
216,000 lbs of nutmegs and of mace 30,000. Thus rie a tel 
of nutmegs 616,000 lbs. and of mace 78,000 Ibs. The countries 
lying betwixt Europe and India and Africa may be supposed partly 
at least included in the estimate for India, it is also doubtful if the 
Americas did not and do not chiefly indent on the produce sent te 
Europe. What the Sop of these, China and Australia 
with other places may be, he has no means of judging. In Water- 
ston’s Cyclo: of Commerce, 1547, it is stated that 120,000 lbs 
were retained for home consumption in Great Britain, The 
following list is given by — of the same. a 


In 1814 43,160 Nutmegs 5,490 Mace 
1815 59,839 7,834 
1816 54,677 6,499 
1817 65,747 8,642 


* Tropical Agriculture. 
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Ibs. 
In 1818 66,255 
1825 99,214 
1826 101,111 
1827 125,529 
1828 140,002 
1829 113,273 
1830 121,260 





1831 152,369 Bo 
The Editor of the S; Free Press in 1849 states that the 
average consumption of Great Britain is 140,000 lbs., of Europe 
780), lbs., of dia 216,000 Ibs., of China 15,000 Ibs., ening a 
of G51 {000 Ibs—but in an articla of so emall im 

the commercial world few correct data can be found, an Ten not 
aware how far these can be relied’on, excepting with respect to 
Great Britain, I am indebted to Mr Nicol, of the firm of 
Hamilton, Gray & Co. for the following table :-— 


Imports and Deliveries of Nutmegs and Mace into. Great Britain 
Jor the last five years hing respectively on the Sth of January. 














NUTMEGS, 4 

Jan | _ | Consump- | | "Total. 
6th > Amports, tion. P| Export Deliveries. 
1845 27,514 137,234 
1846 162,923 284,369 
1847 182,187 409,408 
1848 260,289 411,225 
1849 166,266 333,481 
1845 19,795 52,486 
1846 98 04 45,391 
1847 37,152 56,267 
1848 oat 119 } 40,940 
_ 1849 47/572 ip | 19,715 064 47,779 | 


To this Mr Nicol adds “ that in ae oconalusions from the 
“above it must be borne in mind that wild nutmegs are not dis- 
“tinguished from others in Home returns, but all are included 
“together, hence arises the large imports of 1846 and 1847. The 
“ Bugis then and formerly used to bring their wild nutmegs in 
: w large quantities, which were sent home unshelled, and sold at such 

that the trade was extinguished and now the 
- ei eect tes has ceased ; recently however, they have begun to 
“find out at home that they are not so valucless as a spice, that 
“ they will answer as a cheap coarse kind, the flavour being strong 
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Two casks wei in Hamburgh averaged each 440 lbs nett ; 
by the average of several weighed in cee each pana 
to 310 Ibs nett, but these are generally inferior and light 
description, 400 Iba may consequently be assumed for reduction the 
above table to lbs. It will be observed from the above that in the 
first 6 years, the sales averaged 1,269 casks per annum or 507,600 
Ibs, at the last 5 years 1,000 casks or ,000 Ibs, and while 
in the form er the stoc! on hand were very scanty, ion The 











Ap sac oaNep He cclorne ee ecernen The 
exports from Java for 7 years are shewn in wing table 
taken from official documents : 
“7% cake 164 a aT 
To what Countries Pls pee ) is} pls| pls Ps 
iin Kethasionie aa eee 1544] 676) 4677 4766| 1 a 
Eneland . -- | .. | 164) 108 } 
Denmark ......... =o | oer 4 2 
Sweden 4)... 2 
Hamburgh........ 2; | a | 
America.......... 10) ol 
The Cape tad op 27 34] 1 
Mauritius.. .. tt Wash eile x 
Arabia (Mocha). . | ae 
ae h of Persia. . a 2 a 
ndustan. . a os 6] 
Chis ia % | oa) 
oe ee Es Wes 
a 6 ‘4 3 
New Holland shee ae 2 # . 
The Eastern Archipelago] 613; 371) 203 134, 105 
fT 





Total...... dee jk 2237 51 5129 2133) 8158) 402 
It will be remarked that the exports to the Netherlands have 
trebled since 1825. Those to America have decreased ithe, 
those to Hindoostan by ths, those to China by ,iths to the 
Eastern Archipelago pesee Ey also ths, sths, shewing that the Straits spices 
which first commen to bear largely in that year have usurped 
those three latter markets that were formerly supplied by tha 
Dutch, to peecredededegrabet se pred fuel wil be abenrt 
edthat the Dutch eet supplied 1,200 piculs annually, while 


on not average 200) 

present consumption ‘of the spice in various countries can 
only be Loar neg Eigen. , by making deductions from the 
data before consumption to within these few years has 
kept pace with the quantities produced, will be seen from tables of 
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the sales at Amsterdam and Rotterdam , to which two places the sale 
in Europe of all Dutch produce is confined, but that the market now 
appears to be glutted will be noted by the stocks on hand for the 
three last _ In assigning the relative quantities taken off by 
the various markets for the productions of the Straits Settlements 
which now amount to 3 )lbs., and that of the Dutch to 
766,666 lbs., giving a total of 1,073,255 lbs, considerable difficulty is 
encountered. It may be given ap Seaprge Lcd first examining the 
Imports to England, which show that the average consumption 
now of Great Britain is about 160,000 lbs., but that country will 
be seen to have taken off in one year alone the enormous amount 
of 227,321 Ibs. The exports for the last four years rk 
192,000 Ibs., of which quantity North and South America, Canad 
and the West Indies may be reckoned as the sole consumers. By 
the Dutch sales it will be seen that takes 400,000 Ibs., of 
which probably 60,000 Ibs. goto America, leaving 350,000 Ibs. 
as the annual consumption of Europe. By the exports of Java, it 
will be noted that so long agoas the years 1825 and 1826, the 
consumption of Asia, which will include western Arabia and con- 
tiguous partsof Africa, was 1,200 piculs or 160,000 lbs., and at 
the averagerate of pope in other parts of the world, the 
consumption may be safely said now to amount to 256,000 lbs. 
For the consumption of Australia, Cape of Good Hope &c. no 
data can be found, it can therefore be se Spo hly estimated at 
25,000 Ibs., this gives a total consumption of 1,033,000 lbs., which 
would now show the production to exceed the consumption by 
40,000 Ibs. at the present date. We have no facts to show that the 
Banda Islands under the present system are capable of producing 
more than 700,000 lbs.; certain it is when they had the monopoly 
of the world they did not produce at any time more than 600,500|be. 
Assuming therefore that 760,000 Ibs. will be the limits of the produce 
of the Dutch possessions, that of the Straits Settle ments, judging from 
the statement of the quantity of trees planted outin 1842 in Pinang, 
and from the Assessment returns of Singapore for 1848, in a few 
years may be expected to double the egg roduce which 
willbe 600,000 lbs, but that this is the limit of their powers of 
producti, I think may be safely argued from the following facts. 
first, the circumstances that operate against the extension of the 
cultivation’ in Singapore, are in thesearcity of manure which will 
be more severely felt than at present, the ample employment 
for capital prevents Asiatics particularly from laying out their 
money in a cultivation that is so long in affording any returns, and 
such plantations as belong to Asiatics, the Chinese being the prin- 
cipal class, are generally so neglected that they are seldom brought 
up to the producing point. In regard to Pinang, all the favora le 
positions have been occupied, manure is scarce and will be scarcer, 
and considerable outlay is required for watering trees. It is true, 
with regard to Chinese cultivators, that they succeed much better 
than the same class in Singapore—but this is owing to their having 
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occupied the few favorable localities affording rich soil, that are 
fourid in the deep vallies intersecting the mountains of that island ;— 
this has induced a great many others of the same class to clear and 
cultivate less favorable localities on the hills, where their attempts 
can hardly meet with success, if they do not end in total failure. 
In Province Wellesley, a dependency of Pinang, there is considerable 
room for extension in the southern districts, but as the estates must 
necessarily be distant from the occupied districts, they can have 
but limited protection from the Police—thieves will consequently 
be apt to be troublesome, as is the case with a plantation belonging. 
to a respectable Chinese at Jurong in Sin te island, where 
the produce, he has informed me, is lost from this cause—much 
extension in Province Wellesley can therefore not be anticipated. 
In Malacca, several small plantations have been formed, but when 
I visited that settlement they did not look promising. The distance 
of suitable lands from the town, will confine the cultivation to so 
small limits that its produce will have no effect on the general 
market. Under the present circumstances, 6 or 7 years hence the 
total production of Dutch and English spices may be estimated to 
amount to 1,360,000 Ibs, which will be the limit of their extension, 
and as the increase in the first instance will be rapid, a considerable 
fall of prices may be anticipated, for even now they will be seen to 
have glutted the market ; but that the depression will be permanent 
(after the low prices have induced more extensive sales, a3 amply 
shown by Crawfurd in a former part of this report to have always 
been the case, and the rate of progression in Europe, but more 
particularly the rapid strides in America will create more extended 
markets) can also hardly be anticipated, unless the Dutch govern- 
ment abandon their monopoly, which was lately rumoured, and 
throw the cultivation open to the world, without imposing restrictions 
of any kind; a thing that is less than probable, ifwe consider that 
they will still retain in a great measure for years to come the 
command of the market for spices, and that by the step they would 
give away the means by which they now, even at the reduced prices 
of the spice, support without loss the elements of their power and 
influence over a large part of the Indian Archipelago, (an influence 
which they have been always jealous of upholding in the employ- 
ment of their officers, civil and military, and the flottilla that 
In order to arrive ata just estimate of the cost of production in the 
Straits settlements, which can only be drawn from the actual expences 
of an estate, I have been furnished with the following by a gentle- 
man who possesses a property containing 1,200 trees. He informs 
me, that he commenced on the middle of 1837, and on the 3lst of 
December of the same year it had cost him Drs 600, and after that 
the expences averaged. yearly Drs 4 00till December 1846 when 
it to yield returns, The property thus cost him in all 4,200 
Sp. Dollars or 3} Drs per tree. In 1847 it produced 150,000 nuts, 
value at 4 Drs per 1,090—600 Drs, the expences amounted to the 
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game sum. In 1848 it need 255,000 nuts, value 1,020 Drs, the 
ixpences being also 600 Drs. In 1840 he erpecls SO aa 
ralue 1,200 Drs., ee es free 1850 he expec 

400,000 nuts, value 1,600 Dre., the expences again being 600 Dra, 
and in 1851 he expects 600,000 nuts, value 2,000 Dra, the expences 


being also 600 Drs, by which time the estate will have gained its 
highest limit of production and at which he expects it will continue 
—the expences being also the same viz : 600 rs. It will thus be 
observed that in the 10th year after the commencement, the 


roduce paid the current expences, in the 11th it gave a profit of 
4) Dea in the 12th it is expected to give a profit of 600 Drs, 
in the 13th a profit of 1,000 Drs, and in the 14th of 1,400 Drs, at 
which if the present prices rule he expects it will continue for many 
years. With the views of the proprietor—who, like most of the 
ager of spice plantation, makes the occupation that it gives 

im subsidiary to his other business in town, and consequently one 
of relaxation and enjoyment, he is perfectly satisfied with the result, 
as he considers by the mere outlay of 4,200 Drs. he now reaps a 
return of 600 Drs. and expects soon 1,400 Drs. per annum—under 
this idea he could afford to sell his spices, when Nis lantation is in 
full production, at 1,4 Drs, per 1,000 or 17,% Drs, per picul 
without, loss but at no profit or return for his trouble, which sum 
is nearly double the price paid to the planter in Banda, who receives 
from the Dutch government 9.15 Sp. Drs. per picul. But this is 
evidently not the way to view the matter, as a mode of laying out 
capital ; the cultivation must be put on its merits as a mercantile 
speculation by all those who intend to embark their fortunes on 
it. By so doing the phase will assume a totally different appeee- 
ance. Thus in the argh akc the usual interest viz: 12 per 
cent, should be charged annually on the outlay, and 240 Drs should 
be fixed as an annual charge for superintendence; by so doing the 
estate will be found to stand at 11,116 Sp. Dollars at the time it 
commenced to make returns viz: in December 1846, in Decr, 1548 
the cost will stand at 14,032, the interest for that year being 1,522 
Drs, outlay 840 Drs, oe to 2,362 Drs, against which there is an 
income of” 1,020 Sp. Dra. In December 1851 there will be an 
outlay of 840 Drs, interest 1972 Drs, equal to 2812 Sp. Drs. 
against which there is only an income of 2,000 Dollars, which is 
not expected to increase with the present prices, which as stated 
before, are not expected to hold up—the speculation is therefore 
not an advantageous one to the Straits capitalist, as it does not 
return the interest. It may be objected that I have chosen 
an unfavorable example, and to this I would answer, that I have 
been informed by another Straits planter who possesses about 4,000 
trees, that to bring them up to the paying point, 20,000 Dry, of 
outlay was Squiced: or 5 Drs, per tree, and many more unfavorable 
examples than these might be quoted, though others again by 
favorable positions, good soil and superior management, may have 
not cost so mach. — | 
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The same gentleman, in a private note book belonging to Mr 
and kindly Sissel my disposal, states the results 
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No. 1 Bengal 474 nuts 3 ctys. that is 15,800 nuts pr. pel 
» 2 do. 554 do 3 do. 18,600 Fy, Bom 
» oo do. 852 do. 3 do 28407 = do. 

In the same note book the following observations are by the 


owner—on! trees on an estate at Pinang: 
In 1887 6 trees 12 years old yielded each 827 nits) on an 
In 1838 ,, do. 13 . 1,686 ,, ay 


In 1899 ,, do. 14 do. 143 of eact 
The following observations are by Captain Wilham Scott on a 

parcel of 11,797 nutmegs from the Estate of Claymore—taken 
11 a a : 


tely :-— 
Of No. 1 Nuts there were 56 Ibe. in number. 4,904.=87 per Ib. 
sacs aE do. 43 , do. 6,033. 117 do. 
no do. 6 » do. a5. 142 do. 


"OU 4 do. ”" do. 580. 192 do. 
5 broken&shriveled 2 ,, do. 495. 212 do. 


110 Ibs 11,797 nuts 


ny 6 





This gives 14,3°9 nuts to picul as the average weight of nuts in 
Clarion Estate, med se the broken and shrivelled nuts 
are included which is not the cage with other averages. 

Mr Joaquim D'Almeida informs me that from a tree about 15 
or 16 years old of the a size he obtained 1,192 nuts in 1847 
and 4,041 in 1848, dieing + meee this year he has obtained 
2,112 nuts, Mr Charles Scott in estimating the average produce 
of a tree per annum on a first-rate plantation at Pinang allows 
2,000 nuts to a tree from 16 to 29 years old, 1,590 to one of 19 
to 23 years old, 8:0 to one of 10 to 18. years old, and 500 to one 
of 10 to 12 years old, further the average of 6 trees from 25 to 30 

ears old gave for each tree per annum 1,731 nuts, the maximum 
beats 9847 nuts and minimum 742, but this he remarks to be a 
miserable result for trees of that age. I have heard it remarked 
by an ex perie in 8 planter that he has known a tree to yield as 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF KEDAH." 


| PFING Chiefly from the Informa: cis 
BY Santee, Chiel ‘of Prince of Weles Island, or Palo Poa 
Tue country of Kedah extends from Trang in Lat. 7° 37’ N, 
to Krean in Lat. 5° 18’ N. In length about 15" miles,fin breadth 
from 20 to 35 miles; but the cultivated lands no where exceed 
20 miles from the sea-shore. From Trang to Purlis, the sea-coast 
is sheltered by many islands, and a flat bank lies between them 
and the main, na le for small vessels only, the distance 
between Trang and Purlis being about 24 leagues. The sea-coast 
itself is low and covered with wood. Inland are many mountains, 
some of which as you approach Purlis, project into the sea. The 
country abounds in rice, cattle, and timber. Eleven rivers empty 
hemselves into the sea, navigable for prows only, on account of 
the shallows without; the principal of which are Lingu and 
Sittoul, where those vessels are built: Purlis has a deep narrow 
river, at the entrance of which is a small sandy island, on which 
stands a fishing village, which is protected by a few pieces of 
cannon. The bar of the river is very long, with only ten feet 
water upon it, at spring tides, The town is situated four or five 
miles from this entrance, in a valley of a mile and a half in cir- 
cumference, encom with steep hills. The old king, in his 
latter days chose this place for his residence, which occasioned 
many vessels and people to resort here. Since his death, it has 
sunk into its former obscurity, pat ihgorr pee he bequeathed it to 
his second son Tunku Muda, who still resides here. Puy isa 
small province of Pe te upon Purlis. The wlands 
Lancavy or Ladda and Trocklon, lie west of this port, about five 
leagues. The Great Ladda is inhabited by a race of Malays, who 
are, in general, thieves, and commit frequent acts Rell sac 
These islands are dependant on the Luxamana of Kedah, w 
governs here absolutely: They are mountainous, have little pas- 
ture, and do a yield Ric sufficient soto recromengry a ly 4 
exceeding anchorage ground on the Eastern side em, 0 
sufficient capacity for the event fleet, with a plentiful supply of 
wood and water at hand. On the 5. W. side is a small harbour 
of sufficient es but its shores are coral. In a former war, 
the French refitted and masted here, after an engagement with 
(I believe) Commodore Barnet. The land from Purlis to the 
mountain Jerrei (a coast of twenty leagues in extent) is low, and 
level towards the sea, covered with jungle, which extends between 
Purlis and Kedah one mile from the Mate: To the southward of 
Kedah, the woods grow much broader, and the country is still lesa 
cultivated. The principal sea-port, called Kedah by strangers, and 
Qualla Batrang by the natives, lies in 6 0’ N. latitude. The river 
: proms ENT mpey Oriental Hepertory. 
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js navigable for vessels of 309 tons, but its entrance is choked up 
by a flat mud bank, two and a half miles in length, with only nine 
fect water on spring tides. Large ships lying in five and six 
fathoms, are four miles from the river's mouth. At the mouth of 
the river is asmall brick fortress, built by a Gentu, with a few small 
runs, ill-mounted. The greater part of the fort is in ruins, so that 
the spring-tides flow into it. The river is about 3 '0 yards wide ; 
both shores are muddy, and have swampy places, which are covered 
with jungle. This continues for three miles up the river. Halfa 
mile within the jungle, the paddy grounds commence. 

Seven miles on river from the Qualla is Allestar, where the 
king resides. All vessels that pass the bar can go to Allestar; the 
riveris narrow but deep; the country level, but clear and cultivated, 
having a fine rich soil. A little above Allestar the ground rises, 
the river becomes more rapid, and, at length, unfit for any kind of 
navigation, except that of small prows. The channel on the eastern 
side of the island, is very narrow, being not 5) feet across, 

The king's residence at Allestar, is in a very small brick fort, 
built by his merchant Jomall about four years ago. The inhabi- 
tants near him, are composed of Chuliars, hiness and Malays. 

This place was plundered and burnt in 1774 by the Buggesses, 
aided by some of the king’s own relations; since which it has 
continued in a very poor state; the ae trade left it, is with 
Sangun ; ere! being destroyed by the Siamese. 

Limbun, on the bank of the river, is about four miles from 
Allestar: This Town is inhabited chiefly by Chuliars ; the Soil 
is exceedingly fertile (clay and sand) produces great abundance 
of fruit and Vegetables. The Country rises in 2 gradual ascent : 
The river is very rapid, with shallows and overfalls, so that 
prows only can navigate it, A very little above Limbun, the 
prospect opens into an extensive plain, on which are many miles 
of Paddy grounds: ‘The river is here contracted into a very 
narrow channel, being, in some places, not more than ten feet 
across, and is besides so very crooked and its current so rapid, that 
only small light prows can make their way up it. During the 
rainy season this plain is overflowed, which age enriches it. 

At the commencement of this Plain, the King 1 enclosing a 
place for the purpose of erecting a Fort, to defend his country 
against the Siamese. On its Eastern Boundary, the Country 1s 
covered with forests, some small villages, with their cultivated 
lands, lying scattered here and there. 

The next place of any note is ge ota which is about six 
miles 8. E. of Alistar, on a branch of the same river. This place 
ig chiefly inhabited by Chuliar families ; the soil is more sandy 
and light, than that of Limbun, but produces abundance of grain. 
Formerly the course of the river, from Qualla Batrang to 
Allistar, was twelve miles in length ; but the father of the reign- 
ing Prince, cut through a narrow Isthmus in order to shorten the 
distance five miles, and by degrees the old Channel filled up : 
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This work has however been of singular ca ay. to the neigh- 
Southeod, os i hes, leeened the yeanlty of foe water in the 
country, by giving A sdhasgreel em msegpigg ehcp tienda sea 
water is now admitted u to Allistar, in the dry season, tl bar 





cot aewiy sey mouth is likewise encreasec not having a suffici cient 
pethaye Badectlond of current to: ; off the mud, 

balaate és Allistar are obliged to fetch water in 

ell- 


water is they do not, in general, use it. At the Q they 
are su with fresh water, entirely by boats, for eight months 
in the year. In Ax gust, September, O Ociober and November, the 
river is fresh, to its entrance, at low water. 

Close to the Fort runs a creek, which communicates with the 
river above Limbun: This has been purposel apap Ci agedoc Andie 
artificial mound: were it opened, vessel mig 
the river’s mouth, in all seasons of the year 

The entire country of Kedah is ly well-watered and 
fertile. Twenty-three rivers, all navi able or prows, and some 
of them for larger vessels, empty dhaxealves into the between 
Trang and creang; the country to the Southward of Kedah 
river, aa far as Qualla Muda (about ten leagues) is less cultivated 
than that more Northward. At Eang they have the best fruits ; 

natives have gardens at this place, to which they 
foqucal resort (an excursion of six or seven eognes) to fe to ce on 


urians and mangostins, which ripen here in 
rast 


Qualla Murba is a large river, deep and rapid. The water is 
here always fresh tothe sea; the land is high, and the back sandy. 
The heavy surge which breaks upon this shore during the sout 
_ monsoon, has, by opposing. the current from the river, formed 

a dangerous sand-bank ; ex three miles out to sea, and on 
which there is only one fathom water. This bank reaches almost 
as far as Qualla Muda, Qualla Muda is a shallow and rapid 
river, but convenient on account of its communication with the 
tin mines. The annual iuce here is about a thousand piculs; 
this small quantity is not however owing to the scarcity of ore, but 
to the want of hands, ne a oyed being badly 


Se the months of March and April, for though w 





The river Prie lies next to uda, and opposite 
inang. This place produces-a little tin, i oe Des P ry few 
inhabitants, and those are of this’ is BIL iH egttaat. 






uces rattins and canes; th seaineratas of 
and hence begins bak. ere toned of Pi Pa any 
igri and come down to Qualla Muda (it 
ly em thovsand.) rior) 2 eta 

they will greatly encrease the cultivation and t Pinang. 
cade 0 Sree af Reh ae ned te 
van would experience, by having the country opposite 
Pinang ‘well cultivated ; the soil “ ahich in of the richest quality. 
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THE PIRACY AND SLAVE TRADE OF THE INDIAN 


ARCHIPELAGO." 


1826—In the Sth number of the Sneners Chronicle, there is a 
very excellent sketch of Malay piracy, w ich is probably from the 
pen of Mr Crawfurd, at that time Resident at Singapore, and who 
‘3 known to have enriched the pages of the Chronicle in the first 
few years of its existence, with many valuable notices of subjects 
connected with the Indian Archipelago. Although rather out of 
the proper chronological order, we 5 here introduce a few 
extracts from this sketch, as it conveys a very just view of the 
state of piracy existing at this period, and of the means necessary 
for its suppression. The following is a description of the Mala 
pirates : | | 
« A Glance at the Map of the Indian Islands will convince us 
that this region of the Globe must from its natural configuration and 
wes he peculiarly liable to become the seat of Piracy. These 
Islands form an immense cluster, lying as if it were in the highroad 
which connects the commercial nations of Europe and Asia with 
each other, and affords thus a hundred fastnesses from which to 
waylay the traveller, A large proportion of the population is at 
the same time confined to the coasts or to the estuaries of rivers ; 
they are fishermen and mariners, they are barbarousand poor, there- 
fore rapacious, faithless, and sanguinary. These are circumstances 
it must be contess which mulitate stron ly to beget a piratical 
character. It is not surprizing then, that the Malays should have 
been notorious for their ie acai from our first acquaintance 
with them. It is indeed, on the contrary, rather remarkable, tonsi- 
eet the extraordinary temptations which exist, that the matter 
should be no worse, a result for which we are indebted to the feeble 
and unenterprizing character of this people. A race of European 
bucecaniers under the same circumstances, would soon render these 
seas impassable for the greater part of the trade that now frequents 
them. | 

“ Among thetribes of the Indian Islands, the most noted for their 
piracies are of course the most idle and the least industrious, and 
pegralany such as are unaccustomed to follow Agriculture or 

s as regular pursuits. The A icultural ‘Tribes indeed, 

(embracing the whole of Java, and much of Sumatra) never com- 
mit Piracy at all, and the most civilized Inhabitants of Celebes, 
(although all Mariners) are very little addicted to this vice. 

t¢ Among the confirmed Pirates are the true Malays, inhabiting 
the small Islands about the Eastern Extremity of the Straits at 

lalacca, and those lying. between Sumatra and Borneo down to 
Billitin and Carrimatia. Still more noted than these, are the Inha- 


® Continued from Vol. ITT. p. 363. 
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bitants od Seer ents ssaaten bere Borneo sexta Philli- 
pines, of whom the most ss TE enterprizing are the Sooloos 
and Illanoons, the former inhabiting a well Gace eros of Islands 
of the same name, and the latter being one of the numerous nations 
of the Great Island of Magindanao. 

“ Besides those who are avowed pirates it ought to be particularly 
noticed that a great number of the Malayan princes must be con- 
sidered as accessories to their crimes, for they afford them pro- 
tection, contribute to their outfit and often share in their booty, so 
that a piratical prow is too commonly more welcome in their 
harbours, than a fair trader. san the worthies of this class 
may be enumerated the Rajahs of Perak, Salangore, Siac, Kampar, 
ladeegtt and many others. Those who carry on trade and be- 
come rich, learn at the same time the utility of being honest, 
of which we have good examples in Tringanu, Kalantan, Pontianak 
formerly Palembang, the west coast of Sumatra and Coast of. 
Pedier. The people of Johore were formerly, and in periods by 
no means remote, celebrated for their piratical habits, a distinction 
which in some dialects of the Malayan language, made the word 
“ Johore” synonymous with “ robber.” 

“ Another description of piracy of a more atrocious nature‘than 
any of the rest, consists in the treacherous attacks made upon ships 
invited to trade in a friendly manner at different native ports. 
This is a sort of Piracy which has become extremely unfrequent 
since the conquest of Java, and which now that strong | OL Deo 
Governments areestablished within the Archipelago is not likely to 
be again much repeated. | 

“The Malay piratical prows are from 6 to 8 tons burden, and run 
from 7 to § fathoms in length. They carry from one to two small 
Guns, with commonly four swivels or Rantakas to each side, and 
a crew of from twenty to thirty men, When they engage they 
put up a strong bulwark of thick plank. The Illanoon prows are 
much larger and more formidable, and commonly carry from four 
to six Guns, and a proportional number of swivels, and have not 
unfrequently a double bulwark covered with buffalo hide ; their 
crews consist of from forty to eighty men. Both of course are 
provided with spears and j Saal and as many fire arms as they 


* The modes of attack are cautious and cowardly, for plander and 
not fame is their object. They lie concealed under the land, until 
they find a fit object and opportunity. The time chosen is when a 
vessel runs aground, or is becalmed in the interval between the land 
and sea breezes. A vessel under weigh is seldom or never attacked. 
Several of the marauders attack together, and station themselves 
under the bows Bore biel Boel ship — she has ao longer 
sleerage way, is incapable of pointing the action 
continues pred for eel hones Rsing vend fittle mischief, but 
when the crew are exhausted with the defence or have expended their 
ammunition, the pirates take this opportunity of boarding in a mass. 
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“This may suggest the best means of defence. A ship when 
attacked during a calm, ought perhaps rather to stand upon the 
defensive, and wait if possible the setting in of the seabreeze, than 
attempt any active operations which would only fatigue the Crew, 
and Fisab le them from making the necessary defence when board- 
ing is attempted. Boarding Nettings, Pikes and Pistols appear to 
us to afford the most effectual security, and indeed we conceive 
that a vessel thus defended by a resolute crew of Europeans, stands 
but little danger from any open attack of Pirates whatsoever, for 
their Guns are so ill served, that neither the Hull nor Rigging of a 
vessel can receive much damage from them, however much pro- 
tracted the contest.” 

The means recommended to be taken for the suppression of 
pi are thus laid down : 

“ The encouragement of industrious habits in the propre will afford 
the surest means of effecting so great a good, This can only be 
effected as fur as we are concerned, by affording them, a ready and 
free market for their productions. By sich means, and which are 
now fortunately in operation, the most respectable par of their own 
communities become not less interested than ourselves in suppress- 
ing piracy, and are thus made our natural allies. As far as force 
can be useful, it will be enough to say that the pirates are now in 
a manner hemmed in by European Establishments,more active 
and numerous than ever existed in these seas before, and that no 
act of piracy ought to be henceforth overlooked, but be followed 
sooner or later by inevitable punishment from one or other of the 
sng seem Governments. A heavy contribution might be levied 
on Native princes harboring notorious pirates, and the haunts of 
some of the most noted and abandoned of these vagubonds should 
be destroyed by way of example. Towards any effective plan of 
ia against the pirates, it will be necessary that the European 

overnments act in concert, and have a thorough understanding 
with each other. Were the pirates during a moderate period perti- 
naciously and systematically harrased on rinciple now proposed, 
and industry at the same time readecon bent cial, the profession of a 
hay would become hazardous and discreditable, and industy and 
fair trade become honorable and prevalent in proportion. 

“Tt will at once occur to any one at all acquainted with the habits 
of the pirates, and the nature of the seas they frequent, that armed 
Steam-boats will afford the most effectual means of pevesraling 
offensive operations against them. The tranquil navigation 
abundant fuel of these parts seem peculiarly propitious to the 
employment of steam vessels. In these, the pirates who by takin 
advantage of calms anil shoal water constantly escape from 
other armed vessels, would be pursued to certain destruction, they 
would be suddenly attacked in their haunts when unprepared for 
resistance, and in short, from the steadiness, ‘soo fa. certainty 
of such attacks, they would find themselves reduce to a condition 
of the utmost precariousness and insecurity.” 
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In May this year two piratical prahus were put to flight by « 
Dutch gun-boat off Bantjer. The Dutch schooner Anna abont 
this time left Singapore for Batavia, having on board as oors 
seven Malays or ppt who essa to be pilgrims on their 
return from Mecea. When off Lingin these persons rose during 
the night and attacked the crew. They wounded the commander, 
who was on deck, severely with a kriss, and put the crew to flight, 
forcing them to take re in the rigging. The commander 
having grappled with the foremost of his assailants, during the 
struggle they both fell down into the cabin, where with the assist- 
ance of some of the other passengers the pirate was despatched. 
The rest of the pirates endeavored to force their way into the cabin, 
but two of them being killed by shots fired from below, the 
remainder desisted and attempted to set fire to the vessel. The 
crew having by this time rallied, prevented this from being 
carried into effect, one of the pirates was killed by a boarding pike, 
and the other three driven into the sea. These last cut away the 
boat of the vessel, but it swamped immediately on reaching the 
water, and it is supposed they were all three drowned. It was 
afterwards ascertained that the leader of the party had been some 
time settled at con as a fisherman, and that shortly before 
this attempt on board the Anna he had absconded, leaving some 
debts unpaid. A piratical prahu manned by 23 Chinese, was 
seized by a Duteh ecruizer in the month of June, and carried into 
Rhio. The boat had been fitted out at a small village on the 
north-east side of the island of sag and cruized at first 
in the Straits between Singapore and Malacca, but not meeting 
with much success, they ined ea descent upon a small island to the 
southward of the Carimons, where they killed the male inhabitants, 
three in number, and carried away the women and children and all 
pag ean property: They were soonafterwards taken. On landing 
at Rhio, two of the Chinese made their escape, and two Malay pi- 
lots, of whom there were altogether three attached to the boat, were 
bayonetted in trying to getaway. Some of the Chinese inhabit. 
ants of Rhio showed a disposition to effect the liberation of their 
by force, buttheauthorities took measures to repress.an 

iratical vessels were seen of 

the coast of Java, some of them being of very large size. The 
is, belonging to the Dutch royal navy, had an engage- 

ment with seven of these prahus. A Sambawa arp Pen ad 
ack Cape Sandana by a pirate who carried eight lillas, and 
one (Sortie lbgeesoti A short time previous, a big was 
pasacel - vessel iris of saree on regdeae 
coast fava. Five pirates t a prahu-mayang eral 
after a combat of more than five hous in duration. Ane 
native craft from Rhio, loaded with ier, was attacked by six 
ar off Pekalongan and sunk. The brig Sara, on the 11th 

y, had an en ent with two piratical vessels, each armed with 
two guns and four lillas, off Mandalike, which lasted from the 
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morning ‘till the afternoon. The Sara having exhausted all her 
pee rhich he cee ight. During the 
} | in use Ww u 

several times ema to a prahu- 


pened at a short distance from Jay the gun boat of the residency 
was attacked by a pirate which ere ele pracy wpe 
Pitts the ore two prabu-mayang had fallen into the hands of 
acer crews being carried awa. y prisoners. 

this year the 8 of Matam, on the west coast 
of Bor continued to and assist the ‘Pirates, in spite of the 
om concluded by etherlands Indian Government with him 





there, ie omar the Dutch ain tiamshie) [ata Captain 
Dibbetz, commander of H. N. “tide Datong, were 
av this insult. The Sultan, was dethroned, and Rajah Akil 
who. | once been famous 0s a pirate, but who for many babe: 
i ther mort ee on snfpracptedinsetneings 





1 hang Yahi nies iareccasaty 

eared Mala who timed the erow out and took posession 

Sn ave Leal rebcuting on call Soh an jungle fui 

way to Singapore , SU on J 

Te aly te Sip Freleng z gee ee Loni Bat en Oth 

August on one of the C as OND p, and all endeavours 
to oe Dawg Fees Oe oe to their boats and | 
oo td mop cman oy mapa 

saw it y five or six pirate 

which had been hovering round the veseel for two or three 

ys previously. In March, Paper sone brig Meridian 

which was at anchor off Pulo shgescsrers island to the north 
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kept exposed to the burning with vering trowsers, 
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oa) aya siugip taste , and it was resolved 
to hold to ransom. prahu proceeded to Samatan, 
plundering a small trading boat on the way, and the chief of Sa- 
matan was employed in carrying on negotiations with the Resident 
of Sambas for their liberation. The mate, apprentice and 

, were finally broug'it to Sambas, and sent to the brig, but the 
Manila seamen were relsned by the pirates, who refused to ransom 


Te, In October, the Dutch schooner Windhound, Lieutenant 
De Man, belonging to the colonial navy, encountered six p piratical 
vessels near P on the coast of Java, and attacked them. 
Five made their escape, and one was taken and brought into port. 
In this year treaties were made by the Dutch government with 
some chiefs on the coast of New Guinea, which contained clauses 


ati ting for the on of pi 

ia May the an Beak at Faas souciek Gia‘iieslinl 
sales. one of which she took ; it was found to have four guns of 
some calibre. A tope coming from Sumanap, having a crew of 15 
men, was taken by pirates off Biliton, Another ne u was 
captured by pirates hetween Muntoh and Jebus ; ae 
ley with two hanks of oars, well armed and manned by a crew of 
150, gave chase to a pope canis yori: from i — however 
succeeded in st y takin anka. Four pirate 
boats cruized near Goevong Asam, a Jeanie deehtentensamins 


the river Banju Assin at Palem provers 
devastate the ‘coasts meSbce mgs mad Spar Octo trading 


prahu from Makassar came to action with two piratical boats 
the Straits of Banka, and half of the crew were already hare de 
combat when it was rescued by the Dutch schooner Zephyr of the 
royal uavy. Towards the end of the sala , the Dutch colonial 
marine was reduced to two guard ps, five brige, nine schooners 
and nine care sas dilygee manber” an says Colonel De Man, com- 
mandant and director of the maritime forces, “ appears insufficient 
for cruizes, and for the defence of this Archipelago against the 
attacks and depredations committed in so many quarters by the 
; insufficient for the service of convoys, which are unceasing- 
Papen tay Ste eg On the 10th of October, a 
to the Rajah of Pahang, was taken b three 
pane iratical prahus off Point Romane, at the ectraies $5 the 
Straits of Singapore. As the boats was Point Romania with 
abetted stan f land, Daily dude tower: 
a projecting piece o ap~ 
eand hailed the (An thane waa fittie Gind ot the tines: 


Fhe did not Ni walls tip persue ta 
t, on whi Thay: feed ats lane; ded shomihe and boarded 


ingle gun could be loded nthe unforesmate pra 

fire of the Sireles Kiled cao wane nad woented othe No resi 
ance was made, but the pirates nevertheless speared several men, 
and pinioning the rest sent them into their own prahus, and then 


oH 
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commence’ plundering the boat. The consisted of 100 
piculs of tin and several catties of gold dust, | Espa indo 
of value, which were all removed by the pirates, who cut the masta 
of the Beak aed ‘ack her adrift, and then returned to their place of 
concealment. They stated that they were part of a force of forty 
Lanun prahus, who were | aent the entrance of the Straits, 
td fr eee Cone Sea phic - boats on their way to 
m 10, an phic pr 
thee of whch wer item and wher mt 
ling as slaves. These piratical prahus were of ve nia 
double banked, two of them having crews of from 70 to 80 men 
each, and the other 40 or 50 men, each boat being armed with 
two gp esey ve SLs Sa Sk Sean OF ri ats, pistols, 


ei &e., Three Arabs who Sed divest ie cos 
ahang peak were released pt the oer cook asiaak 
to Singapore in a small Pirates giving them a little 
ge and permitting five of th ‘hs te men belonging to the Pahang boat 
accompany them. This was done from the respect in which 
Arabs aretncll by al all the Mahomedans of the Archipelago, even the 
most lawless. The pirates said they were not afraid o of any vessela 
that could be sent against them either from Singapore or Rhio, 
ods con? pra ced aengun palst Bik Kaleue, Srteoes 
every prahu earn m ringanu 
and Pahang. | m and sunpan pe imrod and City of A r 
on their passage from Batavia to Phe ae 
fell in with a native brig off the N t of Lingin, bound to 
Rhio, which had been plundered by ‘aickes, & sence of her crew 
killed or severely wounded by them. Before the Nimrod 
and City of Aberdeen came up with the brig, they saw several 
a, alongside of her, which sheered off on their approach. 
These’ vessels were afterwards becalmed near the same spot, and oblig- 
ed to come to anchor, upon which five or six prahus also anchored 
round each vessel. They were of very large size, Diets probable 
and full of men, and had there been only one shi 
Sent crac eat ee gy see pirtical prak he hie bl 
man ; 
ed by pretty Rajahs, which had been annoying re command 
iptured the exertions used by the Resident of Ma- 
A gun boat sent out by the authorities at Singap , to beat 
Mas tet clesatone ened, om 2 bueciaanle te rtunate. In 
first she entered, such & formidable force of pirates 
that the people of the gun boat dared not make 
errand known, but pretended they were in search of some 
‘ ‘eager lpn The ee Se 
<9 oS aecadl tae 7 ee In the end of this year, the first 
account of the murder of Captain Gravesome and part of 
at shacais tod Wh epee at Boge pan 07, 
i. w m a a in 
ah Hucasl ene planter et a coulteatas tne by 
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Sultan of Koti. The remains of Captain Gravesome’s vessel were 
in the river Koti at the time Mr Dalton was there, anda 
of articles belonging to the vessel were still in possession of 
the e Sultan and others, s hile amongst his slaves were ix 3 
who had belonged to the vessel. The vessel left Pinang or | 


in 1819, having See a eit iy aio ae piece g and tere 
Euro passengers, a young about twenty years 
& boy of about fifteen. fiftesn. ” She tanked at Sam and Pontianak 


and bad received about a picul of gold dust besides several boxes 
of dollars. While Captain Gravesome lay off the Banjarmass 
nver he met with & LOLS pirate called a brother of tha 
Rajah of B ‘in Borneo, who advised him to to Koti 
ra he could easily dispose of the remainder of his opium and 
for gold dust and bird's nests. Captain Gravesome 
pily acceded to this suggestion, and Raga himself undertook 
wnepe ot the vessel up the Kou. On arriving in the Koti river the 
aaa was anchored a the es SOE mbetine ce while 
Raga proceeded u river under arrango- 
ments with the Sultan of Koti for trading, but im reality to procure 
the Sultan’s consent to cut off the vessel and to make an 
~ ee of the ! The seamed: deraeacnane’ te oid obtained, 
returned and comm massacre, 
on Gravesome in his cabin. The crew were then attacked 






shore hid themselves in the jungle. The passenger Conall ‘of 

the » woman and ha boy whe as exvekhely: wounded: ere 

taken to Sultan, and given in c of his mother who inter- 

posed in their behalf. The Sultan told Mr Dalton that — 

cesses dra 9 hors sabe earned games eae nade 

BOE brothers and wives, assured Mr Dalton that 

they were isoned, as the Sultan did not feel himself safe as long as 
pe hee 

the Sultan and Rage a : | | 

had entered into previous to 1 
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Sdisising, eihont retiecting on the dreadful fate of the crews of 
such vessels as have been cut off, or wrecked on this inhospitable 
const.” 

ep this year, we learn from a very valuable account of the 
island of Bali published in the Singapore Chronicle for 1830, two 
French vessels from the Isle of France took away from Bali about 
500 slaves, mostly young women and boys. French vessels from 
Bourbon &c. had been in the practice of coming regularly for the 
purpose of buying saves and inthe ame paper ate ated that the 
utch were in the habit of recruiting their army with slaves pur- 
chased in Bali, hn ld ah erage overnment 
being established at Bali Badong for the purpose. During two 
years 500 men had been proceed from the ieland of i in this 
manner, at a cost of about 20,000 dollars. On Bali all criminals 
msoor? myn to oe Bijele se yell to Oe oe see 
of persons dying without male issu sc of war, divorced 
women, td poor unprotected persons. oa es out 5 pieom 
the Rajahe : = 


THE MIXTURE OF HUMAN RACES. 


The subject of human races, and their division in the population 
of Europe, appears suddenly to have assumed an importance in 
public attention, which there was heretofore no reason to anticipate, 
since tribes and nations seem disposed again to break themselves 
up, and divide according to their races and languag Races are 
made the groundwork of political coalitions, and a difference in 
stock and lineage becomes a plea for separation and hostility. If 
politicians come down into the und of the ethnologist, they 
might condescend to receive a lesson from the science which he 
ecicse 5 sad Gis weal tosh chem Get Ge micte of rae 
is often much more advantageous than their separation. Nothing 
is better established than skit teibiea ail ois Of eriaiciond bela 
improve by the intermixture of varieties, A third stock, descended 
from any two races thus blended, is often superior in physical 
and psychical qualities to either of the two parent stems. The 
fierce indomitable spirit of the one, mitigated by the more docile 
and tamer disposition of the other parent stock, produces a more 
generous and noble off-spring. Facts which seem to establish this 





principle are well known in different provinces of the organised 
world; and corresponding observations have been made in the 








history of mankind. Without resorting to distant regions, we 
may observe that the English and F are mixed races. Who 
os aE our pital tpn esse “dod eee 
of other races engrafted upon it, or that rene ol 
partaking much of their old Celtic character, are not agreatimprove- 
ment gay original Celts—Dr. Prichard—(Address to the 
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THE VEGETABLE PRODUCTS OF THE TENESSERIM PROVINCES. 
By Enwarp O’Rirer, Esq. 


ee ee heel of oe eee ie prodinetions of apontancces growth: 
these provinces, the Teak of its extensive forests holds the most 
inent Dp 1 


prominen forming 2s it does the only staple article of com- 
merce that has as yet unc Tone any Té of a elopement, and 
upon which ante parr hoa oes Sree 
steadily progressed to their present scale of importance. 

The teak forests of these provi form the south-eastern extre- 
mity of its “ habitat” on eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, 
which may be included within the following limits, viz. from the 
15. hs fs OO degree of Ni: Tat, and Go DE 00 Os OF es 
Long., this space forming ter portion of the valley of U 

T wh whi Berd gh that river, and to the 
_Situng, the Salwein, Gyne and Atturan and 


il posed to be a continuation of the 
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Many obstacles oppose themselves to the attainment of an accu- 
unhealthiness of the forests, which possess an atmosphere loaded 
with malaria, and fraught with fever to srelh es nnused 
home market has been created, SiS ts Se 
ing statement of exports from 1840 to the present date, that the 
quantity to be obtained is fully equal to the demand for it, and 
this is he more evident from the circumstance of there being at the 
present time astock of rough logs equal to 15,000 tons of converted 
timber, which has not yet passed the general department, the absence 
of a demand preventing the holders from pé erry Ex scr 


exports ‘of tenk sieabes Sor the yrary row ) to 1845 incl 
1840 4,952 Tons. 

1841 36,580 do. 

1842 =11,487 do. 


hich may be added 9,415 tons enone ship and house 
to which may be 3,415 tons appropriated to ship and hou 
building and other purposes, giving a value, at the rate of 40 rup 
per ton, of Cos. Ra. $69,800 as an annual amount derivable 
this commercial staple of Moulmein. 

As these remarks are intended merely as a general notice of the 
neve See aac the subject of teak timber in relatio “ri 
ri lations : t for its preservation, working 
of the forests, tenures &c. do not appertain to the subject in hand. it 
will not be foreign to the subject however to state that the system 
of administration applied to this vital element of the prosperity of 
Moulmein has hitherto fallen far short of its actual requirements. 
For the due encouragement of the timber trade in the first instance 
it was deemed advisable to grant licenses to cut teak within certain 
ill-defined limits to parties connected with the trade of the place, 
which teak on its arrival from the forests was subject to a certain 
rate of duty. For the preservation of the forests, certain terms 
were demanded by government from the holders of licenses, to the 
effect that trees below a standard size were to be left, and for each 
full sized tree felled, a stated Aumber of young trees were to be 
planted, the lafter having from experiment been found to be 
im 


With so frail a tenure, it might have been anticipated that the 
holders of such licenses, perhaps without any large amount of 
capial wistanie Be Ried porporey, weal eadeare > 
largest possible amount of benefit at the least possible outlay, with- 
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out reference to the ultimate etna of the forests ; hence 
the of sub- as being the most con- 
genial means tthe end, th 4 Su at ao eae ke 

the working of the forests by Burmese who receive an 


advance on a contract to pay to the holder of the cutting license the 
half of the timber on pe soxival ea cake To the same causa 


must be assigned the reckless tion of pr which has 
become a stem in the extraction’ of the erally Lan leg aalens 


of Sedan buhay of tha lexgat size aul adlatrably edepens 

for ship’s masts, are for the sake of convenience and expedition ~ 
in their transport to Moulmein, cut into lengths of more 
able dimensions, say from 15 to 20 cubits, and in this form of og 
depreciate the value of the original spar to one-tenth of the amount 
it would have realized as a ship's mast! No excuse can be admit 
ted in extenuation of this defective process of working the forests;— 
the most erful and effective animal wer in the shape of 
os pri (which are in general use in the forest work) is abundant 

cheap ; and if to that power the simplest European mechanical 
appliances were systematically applied with @kall and 
management, the British navy might be masted from the teak 
forests of these provintes. 

For the effectual preservation and continuation of supply of this 
valuable material from these provinces, some remedial measure of 
legislation is much needed, such in fact has ocoupied the deepest 
consideration of the present commissioner, and the point now 
a be settled is, that of the nature of the measures to be 
adopted the future. Whether it be found expedient to reserve 
the forests as a gh of Fo property exclusively, or on the other 
en pee rel 0 Property =i perpetuny fo the holies of 

fined terms, and thereby enlist their 

Prana iret nthe prevervaon of th we, a ement 

of their ageless either of the arm the besis of 

lishment of a well-organised | system Scare ing peo 
of the present obviously defective one, permanent good m 

Saas partie sig untigaboad er speci letious Sy look: Seirweaiel ta thee 

Immense tracts of forests still uncut will have 

y of capitalists at home, whose attention has 

war system of investment by the liberal tenures 
: tiene Guat ing Leonia x neceetes Y government and 
instead of confining the forest operations to the immediate vi 
of the water as hitherto; each property will then possess am 
means of transit from its most distant parts for the extraction of 

| timber in its entire state, which still remains even in those 
forests said to be “exhausted,” because distant from the point at 
Water carriage becomes available. 

The subject of teak timber has claimed the attention of several 
public journals of late in consequence of some disclosurces made in 
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the proceedings of the government dock yard of Bombay ; and all 
are unanimous in directing attention to it as a most important com- 
modity, demanding the most stringent legislation to secure supplies 
for the future from the British possessions, equal to the growing de- 
mand for 8 ee thus noticed by Friend of India :— 
“The amazing durability, we we might alnost sey indestructibility of 
teak, renders it not onl most valuable, but the most 
valuable wood in a climate like that of India, where the elements 
of decay are so numerous and powerful, where dampness brings on 
aero jon and the white ene devours without scruple.” 
| kinds of timber which abound in the forests in addi- 
tion to na are very numerous ; many of these possess qualities 
superior to that timber in regard to durability under exposure to 
alternations of heatand moisture, and unlike teak, when used as 
posts for housesseveralare impervious to the attack of the white ant 


—their specific gravity, exceeding for the that of 
water, and t their si — cae srincopla Saetacles 
to geri more | epee Deora 

rincipal trees are the foll , some of them classed by 


De Wa i hts motioe of the foresin.o f these provinces. 
2 Thengan “ Hope Odorata.” 


3P Acacia,” 


meat 

é. 

aly 
] 


OF the tng Am anda prceninent in i haa 

as a forest tree of the dimensions, 1 te straightness 

mgr ot oan Tage 
ey waeee Be ene r of 


bri vee’ a creck fu thin vicamisy 3 64 in mud and exp 
wis beyond t sappy parts i lately 
bark, the posts of the bridge th of | 


consisting ) trees 

et on the spot atonce. This unexam darabi- 
co Peace of these provinces a val article for 
; and should the attention of parties be directed 

to it, the supplies to be obtained from these forests alone for rail- 
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way sleepers are unlimited ; it would also be found to answer 
admirably for such ship-building purposes as require extra strength 
and durability, and would afford the finest keel-pieces in the world. 

Bambwai and Peenguda possess the same property as Anan 
in resisting decay, but are less abundant, denser in grain, 
abound in knots and smaller in size than that timber, they are 
however prized by the natives for their useful properties, and are 
with “ Thengan” generally used in the whole tree as posts for 
tke: ened to soem pendeal as hv abet aR rposes b 

[he wood in most use for almost all purpe ut prin- 
eipally for large cmabeer which form the bottoms of the native rad 
ing crafts is “ Thengan,” this is owing to its being more plentiful 
than most of the others, easily worked ; and on killing the tree 
before felling as with teak is then capable of floating ; this process 
however is rarely observed ; the tree selected for working is felled 
and hollowed on the spot, and the canoe removed to the locality 
of the water to undergo the process of widening by fire, some trees 
producing by this rude process canoes of G0 to 70 feet long by 6 
to 8 feet breadth across the centre. 

“ Kouk H’moo” “Toung Being” and “Theet Kha” are also 
much sought after by the natives for boats—the former is also well 
adapted for spars for vessels, being straight, light, of large dimen- 
sions, and of long fibre. “ Toung Being” is equally lasting with 
Thengan but scarcer than the latter of sizes to afford a large canoe ; 
“Theet Kha” is a ight timber easily worked and from its posses- 
sing the valuable property of being exempt from the attack of the 
“ teredo” is in great request for small canoes, it is a scarce tree 
however. In common with “Theet Kha” both “ Anan” and 
2 Peengado" are impervious to Be crete attack of the “ ter- 

19," two latter may possess such property as the consequence 
of their closeness of fibre and witrenad hardness, but the same 
reason cannot be applied to “ Theet Kha” from its °P posite cha- 
racteristics, In the latter case it is owing in all y ity to the 
existence of some acrid principle in the woed Gms ied by its 
name “ Bitter-wood”) which, similar to oxide of iron has the effect 
sie apa the insect. In the constructions of wharfs and 
embankments on the river face, both “ Anan” and “ Peengado” 
would be found valuable for posts, and if proper care be observed 
in the selection of arian pit orig Suabsirtractimet a 4 
—- of the tree it wolld doubtless prove as lasting as brick- 


“ Padouk” affords a fine timber for many purposes, and from 
es a nae Sree Seine ne bees Wemca tt iio reneral notice. 
Several experiments have been made with it in the Ordnance 
or, eritadler tephra Sowrnemagn aL cna aece et 
with what result, I am unable tostate. As a substitute for teak, 
should it be found to answer for the above stated and other pur- 
poses, it is valuable, and from its large size, even grain rendering it 
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susceptible of a high polish, and beauty of color and pattern, it 
appears be cull seed to the manufacture of articles of furniture. 
‘he foregoing are the most generally known woods of the forests 
in common use with the natives, but to them might be added a 
list of forty to fifty others more or less useful, which require but 
a careful examination to reveal some quality that may them 
of serviceable application. } 
Of the remaining forest trees and shrubs which possess valuable 
ae: the following are those most adapted to a demand for 
urope consumption ; but owing to that absence of commercial 
enterprise alread ly noticed, are at the present moment all excluded 
from the list of exports in Great Bri 


Dyes. 
apan Wood....... . “ Caesalpinia’.....+.- * Teni-yei 
Cecsemelengeslae jee i Autuenrenm. beac « Peingnay.” 
Red-Dye..........- “‘ Morinda Citrifolia”.. “ Neepatsay.” 
For many years past a trade from Mer; to Deces in Sapan 


wood has been prosecuted by the native boats, the article being 
obtained from the Sapan wood forests lying near the frontier hills, 
from the Eastern side of which large pees are annually import- 
ed through Bangkok into Singapore. It is also found throughout 
the valley of the Great Tenasserim river and is said by the Karens 
to be plentiful in the vicinity of the head waters of the “ Hloin 
Bwai” and “ Dagyne.” In isolated patches it,is found generally 
distributed throughout the whole provinces. 

The dye obtained from the wood of the “ jack” as prepared by 
the natives is a brilliant orange yellow, which is attained by the 
addition of an infusion made from the leaves of the “Don-yat" pro- 
ducing a brilliancy of color not excelled by the best English dyers. 
The new sacerdotal dresses of the “ Poongyees” evince the effect 
esd pie deme Dei a specimen of the dyed article sent home 
it yi i prea surpass most of the — eres e of if lis e 
its and as a process not requiring the application of an 
the metallic bases as a mordant, i doubtless become an article 
of enquiry and consequent standard value. 

a red dye obtained from the Ape the eae 

itrifolia” is equal in every respect to that of the Sapan wood ; it 
is in fact in generale wth the mates ford ing the yarn of the 
native cloths, both silk and cotton ; and with the exce of some 








specimens of Java dyes obtained from the same tree, I have rarely 
seen better singl colors of the kind ; it must be borne in mind in 
relation to such a comparison, that the use of mineral mordant in 
the native pr unknown, and with the exception of weak ley 





he native process is 
made from the ashes of some of the animals of the jungles, no other 
ae is made beyond the simple solution of the extract from 
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Of four different species of plants indigenons to these provinces, 
is wed by the natives in their blue dyes, those in general use are 
“Mai-yuet-thai” described a3 an “Indigofera” by aie 
“Mai-cvee” do. “Creanthdrea” 

““Mai-Newai” do. “Cesclepius tactoria”™ by Roxburgh. 

The “ Mai-Gyee” produces the best coloring solution and is 
consequently in more general use, each village bere a small plot 
of the plant from which the lenves are obtai as occasion 

requires : the of dyeing being simply that of repeated 
eenerion of Secret rn into the liquid obtained from the plant after 


fermentation, until the requisite depth of color is attained, and the 
subsequent process of the ley application concludes the dyeing 
operation. 


Green colors are produced by the application of a solution of 
“Turmeric” and any of the juices of fruit possessing : 
acidulous quality—the Citric being preferred in this respect. The 
Yona is taken from the “ ley” solution after dyeing a full depth of 
color from the indigo, aad in its wet state su cg to the action 





of the Turmeric and Citric acid solution ; ‘ of color 
depending upon the wish of the operator as is a single, or 
repeated immersion. 





Of trees and plants possessing odoriferous properties, those 
forming articles of trade are as follows :-— 

Natire name. 

“ Kurrawa” § Laurus Sasafras Sasafras, 

“ Kenamet” Santalum Bastard sandal wood. 

“ Thee-Kye-bo” Larus C, Wild Cinnamon. 

 Akyan”™ A very fragrant and a very scarce wood of high value 
with the natives. 

The whole of the foregoing are more general in the forests of 
the lower province of Mecoul they are however met with, distri- 
buted sparingly throughout the whole of the provinces, chiefly i im 
the valleys near the sources of the larger rivers, all are much 

by the Burmese as forming a portion of their “ Materia 
edica” and are also in extensive use for incense and similar 


pur 
| are oil producing trees are :— 


Bank "S942 both of the class “Dipterocarpus” and 


"Thee. 
” produ the black varnish to the 
Burman (etory nad pith er ehen the S cacl eects a general use 


is made, 
The Tavoy provi from the large number of wood oil trees 
found in its ss, oupekien the whole of the provinces with mate- 


rials made from ‘te ; as torches &e. it is also used extensi vely 
by the natives for burning and has been found to answer very ¥ 
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as a paint ofl when freed from its coarser feculencies ; in whucti 

state it is also applied as a varnish for teak built houses ; it is not 

Sargon known that this oil possesses the same medical qualities 
3 the Balsam Copaiba. 

Were a process of clarification applied to this oil, it would be 
found to meet a ready demand in the home market ; and from its 
great abundance and cheapness would afford every reasonable 
expectation of a profitable result, it has as yet not undergone such 
a trial of its value at home, and until that be effected it may 
remain as heretofore an abundant and useful article of mative 
consumption solely. 

a tzee”” 1s not so abundant in these provinces as to afford 
room for export, a demand created for this purposes would be met 
by supplies derived from the trade with Rangoon, where it is pro- 
curable in ares uantities ; this for the present however does not 
appear probable, from the circumstance of its having been ineffec- 

. x brought to the notice of parties at home whose interests 
would be promoted by its introduction as an article of import from 
this quarter, and after several notices through the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal on its valuable properties as a black varnish, it has met 
with no further enquiry. | 

The others known forest productions which, in quantities would 
form a valuable acquisition to the exports of these provinces are;— 


Gamboge—produce of " Conbe toldes t « Tha-nahtan.” 
Camphor. . . . “Blumia” — “ Poma-thein.” 
Balsam tolu. . .. .. «+ «+ « « “ h’nan-tarook-tzée.” 
Cardamoms.... .« : “ h’pa-la-thee.” 


The irene prestocing Dosh “ Gamboge” and “ Balsam-tolu” are 
unequally dispersed ugh the jungles and are comparatively 
scarce, the gumboge of the two predominates, and might afford a 
considerable quantity of the article did the knowledge of its value, 
and the process of collecting it exist with the Karens ; the tree 
however is felled indiscriminately with the rest of the forest in the 
annual clearings for upland paddy and vegetable plantations, and 
an article which forms a prominent item im the rich exports from 
Siam, is on this side of the border range utterly neglected and 

yed. 


The most common weed which springs up after the fires of the 
new clearings in the jungle, is that which produces the camphor ; 
of its abundance itis scarcely necessary to remark that it is, next 
to grass, in excess of all other spontaneous vegetable life, and with 
proper appliances in the manufacture of the salt (its property) 
gat ads rendered useful as an article of commerce. 

The following remarks of Dr J. McClelland on the subject of 
this camphor submitted to his inspection by the writer in 1842 
may be interesting :— 
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With regard to the letter of Mr O’Reiley, which we have in- 
sertad in the correspondence, we referred to mete he Seram- 
pore for information relative to the plant affording the camphor, 
of which specimens, both of the plant itself, and of the crude cam- 
phor afforded by it, had been forwarded by Mr O’Reiley. Re- 
garding the plant, Dr Voigt states, that it belongs to De Candolle's 
genus “ Blumis,” and is, os far as he can see, a new species ; the 
genus however affords, Dr Voigt remarks, several species present- 
ing camphoracious properties. sample of camphor forwarded 
by Mr O’ Reiley, as obtained from the plant in question, which 
a to be very common on the Tenasserim coast, we placed in 

2¢ hands of the Laboratory Assistant in the Honorable conreny’s 

Dispensary, in order to have a portion of it refined, and also that 
the Various preparations of camphor in medical use might be pre- 
pared from it, which has been done areoedneys nd the samples 
of the different articles obtained, have been submitted, through the 
proper channel, to the Medical Board. 

n refining this camphor, there isa loss of about 25 per cent 
of its weight. The ordinary loss in refining China camphor is 
about 19 percent. Taking the value of the latter at 4s 8d per Ib. 
in its crude state, the usual rate being for the present years 2 
rupees 5 annas per Ib., that of the former would be 33 9d ; but last 
year the article was obtained for 2 rupees per lb., or 11d per Ib. 
less than its cost, this year ; so that the Tenasserim camphor would 

uire to be delivered at 2s 10d or 1 rupee 5 annas per Ib. in 
order to complete with the Chinese article. From the observations 
of Mr O’ Reiley, the plant seems to be very abundant, and the 
method of manufacture both simple and efficient, so that there 
would not ap to be any obstacle to the article becoming an 
important production. In its refined form, it is identical in all ite 

Pperies with Chinese camphor.” 

_ Cardamoms are collected by the Karens in small quantities, which 
find a sale in the place; but the amount thus gbtained is in very 
small proportion, to the actual production of the jungles ; the older 
forest clearings appear to be the resort of the plant, which might 

é propagated to a large extent with no trouble oven eonicsergs’ 
the seed over the surface of the ground at the commencement o 
the 8. W. monsoon; such an employment however is naturally 
distasteful to the Karens who find Pull cacupaticn more congenial 
to thelr habits in killing and felling the teak of their localities, 

Gums and Resins 

_ Are of such trifling importance in the range of native wants that 
little ig known of these productions, which in tha large Ming Sl 
forest trees of these provinces may be supposed to exist. 

“ Then-gan” “ Then-gui” and several other trees belonging to the 
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class “ Eleocarpus,” possess a resin similar in its properties to the 
« Copal” of commerce ; but the quantity to be obtained from each 
tree, and the process of collecting it, are alike unknown. 

tine may also be included in the list of products obtain- 
able within the range of these provinces. A Belt of fir trees 
ieeaee by Dr McClelland 23 a new variety of the “ Pinus- 
longifolia,” is found occupying a range of hills on the upper waters 
of the Thoung-yeen river, the elevation of this site has not been 
ascertained, but with a contiguous water carriage it is reasonable to 


suppose that with any ocieety sree of skill, the trees might be 
extracted from their present Fa and made to constitute a 


valuableaddition tothe presentcircumscribed commerce of Moulmein. 

In the foregoing enumeration of useful and valuable productions 
of these provinces, it will be seen that by far the larger portion 
remains in a state of inutility, but as each succeeding year rolls on, 
bringing fresh discoveries in the arts, extending the present, and 
ahaa dl new demands, it is to be hoped that a stimulus will, ere 
long, be given to commercial cangpl in and enquiry, which will 
develope all sources of commerce these provinces possess ; and it 
would be hazarding no rash opinion in stating, that at each advane- 
ing footstep in the investigation of the interior resources of the 
country, fresh discoveries would be made ; and articles of commer- 
cial value would be brought to light which in their useful applica- 
tion would evince the importance of this hitherto lithe known 
portion of the British territory in the east. | 

It is more than probable that an investigation of the characters 
of the forest veretation would disclose the existence of that valua- 
ble tree from which the “ Gitta Taban” or “ Percha” of commerce 
is obtained, its Beoecepiics) limits have yet to be ascertnined, and 
on reference to Wallich’s list of trees found in the Tavoy provinces, 
I find the “ Sapotea” stated ; with the remark “leaves a beautiful 
silky and gold color beneath,” which I believe to be the same 
class, and of similar description to the “ Taban” of the Straits. Here 
then is a data upon which a useful search could be instituted, and 
if found so high up as Tavoy, it doubtless exists in greater abun- 
dance further to the south, where the luxuriance of the forest 
vegetation is sarely equalled. 

everal species of “Ficus” found in these forests are known to the 

natives by the name “ tap’haan,” asimilarity to the “ taban” of 
the Malays at once striking, but the milky juices peculiar to the 
“Tap'haan” differ in no respect from those of the “ Peepul” 
“ Banyan” and others of the same clase of “ ficus” which posaces 
an inferior “cuouchonc” property. 
In completion of this crude notice of the various production of 
this coast which possess a commercial value, those of the islands 
must not be forgotton ; forming as they do a list of articles second 
in importance to none of those enumerated. 

Distributed throughout the Mergui Archipelago and forming 
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the medium of trade by native craft with rane pone ly are 
bird's nests, beche de mer, fish sounds and dried fish, of the finest 
description. Tortoiseshell is occasionally met with, and the exist. 
of pearl beds has long been known to the Chinese who 
frequent the islands. Tin and copper ores have been obtained 
from known localities in the Mergui group, and the timber of 
the forests is said to surpass in size and beauty most of that of the 
coast. The mangrove swamps which surround each island afford 
in the bark of the tree a powerful “tanin,” which with a system of 
screwing into bales, would prove a source of profit as an article 
of export to Europe, and in conclusion of the list, with waters teem- 
ing with fish, the sounds of which properly prepared constitute the 

inglass of commerce, it would be difficult at the present day te 
find a nucleus for commercial enterprise more promising than this 
of the Mergui Archipelago. 

The first steps in the advancement of a knowledze of the re- 
sources of any country belong as a matter of polity to its govern- 
ment; private eniosprse in pioneering operations has become pro- 
verbially unsuccesstul, finds but few advocates even among the 
most sanguine and speculative, resting therefore with government 
to institute measures for dispelling the darkness that clothes many 
sources of information affecting the commercial resources ot these 
provinces ; the most effectual and obviously least expensive plan 
would be, to establish at the seat of government in each province, 
under one of an officer of government, a repository in which to 
preserve all specimens of economic value and utility found within 
Ws area, due encouragement being afforded to the natives, and 
more especially to the Karens. It would be found that specimens and 
information connected with the geological and minerological 
characters of the country would accumulate, and in course of time 
afford a rich and varied store of valuable information, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity for the employment of means of investigation of the 
interior in the first instance, except such as on discovery by these 
means from their importance demanded it, the very.extent and 
importance of which tend to defeat the object in view, by operat- 
ing ay the readily excited fears of a race of people, who have 

é recollection of the compulsory measures of their former 
rulers deeply impressed upon their mi 

Specimens of importance would be submitted in due course to 
the report of the home authorities, and by a system of sp pba 
of such reports, combined with the prior circumstances of locality 
&c. duly noted at the time of reception, the best possible informa- 
tion could be obtained by any party wishing to embark in its 
developement, without the necessity of any initiative process of 
such investigation with it attendant obstacles, 
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ON THE LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PAPUAN, AUSTRA-— 
LIAN, AND MALAYU-POLYNESIAN NATIONS. 
By G. Wixosor Eant, Esq., MN. R.A. &. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MALAYU-FPOLTNESIANS. 


Great dispersion of the race.—Their physical and moral characteristics as 
contrasted with thoee of the Papuans.— Dark and fair tribes.---Human sacri- 
Jices.--- Mode of re dag of the dead.---Character af their migration as com- 
pared with that of the Papuans.-—- Two great branches of the race.--- Maritime 
enterprise of the“ Pacific" branch.—-Agriculiural spirit of the branch inka- 

iting the Indian Archipelago.---Ejfect of foreign influcnces on the race.--- 
Pe of Ceram, Timor, and the Serwatiy iefonds.-—-General appearance of 
the ty Islanders.---Gingular position of their villages. 


The Malayu-Polynesians have scarcely been known to us as a 
nation more than quarters of a century. The early Spanish 
aerenore and the English buccaneers, when crossing the Pacific, 

ily pursued a course which led them clear of the numerous 
groups of islands scattered over the tropical portions of this ocean, 
and if they happened to discover one or other of the detached 
islands, their rough method of dealing with aboriginal tribes 
vented them from acquiring any accurate details concerning thei 
customs and-characteristics, In the Indian Archipelago, again, 
the Mahomeddan Malays were those with whom European strang- 
ers had their principal dealings, and commerce being their chief 
object, they paid little attention to the people of the interior of the 
islands they visited. It was not until the Pacific was explored by 
our celeLrated navigator Cook that any thing like accurate detail 
were obtained concerning them, and since then so much information 
has been afforded by subsequent navigators, and by intelligent 
missionaries who have resided among them for years, that the 
Malayu-Polynesians, of the Pacific, at least, are better known to 
us than many nations nearer home and far more accessible. The 
great interest they have excited among intelligent Europeans is 
romney in some degree owing to their com ively recent 
iscovery; but the singular position in which they were found is 
quite clent to account for it:—a people comparatively uncivi- 
hzed, unacquainted with the use of iron, and therefore incapable of 
constructing substantial vessels, yet possessed ofa spirit of enterprise 
that had led them to seek out and occupy islands remote from each 
other, and scattered over seas comprising from Easter island in the 


east to cae raiser in the west, 200 degrees of longitude or nearl 

three fifths of the circumference of the sibs | i! 
The strongest evidence in favour of a common origin for all the 

Malayu-Polynesian tribes is to be found in the general uniformity 
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that exists in the structure of all the dialects spoken by them, and 
in the almost perfect identity of many of the words most commonly 
in use. But this is asubject that I do not purpose to enter upon, 
especially as it is in the course of illustration by the editor of this 
Journal, who has given considerable attention to this branch of 
ethnology, while my own observations have been chiefly the result 
of the favourable circumstances in i I pore been laced for 
btaining a personal acquaintance with many of the tribes which 
form the subject of the oot : 


i nt sav. 

The physical characteristics of he Malayu-Polynesians are eo dis- 
tinct from those of the Papuans, that a single glance is sufficient to 
detect the difference between the races. Theircomplexion varies from 
pale yellow to nut-brown, the former being usually accompained by 
comparatively regular features, straight hair, and a superior stature 
to the others; while the latter is usually found in conjunction with 
short and squat figures, features of a more heavy character, obli- 

uely-cet eyes, and hair, thouch long, oftenwavy orslightly curled. 

he celebrated French navigator, Bougainville, was so struck with 
the difference he found in these particulars between individuals 
whom he met with at Otaheite, that he supposed them to belong to 
different races. This variation, however, admits of easy explana- 
nation, for the fair people all belonged to the upper classes, who 
were well fed and seldom subjected to exposure to sun and rain, 
while the others all belonged to the poorer classes, on whom labour 
and hardships may have produced deteriorating influences. The 
same difference is found among the tribes of the Indian Archipelago, 
but here the causes are more apparent. The fairer tribes are 
invariably found occupying the elevated table lands, where they 
enjoy a pure climate and abundant food ; while their bretheren of 
the coasts spend no small portion of their time cramped up in 
canoes or small prahus, and rarely enjoy a free use of their limbs. 
A very fair example of this is afforded by the inhabitants of Cele- 
bes, where the mountaineers, as far as personal appearance is 
concerned, are the aristocracy of their race, yet are evidently the 
same people with the dark, squat, Bugis. 

In their moral characteristics the difference is equally great. The 
ferocity and hatred to strangers of the Papuans gives place toa mild 
and gentle disposition and a spirit of hospitalit y towards visitors which 
distinguishes them from most of the uncivilized tribes of the world. 
Instances have certainly been known of their behaving with 
treachery towards strangers, but this has been only when their 
cupidity has been tempted by the sight of what, to them, was enor- 
mous wealth, which appeared to be of easy acquisition; or when 
they have been instigated by foreigners who fad settled among 
them and had acquired an influence over them. Until lately our 
acquaintance with the race was confined chiefly to the tribes of the 
western parts of the Archipelago, who had fallen under the sway 
of the Mahommeddans, the baneful influence of whose religion 
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and principles have been found utterly destructive of the better 
qualities in the nature of the Malayu-Polynesian. This accounts 

the generally received opinion of the race, especially of the 
portion which exists within the limits of the Archipelago, being 
more unfavourable than that expressed above. 

Yet with all the amiable traits which the Malayu-Polynesians 
undoubtedly possess, their history is darkened by the prevalence 
of a custom peseusey hateful to a civilized people, to whom the 
shedding of blood, excépt in fight, is especially obnoxious ;—name- 
ly that of human sacrifice. Among the tribes of Borneo, the Phil- 
lippines, Ceram, and Timor, it assumes the form of taking the heads 

enemies and strangers to adorn their rude temples, but in the 
Pacific, and also among the Molucca islands, it has a more decided 
religious character; and human beings, who are slaughtered for the 
occasion, are offered up as sacrifices at certain religious ceremonies 
which occur acsacasen & The mere expression of abhorrence on 
the part of Europeans who became acquainted with the prevalence 
of the custom, has sufficed to put almost a total stop to it through- 
out the Pacific, but it still prevails, though not to a great extent, 
among the islands of the Moluccas, as I shall have to notice below. 
This must not, however, be attributed to blood-thirstiness on the 
part of the Malayu-Polynesians, but to the establishment of a cast 
of Priest-Rulers, who found that by assuming the power of pointing 
out individuals to be sacrified, ry sequired an inflnence over the 
minds of the people, who were thus kept in a state of terror and 
subjection. Christian Priest-Rulers of the last century established 
the same system in civilized Europe ; the Inquisition. Cannibalism, 
of which the New Zealanders and the Battas of Sumatra have 
been, and I fear justly, accused, cannot be admitted as being a 
national custom, and therefore requires no comment here. 

But the most striking of all the customs of the ring bad 
sians is their mode of disposing of the dead, which seems to have 
been retained with great scrupulosity by all the tribes of the race, 
if we may judge by the sit faa of the a among all, even 
the most remote, who display evidence of bain the same origin. 
agua, tear more rude tribes the bodies of the dead are rolled up 
in soft bark and Noe: all in cradles formed of poles, and arranged 
between two forked branches of a forest tree, so as to form a secure 
repository for the body, which is allowed to remain there until the 
flesh has entirely decayed, when the skeleton is either preserved in 
their houses, or placed in some sacred repository. Where forests 
are not at hand, platforms are erected for the purpose, as in the 
Morais of the South Sea Islanders, The reader who feels inter- 
ested in this subject should ase a ee se pe 
sepulture given m Angus’ Travels in South Australia, Stokes 
Voyage ex H. M. 8, Beagle (Gulf « a sr ) Catlin’s 
account of the North American Indians, (the | andans) and in an 
anonymous work recently published on the Nagas or Hill Tribes of 
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Assam, where the uniformity to which I have alluded will be 
sufficiently apparent. The Dayaks of Borneo, the natives of the 
interior of the island of Formosa, those of Ceram and the groups 
of the Molucca Seas, in fact all aboriginal tribes which show 
evidence of an identity of origin with the Malayu-Polynesians, are 
found to adopt this si mode of sepulture. 

But this subject will lead me into endless details, unless I adopt 


some more atic mode of arrangement, and I will therefore 
depart from the plan I followed in my notices of the of irra and 
Malayu-Po- 


ee at once to discuss the probable course of the 
cam migration, All the evidence that can be collected from 
e present condition of the Papuans tends to prove that their 
migration took place at a very remote period ; that they were then 
in an almost purely savage state, having no other arts to elevate 
them above the level of the brute creation than those of obtaining fire 
by friction and employing it in roasting their food, of shaping pieces 
of wood into weapons of war or of the chase, and of deeming the 
bark of trees or logs of wood into canoes or rafts for transportin 
themselves from island to island; and that this migration i 
in one uninterrupted stream, until circumstances occurring near its 
source, cut it off, or tarned it in another direction. On the other 
hand the migration of the Malayu-Polynesians appears to have 
, less unity, and to have been carried on over a long space 
of time, if we may judge by the different degrees of civilization 
which various tribes had attained when first discovered by Euro- 
peans, whose serra ak perfect in every other respect. For 
Instance the South Sea Islanders, who appear to have entered the 
Pacific by way of the Phillippines, from which the Manan and 
Caroline islands form an almost uninterrupted chain to the Friendh 
Islands, were found, on their first discovery, to be very little 
ailvanced in civilization. Their skill in navigation, and in the 
construction of vessels adapted for long sea voyages, and which 
their knowledge of agriculture rendered them capable of furnishing 
with supplies of provisions, enabled them to undertake expeditions 
which the Papuans could never have attempted ; but they were 
unacquainted with the use of iron, and also of the manufacturing 
arts, beyond that of beating out pieces of the soft bark of trees into 
a kind of cloth. That branch of the race which spread over the 
Indian Archipelago as far to the eastward as Ceram,-near New 
Guinea, where it seems to have been stopped by the Papuans, 
sossessed, however, many of the arts of, civilization which have 
mn derived neither from the Hindus nor Mahommeddans, and 
which have evidently been brought from the originsl seat of the 
race, wherever that may have been. This branch of the race is 
also found to differ from the Polynesian branch in a very remark- 
able particular, That spirit of nautical enterprise which carried 
the latter over so large a space of open sea scarcely exists amon, 
the tribes inhabiting the larger islands of the Archipelago, some 
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which, those of Timor for example, have even an objection fo 
embark upon the water. Whether this peculiarity originated in 
their superior state of civilization at the period of their migration 
which enabled them to derive an ample subsistence from the rich 
table-lands of the islands they resorted to, or whether the Polyne- 
sians of the Pacific may have lost some of the arts they once 
possessed from the difficulties that attended their pa saris or 
rom their not finding the necessary materials in the is ds of the 
Pacific, are points that yet remain to be decided. 

The Indian Archipelago, however, is not without poe who 
are equally adventurous navigators with the South Sea Islanders ; 
the Rayat Laut for example, and the Orang Badju who roam 
about th aes or pernen Se Ce) but the bulk — abate 
ri ulation of the Indian Archipelago is now agricultural rath 
ul oie whatever may have been the case formerly. Among 
these I will include the Battas of Sumatra, the Daynks of Borneo, 
the inland inhabitants of Celebes, and the people of Timor and the 
Moluccas. I propose to devote a few pages to the illustration of 
the characteristics of this branch of the race, which is now the 
least known of the Malayu-Polynesians, so many able writers 
having within the last half century made us acquainted with the 
most minute particulars connected with the tribes of the Pacific. 

The foreign influcnees to which the western parts of the Archipe- 
lago have been subjected from baring been successively under the 
partial controul of Hindus, Mahommeddansand Christians, have done 
much to alter the nature and habits of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
In Java the ancient race has entirely disappeared, linlesa the people 
of the Tenger mountains, shortly described in Raffles’ History of 
Java, prove to be a relict of the aboriginal race. Traces of Hindu 
occupation are to be found in Borneo and Celebes, and the Ma- 
hommeddans have extended themselves even to the Moluccas, 
so that the only part of the seapry seer Be in which the ancient race 
can be found without suspicion of having been subjected to foreign 
influences, is the chain of islands extending from Timor to Timor- 
Laut, including: the latter, which from their not possessing valuable 
articles of commerce calculated to attract foreign traders, seem to 
have been neglected by Indian navigators; while the Dutch on 
gaining possession of the Moluccas, contented themselves with 
keeping other Europeans away of Bedeottarsrp.3 small military posts 
at the few ports most likely to be resorted to, leaving the natives 
to the uninterrupted uge of their former customs. Traces of 
Christianity are certainly to be met with near the spots on which 
they had established their posts, but these do not seem to have inter- 
fered with the practice of their ancient customs by the bulk of the 
inhabitants. Equally favourable specimens of the old Polynesi 
race are to be found in Ceram and in Timor, but here they are 
mixed up with Papuan tribes, and the origin of their customs would 
therefore be uncertain. I have also other reasons for selecting the 
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yeorie of the Serwatty islands, (chs name by which this chain is 
Snowe) ee: presming: & type.ct the Malayunesian branch of this 
We are in possession of more details concerning them 
dan of any other aboriginal tribe of the Indian Archipelago, from 
their having become an otiect of interest to the officers 
attached to the Port Essington Expedition, and I am able to offer 
the result of a series of observations on their customs and charac- 
teristics carried on during a close and almost constant interco’ 
of six years, and some of the details may prove not uninteresting 
even to those who care little about a systematic classification of the 
human race. 

It has been a subject of general remark among those visitors 
who have had op the nahi of comparing the Serwatty Islanders 
with the people o rs as countries, that they bear a more 
eral resemb | itants of the South-Sea Islands 
to ede at to tates neue They are taller and 


*] have praia grandes atarranggthimaor ores of inventing a term as applicabla 
ager eo Felon ics ihaiting the Todian Archipelago, ited 





iH 





however, will be psec oa inte Wigible renuier without 
explanation. ke term ‘* wo" by which our frm fr th nal is 
now | known, pathorywik tate term | 


tants. "Tie Cireek not saps is saiererig reeks, and 
so, bat it would be very inappropriate to call natives of the Indian 
fuions, [t therefore becomes ‘ol pogaet to make ose of the term “aboriginal 
tribes of the Indian Archi or some ae A ieee aun inap Newbee nlmne, 
when speaking of the Mal Pol from the 
constant repetition required in E achonieal Slashed ion en alucet olfenaive, 
pot that a writer on t is sabjoct often experiences great difficulty in rendering his 

combs Froncl wh ae abt inguished writings on Ethnol 
whe are diet the extent of their writ 

hiv adopted. the terms Gcequie or Otenate nial eaeemipahi designate the Todieg 


rong, Secither of which, however, have been ilistoryof i 
the late Prichard, the distir vished author ofthe Physical Its enka 
who uses the term Matasian when 5 of the Fo atersiaF 


the Indian Archi baikenty obo write who appears to have noticed 
them, The reason. mtly obvious, The term Aeon is eq ally 6 ee: 


Sir Stamiord Haffle pro that the brown-complexi n dvaces should be termed 
ynesians mp cetingwiah thes trem thea. allied tribes of 
who were tobe termed “Further Polynesiana:" but the Saxon tecema to have 
met with no favour with erage for no other author has ailopted them. 
Never the time has arri brow 
of the India Archipel is urgently required, aad it shoald be mails to eccond as 
hoa as possible with the terms by which that portion of the world is most 
ly kuown, nurnal y “ Tndian Ar petagn’” of © Malayan Archipelago.” By 
adopting the Greek word word for “islands” Ptr salt for which we have a precedent 
in the term “Polynesia,” the inhabitants of the “Indian Archi pelo” or“ Mal 
Archipelngo” would become repectively isdasmesiene te Malavunasiens. I have 
the latter for several reasons, The first term would be too gereral, and 
might be t t equally o epplicae to the Ceylonese ond to the natives of the 
Maldives an. ives. The latter, on the other hand, will show on the face 
of it that it is intended to apply only to the brown races of Archipelago, and it 
credo rant acknowledgement of of the enterprise of the anger n hav 
extended thelr voyages over oe nage Archipelago previous to the arrival 
Europeans. Their ether Phil is spoken at every sea-port, with the exception 
of wolhawang of the oo _itplaae I would suggest, however, that I do not 
ais seer Blpieging, hee general use, but have merely adopted it for my own 
etratiae the subject now "under review. 


J 
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fairer than the Malays or Bugis, and being for the most part 
simply clad in a Weis cloth of colina ‘or of the bark of the paper 
mulberry, with their long, and often wavy hair floating over their 
shoulders, or tied at the back of the head, leaving the ends to stray 
loose like the hairs of a horse's tail, they have a more primitive 
and unartificial appearance than their brethren of the west ; which 
is not a little heightened by the strane Proportions te ete 
in which they generally make their first appearance ;—long and 
crac cora-coras, with low sides, and great breadth of beam, the 
igh stems and sterns which rise like horns at each extremity of the 

vessel being ornamented with festoona of large cowrie-shells and 
veae dnganr aaron hich their villages are erected is also 

[he si sition in which their villages are e is al 
calculated to pg attention. Unlike the Malays and other tribes 
to the west, who build their towns and villages on the low ground 
near the sea or the banks of rivers, the Serwatty Islanders 
invariably select the summits of hills, or the brows of cliffs which 
rise abruptly from the sea, as sites for their habitations. At Kissa, 
the westernmost, and the most populous in proportion to its size 
of the group, every hill with which its surface isstudded is crowned 
with a neat and compact village, and os the grassy slopes which 
run down to the sea are for the most part clear of trees, and 
flocks of sheep tind goats, the island 

arance of life and cheerfulness which is not to be 

ywhere in the western parts of the Archipelago, where 
the high mangroves which line the beaches generally hide the 
interior of the country. The writer will not soon forget the scene 
that presented itself on the occasion of his first visit to Kissa. The 
vessel arrived at the island in the early part of a fine night, and 
it is extremely difficult to find the anchorage (which lies so close 
to the cliffs that a warp is usually carried on shore and made fast 
to the rocks) even in day-light, a gun was fired as a sigual for a 
pilot. Its last echoes had not: ot died away wii the ravines, 
when a bright flash was sent up from the hill overlooking the bay, 
which was repe from hill to hill until the signal must have 
spread over the entire island. A boat was immediately 
from the shores of the bay, which in the course of a few minutes 
brought on board several intelligent natives, with whose assistance 
the vessel was soon secured at the anchorage. We thought at first 
that the flashes were those of great » but were undeceived on 
hearing no report. They proved to have been caused by bunches 
of dried palm leaves suddenly lighted and shaken aloft, these 
bunches being always kept ready for use at a moments notice. This 
is part of a system which they have found it necessary to adopt 
for protection against pirates, who still extend their ravages over 
these otherwise peaceful countries. 


* Only afew years ago the principal village of the island of Roma, within sight of 
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- These elevated villages are wey systematically arranged, and a 
preg of one will gts in The 20 or extreme summit 
of the hill ia occupied a large tree of the ficus genus 
indica of Rumphius) called maringin by the inhabitants. Te bears 
a larger leaf than the waringin of : Malays, and seems to be 
intermediate between it and the fiews religiosa or sacred banyan 
tree of the continent of India. Under the shade of this tree are 
placed the idols of the Many: sid a square platforms of loose 
stones, and here also the rs meet when any important matter 
is to be discussed. Below the tree the sides of the hill are scarped 
into @ succession of platforms or terraces, on which their houses are 
erected ;—oblong, Farn-like edifices, with walls of thick plank 
and roofs thatched with leaves of the cocoanut or sago-palm ; the 
honses of the chiefs being distinguished by wooden appeniagws 
intended apparently to represent buffalo-horns, which are fixed to 
the roof-tree at the gable ends. The lower part of the village or 
town is surrounded by a wall formed of large, loose stones, from 
12 to 15 feet high, and about 4 feet wide at the base. At Letti, 
a nei ‘reat t island, where the hills are far inland, the brows of 
the cliffs which overhang the sea are selected, and a similar mode 
of scarping into terraces is adopted where necessary. The same 
system also prevails at Baba and Timor-laut, but here much more 
attention is paid to the means of defence, probably owing to the 
constant warfare that is carried on between the inhabitants of the 
different villages. | 

This mode of building villages on elevated terraces is not, how- 
ever, peculiar to the Serw Islanders. It is also met with 
among an ancient people inhabiting the bet or mountains in Java, 
to whom allusion has been made above ; and from an article on the 
island of Mindoro which ap in a late number of this Journal 
Wor III p. 756) it would seem to have prevailed formerly at 
the Phillippine Islands, 

Arother singularity in their selection of sites for vi occurs 
in their sometimes erecting them so close together that the inhabit- 
ants can almost shakchands from the tops of the walls. On the 
south side of the island of Moa, (which is the next to the eastward 
of Letti) four large vil Roxali, Patti, Tay and another 
are erected in a row so close together on the cliffs adjacent to the 
coast that their walls are only ten or twelve feet apart at the base. 
I was informed that the inhabitants even differed considerably in 
their dialects, but this I have not ascertained from personal obser- 
Kissa, and in close ence with it, was attacked and destroyed by Lanus 
pirates from Mindano, — inhabitants, who were among the and most 
civilized of the , were killed or carried off as slaves. They hm formerly resided 
to villages fur : the ruins of which were still to be seen on the summits 
of the hills in 1690, but they had been tempted by lo freedom from piratical 
viaita to come down from the 3 and erect & von the shore with a 
neat stone church, and many white cottages, which gave it much the appearance of 


an English fishing village. 
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yation, having been so occupied during my short sojourn on the 
south coast of Moa with sate sconeakel with tha servins as 
which I was employed, that I had no time to devote to subjects of 
more scientific interest. About 4 miles to the eastward of this 
group of villages, lie two others, Klis Timor and Barrat, or East 
: West Klis, which are similarly situated with regard to each 
other. 

This singular grouping of villages probably originated in the 
samaly OF icetwal’ ‘proksetion et foreign svaden: since 
its maintainance for so long a pee as it seems to have existed 
proves that the inhabitants of the different villages must have agreed 
pretty well among themselves. 
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TIGER FIGHT AT S0LO. 
By Joxatuan Riac, Esq. 


Tue Sovereigns of Java are fond of collecting tigers for the purpose 
of fighting thera with buffaloes, or having thes dispatched y men 
with spears. The Emperor's Menagerie having now accumulated 
to the number of eight enormous royal tigers, it was thought 
adviseable to get rid of five, as they were becoming troublesome to 
keep; pariah dogs beginning to get scarce in Solo, in consequence 
of the royal mandate for their appropriation to this particular service 
having been lately vigorously enforced. All the eight tigers, were 
collected together in one large den or house constructed of thick 
bars of “Ruyung” or.palm wood. On entering the enclosure in 
which this is placed, a person starts back with an involuntary 
shudder at the greeting he receives, A simultaneous howl, and 
savage snarl, such as only the hoarse throat of a tiger can send 
pete ey the proud but harmless rage of these monsters in 

ieir den. 

Monday the Sth of September, baying been appointed for the 
gane fivist, we took care to be back at the residency against that 

. At 10 o'clock a. m. the military officers and private gentle- 
men collected at the residency in order to proceed in the train of 
the Resident to the Kraton. The independent Chief Pangeran 
ors a Nagoro with his officers, all in full military uniform, also 

tended in the procession. The Pang had with him a small 
escort of his own cavalry. The party lighted from their carriages 
on the Alun-Alun at the foot of Sitinggil and were conducted 
through the successive Courts to the presence of the Susunan. On 
passing through each Court, the different bands of drums, horns 
and other music struck up; there was also in each yard, a small 
guard of the Em ‘s men, who presented their arms and lowered 
their colors as he Resident passid. In the innermost Court, 
where stands the Pondopo of the Emperor, we found the grand 
band, which plays exceedingly well on European instruments. The 
men were dressed in white pantaloons and searlet coats. 

The Emperor was ncaiea Nines the Pondopo, in front of his 
eerie Bok in the centre, but somewhat towards the edge, yet 
still at the head of an avenue of chairs. As the Resident approach- 
ed, he rose with placid dignity to receive him, which was done by 
simply giving each other the hand and saying a few words of 
compliment. Successively each of the guests did the same and 
then retired to the chairs. The Emperor sat at the head of the 
avenue, in the centre ; the Resident was next him ona similar chair. 
The Emperor was dressed in embroidered slippers, without stock- 
ings. He had on a pair of trowsers, that came down to his ankles, 
made of a kind of Indian chintz of large square pattern, red on 
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white ground, with a yellow border round the bottoms of each leg. 
Round his waist was gracefully folded, a handsome batuck sarong, 
that extended into a sort of train behind. A plain kris was stuc 
in behind, into the folds of the sarong. His upper man was 
encased in a white vest, seen only at the bosom and neck. Over 
this he wore a handsome ed, black jacket, made in the 
Malay fashion, ornamented with a close row of diamond buttons. 
Round his neck was suspended the commander's order of the 
Dutch Lion, and on his ies also he displayed some other less 
important badges of distinction. His hair was gathered carefull 
back and formed intoa tail. At the part where the tail left the head, 
it was bound round wita a lashing of black silk thread. The tail 
itself was a little twisted, and hung down his back to below the 
shoulder blades. On the top of his head was the truncated conical 
court cap, made ofsome stiff gauze like material, semitransparent 
and white. Round his arm 4 had a black crape knot, by way 
of mourning for the Governor General Merkus, who had lately 
expired. All the native chiefs aud courtiers wore the same badge 
of mourning. Four fingers of his right hand and three of his left 
were sparkling with rich diamond rings, amongst which was one 
said to weight 70 carats. His Highness looked pleased, and had, 
on the whole, a noble deportment, much better than what I had 
expected from what I saw of him on the evening visit. 

[he Emperor and Resident, after a short pause, rose simultane- 
ously, and arm in arm walked together. As they left the Pondopo, 
one of the lithe dwarfs bore up the Emperor's train, and a band of 
women crowded in behind carrying several regalia of state and other 
objects fitted for his personal convenience, as the Stools or Dampar 
covered with crimson cloth for himself and the Resident, gold 
spittoons and Siri box, a bow and a quiver of arrows, an old musket 
with its stock wrapped up in a piece of white cloth, a long cutting 
instrument or Badi in a golden sheath, aud some other trifling 
articles, amongst which, however, must not be included the most 

ostly morceau of the whole, viz: a golden shield about 20 inches 
= eee the centre or = of which was a at 
our large precious gems, which appeared to be rubies, sapphires 
and emeralds ; diamonds and other stones were disposed in graceful 
half-moons and flowers, giving to the whole a most graceful appear- 
ance, These objects were all carried by rather elderly ladies, who 
had long passed their zenith of beauty, if ever they had had any. 
Some of the most distinguished had belts of gold lace twisted round 
the neck, one end of which hungdownin front, and the other behind. 
Their shoulders were bare and they wore the Sarong and Salen- 
ang. At the side was attached the small court Wad or 
Chopper. These matrons are honoured with the title of Zwan 
Tumunggung, which is otherwise applied only to men. A possé 
comitatis off about 30 middle-aged, well-fed, dirty-clad women m 
their daily dress and bare shoulders, closed in at the rear of the 
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Tuan Tomunggungs, making in all a guard of honor of about 50 
women. Alongside and around these pressed the Sc visitors, 
military and civil, without any order or distinction of rank. The 
Assistant Resident led the way with the brothers of the Emperor 
and the principal native courtiers. In this manner the procession 
passed through all the courts and over the Sitinggil, being saluted, 
drummed and musicked by each successive group as they passed. 
Arrived on the Alun-Alun at the foot of Sitinggil, we found a 
large assembly of native age squatting in the sand under the 


flat roofed porticoes call agalaran. Here stands a small 

alled Bangsal Pengrawit, covered with shingles, where 
the Emperor and Resident seated themselves and where they were 
received by a small band of ver pretty young girls dressed in 
yellow sarongs, spotted with a dar and baticked aalendangs, 
all fitting evenly and tightly to the body, The sight of the deli- 
cate yellow skins, caref combed hair and glistening eyes of 
these members of the royal household, somewhat compensated for 
the less lovely: mein of the Tuan Tumunggungs, The Pondupo 
just mentioned stood at the end of along avenue of red chairs, on 
which the Europeans, with Mangku Nagoro and his officers, took 
their seats, Between the rows of chairs, and near the Pondopo, 
were squatted on the bare ground, without even a mat, some of the 
Princes of the blood, all unostentatiously dressed. One hand- 
some young man attracted attention. He was dressed with peculiar 
care, without handkerchief or court cap ; his hair was smoothly 
combed back from the forehead, and so held by a beautiful tortoise- 
shell comb. The hair was gathered behind into a knot, in which 
was stuck a neatly executed sprig of flowers, composed of silver 
and diamonds. A dashing gold chain was displayed on his vest. 
His jacket and sarong were of the best description but modest. 
He wns the son of the Emperor who was banished in 1830. An 
involuntary feeling of compassion came over me, as I gazed upon 
this handsome youth ; his father a prisoner of state in the Moluccos 
—himeelf humbly squatting in the dust, and gazing on the chair 
“rib honor, from which the policy of the white man has excluded 


At a greater and more respectful distance than this first group, 
sat the Prime minister Raden Adhipati Sosrodhi Ning Rt, wi | 
his attendant retinue of chiefs. This venerable man of 73 years of 
age, was plainly clad in a sarong and blue cloth jacket with a white 
vest within. Round -hig arm was the mourning knot for the late 
Governor-General, on his head was a blue court cap, and at his 
side the court wadung! He, like the rest, was squatting on the 
bare sand, without any mat. The old man announced to the 
Emperor, that all was in readiness for the tiger fight, and after a 
few words had been exchanged between them, wine was handed 
round to the guests by half-castd lackeys in European gener 
On a separate small tray, were brought two classes, one for the 
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Emperor and one for the Resident. The Emperor then gave the 
toast “ Slamat aged machan” (success to the tiger ight) which 
was immediately drunk off without any hurrah or other to do, such 
being the etiquette on these occasions. The lady of the Resident 
with some of her female friends joined the party whilst sitting at 
this spot. The etiquette did not allow the Emperor to take any 
rsa ofthem. He sat staring right bein Lae ridin per hag oapios 
ithout moving a muscle, though ies passed close by and 
- 2 the Resident was ouinedaled with a seat under ake 
Pondopo. | 
On a given signal the company stood up. The Em ‘and 
Resident oa in 2 followed by the poss of women, walks dowa 
the avenue of chairs, and then seated themselves about 50 feet away 
from the pen, in which the fight was to take place. The company 
stood around. This pen, being circular and about 15 feet in dia- 
meter, was formed of stout teak posts, well bound together with 
withes of bambu, and similarly grated over at the top. It was 
sufficiently strong to exclude every apprehension of danger, the 
closeness of the materials even causing an inconvenience in viewin; 
what was passing within. In the pen was a middle-sized b 
male buffalo, with whitened horns and a garland of Malati flowers 
hung round his neck. Presently a tiger was let in, when a din of 
gongs and gamelan waa commenced. Both animals appeared to 
ny and surprised at finding themselves thus unexpectedly in 
each others presence. The Buffalo appeared less abashed than 
his antagonist; he held possession of the centre of the ring, while 
the other kept sneaking round the edge. They carefully avoided 
all personalities, both apparently acting on the defensive, the buffalo 
wheeling round with the tiger, with horns ready levelled for 
an assault, To overcome this delicacy in giving offence, a wumber 
of bambu pom hung from the roof, were so swung about as to 
annoy the buffalo, and hot-water, in which bruized Spanish pepper 
had been soaked, was showered down upon the heads and eyes of 
the combatants; the tiger was further irritated with poles shoved 
through the paling and by wisps of lighted grass applied to his 
tail. No small persuasion was required to rouse the two animals to 
the fighting point. At length driven about by the poles and vexed 
by the fire and water, they came in contact in the mess and smoke. 
Once at it the game of war was carried on with some degree of 
spirit, of which the tiger appeared to have the least, as he was 
always the first to sneak off, especially after getting well-butted 
8 the enclosure. The tiger soon doped 4: new method— 
climbing up the pen he flung himself down upon the head and neck 
of the buffaloe aloe, from which the latter soon released himself by 
tossing him back into the air. This antic, exhibited four or five 
times in rapid succession, was the most interesting part of the 
performance. The tiger was “soon worsted, and as he showed 
symptoms of coming off second best, was removed and a second 
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introduced to the same buffalo. The same course of irritation had 
to be resorted to, but as the buffalo had his blood up, the attack 
on his part was not so tardy as before. The second tiger was 
equally worsted, seeming to have no scope for action in so confined 
aspace. With each tiger the buffalo had only two or three regular 
siecl gations tussles, hen the tiger grasped him by the neck and 
the buffalo had to toss him upwards in order to shake him off. The 
second tiger was withdrawn, after a shorter contest than the first, 
both fights having lasted about #? of an hour. The buffalo was 
not y wounded, but being considered deficient in pluck, was 
slaughtered soon after the fight. 

At the conclusion of this part of the day's entertainment the 
Emperor and his company returned to their places in the Pondopo 
and at the chairs, where the remained seated, for a short time, till 
announcement was made that the arrangements were in readiness 
for the further exhibition. The company then again moved forward 
and took up a position on astage or wooden platform, called a 
Panggong, elevated about “net feet from the ground, this was 
close to the fighting pen. n the platform, the Emperor and 
Resident said themselves as before, on their Dampars, and the 
ladies were accommodated with chairs, when the Emperor 
round and addressed a little conversation to the lady of the Resi- 
dent. To the Resident himself, he here, as previously, often made 
some observations with a smile and pleasant look. At his back 


were squatted the Tuan Tumunggungs with his Siri a 

most of the regalia being left in she Ponda. Aceeitend hoes 
these, stood crowded officers in uniform and as many other Euro- 
peans as could find standing room. The view from this stage was 
very novel and interesting. The gro und in front was the Alun 
Alun, and there the eye wandered round a circle of men, each 
armed with a long spear and standing several rows deep. The 
diameter of the ring which they formed could not be less than 
300 feet, and the people crowding round it, were estimated at 
about 3,000. That part of the circle next the Emperor was about 
100 feet in front of him, and the interval was occupied by his 
armed men, some with rifles, others with cmiaus: avickilar kilaees ond 
other offensive weapons. These men were arranged in rows and 
troops and were clad variously in red, yellow, green and blue 
jackets, some wearing the court cap, and others peculiarly old 
fashioned head-dresses with hanging lappets. A party ofthe Emperor's 
dragoons were also drawn up on one side, so that there could be 
little or no fear of an unexpected pop visit of the tiger en : 










Every elevation, roof, tree, or wall, which commanded a view of the 
scene was crowded with human beings, men, women, and children. 
In the centre of the ring were placed five narrow, oblong cages 
m a row. each containing a tiger royal. These cages were covered 
and hung round with aig Se grass. so that nothing could be 
seen of the inmates. In rear of these five, were two others 
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made of stoutly wattled bambus seme ea Pays 
oval in shape, somewhat like a dish-cover bell-like « 
the roof of a turtle—they had no bottoms and merely n 
the ground. Under these were several armed men, reed upon 
will presently be noticed. 

Several men were in attendance at the as coon as all 
pout a lies tag tah ae euch oy bp bg chaser 
to receive the Emperor's orders. From a distance they came 


their Gaapel bande. shove their heads. The order was given to 
commence, which was intimated to the three men who had to let 
loose the tigers, in succession, from the cages. These three men 
were now alone in the centre of the r = and feed 40 pertoera all 
their mancuvres at the nod or the motio otion of the arm of the Emperor. 
Two were squatted at the further end of the cage, each with a wis 
rs alang-alang. The third sat , at the other 
the cage, viz. that next the Emperor, and close to the door of the 
- The Emperor made a motion with his hand, which No 3. 
Smmmetetey peronaring, bowed his head in reverence, lifted his 
hands above his and arose, acteeipraagen Aer mmigenbcapi 
the Emperor. Next he mounted upon the top of the 
stood there a moment upright. The ioassactioeees all omni 
alike, were tall and aerate coe Delma ol ihe They were in 
coart dtemes, sed wore kbc ert gardeners liber faba Round their 
jangs of large white and brown 
; the enc rots els 0 dress hung in graceful folds 
m their sides. The u ong Ake he ep tll 
sihaial cout an frank We ber which the a twi 
hung down u their backs. Each aiiie ae in behind 
age yaad of his dress, ‘At his side was the court Wadun 
ver. The man now standing upon the cage, slowl sat 
drew his Wadung and with its bright solichad 
—— cut the string which 
ng returned to its sheath, he next grasped 
-. ft —thi pare maton down in its 
ve four or five times in qui my parag. he disens os 
green ee reoe ee 7 Hamre 
descended and 






nat at he dor of th ge no open 


ad last terminated by the sign of 

‘5 bam di ay  Teverently and slowly, the man 
it the mouth of the den, bowed himself in the dust, arose and joined 
the two others; they all moved a few paces to the rear, when the 
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gamelan struck up, and the three together began a dance, 
one leading, the other two abreast following. They moved as on ¢ 
man—each inclination, each movement, each jump was in unison. 
True to the tones of the gamelan, they slowly approached the ri 
of spear-men, their progress was bre susceatien of long: steps of 
jumps, with pauses between. Their dresses floating in the air behind 
hem, they finally reached the circle. | 
The light di not at once communicate to the cage, and a3 soon 
as the three men were out of the ring, one of the oval bambu 
ras, all ion. Only the feet of the necmbe within 
could be seen, lifting it as a mighty shield they thus proceed 
towards the cage, which now 
: in flames, and then returned to their former 
station. The flames arose from all parts of the cage, but it was not 
till the door wa: was in a blaze that any motion of the tiger could 
be perceived. He came first half out but conscious of the company 
that surrounded him, bolted back agai The smoke and flames, 
however, soon forced him out, and | noble animal bounded forth 
on the open space. The din of the gamelan was now redoubled, 
the tiger scowled around him and prowl ¢ backwards and forwards 
in front of the Emperor, appeared to be forming 4 | n of attack 
i Nemes He would approach : cirele, and 















tr ck to 
Here was however, no place of refuge—he stood stock still with bi 
lower jaw hanging down. If he communed with the outer world, 
the din of the ‘ak depriv | of hi vue hte 
last he summonet and doggedly gallop | 
thoug rushed onwards and at the circle again. But the sharp 
spears were too much for him, he flung himself away, and then 








him as he went; he at | th rolled and got 

* spears being i into every part of him, and the stopping of 
the gamelan showed that he was de ae 
ster the extent come cranes bad boon reeds 

) | awe d the ring of spear-men | re-adljuste 

many of the spear blades having to be extracted from a oeaask 
vefitied to their shafts, the three men above mentioned re-entered the 
ring and with exactly the same ceremonies, as in the first instance, 
proceeded to unkennel the second. This they repeated till each 
successive animal was ssc nage fading losing their presence of 
mind or showing any symptoms of hurry, though on two occasiont 
the tiger wan at ree upon the alun-alun before they had reached 
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the spear-men. They hurried not their step, but adhered strictly to 
the intonations of the gamelan, which only in one case rather assiated 
them by playing a trifle faster. The honour of these men and 
of their master would be compromised by their hurrying away. 
At the part of thering whither they were retreating, a demonstration 
was made to protect them, should the tiger have taken it into his 
head to make a charge, but both times he not even ever looked 
that way. Part of the mystery of their self-possession in sitting 
down at the cage mouth after the door had been thrown away, was 
solved in getting out the sccond tiger. The alang-alang all burnt 
away and the wonden cae, wae ee se ee 
emnning to flame up, and yet no signs of the inmate had been 
per ; oy on concluded that he must have been suffocated. 
The | under their bambu shield now came up and on 
a. away the ashes, it was seen that three single cords, 
of the thickness of the little finger were still fast in front of the 
door way ; by some unaccountable accident the fire had failed 
to burn them. These were now cut, and the tiger who was 
lying a little way within was thumped and poked at with bambu 
but he showed no ptoms of moving. The cages are 

‘and narrow, so that pf tiger cannot turn round in them, 
wat thay all put in with their rumps to the door, thus the 





thumping up and down of the door by the man who opens 
it, very likely makes the animal crouch in the opposite end. 
Annoyance from a distance having failed to rouse the second tiger, 
the men under the shield contrived to get hold of his tail, and 
ake it through one of the interstices in their own covering 
hauled away upon it till they dragged him nearly half out. My 
gentleman now showed symptoms of resenting the indignity—his 
tormentors made off and out he came. He war 5 good al singed 
and lame of one foot, but showed very good fight before he was 
killed. These two first were the same as had been fought with the 


buffalo. 

Pati flee has ri one came ous Deloss bt coe ae 
flames, showin the string is no effectual stoppage, if the ti 

ja willing: to come out: iis thiacal, eulike all herent foxmodiately 
bolted at the nearest part of the ring, not far from the Em- 
peror and was dead almost as soon as the three men, who had 
unkenneled him, had quitted the ring. The last of the five seemed 
most bent upon mischief and also took longest time to consider of 






the spot he should attack. He several times approached the spears 
in front of the Emperor, but finding a forest of steel glistering in 
hia face, he withdrew and took another survey of his enemies. 
At last he made a dash on one side, attempting to break throug 
ag he passed along to the opposite extremity. When close to th 
royal waringin trees, his opponents gave way and he broke 
through the lme. He passed under a carriage in which some ladies 
were sitting, but the spearmen were on him again in an instant, 
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when he was pinned lifeless to the ground. The tiger did not hurt 
any one, but in the scuffle, two natives got run through the foot, 
and a European soldier and a child were slightly wounded in the 
arm. During the whole of the fight, the station of the old prime 
minister was bet the waringin trees, and here he was squatted, 
treating himself to “som’at-short’ when the tiger passed him. 
The old man sat Ps Sp and unmoved till the monster was 
dispatched. Great indeed is the command these Javanese have over 
their emotions! The theory of predestination would almost make 
one believe that its followers were heroes. None of the tigers, 
after they had once began their attack, and had been wounded, 
ever attempted to retreat into the centre ; they pushed on till they 
fell from the exhaustion of their numerous wounds. None of them 
either ever attempted to jump or makeaspring. This is not the 
case with leopards, which are said sometimes to spring over or into 
the midst of the spear-men and then escape. | 

These five huge monsters en! now stretched lifeless upon the 
Alun-Alun, the tiger fight, which in this peculiar way is called 
Rampok, waa concluded, and the whole company returned to their 
former places in the Pondopo and at the chairs. After a while the 
aged prime minister, attended by his retinue of chiefs, appeared at 
the furthest extremity of the avenue of chairs; up this they 
advanced a short way in a cowering attitude and then Gropped.cs 
their haunches, all reverently making obeisance. The old ) 
Adhipati alone now crept forward about 20 feet, and there finally 
brought to, under another salute. After a short pause, the 
Emperor addressed his aged mentor, as is usual on such occasions, 
not by the title of Raden Adhipati, but simply with—* Sosrodh 
Ning Rat"—to which this, on bowing to the ground and lifting his 
clasped hands to his forehead, answered—“ Kulo” the menial’s 
pronoun for I, An explanation was now demanded and given 
of how the last tiger got out of the ring, how he was soon surrounded 
and killed, but that some people had been unhappily wounded. 
This over, wine was again brought forward as before, and the 
Resident thanked the Emperor for the entertaiment afforded. On 
this occasion the head opas of the Resident carried a tray with a 
single glass and presented it to old Sosroadhi Ning Rat, who 
quaffed the same with dignity, and in true native tye bore testi- 
mony to the satisfaction it gave him—b a good belch! His duty 
towards his sovereign being now discharged, he laid aside his 
humble looks, and took a good the of the Europeans seated on 
chairs on either side of him, puffed out his lantern cheeks and 
looked “all very fine you chaps sitting there, but I here in the 
dust, know I can have my own way.” | 

The company now rose to return into the Dalam, in the same 
order in which they had come out, At the foot of the Sitinggil, a 
was made, while the Dutch national anthem was played. 
As we passed Sri Menanti, which in spite of its fine name stinks 
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most infernally of bats, we found exhibited some more of the regalia 
such as little golden elephants about a foot in height, 


REPLY TO THE REMARES ON THE “ESSAY ON CORAL REEFS AS 
THE CAUSE OF FEVER &c,"’* 


By R. Lrrrrz, Esq., Surgeon. 

In the series of papers which I have ventured to lay before the 
Public and the Profession it has been my object to present the facts 
in the order they were di seas comes BY Sy oven tnvenee eee 
and that of my friends and others, and in order that the reader 
ae ae to judge of the relation to health and disease of 

te with its neighbourhood, compares with other localities, 
essay was devoted to its Topography. Amongst the 





tape ace int, rs the mtu of Slarsa, the vital eritence 
which I advocated, but did not propound it to the public as 
ori 

have also endeavoured in the same , simply and plain! 
to demonstrate by facts and reasonings er enrottes noxious 
gases formerly and even now supposed to originate miasm or 
malaria could do so, and that malaria oF minsm, or whatever name 
the noxious product of nage apy immer acclaim iran 
may go By i ramaeap ere an e penultimate state of animal 
existence, the timate being the disease. This theory explains 
many Fag Ginactal uk Sealants, feoapiiantle fir aciy athat: and 
is supported by so many truths both chemical and physical, as to 
induce chemists in the love for their own department, to attribute 
discases to chemical changes and su: ee eee 





changes, which are hcreoirie tis vactasle, tint the eunses af those 
alterations in 
I believe I was’ the first to shew, serpent paar na bay 
tidal influence ore innoxious, and "that this is not 
non-formation of malaria, but the coeval fesmitonal alpeansid 
nee rem Gemrays han ® & Sores, Ths application of this 
‘, a6 the means of arresti 10lera, has since 
marae in August are IES, beck bowghe t before the medical 
profane by one of its members—but the great object 
bale tee. in this essay was to prove the healthiness of Singa- 
pore, and that where fever was endemic, there was a fresh water 
marsh, with one or two exceptions. The second part was devoted 
to the cause of fever amonget the islands, and the island which 
ng ie my stteasion, was Biakan Bais, = 
en ver po pm sonal investigation, 
found that none of the known causes of fever, were present to 
sccount for it, when my attention was directed to the large Coral 
* Journ, Ind. Arch. Vol, LIT p. 60. 
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Reef in front, and the idea immediately struck me, on seeing the 
mass of living matter crowded on its surface, in the different 
stages, between life and dissolution, that from the decomposition 
continually goo on there, Malaria might be formed capable of 
generating the fever.—From this I started, and have spared no pains 
to unravel the mystery, and to my satisfaction I found, that the 
more I extended my enquiries, the more general did I find the 
application of the theory. I searched for facts for its elucidation, 
in all the books I could command, but I am sorry to say I found 
only a few that illustrated the subject, while I engaged all 
whom I knew who had visited other countries to furnish me 
with information. From such indiscriminate sources, I have no 
doubt many errors have crept in, and some spots laid down by me 
as Coral localities may turn out not to be so; but what of that, the 
loss of such cannot affect the principles of the theory and can only 
deprive me of one or two of the innumerable cases in illustration, 
Labuan for instance, may be proved not to be under the influence 
of Coral Reefs, but the theory does not stand or fall by it. In fact 
while writing, I was under the impression that this locality could 
not be brought forward as an illustration, in proof of which, I 
stated that the fever may depend upon one or other of two causes, 
(“fresh water swamps, or coral reefs", ) but so far from having 
stated that the latter do exist, so as to be the cause of the fever, m 
words are, “the last exist in the harbour, but not being peel 
cannot exert any influence.” “I consider it therefore ano 
earhee whether Labuan is rendered unhealthy from its limited 
resh water swamps or from the expored coral reefs found at some 
distance”—but in spite of this conviction, from the facts brought 
forward, strongly indicating a marine cause for the fever, from t 
charts of Captains Bethune and Belcher and from the testimony 
of roi parties who in various capacities have visited this port, 
I could ing the conclusion, that there was some 
malarious influence engendering fever, in the harbour of Labuan. 
That this influence, is not dependent upon adjacent coral reefs, 
(but may on more distant ones) Ttatiove: not from the arguments 
of my nameless critic, though they have strengthened this belief, 
but from the testimony of Captain Watt of the Brig T'yrone, furnish- 
oct rne Detore We ee pentanre of (he seanarks, who in his late vo 
to Labuan, carefully examined the harbour, and found the rock 
off Enow to be sandstone, but could find no exposed coral. 
within two miles of the shore. Dr Mills of the H, C. Steamer 
aicheoe, also saps examined a me the same poets and sich 
Hé non-existence of exposed coral reefs, within the distance lik 
to affect the settlement. | _ 3 
_ Thave while reasoning on the causes likely to produce Labuan 
fever, stated, that the fresh water swamp = ise imited and pro- 
tected from the sun's rays that, reasoning from analogy, I would 


not resist drav 
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say, it could exert very little influence in producing fever." My 
nalogies are derived from the island of Singapore, and many 
adjacent, from the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, &c. where the high 
close jungle effectually protects the ground from the influence of 
the sun, by which little or no miasm is generated, but the analogies, 
unlike my critic's, do not extend to the northern part of India, to the 
base of the Himalayas, where we have fevers in jungles, in ravines, 
in passes, and amongst mountains, where with Labuan, there is as 
much anal as between its highest hill 100 feet high, and 
Dhawalagiri 26,000. 

I have mentioned * that it is not during the rainy season, that 
marsh miasin is in its greatest activity, but when the rains have 
ceased and the ground from evaportion becomes dryish ;”—to this 
my reviewer objects, and refers me to Father Guiseppe and a 
thousand living witnesses to prove that it is death to remain in a 
forest tract in the Himalayas, after the commencement of the rainy 
season. These authorities I cannot dispute, as I have not the 
Asiatic Researches to examine, nor the address of my critic’s larg 
cirele of acquaintances; but I would fain persuade him to quit 
these distant mountains, and look nearer this for his analogies to 
oppose my statements, and as this is a point that may be of 
practical service to him, I will out of my way, to proye my 
statements by afew unexceptionable authorities. Dr MacCulloch 
thus writes: “the essential character of all marshes, as far we 
can decide is; that the land should have been partially inundated, 
that it should be dry in some places and wet in others, or that pools 
and dry spots should be intermixed, or that it should be subject to 
ecu lieu alternations of moisture and dryness.” Dr Corky 
Editor of the Calcutta Journal of Medical Science, says—* it is 
obvious therefore, that we have strong grounds for our conclusion, 
that the germ of pestilence is vivified by atmospheric pee 
arising from the muddy banks of rivers and of tanks. But be it 
understood as we shall soon show, it does not form in the body of 
the water itself, if cannot be formed in spots where water oS 
certain depth covers the surface, it is formed only from 
and drying surfaces, and then it is one of the causes of febrile 
and other diseases in our countries.” Dr Wallace writes,—* it 
has a be been observed, that when the earth hes received an 
additional quantity of moisture, and when the solar heat is in the 
extreme, malarious disease is increased in a corresponding “ratio.” 

Mr Williamson, in a paper on the unhealthiness of some parts 
of Candeish says, “fever begins to prevail on the cessation of the 
‘rains, and continues till Fcbruary and March, when it generally 
“ conse.” Annesley on the diseases of India :—“ But it is not 
“ whilst the inundation continues, that the malaria which is thereby 
bedi tor ase. deprived of i. “woods, it ‘amie subject to nat aa 
epidemics.—Annesley Resoarches p. (1. 
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“‘cenerated, is most noxious, during the evaporation of the stag- 
“nant water, and whilst the se vlak Yaattnns exposed to the rs) 
“of the sun, intermittents and remittents generally make their 
“appearance, but when the soil itself becomes exposed, and has 
“remained so for a considerable time, to the action of a powerful 
“sun, then fevers of a more virulent character seize upon those in 
“the vicinity.” 

My reviewer, in his first page says, he will give as nearly as 
possible my own words &c., yet in his first quotation “that where- 
‘ ever sre | reefs are exposed, fever, especially remittent fever, will 
“be endemic on that spot” he leaves out a most important contin- 
gent, “ coeteris paribus.” | : 

My 4th proposition is considered as illogical, because it 
assumes the absence of all other causes of fever, except the one 
named. Now as I do not assume, but prove the absence of all 
other causes of fever, and as my reviewer has not in one iota 
refuted my arguments, there only remains his assertion, which 


is of little importance. inst my general sitions, not one 
a wraantlok toon ebrowcer bot cht te , : fiewand Sa oncthe 
diction, nay more, my reviewer in his summary of imaginary 
reproofs, has in his second conclusion, “ that te decomposition 
“under peculiar circumstances, ean cause fever occurring on coral 
reefs or elsewhere” allowed all that I could wish. How is it then that 
he disagrees with my doctrines, when in reality heistheir advocate ; 
for from the above admission, it would appear, he does not 
disagree with them, but with the extent of their application. 

_ Aguinst the first application of my theory to the islands of 
Blakan Mati with others adjacent, and a village on Singapore 
island, no objections have been made, but the theory is tacitly 
allowed, with this proviso, that a few exceptional cases will not 
“support a theory, which embraces a large portion of the globe.” 
Before I have finished with this subject 1 will be able to shew, 
that the exceptional cases are so numerotis, as to entitle them to a 
theory of their own, and when cases contradict them, they are 
from extraneous counteracting circumstances, I will pass over the 
exemplification of my theory, by a “ heap of rotten German 
sausages’ as I cannot see the intention of the writer, in introducing 
them, unless he Oe ee “ usque 
ad nauseum"; but I will give the observations of MrJ.T.Thomson, 
Government a ect who has lately most minutely surveyed 
Pulo Tingi and Pulo Aor and whose observations are very 


Sega) of my theory. 

“ Ord Nov. at Wien oniveyhe dhe Eastern Coast of 
Johore and Pahang, we found that a great many “ Orang Byats” 
from Johore, Indau, Sugi, Galang, &e, had collected at P » Ting, 
in sch d Telo Pinang, to collect Durians that abound there. 
They been there for nearly « month ; when we retu red on the 
40th September, we found that they had precipitately removed to 
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Libu a neighbouring island, from great numbers having been at- 
tacked with remittent fever, of which many died.” 

“While at Pulo Tingi they were located ona sandy beach, in a 
small bay named eas above; the back ground was and there 
were no swamps, while the locality to the back was confined hy 
precipitous hills facing the beach, coral dry at low water extended 
round the bay in the rtf is herp The bay faced to the 
Southward, and during the month of September, strong South, 
S. E. and 8S. W. breezes were gan none from the North. 
There was consequently in my j no other sasign- 
able cause for the fever than the sortie. At the place to which 
they fled for change of air, there is no coral, the bay is deep, 
and there are no high hills in the neighbourhood. When. I visited 
Pulo Aor, we d in the southern or principal bay, which 
we found to be the same as Telo Pinang in the island of Ti 
The coral extended round the bay, with high hills to the 
here we were informed by Imaum Ahmet, that of all strangers who 
stopped more than a fortnight, one only in ten escaped fever, 
while the inhabitants of the island did not suffer to any noticeable 
extent.”* 

My reviewer would attribute the fever of these islands, to the 
decaying sie eng of a primitive forest, although I have produced 

ere such localities do not generate miasm, and all who 
have Sere tied for a time in this egy must have had opportunities 
of confirming the fact that ad le is innoxious and that no 
doubts may remain, | have been thai with a list of analogous 
laces viz, Telo Kumbah, Garta Sangal, Batu Feri , Tela 
Paiane:. Telu Teecoose, all eee Bays in the island of Pi 
agh backed by high hills 
E of Aor and Tingi, but without swamps or coral reefs, 
Since the land docs not furnish us with a cause for this fever, 
we must direct our attention to the exposed coral reef in the 
bay, and looking to the second conclusion of my reviewer, the 
truth of which he has “ proved by facts and ents” that 
“animal decomposition, under peculiar circumstances can cause 
fever, occurring on canis a anakaoes 


° Mf reviewer cavils at the application of my theory to 
lands because I sia tine vinclinae ts danced te ot aera 





primitive jungle, as at the 


ocalities, while intermittent was the type mentioned by me as 
vailing at Pulo Tingi. But can he’ not reconcile this? does 
pring know, that the same cause may give rise under different 
circumstances to remittent fever at one time, and to intermittent 
at another ? Batavia for instance ;—its type of fever is remittent, but 
many are attacked with intermittent:—further. wis org te godekn 

will hare some laid up with remittent, and others 


* Dr Stevens Writing on the African endemic fever pastas 
eonfined to the whites. ici 
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tent, yet from the tame source of malaria, and received at the same 
time. In regard to Pulo Ting, when Mr Logan visited it, the 
type of fever was intermittent, but when Mr Thomson waa there, 
it was remittent. The remarks on that part of my Essay which 
treats of Batavia fever, are peculiar, and the reasoning somewhat 
circumscribed for a modern critic; for instance, he says I allow 
that marsh miasm is the cause of the fever of Batavia town, and 
as that fever in symptoms and result, is the same in the harbour, 
he wisely draws this conclusion that “ it is superfluous to adduce a 
second non-iistinguishing cause.” But is it consistent with reason 
or experience for marsh miasm to be wafted over a clear sea for 9 
miles, and at that distance to be more virulent than on shore 
which is its source, to leave ships free of fever near that source and 
decimate others at a distance, to pass over inte: mediate islands, 
leaving on them but a sprinkling of the poison, to be poured in a 
concentrated state at the termination of its journey on the island of 
Edam 7* 

tegarding his second objection I perfectly agree with him, 
digee at itinalat times, hoa iehisaslesites ga locality 
“more than in another,” but that implies one of two conditions,— 
either that localities distinct and far separate one from another, 
are affected from the same source wf miasm, or that in such locality, 
there is a source giving rise to its own miasm. The first condition 
I have proved cannot exist, the second is what I have endeavoured 
to prove; to wit, that the town of Fatavia, can be affected by 
its marsh miasm at one time, and the harbour, through its exposed 
coral reefs, at another. The third objection consists in supposing 
that Edam is not unliealthy, and that those who were atiacked 
there, had brought the miasm from Onrust: that such was the case 
with some, there can be no doubt,—but if Edam was a healthy 
island why was the mortality there greater than at Onrust? That 
the sick brought from Onrust died, is not to be wondered at, and 
it was to be i Se that one or two would be attacked by fever, 
subsequent to their removal from Onrust, having there laid in the 
seeds of malaria, but allowing all that, the previous residence on 

rust can never account for the fact, that out of 60 soldiers 
landed in good health on Edam, betwixt the Ist October and 12th 
November, 31 died on the island and 22 at sea—yet many of 
these victims were not seized with sickness, until a month had 


account of the deadly character of its climate. 


* ot also appears evident, that the influence of the infected atmospher 
in intenaity according to lin distance from the source of miaam” -¥ 
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The 4th aby ig aph on the =e of Batavia fever, is character- 
istic of the writer. Mr Leisk in his letter to me, writes that “Edam 
“is a low coral island, surrounded by a coral reef, with a detached 
“coral patch to the northward. ¢I am not certain whether this 
“ patch is ever dry.”) This the writer of the remarks construes into 
“we gather from Mr Leisk’s testimony, that there are no exposed 
“coral reefs, as he mentions none in the vicinity of the island’!!! 
To throw a little more light on the subject of Batavia fever, I 
bring forward the following facts.—On the 7th August 1849, the 
American ship “Dolphin” anchored in Batavia roads, and from 
fear of fever, further from the shore and closer to the island than 
The vessel remained there for little more than a month, 
leaving on the 17th September. Shortly before and after leaving, 
3 men were attacked with fever, who on the ship's arrival in Singa- 
pore, were dangerously ill, butall recovered. 2nd the Brig “Druid,” 
anchored in Batavia roads about ? ofa mile from the shore on the 
Iith September, in G fathoms, Batavia church 8. by E, left on 
the 27th but anchored again near Edam island for 2 nichts and 
a day; 3 days after, one boy was attacked with fever, then 3 others, 
who were all still very ill, when I attended them in Singapore, but 
all recovered. In Batavia, when the vessel was anchored in front 
of the town, all the crew were healthy, 3rd the “Anna Watson” 
Captain Robertson, at the same time was anchored close to the 
bad Druid,” the Captain only of the crew left the vessel and visited 
the shore and he alone was attacked with fevor, this vessel unlike 
the “Druid” had no detention amongst the islands. 4th H.N. M. 
Steamer “Bromo” about the same time, while anchored at Onrust, 
had out of her full complement of 150 men, 116 laid upordead from 
fever. From these facts, these inferences can ecafely be drawn—first 
that vessels laying closeto the island of Onrnst, are within fever range; 
—2nd that vessels laying midway betwixt the town and the iclands, 
and in certain seasons even nearer the town than midway, are 
without the range;—3rd that a ship's crew, although healthy on 
leaving Batavia, yet if the vessel anchors for a short time, even for 
2 days, close to the seat of malaria, as at Edam, it may be attacked 
with fever.* | 
Has the author of the remarks proposed a theory to account for 
Batavia fever? He has not and he is not bound to do so, but has 
he demolished my theory ? I should say not, not even in appear- 
ance, he has not refuted my arguments, nor upset my onoats, he 
cannot deny the unhealthiness of the islands in the. urand of the 
crews of vessels that anchored near them ;—he has not accounted 
for the fact that the islands most distant from the Java shore are 
the most unhealthy, while vessels anchored between these islands 






having tho notary degre af concent, il produce fever, jst as carat 
the necessary : comcentricity, Wi Hoe fever, just a3 a 
as sad 0s: vhileily mu 3 ths aaeonia hed nena Gorn wer period.--= 


Dr Wallace, 
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ard the shore escape, all combining with other facts to prove, that 
the source of malaria in the harbour, is different and distinct from 
what could proceed from the land near them, and that the source 
is connected with these islands. In some instances, these islands 
are clear of jungle and swamp, drained and highly cultivated, yet 
pili _ aabeskhy as others svhere = yer jungle 
flo o no swamps are ts to 
something las tas the achics FA pene Te cause, On farther 
examination we find that all the unhealthy islands, are surrounded 
By core) rene Ht pry nan esos and as the climate 

Batavia roads is well calculate to facilitate the production of 
malaria, by its moisture, moderate heat and it calms, I find 
the solution of all difficulties in o~ review ce meen Sey 
“that animal decomposition under peculiar circumstances, can 
cause fever occurring on coral reefs or elsenhere.” 

¢ Bimah, my reviewer has yet to learn, that changes 

in temperature, dampness and brackish water, are not now-a-da 
recognised as direct causes of remittent fever, and that in 
Eastern Archipelago, mud flats however offensive, if under 
tidal influence, are innocuous. There remains nothing but oyster 
beds and coral reefs to account for the fever, and well they 
when we consider, that in this land-locked harbour, fesageetes Bae 
the “ peculiar circumstances,” viz., heat, moisture, and a stagnant 
atmosphere, necessary to cause fevers of a most malignant ty 

In regard to “ Delhi Timor” there i no doubt that fresh 
— silo must exert pir on but it cannot account for 
ever prevailing, w is inundated, when water 
stasate Sn soele and shallows, and ‘when the ground is quite dry. 
The residents on the coast are much affected with fever, and those 
who are two or three miles inland are comparatively free, although 
as much under the influence of the swamp as those on the his senshi; 
while the crews of vessels are much more subject to the effects of 
the malaria than the residents on shore; all of which reasons point 
out another cause than the inland swam and which we find to be 
the adjacent coral reef of great extent and uncovered at low water, 
from which the malaria emanates, generated by the animal decom- 
seth hie reviewer allows may occur on these coral reefs 

When of the Aru Islands, I mentioned that 
Wolfe was with the usual fever of coral localities, which 
although identical with that produced from marsh miasm, I 
pap ole ee pe 





peer ote the pen ig of Dr Ferguson Se cates Gos 

srg to see how say the leeward of the pestiferous 
marshes, in the territory of Guiana particularly where these trees 
“abound, the settlers will venture with impunity to place their 
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“ habitation, provided my have this security, though every one is 
“ fully aware that it would be almost certain death for a European 
“to sleep or even to remain after night-fall under the shade of the 
“lofty trees that cover the marsh at so short a distance.” 

The finish of the ventric es examples one a pln 
of the theory, is on a par with what proceeds, in which the author 
denies the existence ig coral reefs at Sulu, because he did not see 
them. If the author would condescend to give us the particulars 
of his visit, and observations, we may then consider whether he is 
to be weighed as an authority against Captain Wolfe, who has 
traded from these islands for the last 8 years, and Mr Wyndham 
who has resided there for 12. 

All coral formations have been arranged by Darwin, under three 
head—the barrier, atoll and fringing reefs—which arrangement 
I will adopt. The first or Barrier reefs may be divided into two 
classes, 1st those that like a screen front the shore of great continents 
and large islands as Australia and New Caledonia—the 2nd class 
are those that like a wall encircle an island, saving where there are 
one or more channels. : 

These Barrier reefs are generally at some distance from the 
shore; the reef on the West Coast of New Caledonia is 400 miles 
in length, and for many leagues it seldom approaches within 8 
miles, of the shore, and near the southern end of the island the 
space between the reef and the shore is 16 miles in width. The 
Australian barrier extends with a few interruptions for nearly 1,000 
miles, its average distance from the land is between 20 and 30 miles. 
The great arm of the sea thus included is from 10 to 25 fathoms 

ep, with sandy bottom, (Darwin) while the surface of this reef 
when uncovered by the surf which lashes it, is described by 
Flinders as consisting of a hard white agglomerate of different 
kinds of coral with rough projecting points, Outside and within 
barrier reef we have detached islands of coral forma- 
tion, some of which are linear in shape, while others more 
nearly belong to the 2nd class or atolls. These detached reefs are 
thus described by Jukes :—*To get an idea of an individual 
coral reef, let the reader fancy to himself a submarine mound 
of rock, composed of the fragments and detritus of corals 
and shells, compacted together into a soft spongy sort of stone, the 
Sgr gegen Sg mound is quite flat and near 
the 


E 


evel of low water. At its edges it is commonly a little 
rounded off or slopes down to a depth of 2, 3 or 4 fathoms, and 
then pitches id denty down with a very rapid, slope into 
deep water 2) or 200 fathoms as the case may be. The surface 
of the reef when ex looks like a great flat of sandstone, with 


a few loose slabs lying about, or here and there broken coral 
branches, or a bank of dazzling white sand. It is however che- 
some with holes and hollows more or less deep, in which emall 
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a large portion that is always covered by 2 or 3 feet of water at the 
lowest sides, and here are shscks of pron fod dead and living.”’+ 
Such isthe general description of these vast reefs, which in many 
respects are very different from the fringing reefs that gave 
igin to my theory. With few exceptions, the sides of all these 
"islands that are exposed are steep sided, and the exposed sur- 
face, (a belt of sand generally) of these coral islands, seldom varies 
more than from 200) yards to a mile in width and from 4 a mile 
to 10 and 15 in length, while from the angle at which the sides 
dip into the sea, but little living coral is exposed ; exceptions there 
are to this arrangement and to these we will advert hereafter, On 
turning our attention to the barrier reef ‘surrounding the islands of 
the Pacific, we find that they are all some distance from the shore. 
In the Sooty spar eg they are from one to three miles, while 
ringed by 





the land is a belt of coral sand and detritus. In the 
Caroline Archipelago the reef varies in distance, from 5 to 20 miles 
from the shore, and much the same we see exists amongst the 
Gambier islands, and Vanikoro.t{ 

In some instances these cncireling barrier reefs are converted 
into land elevated a foot or two above the level of the sea, but 
rel y a snow white line of breakers is oll that points out their 
existence, ond divides the troubled waters of the occan, from the 
calm unruftled sca within. 

From such sources no malaria can arise, a5 no decomposition of 
animal matter gocs on; they as well as the great barrier reefs, 
owing to their strnecture, cannot be brought forward as exceptions 
to my theory, which never was intended to include them. 

Another reason, not as yet adverted to by me, must influence 
the generation of malaria,—that is, the peculiar species of corals 
exposed, os we find that some classes are possesscil of more animal 
matter than others. The closs nullipora secms to have little or no 
animal matter proportioned to their calcareous, which contrasts 
with the astraca, macandrina, and madripora. Tahiti, for instance, 
pays Darwin “ when I visited the reef there, although it was low 
water the surf wos too violent for me to sce the living INASECS. 
The extreme verge af the reef which was visible between the 
breaking waves at low water, consisted of a rounded convex arti- 
ficial like breakwater entirely coated with nulliporas, and absolutely 
similar to that I have described at Kuling Atoll.” 

It cannot therefore be wondered at, that such an island as Tahiti 
and thousands that are like it, should be healthy, although sur- 
rounded by- coral, inasmuch as it is at such a distance from the 
shore, as not to affect the inhabitants, and in addition is so covered 


+ Jukes Vol. I. p. 314. 
¢ Darwin's chart. 
Tabith “shouting wah tepeei enti rom Clee ante tropical sun.” 
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by surf, while it is of that nature that little or no decomposition of 
animal matter can take place. | 

The next class of Reefs or the Atolls, are so little different from 
the first, that Darwin thus sums up their resemblance “ besides the 
many points already noticed of resemblance or rather of identity 
in structure there is a close general agreement in form, average 
dimensions and grouping.” we take Keeling, or Cocos Atoll 
situated in the Indian Ocean as characteristic of the class to which 
it belongs, we find that the stripe of dry land on Direction Island 
is only about 400 yards in width betwixt the high water mark and 
the edge of the lagoon. The soil is composed of broken fragments 
of coral, and in such a loose dry stony state, that the climate of 
the tropics could alone promote the slightest vegetation. A few 
trees, 20 species of weeds, and cocoanuts, are tho entire indigenous 
flora of he island; while the native animals are limited to a few 
sorts, two waders, one lizard, spiders, ants, and a remarkable kind 
of crab. Close to the lagoon is a belt of sand. From high water 
mark to the extremity of the reef, is not more than 150 yards, and 
that is composed of detached pieces of coral, mostly dead, with 
others cient proceeding to the formation of the coral debris 
found on dry flat of the island. The extreme margin of the 
reef is composed of living porites, but even the surface of these 
where exposed to the sun and atmosphere are dead, From the 
extremity of the reef, the water decpens gradually in 150 yards to 
25 fathoms, or 1 futhom in every 3, until at the distance of 2,200 
ap from the breakers, — Fitzroy found a bottom with a 
ine of 7,000 feet in length, The only part of this singular Atoll, 
that can according to my theory affect the atmosphere with malaria, 
is the edt bebe: uncovered at low water, and from its structure 
as described by Darwin, little effect can be produced. Whatever 
malaria is formed from the decomposition of the corralline zoophites, 
with other animals and marine vegetables that are found on this 
narrow ledge, situated betwixt high and low water mark, is im- 
mediately diluted and dissipated in the surrounding atmosphere, 
as here we have no calms, no lulls, to prevent the dilution of the 
poison generated, or high hills to arrest its progress. A steady 
trade wind from the §. E. blows constantly over its narrow shore, 
never interrupted except by gales from the N. W. 

The Cocos Atoll, just ilescribed, is a fair representation of the 
the class. Darwin states that the average width of the annular ring 
or reef of the Atolls may be taken at about a } of a mile, Captain 
Belcher says, that in the Atolls of the Low Archipelago it exceeds 
in no instance } a mile, while Darwin adds “ to show how small 
the total area of the lands of the annular reefs is, in the islands of 
this class, I may quote a remark from the voyage of Lutke, viz., 
that, if the 43 rings, or atolls in the Caroline Archipelago were 

t one within another, and over a steeple in the centre of Bt. 

etersburgh, the whole would not cover that city and its suburbs.” 
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As with the detached reefs of the barrier class, so we have it 
generally the case with Atolls that they are steep sided, so much 
go, that alluding to Cook’s description of Christmas Atoll, “when 
at 4 a mile from the edge of the reef the dep ‘was about 14 
“fathoms while a mile, it was no more than 25: * Darwin 

says “I know of no such instance of such width in the reef of an 
are though Mr F. D. Bennett informs me, that the inclination 

of the bottom round Caroline Atoll in the Pacific is, like that of 
Christmas Atoll, very gentle.” 

There are exceptions to these general remarks, both, in regard 
to the size of the annular reefs, and the size of surface exp 
and Raine’s island in the barrier reef is an example of the. 
this island ts about a thousand yards long and £ broad-—com- 
posed of calcareous sandstone and and i in asl eg 
above 2) feet from the level of fia ata) to wind there is 
a reef stretching out for nearly two miles and uncovered at low 
water. This i was occupied for some time by a party of 
officers and men in H. M.service without any mentionof fever having 
been produced amongst them, and most plausibly has it been brought 
forward as an instance where my theory is at fault, overlooking 
that in page 600 of Vol. 2nd of this Journal, I have made the 
following most special exception, to certain localities, including this 
island and many in the Pacific, “from all exposed coral reefs 
malaria emanates, and the density of the malaria depends upon 
the non-dilution of the poison, from want of ventilation, or it 
may be modified, by solution with surrounding atmosphere 80 
that when it reaches a ventilated ae a is innocuous, as a 
roy of concentrated sulphuric acid will burn, but mingle it with 

int of water and its effect is | 
urther to elucidate this conclusion, I will give the reasons that 
induced me to arrive atit. In tropical latitudes, we have certain 
meteorological conditions essential to the miasmatic formation, in 
sadition e the marsh or direct source, these pei — saan 
a more or leas stagnant state of the atmosphere, eat must 
tlie i eis a ae while the atmos- 
phere must be more or less stagnant or we | nd the fever produced 
of a very mild type, or such dilution may take place, as at a 
short distance to moderate, even nullify, the miasmatic effects 
of the marsh. Rio Janeiro according to DrWilson, (Ed. Med. 
and Sur. Journ. Vol. 35.) is built on alow sea shore skirted 
by hills, and bordering on an extensive swamp, yet the inha- 
bitants are only troubled with slight agues, while similar latitudes 
in the West Indies are ravaged by yellow fever, owing to the 
re ey atmosphere that there prevails at certain times. Dr 
than whom there is not a more profound writer, states, 
othe while ague is the offspring of marshes and their 
remittent fever is the effect of a more concentrated form of the 
same exhalations from solar desiccation. Yellow fever seems to 
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be the exclusive product of that state of the atmos here, which 
takes place after a long continuance of solar heat, with little or no 
sind!” But 1 need not a better illustration of the powers of 
ventilation, than is to be met with in Singapore, where we have 
had marshes filled up, and roads made in town, by Government, 
from the sweepings of the streets and the “exuvice” of the living, 
and if it had not been that we are blessed with an atmosphere that is 
never still, with breezes by night and day, and no encircling high 
hills, the noisome pestilence would have gone abroad and sickness 
and death crossed the thresholds of many of our friends, and to 
Him let all praise be given, whose providence watches over us and 
shields us from the effects of the guilty ignorance of those who 
rule over us. As with marsh miasm, 80 with malaria from animal 
decomposition, unless we have the same essential conditions pre- 
sent, viz. sufficient but not too much moisture, heat, about 80° 
and a calm atmosphere, we might allow my reviewer's elegant 


simile “of a decomposing bullock’s to be placed not 
only in his bed-room but in his bed. From the: observation 


of others, I have drawn this conclusion, that “when corals 
x to the atmosphere, to rain or detritus, the living 
animal dies anil decomposes and the ealcareous portion after 
sufficient exposure from riction pulverises, by which the beautiful 
sand of our beaches and botrom of our tropical seas is produced— 
in addition to these decomposing corrolines we have undergoing a 
similar change a mass of living matter on the surface of the reef, 

oportioned to its size, and the calmness of the seas,” as the result 
re this animal decomposition we have certain emanations which are 
sensible to our sense of smell, ani state of health. 

Bearing in mind that this decay of animal matter is continually 
going on, my first conclusion was, that whenever a coral reef is 
exposed at low water, animal (kecomposition goes on to an extent 

rtioned to the size of that reef copteris paribus, and my next con- 
clusion was, that malaria is the result of such decomposition, which 
malaria is one and the principle cause of fevers endemic in such 
localities. I need not again wade through the many reasons that 
induced me‘to arrive at these conclusions, as the essence of them is 
allowed by my reviewer, to wit, that the miasm generated from the 
decomposition of animal substances is capable of causing fever 
under given circumstances, and second that animal decomposition 
under peculiar circumstances can cass fever, occurring on coral 
reef or elsewhere. Now these peculiar circumstances are, heat, 
moisture and a calm confined atmosphere, the two first may be 
taken for granted os always present—So here we have coral reefs, 
the third condition is the most essential and in my opinion is the 

* Jukes thus out a coral reef on the Const of New Holland “what an in 
conceivable amount of animal life, must be here scattered over the bottom of the 
sen, every corner and crevice, every Fes occupied by Living beings which as they 
become more minute, increase in ten! id abundance. 
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rinciple cause of the difference in the Hygienic state of the coral 
islands of the East and West Indies compared with those in the 
Pacific. Sir James Annesley in his work on the diseases of 
India, makes this allusion to the Srd condition, “ from these results 
therefore, it is chiefly to be inferred that the malaria is diluted or 
weakened as it becomes diffused in the atmosphere or 
from its source and that it is so weakened in proportion as the 
dilution is promoted by the vertical currents induced in the air by 
means of the sun's rays, the dilution becoming still greater as its 
admixture in the air, is further facilitated by free ventilation, until 
tts bad effects entirely disappear.” That ventilation is all im- 
portant in a sanitory point of view, has been proved before the 
commissioners for enquiring into the state of large towns, and 

pulous districts, in Great Britain ; in whose report, we have Dr 
Grey for London, Dr Davidson for Glaseow, Dr Duncan fo 
Liverpool, all testifying that the mortality from fever increases in 
oe ig to the deficiency in ventilation. Dr Arnott has by 
making a hole in the chimney above the fire place, and applying 
a valve to prevent the smoke passing out, introduced a simple but 
efficacious plan of ventilnting the levee and wretched Lodging 
houses of the poor in London, and the dispensing medical men e 
the district of St. Giles, have found that without any other changeof 
the physical condition of the inmates have much improved, and 
fever has much decreased. Whoever has paid attention to the 
meer, eect of the medical men. who have within the last few 
lirected their attention to hygiene and medical police, must 

ave noticed with mingled feelings of surprise and horror, the 
disclosures which have followed the investigations regarding the 
church yards in our great cities. This intombment of the dead 
amongst the living has by the increase of streets, and walling the 
cemeteries round by masses of building, been the means of con- 
centrating the poison emanating from the “cities of the dead” 
eo that the inhabitants of the adjoining streets, besides the 
awful spectacle of human remains that wre frequently turned 
up to their vision, are affected with the malaria { the 
decomposition to such an extent that both fever and cholera 
are move than usually prevalent amongst them. But let these 
wise yr Tres peu ire the —_— ee a town ag - Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, itely in Edinburgh, open, unconfined and 
soit to the four winds of heya salina must and is still 
generated, but so diluted, that death no longer carries its sting, 
and the grave is robbed of its victory. The malaria from th 
exposed coral reefs of our land-locked harbours, and those loca- 
lities where the inhabitants are settled betwixt a reef and high land 
or jungle in the Eastern Archipelago, is in effect, compared with 
that from the atolls and barrier reeis of the Pacific and Coasts 
of Australia and Caledonia, as the fumes of a charcoal fire in a 
conlined room, to the thousand times greater volumes of smoke of 
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a large town. In the chamber, we have but a fractional part of 
the carbonic acid that is min; ling with the atmosphere around, 

but it is confined, concen and deadly to the unconscious 
slumberer who inhales its « it; and a watcher outside though surrounded 
by a thousand fires yet with ventilation round him, might because 
he was untouched, consider there was no harm in the quiet slumber 
of the victim, Saalaiacigeanmasgs sterterous breathing. 

If near Singap any part, my reviewer allows, that 
the corralines i saat axel this saieael aad’ vegetable matter on its 
surface, die and decounpess, when exposed to heat, rain and the 
atmos here, and as these are in existence at Raine’s island, hh 
fo to the conclusion that either there are no corraline 
or living matter on the reef to die and decompose, or that ote 
such living matter and it does die and decompose, which last, we 
know is the case. Now my reviewerallows “that animal decomposi- 
tion under peculiar circumstances can cause fever on coral reefs 
or elsewhere,” what these peculiar circumstances are, he has not 
chosen to specify, but I will do eo for him, and they are, Ist a 
body or recipient sufficiently susceptible of receiving the morbific 
or malarious i a SG boat icris malaria in a poor ge ey 
trated state. 18 ute to uce an 
as we have found, that when sufficiently diluted it is, as if it od 
not present. For this reason I can understand that at Raine’s island 
exposed corralines as well as the many other Zoophytes, Mollusca, 

vegetable matter that adorn the surface o reef, die and 
decompose, and that from this decomposition, railaita arises, but I can 
also understand that no bad effects to the settlers on this island 
may be induced by this malaria, from being so diluted and dis- 
sipated, by a perennial breeze always blowing from the south-east, 
only interrupted by from the south-west. This perfect ventila- 
tion, from there ing no high land, to intercept the currents 
of air, affords us most satisfacte explanation of the healthy con- 
dition of the sce¥lers on Raine's island, and thousand similar atolls, 
as well as of the following facts narrated to me by Captain Brown 
himself, who while in command of the ship “ Gledstanes” in 1837 
struck on a reef not then laid down, rabeowantt called Ocean 
island situated in long. 178° 30" west. lat. 28° 10." It is composed 
ofa barrier reef of pt 17 miles in circumference, inside of which 
was a bank of sand, composed of the debris of coral and shells, and 
only a few feet ele above the level of theses, ‘The sides 
were steep and litthe or no coral was exposed at low water, while 
a constant breere always played over the barrier surface of the 
sand, on this the shipwreck crew remained for 5 months, until they 
had constructed a vessel of 22 tons burthen from the wreck, when 
10 of them with the Captain left in it for the Sandwich islands, and 
In two months returned in a chartered vessel for the remainder of 
the crew, 23 in all. Durin their sojourn on this coral formed 
island, exposed as shi men were to all the inclemencies of 
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the weather, scurvy was the only disease that attacked them and 
their immunity from fever, must be ascribed not Oey to the 
limited expanse of living coral exposed, and proporti malaria, 
but to that being diluted, diffused and dissipated through the 
continuous currents of air. 

But if an atoll is surrounded by clusters of exposed coral reefs, 
or if calms rather than breezes prevail, we have fevers more or less 
abounding. Asan example of the first state, I may cite the Maldives 
andappealformy authority toCaptain Moresb s work, entitled, “Nau- 
tical Directions for the Maldives islands,’ wherein page 17, Mals 
Atoll, is thus described, “the insalubrity of thecllnstess parricnany 
injuries to strangers, either European or native, and the latter fee. 
its effects sooner than Europeans, and yet there is no swamp, or 
decaying vegetable matter on this bare island, nothing in fact but 
exposed coral reefs to account for it.” In the face of this testimony, 
the highest because that of a n of the greatest si, lig ib my 
reviewer would contend for thé healthiness of the locality, because 
its inhabitants, acclimaticed from birth, are not so susceptible of 
malaria as strangers; as well might we contend for the healthiness 
of the grain coast of Guinea ihe most insalubrious climate with 
which Euro | are acquainted, where a European scarcel 
passes a night on its shore, without becoming the victim of fever. 

et in this wide district of country, unfavourable to European 
life, and even to the higher domesticated animals, the Negro variety 
of our species exists in its perfection, presents the most 
perfect symmetry, lives to a good old age and is seldom the subject 
of disease, or take an instance from the reviewer's favorite ground 
“the Saul Forest everywhere, but especially to the East of the 
Kose, is malarious to an extent which no human beings can endure, 
save the remarkable races, which for ages have made it their dwel- 
ling place. Yet the Dhimal, the Raio, the Kechak, the Tharu, 
the Denwan, not only live but thrive in it, exhibiting gute ms of 
that dreadful stricken aspect of countenance and form, which marks 
the victim of malaria.” B. H. Hodgson, Esq. on the aborigines of 
India, 9g er | 

It is $rd class or fringing reefs, that afford illustrations of 
my theory, not that they alone furnish malaria, but that where 
they are to be met with, we have generally one of the essential 
conditions necessary to enable it to affect the human frame, that 
is, a more or less stagnant atmosphere that prevents the dilution 
and diffusion of the morbific principle. I have already furnished 
examples of this class from amongst the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago and I have still more to lay before the public, derived from 
the West Coast of Sumatra, the Nicobar and Andamans, the Atolls 
of the Maldives, the Coast of Madagascar, the East Coast of Africa 
and many of the West India islands. 

This certainly is a most extensive field and if we find the princi- 
ple allowed by the author of the remarks “that animal decomposition, 
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eceurring on coral reefs under Ps circumstances will cause 
fever”, applicable to such a field, the importance of the discovery 
must be allowed, and is not to be quashed by ridicule, garbled 
quotations, and loose statements, such as the extraordinary one, 
“that the inhabitants of Duffs and Disappointment islands, exchange 
mutual visits of 600 miles on dry reefs,” while the fact as stated 
in Wilson’s Missionary voyages is that Duffs island formed of high 
and bold peaked land, has a reef extending for 4 a mile only from 
the shore, and at a mile distant has 7 pn of water all round. 
There are many points in these remarks that I might have adverted 
to, as for instance the statements regarding Sirhassan and Sobi, 
but will not, preferring much the observations of my friend Captain 
Congalton, to those without the authenticity of a name, and as I 
am tired with this 4ong answer, I will finish by assuring the author 
of the remarks, that I am not desirous of being considered the 

f ees of a well ee ten Sieve confined pas 
specially in hot moist climates, the effuvia of decomposing animal 
ct will cause Adynamic fever,” but [am mcad of having 
been the first to apply that well established truth to coral localitir-s, 
to account -for their endemic fevers. Which theory has I trust so 
much truth for its basis, as to be able to withstand the attacks of 
similar critics, unless they bring to bear upon it, something more 
than facts unauthenticated, and groundless assertions and when 
next the author of the remarks deigns to touch my shield, let him 
discard his gentle courtesy, and boldly, openly strike if he wishes 
to make an impression. 
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GENERAL REPORT OF THE RESIDENCY OF SINGAPORE, DRAWN 
UP PRINCIPALLY WITH A VIEW OF ILLUSTRATING [Ts 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS." 


Py J.T. Taomsos, Esqre. F. R. G 5&., Surveyor to Government. 


As the production of this spice is merely nominal in Singapore, 
it demands little attention. Speaking of it as 2 cultivation in the 
Straits it must be pronounced a failure, for in a few localities in 
Pinang it can only be said to have succeeded. Its original site, like 
the nutmeg, was in the Moluccas, and with it was made the subject 
of a close monopoly by the Government of Netherlands Indie, It 
has been long introduced into Bourbon, and I am informed by Mr 
Nicol is also produced in quantities at Zanzibar. Don Joze 
D’ Almeida informs me, that he considers that the soil of Singapore 
is not adapted to its growth, for he had planted out four thousand, 
which grew very luxuriantly for a few years, when they suddenly 

to wither and die, and he can assign no other cause for the 






ailure than the above, though he made the most minute inspection. 
Dr Little informs me that at Annan bank estate there are 200 trees 
10 years of age, and about 250 of 6 or 7, about 200 of these have 
borne fruit, the greatest quantity received being 2 years ago, which 
was only 2 piculs, or a catty per tree, last year the produce was 
only half'a picul, these trees now show evident symptoms of decay, 
in their leafless branches and scantiness of produce. The cause of 
this he cannot positively account for, but thinks pag Spar a rich 
scanty soil as they have in Bourbon, nor does he consider that 
the cultivation will ever meet with success. The trees he thinks 
might be improved by topping in order to make them shoot out 
laterally, but he would recommend their being extirpated from all 
nutmeg plantations and grown solely as ornamental trecs. Mr 
Dunman informs me that he pl out 3,000 trees on Holly hill 
estate, all of which grew exceedingly well, until their fourth year, 
when they began to fade away, and he cut them all down after 
trying all sorts of experiments to avert the loss without effect—such 
es the following: 
A row of trees washed with Chunam. 





do do. with Tobacco. 

do. do. with Toba. | 

do. do. with these mixed. 

do. trenched and manured with grass. 
do. do. do. with manure. 


® Continoed from p. 41. 
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In some trees the ‘ops began to wither and die and in others the 
bottom branches. The leaf was covered with red spots as if 
they had been burnt, or had been sprinkled with corroding liquids— 
he did not discover that any insect preyed on the leaf; no crop was 
obtained from them before they dicd or were cut down. 

So early as 1824 a large estate was planted with this spice tree, 
near Bato Berlayer—one or two hundred trees in which still re- 
main, but no crop worth the collection was ever received, and in 
1830 Bukit Seligie was planted with 2 to 3,000, with nearly the 
same re-ult. At Pinang there have been at various periods larger 
estates laid under this cultivation, in some cases attended with total 
loss to the proprictors, and in none with advantage; many of these 
re have been made by able and experienced planters, there 
has therefore sufficient experience been gained to warrant the un- 
favorable opinion of it, already offered; such trees that remain on 
the various properties in Singapore seem to be fast dying out. 


Cocoanuts 


The habitat of this tree is on the sea shore fringing the beach. In 
such « position, should the soil be loose and friable, though of the 
most meagre description, such as sea sand and shells, it grows 
laxuriantly without the concomitant aids of cultivation, manure or 
the proximity of inhabited houses. but this only obtains within one 
or two hundred feet of the beach. Its bending stem inclined 
towards the sea, causing its frait to be received into the bosom of 
that clement, appears to have peculiarly fitted it for extension to 
the various islands and atolls of the Indian and Pacifie oceans, to 
which the nut is floated by the winds and tides, and to whose 
inhabitants, when grown to maturity, it affords both shelter and 
food. When planted in other localities than these, it neither grows 
well, nor affords fruit, unless it be on rich soil, or in the proximit 
of dwellings, and in the average soils it requires both considerab e 
manuring and cultivation. The south eastern shores of Singapore 
are peculiarly well adapted to its growth, and this has been taken 
advantage of by several spirited gentlemen who have laid out 
considerable estates under its culture, and some of which are now 
yielding incomes to the proprietors. Singapore in its cocoanut 
cultivation may be said to far the other Straits settlements. 
Mr Crane, one of the above gentlemen, and who has had upwards 
of 12 years experience has kindly sent me the following notes: — 

A good cocoanut tree when in full bearing will yield 140 to 150 
nuts per annum. The tree commences to yield in damp low rich 
soils in the 4th or Sth year, on sandy soils sap, Been l in 
the 6th or 7th year, and on high sand ridges in the 9th or 10th, 
and the last though slow are wholesome good trees. From the 

that the blossom shows, three months elapse before the forma- 
tion of the fruit, and they require six months more to come to full 
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growth, three months more to ripen, and will remain other two 
months till sai Seale irre 14 months elapse between the blossom- 
ing and the falling of the ripe fruit; on the first year of beari 
preater part of the c are unproductive, but in older trees this 
ig seldom the case, though they are so occasionally even at mature 
age. Mr Crane his pao irons though satisfied of 
the advantages of it, but does not think it necessary in favorable 
situations where there is tidal influence. He has observed one tree to 
rong dae nuts (large and small) at onetime, but this isnot ordinary, 
le farther counted 27 full grown nuts in one bunch, borne 
by one spatha; trees produce 10 to 12 spathae in one year, all his 
trees are planted 30 feet apart, and he would not advise a closer 
distance. He has not manured ‘this trees highly, but would recom- 
mend this on sandy grounds, the tree, he considers will not thrive in 
lalang, but will do so in low jungle and brushwood, where they are 
not troubled with beetle; when young they ought in this case to be 
cleared every year or two, he further states that the cloth or sarong 
that binds the cocoanut spathae should never be taken off above 
these, for it is necessary to ei. Re them in upholding the fruit; 
many planters take this away, thinking the trees look cleaner and 
prettier. Branches should never be taken from the tree until they 
become dry. Drainage cannot be too much attended to, particular- 
ly in low lands; but at the same time the tree must be supplied with 
water that does not stagnate abont the roots, the truth of this is 
evidenced by the luxuriance of trees on the slopes of the ridges, 
where the showers continually wash the roots, in comparison with 
the inferiority of trees that grow in the lower ground. In laying 
out an estate he would advise the planter to study the height of 
lis ground, with a view to the supply of water; in the higher 
ridges he should set the nuts at 1 to 4 feet below the surface as the 
seldom thrive unless this be attended to. Mr Dunman another 
planter, writes me that a good cocoanut tree produces 100 nuts per 
annum, but that he has seen 250 to 300 given by trees 30 years old. 
He strongly advises the application of manure, particularly in 
a noes state, other kinds are apt to breed beetles so destructive 
to the plant; an inferior tree produces only one to five nuts per 
annum. If the seed be originally bad though the tree grown 
therefrom may attain the full size it will never bear—he has many 
irees 30 years old of fine appearance that yield no fruit. There is 
very little oil made in pingapores he uses a native mill for the 
expression of the oil, but he has little use for it, owing to the great 
demand for nuts. He thinks it is more profitable to sell the nuts 
at 10 dollars per 1,000, than manufacture oil; no coir is made on 
the island. supposes that the European planters now have 
14,100 trees in bearing. His best trees have borne fruit in the 
fifth year, where on sandy soil they have borne on the 10th. He 
siders that on an average 15 years is the period when a cocoa- 
nut plantation begins to pay the proprietor; he further remarks 
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that those trees plapted 8 years ago in sand, and which have had 
great attention do not yet show blossom, while those planted near 
4“ Mangrove swamp © years ago, and which have been allowed to 
grow up in the brushwood, are now in good bearing—their trunks 
ure enormously large and very fine. : 

A plantation on the best tract in Singapore of 14,000 trees, 
commenced and carried on gradually since 1837, has cost with 
interest at 10 per cent per annum 18,1605 noua dollars, or about 
Drs. 1. 30 per tree up to December 1848. There were at that date 
4,500 trees in bearing whose produce for 1848 was 112,000 nuts 
sold for about 1,400 Spanish dollars; the ontlay for the year was 
1,200 Spanish dollars giving a net income of 200 Spanish dollars; 
we must rest content with this, as the average yield of cocoanuts is 
too little known to proceed with the probieh le future income—the 

prietor himself expects that they will give him on an average 
00 nuts a tree, but I think it must be conceded that he is too 
sanguine—the return gives only 25 nuts a tree but these are young 
and may bear better by and bye; at the former caleulation, under 
present circumstances, the plantation when in full bearing would 
give an annual income of 12,800, and at the latter of 2,300 Spanish 
dollars, against which, looking at the matter in a mercantile point 
of view, the interest of the original outlay would require to be 
placed—or 1,816 Spanish dollars annually. 

Before concluding the notice of this cultivation, I may add that 
I have found it to be the case in the Straits Settlements that this 
tree fails to grow when out of its habitat on poor or average soils, 
unless it have both manuring and careful cultivation, and trees if they 
have been brought up on such soils are very unproductive if ma- 
unring be not continued. I have observed the wonderful effects of 
buts-dung, a species of guano, on a plantation in Batu Lanchang, 
Pinang—where by the addition of a little in two oblong trenches 
at opposite sides of the trees they began from a total state of un- 
productiveness to bear most luxuriantly, The neglected tree when 

lanted on poor soil will remain stationary for 10 years, not attain- 
me a height of above two feet from the ground with the retention 
of life that characterizes the dwarfed bamboo of the Chinese Hor- 
ticulturist, while its gigantic congener planted under more favorable 
circumstances would be affording ample shade to the planter of it. 


Betelnut 
Another palm of high stature and eful appearance which 
unlike the ea aamtbes has its habitat in the rich vallies and 


soils of the interior, where, when distant from the dwellings of the 
natives, it is only to be found to produce abundantly without cul- 
ture, care, and attention. This tree has not yet in Singapore re- 
ecived the atfention of capitalists with a view to its culture, but both 
in Pinang and Province Wellesley considerable properties have been 
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laid out with more or less advantage—on the average soils where 
the culture has been neglected it has invariabl timaod oat failure; 
to obtain sbundant produce from euch soil both cultivation and 
manuring are required. Under favorable circumstances it will 
bear in its 4th year but generally in its Gth or 7th. It produces 4 
to § spathae in the year, each when the tree is su ior carrying a 
bunch of 150 to 200 nuts—but in the quantity-of produce there is 
a great varity. In Singapore where it has no where been culti- 
vated, it is only to be seen producing abundantly in the close 
proximity uf habited bouses,— hiss distant from these, oe 
the average of a great number of producing and sterile trees of full 
growth in various parts of the island, the average produce per 
bunch is not above 10 to 12 nuts or 50 to 60 nuts per annum for 
each tree. Mr Charles Scott informs me that he has carefully 
caused the produce to be collected from 780 full grown good and 
indifferent bearing trees during a period of four y é result 
of which was as follows :— 





: re Average . 
- o¢| No.of | Average | 32 : Falue of 
ihe | wuts aro | No. of No. of age sirpduon of 
yids hicit in nuis in mide peri per 2 tree per 

eae HF years. | 1 year, | srarae sia ae annwn. 

he ann. | 

780 | 305,824 | 76,456 | 98 | 2) Cents | 2,' Cents. 
Mr Scott further informs me that these trees grow in a nutmeg 
garden and though not cultivated themselves, may benefit agntly 
irom the attention given to the trees among which they are planted. 


(Te be Continued, ) 


Census of Singapore and its Dependencies taken under orders of Government in the Months of November and December, 1849, 
TABLE I. 
Exhibiting the Local distribution of the Inhabitants, with their various nations. 
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Uda LOUIS S. JACKSON, 
Singapore, 23rd January, 1850. Assistant Resident. 


Census of Singapore and its dependencies, taken under orders of Government in the Months cf 
November and December, 1849 


TABLE It. 
Showing the classification of the adult inhabitants into Profession or callings, as well as the Religions as far as they could be ascertained. 
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LOUIS 8. “JACK ON, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA." 


By Licut-Col. James Low, C. M. EB. A. a. & M.A. B.C. 


3rd December 1820. i 2 ampbell, of H.B.M.3. Dauntless 
in reporting the massacre w ich had then occurred at Manila, observed 
that tag mete had byes tectted to rise andes te Dt 
epidemic then raging was owing to foreigners poisont the wells 
ar tanks. The euthorisies oo thi occasi ca hahaa with excessive 
ge and inhumanity, The natives slaughtered all the E 
ish, French, Danes, and Americans whom they could find, andl 
lament to say that twenty-six Europeans, a large proportion of 
whom were British, had fallen victims to these ferocious savages, 
under the very guns of the citadel of Manila, and in presence of 
) | under arms, who seem on this occasion to have been 
drawn out rather to view these scenes of murder than to prevent 
hem. Eighty Chinese were also slaughtered.” Have the Spaniards 
not manifested in other quarters occasionally a dislike of foreigners 
owing to a less paliatable cause. 
oath November 1821. The warning before noticed was true for, 
in the November following it, the Rajah of Ligor burst into Ked- 
dah at the head of a force of seven thousand men. The small 
brick fort at the entrance of Keddah river fell after a feeble defence 
on the 18th, and the Rajah, without trying to defend it, fled 


® Continued from p. 2. 
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ipitately on an elephant to the coast opposite to Pinang. 

nhs Gorencr deputed Mr Cracroft to aie re ss acrlce to 
Pinang, but under the express stipulation, that neither he nor any 
of his followers should intrigue or commit any political act without 
the approval of the British Gaterntiont:” Tie Rajah established 
himself under these conditions in Pinang, and for upwards of twenty 
years afterwards strenuously systematically acted in direct 
opposition to them. 

The Rajah it is said escaped the hot pursuit of the Siamese by 
erent Bis als his elephant in his route, which helped to 

The Rajah of Ligor now addressed a letter to Mr Phillips des- 
cribing the refractory conduct of the ex-Keddah Rajah,* and 
stating that the Emperor would appoint a Siamese officer to be its 

vernor, and then in somewhat oft the Celestial fashion, he set forth 
hat a large force would be sent to attack any country which should 

otect the ex-governor and carry him off. “ Let my friend the 

rovernor of Pinang if he goes there secure him and deliver him, 
so that his head may be neg up. Should this be refused, be 
it known that I am at Keddah with a large force, and near to 
Pinang, and that friendly relations will be broken and commercial 
intercourse will cease.” He at the same time invites the governor 
of Pinang to visit him at Keddahtoenterintoamicablerelations, This 
vannting r, which supreme ignorance alone could have dictated 
and which looked like a close approach to a declaration of war, only 
that it was not official and was the exhibition of anger in a 
mere provincial chief unauthorized by his emperor, was calmly 
replied to. The Rajah of Ligor was told that the British Govern- 
Tent was not accustomed to deny the rights of hospitality to an 
ally or friend, and that confident in its own strength and power, it 
was not in the habit of receiving or of using in its correspondence 
with neighbouring states any unavailing threats and expressions, 

The Stamese, supposin the fugitive Rajah was at Kota in 
Province Wellesley, sent thirteen prahus stealthily along the 
coast to the mouth of the Prye river, nearly opposite to the town of 
Pinang, but they were there opposed by a Jemadar’s party of the 
local corps, and the smal! armed vessel the Nautilus, and were 
obliged to return—not a shot was fired. Nearly at the same 
moment a party of Siamese troops had enkare ts Province by 
land in search of the Rajah, but a company of Sepoys under Capt. 
Crook obliged them to return after an exchange of a few shots. 
The Rajah of Ligor was warned against a repetition of such 
conduct in his people, who doubtless supposed that this part of the 
coast formed part of Keddah atthe time. Flushed with success 

* He was never styled Fatah by the Court of Bangkok, but Chow Pangeran or 
Lord, the title which the Em conterned whe wen 
ttt the ata of Keddah. The Malays fieie teen foro 
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the Rajah of Ligor sent a detachment to Perak, which offered no 
resistance to his occupation of it. 

Mr Timmerman Thyssen seeing thiscloseapproach of the Siamese 
to Malacca, sent to the Penang Government his proffer of every 
aid against the ambition of the Siamese. | 
31st December 182]. These occurrences induced the Supreme 
Government to instruct the Straits Government to continue the same 
policy towards Siam and Keddah as hitherto—that being based on 
the recognized dependence of the latter onthe former. Mr Crawfurd, 
so well-known by his able account of the Archi: ), arrived in this 
year at Pinang, having been deputed by the Supreme Government 
to enter into amicable commercial relations with such of the native 
powers to the eastward as might be disposed to do so. 

January 1822. The uncle of the ex-Rajah, who was a tool in 
the hands of the Ligorian, wrote to the governor to have paid to 
him the rent as he called it, which the English had to pay for 
Pinang. To back this demand the Ligorian recognizec this Chief 
as Governor of Keddah, although he had just before declared thata 
Siamese should be placed over Keddah. Asthe Siamese Emperor 
had never openly protested inst the British occupancy of 
Pinang, he committed a palpable political blunder in not main- 
taining the annual payment to the ruler de facto of that country. 
It is of small consequence how this moncy is paid, for any how, if 
demanded, it finds its way into the Biamesetressury. But it 
would have been extremely beneficial had the negociators at Bankok 
induced the Siamese at once to accept a sum of money in lieu of all 
further demands. At present the payment looks too much like 
rent or tribute. | 

April and May, 1822. alder tapecencapatectb i amatan 
the ex-Rajah would not be permitted to wage war on the Siamese. 
If this chief had been very enterprising the promise would have been 


exceedingly embarrassing. But the on at only worked through 
Sthees, and hia fen : t attempts to distor the Siamese in Keddah 
and to expel them were productive of no more serious mischiefs 
than the keeping of the population of the Pinang Settlement, in a 
state of excitement—the requiring of constant vigilance « par 
of Government to counteract the intrigues and exertions of the 
Rajah and his adherents to gain his point, and in the creating of 
factions to the annoyance of the peaceably disposed portion of 


British subjects in the Settlement. 
Amongst other schemes the fag, intrigued with the a 
Pre 






* 


who promised him 5,000 men from voy to attack Keddah. 
own adherents checked this mad project in the bud. Ava was 
doubtless then meditating that aggression upon the Britisa frontier 
which she carried into but two years afterwards. 

1822, The Revenue Farms yi this year 77,880 dollars 
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The Population of Province Wellesley had greatly risen on 
account of the influx from Keddah. 

1821-1822. Mr Crawfurd was deputed in 1822 as the Governor 
General's Envoy to the Eastern States and Siam. It was supposed 
that amongst other things the ex-Rajah of Keddah might be restored 
to his government with a larger measure of independeuce than had 
before been accorded to him. But the Rajah of Ligor, whose 
influence was powerful at Bankok, shasta, this result and the 
pansy ers the subject at all only rendered the cause of Keddah 
more desperate. In fact Keddah had always been a sort of 
dependency of Ligor itself, and the wily chief pretended to use his 
pe ue at court when he well knew that the temper of the 


me was adverse to the ex-Rajah's claims. 
13th June 1822. Sir 8. Ratites aa eg that the ceded terri- 
tory in Borneo should be occupied. But the policy of such a 
measure appears to have been reserved for the consideration of the 
British Government of these latter days. 

July 1822, The Rajah of Kalantan, asmall state on the East. 
Coast of the Peninsula, wrote to the Governor of Pinang offering to 
give up that country to the British upon his being allowed one-half 
of the revenues. He would have made a ied argain, and the 
British a bad one, had the proposal been entertained—for being then 
under Siam, it would have relieved him from vassalage, and plac 
more revenue at his disposal than perhaps he could else have had 
the power to retain. . 

7th and 15th August 1822, The tide of emigration now rolled 
sae from Keddah into Province Wellesley and Penang, and 
Mr Phillips took advantage of it to settle the province. A com- 
mission consisting of three Gentlemen, Messrs Maingy, Blundell 
and Cauynter was formed and agriculture was encouraged by grants 
of land. Mr Maingy was soon afterwards appointed sole super- 
intendent. 

1823. Mr Crawfurd took charge of Singapore with Messrs 
Bonham and Presgrave as his assistants, and he was succeeded by 
ae in 1826. Mr Murchison became resident in November 
Jany. 1823. Mr John Anderson was deputed on a commercial 
mission to Sumatra. He published his itinerary. 

A botanical was established on Pinang in this year, 
It languished about ten years, and was then abandoned. The 
failure was owing to the difficulty of procuring a sufficiently 
qualified superintendent at the small ealary ihewed. | 

Cast iron-pipes were now laid down from a spot towards the hills 
and about two miles distant from the town, to convey water to it 
and for the shipping frequenting the harbour. 

Coffee an this year to be cultivated on the hills, but the 
experiment failed. e height was perhaps not sufficient. How- 
ever there are still patches of coffee scattered about both on the hills 
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and plains. Under the shade they thrive well and produce a good 
berry. In Province Wellesley very luxuriant bushes may be seen 
growing in little better than sand, under the shade of cocoanut 
trees, and there are some such trees of the age of 20 years and still 
luxuriant. But it is not certainly a safe speculation at the best. 
18th Sept. 1823. The ox-Rtaieh ' Keddah having become 
more er ag , than ever in his endeavours to expel the Siamese 
from Keddah, he was warned by the Supreme Government that 
should he continue this conduct protection would be withdrawn 
from him, and his allowance would be stopped not again to be 
restored. The Rajah had never intended to wage war by taking 
the field himself—and he therefore continued awhile his old course— 
and publicly declared that he ee his endeavours to obtain 


the means for requiting the | of the Siamese, an evil race 
having no for theservantsof God, ( eaning the Mahometans). 


3 April 1823. It may in explanation of this declaration be 
stated that the Keddah people being Mahometans looked upon 
the Buddhistical Siamese as Cafirs. This open announcement of 
the Rajah was followed up on the 28th April by an attack on the 
Siamese in Keddah 3 Malayan force of three thousand men, 
chiefly subjects of the British Government, under the command of 
Taanku Abdullah, the eldest son of the sagen This body after 

| ing indiscriminately both friends and foes in Keddah, was 
efeated efeated by a mere handful of Siamese. The Ligorian remon- 
strated, but the Pinang Government replied that it could not stop 
such inroads unless by imitating the severity of the Siamese in like 
cases, which it would not do. This reply when placed in juxta- 

osition with the assurance formerly given to the Siamese that 
the ex-Rajah and his adherents would not be permitted to molest 
Keddah, induced the Siamese Government to suspect that the 
British abetted the ex-Rajah rem rep ig _ The canse a this 
discrepancy may be perhaps to the minority in Council 
in which the Governor found himself on the Keddah question— 
and ag such a clashing might have arisen on more momentous 
occasions, the absorption of the Straits colonies into the political 
vortex of India, was a measure, which, although delayed, was not 
the less required. } 

1824. In the year 1824 the British Government concluded a 
Treaty with Netherlands Government, having special reference to 
the m Archipelago. By this Treaty the British debar them- 
selves from dplgy ee any political alliances with the Princes of 
Sumatra—thus in fact turning them and the island unceremoniously 
over to the Dutch influence. The Statesmen who originated suck 
an act of political and mercantile suicide must either have been quite 
ignorant of the value of the regions which were to be affected by 
the treaty, or pr hacia of the interests of British com- 
merce, It was not thought h to perform an act of generosity 
by restoring Java to the Dutch, also to exhibit an uncalled for 
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hyperliberality at the expense and to the future detriment of the 
ritish trade. The clause which stipulated that none of the ceded 
territories in India, Sumatra, or in the Straits and Malacca 
Peninsula should be ceded to any other power is all in favor of the 
Dutch. But it may truly be asked in this nineteenth century— 
when international justice is not confined at least in theory, to 
the mere area of Europe, but is ostensibly held out to the whole 
world—what right any nation can possibly have to thus barter 
away extensive countries, with their independent populations. The 
truth unfortunately seems to be that might and right are still con- 
vertible terms in the civilized world—as well as in the savage 
anuary and February 1824,. The Court of Ava finding itself 
on the eve of war with the British, despatched the Myoowoon or 
Governor of Tavoy to Penang, as its secret agent for negociating a 
league in the Malayan Peninsula against the Siamese power. It 
seems to have expected several special advantages from this mission. 
It doubtless hoped to prevent any coalition which might have been 
wrojected betwixt the British and Siamese from an attack on the 
urman dominions—by forcing the Siamese to send their army to 
the southward, and so also it that if this diversion should 
have heen created, there would have been a chance of the Siamese 
and British coming into collision, thus hampering the operation of 
rhe Eacmeciat A begin the hedging process, had 
ne Emperor of Ava, to in the hedging | , had pre 
viously written to his avowed and bitter scaniy the King of Siam, 
advising that both should suspend for a season their mutual ani- 
mosities and join against the British—since, should the latter prove 
successful in the scarey arsienrdc they would next turn their 
arms against Siam. The Myoowoon, a Shes well 
filled, directed letters to the old Rajah of Purlis in Keddah—to 
the ex-Rajah. and to the Malayan Rajah of Perak, Salangore, 
the Siamese, for the pape of reinstating the ex-Rajah. [hes 
letters were accompanied by presents of gold axabestian las and horse 
rappings. In his letter to the ex-Rajah of Keddah this Burman 
chief acknowledges the receipt by the Court of Ava of a letter which 
the ex-Rajah had forwarded “ desiring to become tributary to the 
golden and accompained by a present of a clock,” and states 
in reply that when all should have been matured, His Majesty 
restore Keddah to him, and take him, and his children and 
posterity under his protection. Instead of looking on the whole of 
these intrigues as having been entered into merely for as yh 
of ing the eine mipaasmaap teenth ay al design, 
even had they possessed the means to go much further, the Penang 
Government forwarded a copy of the above letter to the Ligorian 
hoping to intimidate Aim into 4 recognition of the ex-Rajah’s 
claims. But the result was quite the reverse from what was 
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expected—for the Ligorian was only thereby fully convinced that 
the English were abetting or had plotted the whole design—while 
at the same time it had the unhappy effect of betraying the above 
Native — mar far as oo ous lie rye nary 
suspicion of having conspired or 1 inst Stam, and thus 
icicrking th : iseTr si 





hem out for chastsement at some future convenient 


seasor.. 

The Myoowoon had miscalculated his time—for the declaration - 
of war by the British against Ava came down to Pinang before he 
had left it. He was however not molested—and after witnessing 
a field day of the troops on the island, as a sort of prelude to what 
he might ere long expect to see at his own gates, he set sail for 
Tavoy, under a convoy of a British vessel, 

14th April 1824. It was probably this very display of a discip- 
lined force of sepoys which induced him pes. ards to give up 
Tavoy without firing a shot to the British detachment sent against it. 
1924. Mr Fullerton became Governor in this year. 

When the Burntan war broke outin 1824 the Governor General 
proposed to obtain the co-operation of the Siamese in it to the extent 
of supplying elephants, draft cattle and boats An envoy* was 
therefore despatched to the Baan sg, It was however found 
impossible to convince him that the ritish really intended any 

hing in their declaration of war beyond a mere border warfare— 

or to allay his suspicions of the probable ulterior views of the 
Governor General. The mission returned to Penang after a fruit- 
less negociation prolonged for three months. | 

10th August 1824. The pa Sp unter yong 
the Siamese appet icqued at the confidence of success aguinst 
Ava manifested by the British Government, as they themselves 
had been conquered by the Burmans—and that his opinion was 
that there were but slender hopes of their peapater ed on the 
contrary that would in all probability await the issue of the 
contest’ in the full assurance that should it prove favorable to the 
British arms they must be gainer both instrength and confidence 
—while should the result prove adverse, stil their rivals the 
Burmans will be weakened by the contest—their ancient feud be 
for a term suspended, and no additional feud be added to it by 
Siamese co-operation against Ava. Amongst other matters the 
eared stated “ that eorr of _ people of the pat Ligor 
told him in plain terms, and with the greatest apparent good humour 
in order oF acta setter sod thao iis Olt Ke , that there 
would be nothing to prevent the British taking iam when they 
should have cong Ava!” The results afterwards confirmed 
these suppositions. 

14th September 1824. The Governor-General's agent, Major 
Canning, had written from Rangoon to the Government of Pinang 


® The writer of this sketch. 
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signifying that the co-operation in the war of the Siamese force was 

i ut PoE it pace be subject to a British commander. 
Agreeably to this noti cation the Pinang Government despatched 
Lieutenant-Colonel Snow as Envoy to the Siamese—and to treat at 
any point in their country which might be found most eligible. A 
duplicate power was given for the second in the mission® in case 
a separation of these officers should be advisable. But it was 
subsequently found desirable to avoid employing the Siamese, and 
the mission after having reached Tavoy was dissolved: its second 
member being retained for the British army then at Rangoon for 
diplomatic duties. It is most fortunate from numerous considera- 
tions that such a determination was arrived at, but on one account 
it was peculiarly so. Had the British consented to league on their 
first appearance in the Indo-chinese lists with so prominent a 
nation as the Siamese, they would have sacrificed a great portion 
of that reputation for courage and moderation, which the native 
States to the Eastward were willing to allow them, and which the 
is and sequel of the war confirmed—and the Siamese 
would, while claiming and appropriating an undue share of credit 
to themselves, have become giddy with success and have by an 
access of pride and ambition, proved more troublesome neighbours 
than they hitherto had been to the nations around them. 

So long as the existing Treaty betwixt the British and Burmese 
shall remain in force and intact, for so long the Siamese will be 
safe ray! their frontiers touching those of Ava. But if that 
should be broken they have no other ¢ tee for peace. 


dlet December ] The population of Pi in this year 

was fst ne and of Provines Wellesley 16,470 makings 

26th July 1825. ‘The a of Singay 
182 


the Revenue at Pinang from 1821 up to 18% of dollars 162,734. 
ie Was re-occupied in the month of March and 
April of 1825. 
Mr Anderson was despatched to Salangore at this period to 
a differences betwixt it and Perak. | | 
ist August 1826. For this period the total value of the 
Exports from Pinang was 2,526,584 Spanish dollars. But these 
ogee were not the ste of int Settlement inet Medan with 
é exception of nutm cloves, @ per, ie y any 
ex f cit being sicad. these Exports were 
and Europe, China, &e. They were: 











Drs cae Dr 
CONG cs sess ac des » 446,600 Bird's Nest.......... 5 
India Piece Goods... 488,645 BechedeMer........ 


8 | 25,000 
Evrope _— do. -» 68,599 Camphor (Malayan).. 21,860 
* Th .riter of this sketeh. 
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Woollens do 17,200 12,513 
PORE sae (cha eo w ace'dd da 9,240 11,787 
Cotton ....ccesees 19,390 22 400 
Sess aan ee 26 B64 13370 
jam Sugar......... 26,664 70 
Spices ee “ewe 33,540 14,730 
ICO ae aa bs Sires eo» 17,640 48,655 
Pepper.... . 403,018 15,400 
iivabcacsikas nce 147,839 23,100 
Betelnut ........... 86,206 : ee 
Rattans ............ 18,688 In Specie.... ...... 365,600 


The Imports consisting of nearly the same articles amounted to 
2,437,5097—leaving an excess of exports over imports of 89,027, 
which must of course be set down to the consumption of the settle 
ment.—Export duties 23,198—import duties 36,908. 

Malacca March 1826. The population of Malacca in this year 


Wwai— . 
Christians. . 26, 
Malays... 0... .ss-:- 16,000 
Chinese ee ee ee 4 478 
] 





49,086 

Noy. 2lst 1826. The trade of Pinang had for many years been 
subjected to duties—but these had been lately abolished. The 
imports since 1810-11 had increased by 5 rs 157,661 and the 
exports had diminished by P- Drs 103,412—while the loss to the 
revenue by the remission of duties from Ist May to 3lst Decr. 
1825 had aes Sp. Drs 21,849. 

In the above year the Imports from Achin alone amounted to 
337,860 Dollars, from Delhi 110,664 Dollars, from Lankat, also in 
Sumatra, 30,550, The value of the whole trade betwixt Pinang 
and the Northern Portion or Ports of Sumatra was estimated at 
this il ie to be not less than 3,500,000 Dollars yearly. 

he land revenne of the Pinang Settlement altogether amounted 
at this time to about 10,000 Dollars—and the land produce was 
estimated at 450,000 dollars. 

In 1820 Province Wellesley had been settled ynder a Superin- 
tendent—His jurisdiction was nov considerably extended and his 
duties embraced those ofa Magistrate, Commissioner of Court of 
seyeeet Coroner and Land Collector, with occasional political 

uties.* 


* Superintendents in succession up to to this date (1848)—-Mr Maingy C. 8.5 
Mr Presgrave do 4 years ; Captain Low M.N L. 13 reure comcpedling de Captali 
Ferrier do 7 years do. 
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1826. Capt. Burney, Envo ‘of the Governor General, concluded 
with the Siamese Court the ] called the Treaty of Bankok, 
on the 20th of June, 1826. This is chiefly of a commercial nature, 
but the court would not listen to any overtures, for the return of 
the ex-Rajah of Keddah to that country. The right however of 
the British to Pinang, founded on occupation, was unequi- 
yocally and fully recognised m this treaty.” 

It does not appear that the commercial compacts contained in 
this treaty have been all adhered to by the Siamese—so at least 
we might infer from the frequent complaints of British Merchants 
at Bankok—and it is believed that the Americans have without 
——t obtained a much better treaty, owing to their being un- 

kl in the east by any political or other considerations, beyond 
Inercantile ones. 

pon civilised — oe less cent can never compact 
on equal terms. scale of advantage always gy seam ates in 
favor of the latter, unless force be resorted to by the former. The 
Indo-chinese people are perfectly aware what is meant by a treaty 
—but they have no Vattels to guide them. International law here 
is that the weakest must obey the strongest—and treaties are con- 
sidered by them as useful only where most if not all of the 
advantages are derived to one of the contracting parties—and where 
they can be safely broken or set aside when they are otherwise, where 
the means exist for doing £0.t i | 

The ex-Rajah of Keddah was about this time told to go and 
reside in Malacca to be out of the way of the intrigues gomg on 
around him. ‘This he positively refused to do, and sheltered 
himself under the Court of Judicature at Pinang. He afterwards 

meaied to Brus oP evould have rcuravensd part ofthe testy 

ut as “e here would have contravene z treaty 
of Bankok, and he refused to leave his positi gat paleo png 
so, he was removed, but not until an affair had taken place betwixt 
his men and a part of the seamen in the boats of H. M. Sloop 
he Zebra, commanded by Captain McCreagh, who had been des- 
atched to roy Shee away:{ He was at last sent to slay at 
Malacca where he resided for some years It may be as well at 
* A | : neste » possess Eeddah fs also clearly admit- 
tad A eth Btt atte ah Cevertsent, ellos hat Teale tnd 
by the latter with the Hajabs of Kedda are tall end voit) f Oy were 
_* It eine been observed gr wg de gene me coerce | 
Since it secured to them sg thelr whale wentern frontier. Dat 










j 
distance--since it to them along whole western 
ts cartes Sane thee eee ocanet Burmese ion reate en on the 
aes te brian ea the t of that ter 
eo eee re te aretiee Yt crioces, and should these Sie banana be 
the British, st say, polnt from Marie eave 
+ The } Sar eee ee. an Kiel, cas oe Their loes was probably 
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once to observe that in 1842, Mr Bonham the Governor of the 
Straits, with the sanction of the Supreme Government, and . 
also by the aid of Mr Hunter, a British Srchie of Hanke 
er | the Court of Siam to send the ex-Rajah to Keddah as 
Governor. He was put in charge of Central Keddah, his old 
abode—and the remaining three divisions were placed under other 
chiefs. On the death of ex-King his eldest son Tuanku Ab- 
dullah was put in his room by the Siamese, who, on his death, 
placed the second son of the ex-Rajah, named Tuanku Daee, in 
the Governmeut; and which he now holds. The policy of the 
Siamese has here taken a more conciliatory tone, which it is to be 
hoped will be: senor astra tik das Bes oe te had the 
advantage of living under the ritish flag for years and is possessed 
of a fair portion “et tact and discernment, outta desirous of com- 
Sls: himself in such a manner as shall obtain the favor of his 
peror, 


ahoak September 1826, it was found that the Siamese had 
introduced troops into the state of Perak, on the plea that the Rajah 
desired them, which, if true, would have been sufficient, but the 
Rajah after much difficulty got a letter conveyed to the Governor 
at Pinang acquainting him that the Siamese had arrived without 
his consent, and at the instigation of some factious chiefs, and that 
he had been deprived of all power. As this conduct of the Ligor 
ee contravened the 14th article of the rgarsd saliye yy the 

overnor despatched an officer, in charge of a f Sepoys 
and with a Bombay H. C. Cruizer at his comma to fee Pack 
from Siamese interference. This officer had also the powers of an 


envoy. 

The objects p were fully attained. The Siamese force 
forthwith evacuated their position on the bank of the river, and the 
Rajah dismissed those whe had intrigued with the Siamese and 
formed a steady Government. He was then told by the Envoy 

ing on his instructions, that he might rely in fature on the aid 
of the British in expelling any Siamese who might without his 


permission proceed to Perak, and for resisting any interference not 
Fea for ace his Govecoment ‘Thess measures secured 
I endence 


erak, 

- The Rajah wanted to see the English flag hoisted in Perak, and 
he proffered a written deed cedi ‘to them the island of Panchour 
off the mouth of the river, but neither of these offers was accepted 
by the British Government. | 
April and May 1827. Scarcely had this detachment and mis- 
sion returned to Pinang, when the piratical fleets which had been 
accustomed to make yearly expeditions from some of the southern 
states up towards Junk-Ceyk , took forcible possession of the Kurow 
river in the Perak country, thus establishing a strong post within 


* The writer of this account. 
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thirty miles of Pinang harbour. The Local Government ordered 
me to dislodge them* and a y of artillery was placed at my 
command besides infantry. rmer was however dispenser 
with by me. From the secrecy maintained, the pirates were taken 
completely by surprise at day-break—were broken and after havin: 
been followed up for some days in the jungle, were dispers 
Their boats and munitions were taken or destroyed, and the stockaded 
abode of the chief and other houses burned down. 

The chief Syriac tig Dainese He fled far up the 
river, and the day after the attack he sent down a boat conveying 
the head of his second in command, as a propitiation—observing 
that this man was the principal offender! Papers and letters from 
the Rajah of Ligor to this man Udin were found in the house of the 
latter—from which it was proved that he was a. rotegé of the 
Rajah. Indeed His Highness afterwards protested against this 
expulsion of his servant as he termed him, representing him as 
innocent of the charge of piracy. But the memory of His High- 
ness was refreshed by the copy sent to him by the Governor of 
ae nil a letter written by him several years previously, in ae 
His Highness himeelf stigmatised Udin as a notorious pirate 1 

sineated Chat he aheckd be ar rehended ! : 


= Dp 
4897, The population at Penang was fixed 30,655. 

July 18. The Local Corps composed of natives of the uy 

I fE neal war dabanded4 sal 

23rd August 1828. The President in his commercial minute, 
23rd August 1828, sets down the internal revenues of the Strait 
Settlements derived from the Excise Farms of Opium, Arrack, 
Toddy, Baang, Betel-leaf, Pork and Markets as follows :— 


Penang. ..++0+sereereees 195,6:23-0 












Serer PP PSF Pe eS eS 


8. Rs. 444,547-08-6 
taxes on vice forming the chief items in this account stood 
thus, and with reference to the population :— 


ey, Selb coe Sa Re a Dace rants 190000 vaio 
OO Wi0G, see caees : | .. gees Lag 


e 
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TARES 08 VICE veccceseesenceee seeveees 40,476 nae 
The condition of the Tanda of tha flies sintions will ba treated 
of at the end of this account. 
The revenue receipts and disbursements for Prince of Wales 
Island, fEingpoe ee Malacca for 1827-8 were 


ee ae aa emule dat * He 08D saa 
Receipt ingapore . feet. 91) 
iad Bialasos. <- .. $8,012 33 
Prince of Wales Island..... Rs. 1,373,361 11 
——- |S pore..... bid ec wteis its 431,297 11 
ee se Wake@ewiae Pas 210,288 11 


Excess of Expenditure over receipts 677,021 


(To be Continued.) 
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GUNUNG DANOKA OR A PARADISE ON EARTH; A TALE 
OF GBUPERSTITION. 


By JoxatTHar Hirao, Esq. 


- ‘Tue Natives of Sunda or Western Java, like their uninstructed 
brethren all over the world, are a superstitious race ; their super- 
stitions, however, are seldom, if ever, of a savage or pomy 
nature, and would be deserving of ridicule, rather than of anger, 
were it not that we constantly observe the more knowing part of 
Sp neeey art of this weakness to dupe their aren 
in the presence of a stranger and more particularly of an European, 
the native is especially Careful to conceal his sored filling he 
must often feel and indeed I have frequently heard him express 
his opinions as to the craft of his priest or his augur, but such is 
the slavish imbecility of his mind, that he dares not manfully defy 


prevalent than the respect shown to particular icular spots, which are 
suppe ip be anered, thd in which wonderful supernatural powers 
are believed to exist. There is hardly a mountajn-top* or remark- 


Patapain or Pamujahan, two words of Hindu origin, the former 
meaning a place of penance, the latter a place of adoration. These 
are generally formed of a quantity of rough unhewn river-stones, 
® The Polynesian tribes, in common with many other people of the world, appear 
to have all attributed a mysterious morediness to the tops of mountains, as may be 
“The principal . ins in the three divisions of Ankova are vo to the 





Ip. O07. 
{The natives of Hawail have numerous fabulous tales relative to Mou cea, Which 
is with snow, being the shode of the Gods and none ever ‘coach ite sum= 
mit. The missionaries 4 heave vialied. She top; Coal Set Pee cued 
llis’ Polynesian Hesearches Vol. FV p. 4. " 
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which it must have cost some trouble and labour to carry up, or of 
the common trachyte blocks, when such have been afforded by the 
slopes. These stones are orp y disposed a if 
covering some grave and are called yet the general 
ion seems to be thet they have not been places of interment. 
word Balai has so strong a resemblance to, if not identity with 
the Malai of the Tonga islands, and the Marae of Tahiti and of 
many other islands of the the Pacific, where it implies a temple of the 
i con or place for religious observances, that we naturally come to 
lusion that they have a common origin, and that the name 
reserved on Java, with almost the same im) shows that 
freee there also the observances of the P c islands once 
deeeatied: However this may be the natives of the present da: 
all assert that these Balais are traces of their former religion, which 
in times exe yas preceding the introduction of Mahometanism, 
was derived from the continent of India, and to enquiries 
their origin, invariably reply that they are Sasahala Alam B 
vestiges of Bhudist times, in which general term Sayre Stoke 
confound all that pr d aboctanien, as the Sunda moun- 











powers, (hasakten) so as to be a e to roam 
the skies, ive into the earth, con Hele scctcr eae Recah 
Jirma. ‘All those who at the conversion to Islamism in 
our 15th century, refused to co to the new faith, and who to 
—— pemmculinn fad to the iiancmetbla mountains and forests, are 
supposed to have become endued with these powers and never to 
have died, but though invisible, to be still inhabiting these places. 
The Balais are the spots where these peop le assumed their impal- 

pable forms, (1 Nang an rein evident to the pret day 
well to prove er of the ancient ? a alle ommni- 
carga meg tae arcator dness towards the human race, to 
Olive am to where the divinity is most likely to lend a 
troubled: devotes. Other of these Balais are 





ronsecrated being, the of the ion of certain 
mnitore ( lidbiar of the different tribes of the country ; 
cc. us in Talskar whew Saigts & teed end descended from 


‘ pans cary cpap tao ‘ued 
in the Tabu of the South af such well known import, and which is 
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eat Shey: ane dommenries Sroen:a shor en poston the: iumane Sein, 
known as Beulah Batu, others are descended from Rangga Gading 
famous in native for his ex; in thieving; none was ever 
readier than be to ws k off with a lot of buffaloes or cheat ata fight 
of game-cock t we have the descendants of P 
Side ths Apmadanmn, e-iginl carhemss of doe 
led by the ancestors of the t mass of the 
popslati, who immigrated from the river Chi , that falls 
Palabuan Ratu on the south coast. Others come of the 


ereuniwen. the jagged falcon or of the Panggang Kalong, 


omgh; with the aateption Of the small tbe of Badal to Soa 
Bantam, atthe inhabitants of of Sunda have been long converted to 
Mshometanism, they are still _ pagans in their hearts, at least the 
mountaineers, Whenever the native gets into any extraordinary 
difficulty, it is not to “no God but God and Mahomet the 
of God” that he addresses himself, but provided with a bit 
f gum benjamin, on the night preceding the 1 t Tinctiicsaas 
he repairs to some mountain Patapaan and there, after offering 
incense and praying for assistance, spends the night, He fancies 
= is tempted by yates sie! ng, bie veerty of aia having 
Ww disregarding and wi ity of mind ha 
been thus put to the test, at rp pst spirit of the 
peace appeirs, uke the. snppleent what may be his wish, pronounces 
an answer and instantly vanishes; the devotee must instantl 
descend from the mountain and act upon the oracle he has received. 
The ars of a native always outstrips his cooler reason, and 
hence his narration must always be received with 
though it may be clear that he can have no intention of exactly telling 
a lie; how og Seg bark deceived or rather deceive pageanebies 
= ‘be learnt St ot Domes anecdote which is likely 
true :-—A petty chief o near Buitenzorg, of 
seak ot Sipesereiy a J oy ahes the top of the Gunur Balak to 
consult the Gods, fo he was about to be in upon by 
some other devotee, and b Oy way of agp yi pe of the 
divinities, fell upon the following device to get rid of his brother 
suppliant. Retiring behind some trees, he watched the wale 
his incense and whilst in the midst of his prayer, a 
of a propitious dimness of the moon, walked u and in 
measured voice said—“ my grand child, what roctlne have brought 
thee here!" The poor fellow explained that he was sadly in debt, 
that he had no means of extricating himself and had therefore 
approached the awful presence of the God for advice.” “ Return 















waite Rhee dora or dababls th, oh tha peomtenire or 
Taaroe, who is sald to ha | sivncell u ruck. the baaglaad pendation ofa of 
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immediately”—said the Ngabihi—“ to the low lands, cultivate 
there with care a large garden, for it is mother earth that is 
destined to help thee, aaa ey debts will be paid; leave this and 
dure not to cast a glance behind.” Grateful for the speedy answer, 
the devotee muttered a few words of thanks and sneaked away 
from the spot, leaving the Ngabihi, the oracle to himself The 
poor man, however, followed out the injunction he had received, 
set about his garden in earnest and soon cleared his debts, Thus 
out of deceit and evil, good occasionally flows, though under a 
perverted impression. 

The mountain top appears, in all ; and in all countries to 
have commanded the reverence of menkind here the first ray of 
the morning sun is arrested, and here the lingering gleam of 
departing day is enshrined; it is here that, elevated in majestic 
silence is the turmoils of a struggling world, an uninstructed 
mind would first be struck with the immensity of nature, and 
question itself for a cause. | 

But it is time to come to the more immediate object of this 
paper, to which the Foraging has been inserted as a necessary 
explanatory preface. In the course of the month of January last, 
whilst in fumiliar chat with some of the remotest inhabitants of 
Jasinga of the villages of Chisusu and Gunnng Kembang, I was 
astonished to hear that at a place called Gunung Dangka, on the 
confines of our south-western boundary, and on the banks of the 
Chibérang, was a sacred place, considered by the people of the 
adjoining Bantam district of Sajira, as the paradise they were 
destined to occupy after death. That I should have lived ten long 
years at Jasinga without ever hearing a syllable about so stran 
an idea of a people with whom I was well acquainted, and w 
live so hard by, peeeree as improbable as tke story itself 
was egregious. The village of Buluhen is the last on the Chi- 
bérang towards its source, and I knew that the people almost 
venerated certain parts of the stream, but that the rust of former 
superstition was wearing away in consequence of more frequent 
communication with other people, and their becoming thus shamed 
out of their infidel persuasions. Above Buluhen is a part of the 
river named Pa “in where yearly offerings of laksa or rice 
vermicelli are made, and where till within a few years past no 
horse had been allowed to enter ; t woes to the country having 
been ages in case this spell should be broken. The Demang 
Jaga Sura, then chief of the district at Sajira, little addicted to 
these follies, forced his way through the line of entreating inha- 
bitants, and rode his horse up to the spot, Above the Panglaksaan 
no fish might be taken, many words in daily use might not be 
pronounced, and at one part, neither boat nor raft was allowed to 
om wis the river, but with great trouble being hauled up on the 
high bank was then dragged past the consecrat pool, to be again 
launched further down. 
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Having once got scent of the earthly paradise of Gunung Dangka 
I ses fet cally 46 be diverted from examining as much as possib 
into the mystery of the affair. I learnt that the Sajira people, 
though firm in their belief, were still ashamed to have it generally 
known, and that, if questioned, would plead utter i nce, 
They endeavour to conceal the matter as mach as possible, and a 
great many of the Jasinga people were actually unaware of such an 
idea being ceentaeud by their neighbours. The D g Ji 
Sura, who now lives at Jasinga, but was formerly chief of 
district of Sajira during 12 ra and who on one occasion had 
been encamped for a fortnight at Muhara Chiladaheun, on the 
look out for Banditti, and thus with only the river Chibérang 
between him and the mount, was in darkness on the subject, wi 
such care had it been kept from him. I myself had been st the 
place in 1830 accompanied by a number of natives, but heard not 
a word of the sacred precints into which we had then intrnded. 
I now learnt that though the Dangka was holy and forbidden 
round for the a att people, our Jasinga mountaineers were in the 
it of going there to collect fruit, at certain seasons of the year, 
with impunity. On a certain occasion, however, one had 
offered some indignities to an u right stone on the Balai, and on 
his return home had been core dd with a violent illness, which had 
kept him for three months to hisbed. The native faculty, baffled 
by the disease, accounted for ita obstinacy by attributing it to the 
indignant spirits of the Dangka. I examined this man in the hope 
of getting some additional information; he at first pretended that 
he had never heard of the pee but when he saw that I was ac- 
quainted with his case, with evident trepidation referred me to 
others, who, he said, knew more of the place than himself; he was 
clearly beginning to fear lest his communications should provoke 
the unknown gods to send him another fit of disease. Though 
the Sajira people profess to be Mahometans and externally comply 
with all the sbeecaic ances of that faith, they believe that the Gunun 
Dangkas authorities take precedence of God and his aposile, ant 
that immediately after death, their souls first visit Dangka, and 
there find an abundance of everything that can make existence 
desirable; that if the angel of dsath, Gabriel is ever allowed to 
have anything to do with them, it will be after their having revelled 
in the delights of the earthly paradise. At the moment a person is 
about fo expire or whilst carrying him to his grave, the following 
form of words is employed, which is considered as reminding the 
deceased of the way his soul must follow to reach the Dangka : 
Nyukecheruk chai, megat bojong 
Ka na kaung nu ngalumpouk, ka pe pinang on negajui 
Kedinio va Sgujoghag, “'Laillak” polendssge eo 
Step up the bed of the river, and cross the neck of Jand, 
Thither direct thy steps, “God the only God’? Sone or made: : 
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Seeing that no certain information could be gained from the 
wild and half-frightened fancy of others, I resolved to visit the place 
myself, and accompanied by my own mountaineers to go direct to 
the Dangka, without the fore-knowledge of the Sajira people, lest 
they should throw difficulties in the way. On the 3lst March 
1339 we left the village of Gunung Kembang, in all a party of 22 

and after struggling up and down the ravine of the 
ikeasal, took breath at a humah or paddy plantation on the way. 
While resting ourselves here, we were able to examine and wonder 
at the extraordinary feats of ae performed by those whose 
livelihood depends on chopping the forest, in order to dibble the 
ground for a transitory crop of paddy. To avoid having the land 
too much emcumbered with logs, a great many of the trees are left 
standing, but in order to admit the sun, it is necessary to deprive 
them of their leaves and smaller branches. Many of the larger 
trees, being more than a man’s embrace, cannot be notched and 
ascended in the usual manner; a neighbouring and smaller stem 
is therefore selected, whose branches join above, and from the top 
of the smaller tree, the boughs of the sabe one are thns reached ; 
but it often happens that the branches do not touch, and it is then 
necessary to draw them together with a hooked stick and lash 
them fast; at other times a bit of rattan of 12 or 15 feet is the 
only means of connecting two tops, and along this slight bridge, at 
a height of 50 or 60 feet from the.ground, the mountaineer fear- 
lessly forces his ef Then again only the very extremity of the 
branches are cut off, and it makes one shadder merely to look at 
the spots to which the man must have risked his life. Along 
Braaenes not thicker than the wrist, do they pursue the operation, 
and at such a distance from the main-stem as to convey an idea of 
fool-hardiness ; accidents, however, are rare; the truth is, that with 
all their daring and se.urity of footing, they know what trees 
are brittle in branch and will not venture into all alike. 

As we continued our walk through the sombre forest, our ears 
were greeted with the frequent cry of the bird Haruhuh so cha- 
racteristic of the scenery ; its Aong- pag: Kong-Kong was, as often 
as repeated, returned by the Pra-Pra-Pra-Praha of the Pohpor; 
these are too blackish birds, the former being a little bigger than 
the other, but whether male and female, as the responding ery of 
the latter suggests, I do not know. Further on, the fierce grunt 
of the black monkey, wtung, announced that we were about to 
disturb him at his morning repast on some forest fruit, that grew 
by our — The bright sun was peering merrily teckeh the 
tangled forest, the fresh cool breeze from the mountains was mer- 
muring among the lofty branches, whilst the loud sereech of the 
Jumené insect resounded from every thicket. After walkin 
| emartly till about noon, we foun »urselves on the banks of 
the Chibérang, after having come down « ~ery precipitous bank of 
nearly 1,000 feet; the Gunung Dangka as on the op waite side 
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of the river, and we were about half a mile above where the 
Chiladaheun. falls into the Chibérang. Our morning's excrtions 
had prepared every man's appetite for the breakfast we brought 
along with us, So spreading a lot of clean dry leaves on the bank 
of the river, under a wide spreading Leungsir (Irena Glabra) to 
shade us from the midday sun, we opened ont our store of pro- 
¥isions. As soon as this important service had been gone throug 
Bapa Aysah of sige 3 Kembang, who was acting as our guide, 
produced a lump of the gum that exudes from the Ténjo and 
whilst it was burning in honor of Raden Bujangga Manih,* the 
mighty Lord of the Guriangs or mountain spirits, a prayer was 
offered up and his favouring offices invoked in behalf of our 
undertaking. The Ténjo is a tall forest tree, which on being 
hacked gives out a gum which is aromatic when fresh, somewhat 
RonecaDiicg benacs only inferior. Some varieties of the Ténjo 
produce the copal of commerce. Benzoin though more fragrant 
9 in no repute with the mountain divinities, as it is here a fore 

oduct, and the Ténjo, which is indigenons, alone titillates their 
ighly national eer fs 

ere we separated from the greater part of our people, as the 
were directed to follow the course of ihe river to t e Mubacs 
Chiladaheun and prepare a night's encampment, ready against our 
arrival there in the evening. Now crossing the Chibérang, which 
here took us up to the middle, we had to scramble up the opposite 
bank, with some difficulty from its ascent. We, however, soon got 
to more level land, and found ourselves surrounded by immense du- 
rian trees, with fine clear bolls from 60 to 80 feet high before the 
division of the branches, and after a short walk among a variety of 
fruit trees we arrived at an eminence on which we found the Balai, 
being nothing more than a lot of common river stones, dispose 
ever an area of about four feet square. The most rkable 
stone (called the Batu Sirit) is about a foot high, with a groove, 
of four inches broad, running round its middle; this groove, 
however, is not artificial, for many other similar trachyte rocks 
often wear and weather in a like manner. This stone is epressed 
a little baie the iba it wa in at reap of another 
Balai on Gunung Julang, a neighbou ring height. Bapa A 
eroured me that ‘he had “someties tried’ to keke the noes 
found it firmly fixed in the ground; I, however, now turned it over 
without sny difficulty. Another stone, a slab 2 feet 3 inches long 
by 1 foot in its broadest part, stands close by, also slightly set in 
the earth, As I observed before, the Balai crowns the top of a 
amall hill, which slopes rapidly away on all sides, particularly on 
the north, which is an abrupt escarpment terminating in that part 
of the Chibérang called Panggesengan, Around are observed a 


emake or serpent. Manik e jewel, agem---Cinegh's Distt eet 
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number of the dwarf palms called Pakn Haji (Cycas Circinalis) 
which from their reguiar positions have evidently been plenion 
there; they are above 20 feet high from the ground to the division 
of the fronds; a small bush of Bambu Tali is oeing alongside 
the Balai as well os a few forest trees, and the place bears no 
appearance of being used as a Patapaun. Close by stands a 
solitary Aren tree, from which the Java sugar is made, and near it 
the ficus elastica which gives the caoutchonk of commerce. The 
Karét, for so it is here called, is originally a creeper, like many 
other of the arborescent figs; its fruit or seed originally de- 
posited with the dung of Birds, mostly of the numerous tribes of 
pigeon, in the cleft or gaping bark of some other forest tree around 
which it disposes its rope-like stems; by degrees these increase, 
and forming a strong trellis-work, from which fresh roots are shot 
out towards the ground, the former parasite now towers high into 
the air, and in its treacherous embrace destroys its ancient benefactor, 
This soon rots away leaving hollow the centre of the Karét, which 
is now strong enough to stand by itself. The Karét — sendin: 
out shoots at a height of from 12 to 20 feet; these ew aeuwetde 
and entering the earth, form so many props to the parent trunk, 
which, though often massive and solid above, allows a person on 
the ground to walk through the body of the tree, as through so 
many passages. Like all tigs, on hacking the stem a copious 
milky juice exudes ; thi: s00n coagulates, at first retaining its white 
colour ; it then passes through yellow to dark and can be rg 
from. the bark, the perfect Indian rubber, A small quantity taken 
on the fingers dries up in two or three minutes, leaving the elastic 
substance behind. The only use natives make of this gum is as 
torches to explore the limestone caverns, where the swallow builds 
its esculent nest. It burns readily with a pure white flame, gives 
little smoke and that not oppressive, consumes slowly, and easily 
takes flame when applied to a dull touch-wood match and blown 
upon briskly. 

On our return we found a quantity of fine ripe kokosan and man- 

the latter hanging ripe in plenty within reach of the 

ground. The fruit here is in a great measure lost; when it has ar- 
rived at maturity it naturally drops and serves as food for the numer- 
ous wild swine, whose traces we everywhere observed. Being at so 
great a distance from the villages of those who would dare to take 
it, and approached by so mountainous a path, few think it worth 
their chile to come here, When the durians ore in season, how- 
ever, the Gunung Kembang people come with pans, and collecting 
the pulp, boil it down with sugar into a kind of preserve, whi 
they carry home in bambus; this is called Lempog. The following 
> a of the fruit trees which I observed growing on Gunung 
Jangka :— 
Duran in Malay Kadu in Sunda Durio Zibethinus. 
Manggis do. Manggu do. Garcinia Mangostana. 
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Gandaria do. Jataké do. Mangifera Oppositifolia. 
do. do, Kokosan do. } “Eun of Lansiem Domes: 
Rambutan do. $Tundun do. Euphoria Nephelium. 
Kranji do. Ranji do. Dialium Indum. 
do. do. § Turallak do. Uvaria Burahol. 

Salak do. Salak do. Salakka Edulis. 
Some of the above fruits grow naturally wild in the forests; 
others do not—still we never see any one species growing in such 
quantities together as on Gunung Dangke, nor so many kinds 
associated oh emp this leads me to believe that all the above have 
been originally planted by man, and not brought by the chance of 
nature, as by birds or wild beasts. It also trikes me, from the 
number of Balais found in the svlitary forest, that at some former 

riod, this part of the country has been much more thickly in- 
Pahited than at present. We also often meet with patches of 
bambus planted at regular distances and arranged in even order, 
which would seem to indicate the interference of man, this, how- 
ever, may perhaps be reconcileable with a disposiion, with which 
nature has endowed them, viz. of propagating themselves from a 
common centre. If you ask a native for any explanation of all 
these matters, he has none to give. Amongst a rude race, whose 
language is merely oral, all remembrance of the past is soon lost; 
only some of the more stirring events are handed down by tradition 
at that sadly distorted by the lapse of time. To your most 
earnest enquiries, the native, with a happy conviction of the truth 
of what his father told him, answers that such and such fruit trees or 
bambus were planted by the Guriangs in the good old days of 
Pajajaran. Ma not in former lawless days, when superstition 
was the only check wpon the actions of man, the Dangka have 
been the garden ground ofsome tribe, who to secure it frm the 
depredations of its neighbours, had enclosed it with a fence more 
impenetrable than adamant? Amongst all communities, as well 
in times gone by, as at the present moment, the more cunning avail 
themselves of the weakness of their followers, to hold them in dread. 
And when will the world be any better? Look even to the 
boasted civilization of Europe; the social compact there is often 
litle better than a veil, through which those who only dare, may 
look and see the shallowness baron 

The Dangka is well defined, being a hill surrounded on three 
sides by water, and its base may occupy sn area of half mile in 
extent each way—the Chibérang bounds it on the north—the Chi- 
ladaheun on the west—the Chipamali (river of Prohibition) on the 
south and the Gunung Julang on the east. The route we took to 
return by was over the summit of Gunung Dangka, across some 
qmall ravines, abounding with the fruit trees above mentioned, to 
the rivulet Chipamali, the southern boundary; the bed of this we 
followed for about a quarter of a mile and then got to the Chila 
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daheun, down which we also descended, and after paddling throug 
the water, for about half a mile, shut in on the 2 hand by 
high t k of the Gunung Dangka, and on the left by the equally 
precipitous heights of Sereg Taméng (meaning so narrow that only 
a shield could be jammed in) we arrived at the Muhara or 
embouchure on the Chibérang. First we sighted the big rock in 
the middle of the river, known by the name of Batu go 
(which the people say means the pone stone) and soon 
espied our hut just above, with the smoke from the cook’s fire 
curling up amongst the tops of the lofty trees. It was about 5 p.m. 
when we reached our night's lodging; the sun was sinking bril- 
liantly and fast behind the western heights, the loud and frequent 
scream of the Tongérét insect bespoke also the period of the day, 
and the mild freshness of the evening, combined with a luscious 
bathe in the cool and crystal river, tended not a little to refresh 
our wearied limbs, and to cast a charm over the wild and roaming 
excursion on which we were occupied. Our people were mean- 
while busily employed ; some in circumventing the fish in the 
river, others in searching the neighbouring thickets for fruits and 
roots or tender stems, that none know better than a native how to 
appropriate to the commissariat department; a third party was 
busy at the hut, making additional accommodation, helping to 
ak the rice or collect fire-wood., The evening, however, had no 
sooner closed upon us, than distant thunder announced the approach 
of rain, and about 74 o'clock down it came in torrents and lasted 
for above an hour, finding its way through the multifarious 
crevices of our rudely conctructed hut, to the no small discomfiture 
of it occupants, This, however, went past, we had a hearty 
supper, the natives relighting their extinguished fires, first 
smoked and dried a few leaves by way of bedding, and then rolling 
themselves up in their sarongs, and huddling as close as possible to 
the glowing embers, consigned themselves to the care of the hard- 
ship soothing morpheus, with this naive consolation, that though 
their beds were moist, they would not be troubled with bugs as at 
home. I was about the last to think of sleep; I could not help 
admiring the willingness and good nature of our poor moun- 
taincers; they are in their way an extraordinary set, are easily led 
by kindness, but harshness rankles in their hearts; there they lay, 
far away from their homes, in the depths of the forest, in | 

and contentment around me, a os solitary white man, willing 
at my call to execute any reasonable order or in familiar chat to 
tell me the secrets of their hearts. The rain had now n to 
produce its effect on the stream before us, and the Chibérang was 
pouring on a swollen and foaming flood, which the clouded and 
uncertain moon-light, however, only disclosed at intervals; bei 
high enough to dispel any apprehension of danger, I threw mysell 
back on a half-soaked mattress and the dash of the waters racing 
over their rocky bed, soon lulled me to sleep. 
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Break of day on the Ist of April found us all on the alert. 
The river had returned to its usual limits and I determined to 
spend the morning in a lpabid of fishing. The fish here are mostly 
“a Kanchara, and Ls The Chibéranz is renowned for the 
size and excellence of the last named, The people remonstrated 
against my wish; it was universally declared that after having unce- 
remoniously examined the Gunung Dangka, the day before and 
taken away so much fruit, the spirits of the place would give us no 
fish—they instanced the little success they themselves had had the 
evening before, and considered the sudden rain and flood as infalli- 
ble marks of displeasure. These arzuments only served to increase 
my desire to try our luck; so to please me, they went to work. 
The method agreed upon was to fence off about one hundred feet 
of the river, by running two lines of wattled bambus, called Karé- 
pék across the stream at that distance apart, the water running 
through the apertures; an opening being left in the lower fence, 
the fish are driven from below into the enclosure, the opening 
being then secured, the collected fish can then be spread or taken 
in the casting net. While the people were employed in making 
these Karépéks, I went down the river to geologize. We soon 
came to a small hut, where three Sajira men spent the night ; 
it was the second they had been in the bush, as they were collecting 





mangosteens fur market, a quantity of which they had hanging b 
them. I bargained for a part of their fruit and invited thiaes be tie 
own hut, whither they soon afterwards followed me, These people 
confirmed all that we had heard of Gunung Dangka, and after a 
while, wishing to test the firmness of their opinions, I offered a 
guilder if the pesos to whom I was speaking would just cross the 
Chibérang to the Dangka side, and cut down a single bambu. This 
was instantly refused. I then raised my offer to five and subse 
— to ten guilders, but the man firmly refused and said that 
hough poor and the sum was t in his estimation, yet 
he would rather lay down his life than venture across the river; 
he related at the same time, that his own great grand-father had 
once violated the prohibition and bad returned laden with 
a Na but that becoming conscience-striken, he applied to 
the Dukun or Augur to consult the divinity at the Séagyang, 
fa et of the Chibérang below Baluhen near the forest of 
Aub. The answer of the oracle was that the man havin; 
violated his sacred obligations, had incurred the wrath of his 
Luluhur, and that he would be excluded after death from the 
posite of Dangka. It is hardly ne y to add that the un- 
ortunate wretch was miserable for the remainder of his life, and 
that his dying injunction to his children was, that above all things 
they must respect the sacred mount. I now asked the Sajira man, 


ag money could not tempt him to set foot within the ots 
of the Dangks. how he D eald act if the temporal Borde at the 
land—the Dutch Resident or the native Regent—were to order 
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him to enter the Dangka, the man’s ready answer was—“ I would 
flee er sag untry. ‘This oe ive ele haat Solin 
rig is superstition, he said the old people had inai 

gs tis truths and he was contact to abide by it; ons the was certain, 
if common people violated its sanctity, they would not only 
make haee ves miserable, but the tigers would be let loose 
entrusted to their care. Such is, alas, the abject state of an 


es 


uninstructed mind, haunted by imaginary terrors that have been 
inculcated ix oblbdlscns tas after vaek beoccueas aoe ateah ec cucve te 





venture to entertain a doubt of their reality. I am unwilling to 
join in @ cry oe the Malayan races, os if their natures were 
es bes a want ne tan toe aay. ver ¥ are 
p in the mad of ignorance no one can deny, yet I beli 

as susceptible of improvement as any otha rasa of the earth, not 
excepting even the whi We daily see with what dexterity they 
accomplish apparently laborious operations with comparatively 
inadequate means, and an intelligent native is always ready with a 
pesaies of ee or devices, which often astonish a PE a 
great drawback in Europeans communicating better ideas, is t 
jealousy with which they are watched, principally on account of 
their being the conquerors of the country, for though they acknow- 
ledge their superior moderation and justice in government, they 

ll look upon them as a wily and unscrupulous race, ever on the 
watch to take advantages, and in the most simple admonition 
search out some real or supposed (alas their bitter experience has 
often taught them that it was real) object of aggrandizement that 
there must be in view. A people are never wronged with im- 
punity! Itis thus that the benefit which the good would do them is 
spurned and despised. 

At the Batu Buragu the Chibérang flows st hag Beg ae 
narrow glen, with only one patch of level land opposite the Muhara 

ada The Yoeps: ona ‘Proven: ie tn the. middle’ af the 
Chibérang, just at the point where the Chiladaheun is discharged 
It is a roundish mass of trachyte gravel embedded in voleanic tuff 
and has about 15 feet of diameter. The ground we were encampe 
on, #8 well as the Gunung Dangka, was the district of Sajira, bu 
a small narrow strip of the district of Bombang comes down here 
to the Chibérang, between the rivers Chi eun and Chihinis, 
both of which have their origin on the Gunung Endut or lofty 
Sajira hill, the last prominent peak, towards the westward, of the 
range which extends irom Buitenzorg. The Chihinis falls into the 
Chibérang about 500 yards further down than Chiladaheun. The 
land opposite the Muhara Chiladaheun has often been occupied ; 
heré were a few houses hereabouts, when I visited the spot in 
1830, but now it was deserted.. Here the Ratu Bagus Ali con- 
cealed himself from the jealousy of the Bantam Court, and here 
he collected a quantity of wirkle instruments, with which he 
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joined Tuan Tapa on Gunung Munara above Rumping, about 
the year 1745, | : 

Our fishing party did notsucceed very well; however we got in 
enough fish for my purpose, which was to show the people their 
error respecting the power of the spirits of the place. Before I 
conclude, I must mention that Bapa Ayseh had strictly forbidden 
that any bambu, stick or leaf should be molested on th ka 
side of the river; in explanation of which he said that it was not 
that he cared for the sacredness of the spot, but that he was afraid 
the divinities would give us no fish, if we pushed our rudeness too 
far. Superstition is part and parcel of every native’s mind. 

About 1 p, a, as it was beginning to rain, we fot our traps 
packed oe roceeded on snap etna San deel 4 
northern bank of the Chibérang, then past a few houses call 
Sigobang on the Chinyasag, and successively over the Chinyira 
and through the village of Chilangké, and again recrossing the 
Chikeusal, arrived at Talaga, sometime after nightfall, well pleased 
but also heartily fatigued with our excursion. — 

_ The word Dangka in the Sunda language implies, “uncivilized,” 
“uninstructed,” “not converted to Islamism,” and as such is 
applied to the Badui tribe who inhabit the mountains somewhat 
further to the westward, and who still adhere to their ancestral 
pagen institutions. 

Jasinga, 10th April, 1830. 





re ing to the foregoing account of an excursion to Gunun 

Dangka, I am sorry to have to note that our visit is likely to 
onfirm the Sajira people in their superstition. The day after we 
left Buragu there was a heavy fall of rain attended by wind, 
which passed over Jasinga. The wind blew down some empty 
bambu paddy stores in Buluhen and injured some crazy houses. 
But the most undeniable evidence of the displeasure of the 
Luluhur was manifested on the 11th of April at the village of 
gsm be a little above that of Sajira. The divorced wife of 
a former io (village Mandor’s assistant) was with her three 
childr en in their paddy field or gaga. In the afternoon, wishing 
to return early, as the weather threatened a storm, the mother sent 
the two eldest children, a girl of 18 and a boy of 6 years, on before 
her, with orders to wait her at their grandfather's shed, in 
® gage on the way {to the village, The children, it appears, 
reached this shed when a tiger attacked them and, killi 

th, concealed their entire and uneaten corpses under a heap 
of ly gleanings in the shed. Tho bast 4g @ITiving soon 
after with the third child in her arms, an infant of eight months 
old, Lae ns upon her from the shed and seized her 
infant which she, however, retained in a mother's embrace, till 





g 
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the tiger gave her a slap in the face with his w, whieh threw her 
the tiger gave vovering: herself, she observed the tiger running off 
with the child, and screaming for assistance, a man who was in 
the neighbourhood hurried up and chasing the iger, the infant 
was dropped but life was extinct. It was not tll ing up 
the steps of the shod, thet the full amount of tt em “a loss bee 
came known. Now the tig haviog merely Killed snd wt 
devoured these poor children, the offspring fs vibe? i 

and of a village inhabited by the noblesse of Sajira, is looked upom 
as a visitation of the Dangka for having been . by our 
visit, the a arty Siege the votaries* of the place, not 
apon the disbelievers who intruc stories an 
in circulation of the tigers prowling about the village night and 
day, and some im is very likely reaping & est at the 





The above melancholy event is circumstantially narrated in « 
semi-official form in the Jaca Courant of the 8th May 1890, 
being a report of the Assistant Resident of Lebak to the Resident 
of Bantam. It is there however, stated that the bodies were 
partially devoured, but confirms the fact of their being found 
coucnalad saled under paddy, which the tiger at least must have done 
before the woman came tothe shed. The general b-lief, through- 
out the country, was that no part of the bodies had been eaten. 





The Danka tiger has been killed! The Demang Pati Jaga 
ura after an absence of a fortnight to Lebak, came back yesterda 
d told me that on his way thither on the 24th of April he fell 
in with the Slayer carrying the ears and tail to the Assistant Resi- 
to claim the Government allowance of f 16 copper. Whe- 
the tiger in question was the monster which killed the three 
children is not so clear, but the natives are persuaded he was. 
The man was setting a fish trap, ina small rivulet, close to his 
village, accompained by his son, a child of 7 or 8 years old. On 
a en the ebild cried out to his father that a tiger was about to 
apring upon him. The father immediately drew his common 
Bedog or Chopper and had only time to raise his hand and launc 
a blow as the tiger flew upon him, The man was steady, and his 
seteg riking aie tiger above the snout, between the two eyes, 
injured the skull and cut open the grizzly flesh and sent it hanging 
® Ananalogous idea is entertained by the people of Hawnil. A priestess of Pélé 
chie& of the Island to have some 


a 


u3 


banished for desecrated with a visit her abode in the volcano 

of Kiranea, threat that wish was not Pélé would take 
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with an eye over one side. The tiger dropped, and at the same 
instant the man repeated his Pica oy ma ging yeep ean 
Sark cae grea ta it may be » Was given with a 


out came entrails of the beast, w thereapo 
ately exph ek. ites man declared that the paws of the im 
et abo touching his two shoulders when he fell. 
ae hen tacking «man, is alray to knock him down 
ret, and then gripe him y ce bebel ler mah de ore 
ught to | Deciiprwss rears up on his hind legs, and 
It is ‘no unfrequent thing for natives to beat off or kill the ti 
; attack them, when they get moment's previous notice his 
presence ; being always armed ee ontion tthe mci Get 
encounter the monster which is so common in 
yer lose pratt cool collected intrepidity, aopend jaar mehy 
fight. If Banal sdb onto abemadhnty ye sepenss fo seeks 
off directl ay Cen often carrying a severe wound. If he stumbles or 
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native fetches him a blow over the skull that deprives 
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GENERAL REPORT ON THE RESIDENCY OF SINGAPORE, DRAWN 
UP PRINCIPALLY WITH A VIEW OF ILLUSTRATING ITS 
AGRICULTURAL 8TATISTICS.* 


By J. T. THomsox, Esq, F. R.G.8., Surveyor to Government. 


Tam again indebted to Mr Charles Scott for the following 
valuable data regarding fruit trees, a subject on which few persons 
in the Straits that [ am aware of are possessed of accurate informa- 
tion. Gardens of fruit trees, mostly if not entirely, are in the 
hands of natives, in Singapore and Pinang, but in Malacca the old 
Dutch families possess considerable property of this kind—and 
their representatives could no doubt furnish much interesting 
information. 


The following table was constructed by Mr Scott from the 
collections of various fruit trees included in a large nutmeg plan- 
tation, whose produce and sales he carefully noted during a period 
of four years—the utmost reliance can therefore be pl on it: 


E 
e 


ls 


Pp. annum 


| Falue of fruits col- 
lected in 4 years. 
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To the above table Mr Scott appends the following remarks :— 
A large proportion of the Champadas and Jacks are very small 
and generally injured by insects, Several of the Durian trees are 
very old and fruit small. The produce of the Orange trees are of 
inferior size, for want of culture, without which there is no use of 
rearing this tree. The Bachang,a coarse . 5, pied! Bae 
liked by the natives, The Sintool has alsoa free sale from the same 
cause. The Mangoes are of a very indifferent kind. The small 
sour Blimbing is much used by Dobies in washing. He furthur 
remarks that natives never manure their trees and Europeans 
seldom do so, altho’ he has no doubt it would both improve the 
trees and their fruit. The indigenous trees generally bear in 7 to 9 
years from the time that they are planted. The proper distance to 
plant them is from 20 to 30 feet, but natives never attend to this, 
crowding their trees and planting them mixed indiscrimini Y- In 
the above table only one third of the fruits are good and these 
bring 100 per cent more than the indifferent ones, 

The | part of the above trees belonged to orchards planted 
by Malays, but whose houses have been removed, and as they are 
situated in a large nutmeg plantation and receive neither 
nor manure beyond what they may accidentally have in the cleaning 
of the adjoining nutmeg trees, the game remarks may be applied to 
them as has been already done regarding cocoanuts and _betel- 
nuts, that when cultivated and manured or, which is as effectual 
when they are in the ‘sinus! of inhabited peryseBies't bear well 


producing good fruit, af whee fe tere e of the benefits of none 
of these, ae are scanty and the produce inferior elegy 
Whether the native or indigenous fruit trees would Jaf 
expence of culture and manure is a problem yet to be solv 
Malacca, which is famed for its fruit gardens 

prietor informed me, that they never were cultivated nor ma- 
nured. In planting out a garden after the primeval forest is cut 
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grow up amongst the young forest trees that quickly spring 
up in a thick brushwood, and not until the fruit trees are ex- 
pected to be in bearing is the brushwood cleared away from 
them -and which process is continued annually at the season 
of fructification, Whether or not this mode if long persevered 
(and there is every reason to believe it has in Malacca 

would have the effect of deteriorating the quality of the fruit 
I am unable to say; in Malacca I was informed such was not the 
ease, but this would be found to be contrary to what obtains in 
other parts of the world, a great many conclusive examples of 
which are given by Dr Pritchard with regard to trees and 
vegetables of a more northern clime, in his well known ethno 
graphical work, and I was informed by Dr Little that by manuring 
pe cultivating a mangoe tree found in a deserted Malay campong 
whose fruit was very inferior and stringy that a great improvement 
of the produce was the result of his attention—most if not all the 
indigenous fruit trees are ee ee wild in the forest whose 
fruit is coarse, insipid and of inferior size—while again there are 
forest trees that are not cultivated which bear fruit of delicate and 
pleasant taste such as the Tampui and Kaledang. 

‘The above table given by Mr Scott will stand as a fair example 
of most of the fruit gardens of Singapore, though many species are 
awanting init. Dr Ward gives a list of one hundred* but a Great 
proportion of the list are not to be found in the gardens of the 
natives but grow wild in the forest and are in little request. One 
hundred trees may be placed to the acre; the trees in the above table 
would therefore stand on 10 acres nearly, which would show a 

duce of 36-90 Spanish dollars per acre per annum, the outlay 
being no more than the expense of gathering and carrying to 
n cro pga ea pun wa 2m caesar ced 1) 
regularly planted no estimate can be given. Many instances could 
be given of one tree returning to the owner as much as the whole 
acre does here, but an average of all the bearing fruit gardens of 
Singapore pill nak be Bound Wo nivel sanend the lala of this ones 

This cultivation in Singapore is entirely carried on by the 
Chinese, and as a staple product it is co to this residency and 
adjoining coasts and the Dutch reside =f of Rhio, A gambier 
plantation has much the appearance of brushwood of ener 
growth whose leaves are of a light green colour. The article of 
commerce for which this plant is cultivated is obtained from the 
leaves which are collected 3 or 4 times a year and boiled ina 
cauldron from which a strong decoction is obtained. This is preci- 
pitated in square boxes which when cool hardens and is cut into 
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— ae ot about 14 inches. The acest ony esau is 
rellow oF its astringent properties is muc in Tanneries, 
: cleaner and superior senate kind is used by the natives 
with their seree. The average size of the plantations are 30 acres 
aml when in full bearing employ 8 men. A plantation becomes 
exhausted and worn out in 15 years from its commencement and 
there are about 800 in Singapore, 600 of which are under cultiva- 
tion. The extension of this onttivation increased rapidly since 1830 
and now is retrograding as the older plantations have all become 
exhausted, but the extension is proceeding at a rapid rate on the ad- 


joining coast of Johore. 


The cultivation of this article is carried on by gambier planters 
who use the refuse gambier leaves as a manure to the vine, whicl 
would otherwise not sueceed, owing to the poverty of the soil. 
There is generally 3 acres of pepper to 30 of gambier and when 
one dies out the other soon follows. Mr UChin a respectable 
Chinese merchant of Singapore informs me that the best vines 
average 2) catties per vine per annum ; the average of a plantation 
does not exceed 1} catties; a plantation ssesarally contains 3,000 
vines. These are trained on posts of tampenis, the dadap is never 
used for this purpose in Singapore. Mr Marsden® states that 
in Sumatra,—where the collection of this spice was the principal 
object of the eonipen a establishments on that ra Be, Wee n 
annual produce of ‘000 vines in all the various stages of Spann a 
taken collectively throughout the country was 404 Ibs or less than 
4 lb per vine. Colonel Low estimates the produce of a vine at 4 of 
a lb of oy produce at the end of the first year, } Ib at the end of 
the second, and 1 Ib at the end of the 3rd, at the end of the 4th 
year 3 to 3} lbs, and at the end of the Sth 8 to 10 lbs, from which 
year to the 15th or even to the 20th, 10 lbs of dry merchantable 
produce may be obtained from each vine. Mr Charles Scott 
informs me that the Chinese at an early period of this settlement 
embarked in the cultivation, but that Europeans have not done so 
unless in conjunction with Chinese; in the early days of the settle- 
ment the price per picul was 14 to 15 Drs, it has since fallen to 3 
and 4 Drs. This cultivation will decline with that of the gambier. 
An extensive plantation at Malacca was laid under this cultivation 
by an European Gentleman about 20 years ago, but ended in total 
loss to him. 

Fegetables. 


This cultivation is entirely in the hands of the Chinese. Those 
principally cultivated are the Labu Mera Sebi rel Labu Puteh 
(Melon) Mendikei (Water Melon) Timun Tikus (Sweet Melon) 


® Hist. of Zumatra. 
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ong, epee) Timun (Cucumber); Preah, Patollah, Kelor, 
¢, Byam, Kaladie, Ubi, (Yam) ; Kledek, (sweet Potatoes) : 


Loba’ 

Bawang (Onions): Bawang Pateh (Garlic): Kumet &e. Dr Oxley 
Cobbes cre ce he has reared with tome the api asined 
sabbage, uce, Asparagus, Celery, Turnips, Parsley, Fren 
Beans, and Tomatoes ; he succeeded in raising Peas but imperfectly. 
Seree or Paun. 

This cultivation is carried on by natives generally—but princi- 
pally by the Chinese, Colonel Low* informs us that this vine is 
trained on posts of durable timber—and the plucking of its leaves 
commences about the 6th to the 8th month—the number of the 
pluckings in a year is 25 and the average of each 50 leaves for 
each vine. The produce of 6,000 vines in Pinang he estimates at 
63,000 bundles which at 50 cents per 100 bundles is equal to 315 
Spanish Dollars; the annual rent of an orlong or 14 acre he 
states frequently to be 200 Spanish Dollars. This product is raised 
to a very small extent in Singapore and consequently possesses 
little interest. 


Singapore its a small field for this cultivation in compari- 
son with the other Straits settlements; the soil adapted to its growth 
can hardly exceed 3,000 acres. The European cultivation has 
never exceeded 400 acres in extent, and this has probably now 
decreased to under 200 acres. The cane is reared by all classes of 
natives in small quantities for consumption in a raw state. Mr 
William Montgomerie informs me that Sugar was first manu- 
factured on a “ ecale at Balestier; at Kallangdale it was 
manufactured by the Chinese method in 1848 and ona scala 
on the West India method in the end of 1840. He considers for 
this cultivation that the Klings and Chinese are adapted as labour- 
ers if well looked after, but the former in works have less system 
by the contact ayeom in which he gives the ground to the Chines, 
by the contract system, in which he gives: ound to the Chine 
who plant and cultivate the aa at dais own expence ; on the 
manufacture of their nig Og ys them at the rate of 1} Spanish 
Dollar per picul (1334 lbs) for the Raw Sugar (that is sugar 
undrained of the molasses.) In the Raw Sugar there is 60 per 
cent of sugar, 37 of molasses and 3 loss, and in drying the sugar 
there is a further loss of 7 per cent ; this will give 55 piculs and 80 
catlies of “at! sugar from 100 piculs of the raw. He obtains 400 
Imperial Gallons of Rum from the drainage of 100 piculs of raw 
sugar, whose price in the Singapore market is 40 to 50 cents 
gallon He disposes of his sugar in the colonies (Australia) or 

e English market. He estimates the cost of producing the raw 

* Dissertations, 
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arat2} Sp. Dollars per picul. Since he has given over the 
cultivation of the Sugar Cane to Chinese, they of course have the 
entire m nt of the rearing of the cane. They always use 
manure to young canes, but after they have reached 4 months 
they merely earth them till they arrive to maturity, which in plant 
canes requires 12 to 14 months—they do not use lime at all which 


he supposes arises more from an ignorance of its properties an 
anneiliigrias to use it, They g y use aicinad earth and 
rubbish as a manure. seldom or ever raise rattoons and 


then only when sre : ay to be very fine. The use of the 


produce of his estate gives a ratio of 10 gallons of rum to one 
picul of sugar. Mr Joaquim Almeida who has for two or three 
years been carrying on experiments in the production of this 
article, with a view to extensive operations, should these give him 
meouragement to proceed, informs me, that he was the first 
porter of canes from the Mauritius which he used asseed. The 
result of his rattoona from the native or indigenous canes was most 
discouraging, nor does he think that they can be raised in Singa- 
pore with advantage to the planter. He pays 1} Spanish dollars 
Ee picul to the Chinese cultivator for the raw or undrained sugar. 

e has 5 contractors at the above rate each cultivating 100 fathoms 
square or nearly 8 acres. Four men attend to each such field, and 
@ dollars per month is advanced to each man which is deducted 
with 12 per cent interest from the sum that the crop amounts to 
after the sugar is manufactured. He is of opinion that the only 
description of cane that will answer this climate and soil is the 
Mauritius which he imported in 1846, In the experiments made 
with this cane the sugar is much superior in quality, and grain, to 
the sugar made of Tubu Liat (an indigenous plant) and gave 4{) 
piculs per acre of undrained sugar. He considers in a place where 
: i passinly 90 en snl the Cerne? © 
e should say that the sen every aon, more an advan- 
= ja raw back here. He has imported and tried Chinese, 
Manila, Java, Siam, and Cochin-china canes but all have proved 
inferior (when grown in this climate) to the indigenous canes, such as 
Tubu Liat, and Tubu Cappor. The latter cane mentioned, he would 
consider valuable were it not 80 easily affected hy the irregular 
wet and dry weather, the first crop of this gave 50 piculs per acre 
and the juice stood at 10° of the Sacharometer but the second trial 
(not rattoons) proved a complete failure in consequence of un- 

asonably dry weather. He has never used manure in any of his 
trials 5: burnt earth, by uxing manure he considers that the 
trtals would have given more favorable results, When in Province 
Wellesley last year I was informed by Mr Braddel that at 
Batu Kawan the undrained sugar gave 50 per cent of dry mer- 
chantable sugar, and that the cost of the latter to the manufacturer 
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was 4 Spanish dollars pe Ror saying the Chinese grower at 
the rate of 1) Spanish do ars per cical of wndrained. suger, since 
then I have been informed thet the Chinese cultivators have 
reduced their rates from the above to 75 cents and 1 Sp. dollar per 

icul which will reduce the cost to the manufacturer by 1 dollar to 

} dollars per picul. Mr Braddel further informed me thet the cost 
of the manufacture of rum was 15 cents per gallon which is the 
same sum at which Mr Montgomerie informed me it could be 
manufactured in Singapore. am not aware if any of the sugar 
estates have answered the expectations ofthe proprietors, as I am 
not in possession of statement of the actual outlay and returns of 
any property. The cultivation has been carried on by Chinese for 
30 or 40 years in Province Wellesley with I believe considerable 
suecess. Its cultivation on a large scale on the west India prin- 
ciple was introduced into Singapore in 1836 and into Pinang in 
1838 and Province Wellesley in 1840. At Malacca where there is 
a considerable field open for the cultnre there is no manufactare of 


the article. 
Pine-Apples. 


This is a cultivation for which Singapore is famous. The 
beautiful Islands and Islets to the west of the harbour are covered 
with plots neatly planted by rows of this favorite fruit. The 
peculiar soil of these is said to to impart the delicious flavour 
 scesigg by Singapore pine apples. principal cultivators are 

ugis. The produce at times far exceeds the consumption—and at 
such times when bought at the garden is sometimes to be had for 
10 apples to a cent. 2 plant is hardy and requires little care 
or cultivation. The principal Isbour is in collecting the fruit. The 
fibres of the leaf are prepared to a small extent for shipment to 


Rice or Paddy. 
Sings gapore unlike Pinang, Province Wellesley or Malacca pos- 
sesses little ax up paddy coltivation’: the climate appears to be un- 


suitable to it and what is raised is in small and unproductive crops. 
Pasture. 


road sides, and public grounds ; there is little pasture retained by 
private individaels ls; grazing ground is of no value and fetches no 
rent; such as there is in island is generally common to the 
villages near which it is situated. 
Coffee. 
Though this cultivation is not included in the statements which 
are annexed to. this report, it cannot be passed without remark as 






# _ 
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its introduction has at aiterent peiom ee extensively attempted 
but with complete failure. A few trees are yet to be seen in the 
close proximity of the houses of the natives where the plant thrives 
and os luxuriantly ; this prying doubt nee the 
cause of encouraging capitalists to embark largely in the culture, 
who were, it sneha supposed, unaware that the tree will not 
succeed in any other situation, this knowledge no doubt would 
have been the means of preventing much loss to individoals, [ 
therefore feel that it will be of service to recount such authentic 
nabgreetas that I _ een is ee en ee ee 
been engaged with it, and who all agree in the main point, 
that it will not succeed in Singapore—though differing slightl 
when detailing the causes. ais ig Faye 4 

Mr Charles Scott informs me that he planted 800 to 1,000 
plants at Lessudden in the years 1825 and 1826, all of which 
thrived well and in three years were covered with blossom—from 
which anticipations of a good crop arose, ina few months after 
this they all died without bearing—the plants were not shaded but 
were kept clean end manured, 

Senor Don Jose D’Almeida informs me that he is of opinion 
that the climate of Singapore being equable throughwut the year, 
there is no facility given to the pla for recruiting itself so that 
the continual vegetation and irregularity of production exhausts 
the plants. The soil of Singapore is also poor and cold, so that it 
is only when highly manured that the raising of the plant can 
have any prospect of success, The berries ripen well but the 
cropping scason is very irregular and scanty. 

Mr Dunman informs me that he possessed 30,000 nts at 
Holly hill estate, and the reason of his giving up the cultivation 
was that there is no cropping season, there being blossom, green 
and ripe fruit, on the same plant at all times—so that the ripe 
berries had to be plucked all the year round. The plants looked 
beautiful but he did not shade them, as he was too late in receiving 
compe a plant used for this purpose) from Java. He recom- 
mends shading coffee until they come into bearing after which he 
would di with it. The coffee looked till it was cut 
down by him, and the crops were good, but the quantities he cannot 
tell. He has found it to be a fact that coffee can be bought in 
the bazaar in Singapore town at a cheaper rate, than for what the 

icking, cleaning, and sending to town, of the produce of 





where children and women are employed to gather the fruit. 
Mr Cong Tuan, a Chinese merchant, informed me that he planted 
out about 50 acres with the plant near Jurong, but the plantation 
ied out and ended in total failure. The properti nging 
the three last mentioned gentlemen were planted between 1833 and 


E 
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shaded by the silk cotton tree. With a knowledge of the above 

circumstances it is unlikely that the cultivation will be again 

attempted. At Pinang and Province Wellesley as far as I have 

observed the cultivation has met with no better success than at 

Singapore. At Malacca I am not aware its cultivation has ever 

been attempted excepting in the vicinity of native dwellings. 
Cotton. 


This cultivation has also been attempted with failare—regarding 
it Mr T. O. Crane informs me that he commenced clearing in May 
1836 and by the end of that year had about 20 acres partially 
planted out but the greatest extent that he ever had fairly planted 
out was 17 acres. He commenced with “Pernambuco” fra sced 
grown in some garden in Singapore and also from two or three 
trees that were flourishing in the Botanical garden on Government 
hill—this species spniied to thrive in gardens but in field cultivation 
the pods were invariably attacked by a caterpillar which destroyed 
both seed and cotton, its cultivation was consequently abandoned 
and his attention was directed to other species ob‘ained from 
the Agricultural Society of Caleutta—such as Sea island, Upland 
Georgia, New Orleans, Tenevelley, Bourbon Sechelle, Manila and 
Egyptian also a known cotton from Manila, said to be the cotton 
from which Nankin is manufactured. During the whole of 1837 
he made experiments on these different ig all of which sprang 
up and iad mised well as plants. The Upland Georgia, New 
Orleans, Manila and Tenevelley, turned out to be annual plants, 
and were the first that proved a failure, (aids Tabane A ake 
and dying off, this he ateributed to the quality and was still sanguine 
of success, with regard to Sea island and Sechelle, and consequently 
his whole attention was given to these two species which grew up 
rapidly thriving he ee expectation and exceeding in size (as he 
learned by report) the plants which grow in their original |»calities. 
The different kinds flowered as elsewhere in 40 to 45 days but not 
very abundantly agd from the continuance of flowering he soon 
found out that the real cause of failure was in the want of 
season, together with the variableness of weather—consequently 
the crops instead of coming forward at one time continued scantily 
all the year round and were thus subject to damage from rains— 
field mice &e. great expence was thus incurred in gathering, so 
much so, that were labour even very cheap and abundant—such 
as that of women and children, the press sere could not give a 
remuneration to the European planter. The undertaking was 
consequently aba : 

The soil on which these experimients took place was analized in 
Calcutta, by an experienced ‘ger who reported it to be of the 
The qual és ots Oe er acta on a Landon 

ality of the p 2 was favorably reported on in London 
and Galen especially that of the “ Sea Island” and 
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Se Oot cine at thecoigial bully oar amigas 1k 
114d when the produce e original locality was selling at Is Id. 
The Brokers reported the qualit equal to the best “ Sea Island,” 
but not sufficient attention hac paid to the jing of it. 
The whole produce of 17 to 20 acres did not exceed 9 to 10 cwt. 
The produce in America would have been about 17 cwt per acre. 

Senor Don Jose D’ Almeida informs me that in hi ogy A 
all ariotion aire: preity ml aa pa tolerably, but the irregu- 
larity of the rains spoilt the whole. 


Of this tree there are a considerable number in several plantations 
of the island. Senor Don Jose D' Almeida informs me that he has 
a few plants that thrive well and look healthy—he has no objection 
to believe that it will be one of the staples of the island. The 
lant grows as well on sand as it does in red earth, although he 
1% inclined to think that the produce grown on red earth will be 
inferior to that grown on sand. Mr T. ©. Crane informs me that 
the soil on which he grew his cotton was reported in Calcutta to 
be also well adapted to cinnamon, he has a few very fine trees but 
he has never cut them for cinnamon until lately, and next year 
may be able to report on its quality. 

Coco 


There are a few of these plants which thrive and bear in the 
proximity of inhabited houses ; of it, Senor Don Jose D' Almeida 
informs me that he is of opinion that it will grow well in Singapore 
if planted in proper soil, and some care be taken of the plants. 
New cleared soils do not suit this cultivation as in these insects 
abound which prey upon the leaves. Captain Wm. Scott informed 
me that his opinion as to the success of its introduction as a culti- 
vation was not so favorable, but it has not been tried sufficiently 
to warrant any conclusive opinions on the subject. 


Indigo. 

This article may be said not to be cultivated in Singapore. I am 
only aware of an acre of it being under cultivation by a Chinaman, 
who informed me that it did not repay his labour, considerable 
quantity is produced in Pinang by the same class who export it in 
a liquid state, the dye is precipitated by lime. The extraction of 

in 


the dye was attemp Pinang about 10 years ago by the Bengal 

method. but it di not succeed so well as to warrant a continuance. 
(To be continued. ) 

Erratum. Ante p. 105, 20th line from top for dollars 2,300 
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THE PIRACY AND SLAVE TRADE OF THE INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO.” 


1830. The Netherlands Indian Government this year took more 
decisive measures than for some time previously, to check and 
diminish piracy. The war in Java having been successfully termina- 
ted by the submission of Dhipo Negoro, the new Governor-General 
van Bosch was enabled to turn his attention to the pr otion 
of the Mga and commerce of the dominions confided t to his 
care. He re-organized the naval forces destined to act against the 
pirates, combining the small cruizers of the residencies and 
number of schooners of small draught of water into a flotilla, which 
was placed under the command of Mr Kolff, an intelligent officer 
of the colonial marine. At fixed periods these vessels, in concert 
io those of the tore and colonial marines, Moto to peepee 
expeditions against pirates; every year they were to altac 
them in their haunts, inflicting exemplary justice upon them, 

ring their boats, seizing their arms, and thus inspiring amongst 
them fear and dread. Twenty boats, to form a flotilla, were 
ordered to be built this year, In September two villages were 
ravaged on the coast of Banka, and 63 persons | ied away by the 
pirates. The coasts of Lampong, in the south of Sumatra, were 
equally infested b pratt, but a considerable number of them were 
seized and banished to Banda. In consequence of a treaty made 
with the Sultan of Linga the viceroy of Rhio sent his son on an 
expedition to Pulo Buaya in J uly 1830, which was attended with 
success, two of the principal chiefs being made prisoners and 
condemned to hard labour for life. | 

In March 1830 the Straits Government published a proclamation 
at Singapore, oon Visage that the attention of the Governor in 
Couneil lately bee called to the practice which prevailed in 
the Eastern Settlements of importing persc under the « it 
tion of “slave-debtors,” but which in reality was only a cover to 
actual slave-dealing, and it was therefore notified that such practice 
was illegal, and all persons pasar in that respect would 
subject themselves to the penalties prescribed by Act of Parliament 
V Geo. IV cap. 113. In the iby pits Chronicle of 8th April 
it is stated that the Bugis, with the aid of the Chinese, had been in 
the habit for many years past, of importing slaves under the name 
of slave-debtors and apres of them to the Chinese, who actually 
purchased them or redeemed the alleged debts, and retained these 
persons as their slaves, a considerable number of them being taken 
to [ 


In September 1830 the boats of H. M. 5. Southampton and the 
* Continued from p. 52. 
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m C. ees ee while zs rs —— fk Malacca 
‘or pirates, | an engagement with a feet of pirati rahus, 
about 30 in number, which lasted for several honies er 

1831. In September the Netherlands troops had a serious 
encounter with Achinese pirates in the neighbourbood of the island 
of Ougé on the coast of Sumatra. Lieutenant Evarts was killed 
and the arent Bonnet was seriously wounded. On 4th March 
1831, the Governor General of British India addressed a letter to 
the Government of Netherlands India in which it was proposed to 
unite their efforts to put an end to piracy. This communication is 
stated to have been called forth by the fact of Rear-Admiral Sir 
E. Owen having encountered a fleet of pirates in the Straits of 
Malacca, and having observed some piratical prahus on the north- 
east coast of Bintang, which had steed a descent upon the shore in 
that quarter. The Governor General Van den Bosch in answer 
stated that he was not leas disposed than the British Government 
to co-operate in measures for the safety of the coasts, navigation 
and commerce, and that he would use every means to attain this 
end. In a report made by Captain Kolff to the Dutch Govern- 
ment in November of this year, it is shown how widely scattered 
the haunts of the pirates are through the Indian Archipelago. In 
Magindanao, Sulo, on the north-east, south, west, and north-west 
shores of Borneo, on Buru, on Gilolo, Celebes, Billiton, Linga, the 
south-east and east coast of Sumatra, in the Straits of Malacca, and 
the southern poe of the Malay Peninsula. He gives a particular 
description of the different kinds of vessels uel by them, and of 
the routes followed at various times of the year when they set out 
on their long cruizes. This report is too lengthy to be given with 
any detail, but it will be found in the Moniteur des J Orien- 
tales for 1846-47. ees a 

In Feb, 1831, while an American vessel, the Friendship, was lyi 
off Kwalla Batu on the use Goaat of Siedibed Gitar @ a OES 6 

pper, a boat came off from a neighbouring village with pepper, 
and while it was being received the Malays attacked the officers and 
crew and ech at ‘to death. eager igh wagrprhathece 
property, principally specie, to amount of 7 or 8 thousa 
Nites at catied 6 + The Captain, who was on shore at the 
time with four of his men, on his return found every person he had 
left on board murdered, but, obtaining essistance from other 
American vessels then on the coast, he remained in his ship. These 
vessels assembled at Kwalla Batu and demanded restitution of the 
property but could obtain no satisfaction, the chiefs denying all 
participation on knowledge of the affair. A year later an Ameri- 
can frigate the Potomac arrived at Kwalla Batu, and assaulted the 
place, eoting ia, fe the houses, and killing about 200 of the 
inhabitants. In May 1831 H. M. 8. Wolf arrived at Singaporr, 
having been sent to the Straits in consequence of the very great 
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especially of the British Settlements, by pirates, who for some time 
had met with little or no check in their proceedings and had there- 
fore much increased in 1 ity, The Wolf however was soon 
afterwards employed in blockading the coast of Keddah, instead of 
co-operating with the Dutch naval forces as was at first stated to be 
intended. In July six Lanun pirate prahus were seen on the north 
coast of Bintang where a party landed and carried off two Chinese 
fishermen, severely wounding a third. A large naval and military 
ey was immediately despatched from the Dutch Settlement of 
io in quest of the pirates, but did not succeed in falling in with 
them. Two trading prahus from Pontiana bound to Singapore 
with valuable cargoes, were about this time fallen in with at sea 
by another prahu which had sailed at the same time, but for a 
day had parted company with them; the two boats were found 
ashed to each other, empty, and only containing three bodies of 
ersons belonging to the crews who had evidently been murdered. 
The rest of the crews, who originally amounted to 14 men in all, 
and the property, had no doubt been carried away. On the 
25th August the Singapore Chronicle states that a number of 
Bugis nakodas, headed by the chief of the Bugis Kampong 
Se Riseannen had called to give information that a formidable 
pense sees consisting of twenty-two prahus, most of them double- 
nked, and ore 3 upwards of 100 men each, were then 
at or near Pulo Tingi off the coast of Johore, and that within 
a few days they had cut off seven ts prahus. These 
prahus consisted of one from Singapore bound to Pahang, three 
Bugis prahus bound to Singapore from Bali and Pontiana laden 
ith sarongs, gold dust, diamonds, rattans, rice &c, and three 
small ualey ing prahus from Pahang to Singapore baying 
upwards of 80 piculs of tin, and some gold dust, The crews o 
the three last mentioned boats on being fired at by the pirates, 
immediately jumped into the sea and swam to the Johore coast 
which was at hand, the crews of the others were all either murdered 
or made captive, the vessels being scuttled or burned. These 
nakodas complained of the supi of the British Government, 
contrasted with the activity of the Dutch, in patting down piracy, 
and added that if matters did not mend they would be obliged to 
desert Singapore altogether, and seek some other port from whose 
Government they would probably meet with greater protection | 
H. M. 8. Crocodile and Cochin immediately sailed from singapore 
in pursuit of these pirates but did not encounter them. In the 
Chronicle of 13th October we find a narrative by the commander 
of the English merchant brig Lady Francis Harriet of the capture 
of that vessel in August by the natives on the coast of Pedier. 
The brig was lying in the roads of Telasamay when she was visited 
by a any chief and about twenty followers, who picking a 
quarrel with those on board seized the commander and crew (five 
of whom, Caffres, sided with the Malays) and tovk possession of 
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under weigh and steer for another harbour on the coast. The 
vessel was plundered of a great part of her cargo, but another 
English yeesel having arrived at the same place, they abandoned 
her, carrying off specie and j to the amount of about ten 
thousand dollars and spiking her guns. Not ie sufficiently 

‘ong to cope with the pirates the two vessels left the place as 
to Pinang. 


A French vessel from Bourbon this year visited the islands to 
the east of Java and purchased and carried away a great number 
of boys and girls. | 

1 Captain Brown, of the barque Alexander, was this year 
murdered at Indramayu (Java) at the mouth of the river os he 
was returning from that town in a boat with four men. One of the 
men jumped into the water and succeeded in reaching the town, 
where he gave information to the authorities—the boat and the 
other three men were carried away by the pirates, 

It having been reported at Singapore that several large pirate 
prahus were lurking outside the harbour, the Chinese traders who 
carry on a very extensive and constant commercial i USE Wit 
the east coast of the Peninsula, by means of small native vessels 
called sampan-pukats, in May, with the sanction of the Government, 
fitted out four ee a crew of thirty men 


the vessel. ptain Daviot was then compelled to get the vessel 









pirete prahus with which they engaged, sink : 
putting the ao to flight. It cold only have oo bop 
utter want of every means of acting against the pirates that the 
Government guve their sanction to this sti which must be viewed 
as a very hazardous one, since it is well known that the Chinese 
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on the east coast of the Peninsula a little to the north of 
The N v Bekadarwadl unas of the ceew wee: tavedetedk 

by whom this outrage was committed were all from 
he ian in the of page measly, Cog = the Straita 
i oe tiey Hinchoor on the 
or New Harbour on the 






THE 
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Hind 
ual 
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fom Sp with a cargo of op ium, raw 
i rocks Bom 10 to 13 thousand aaa 


seven lelas 

n the Sed Sorcee sea off Pulo Tiog, she'fell in with 
Scare prahus, 15 or 16 in number, whic immediately at- 
, After a fight of two hours, in which four of the Chinese 
some powder in the pukat exploded by accident and set 
) sails. The | irates took advantage of the confusion and 
boat, the Chinese with spears; the crew threw 
into the water where most of them perished by drown- 
lear of the: wena of the pirates. The nakoda and 12 of the 
crew aided by the darkness contrived to escape the notice of the 

and after floa'ing on the water for sometime on pieces of wood 





PA RST EPEE 
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some of the Chinese were at this westhed to prevent thelr 
+ gea, on which the Malays condneted them overland 
ohore river from whence they reached Singapore. The 
made an affidavit of the circumstances at the | rs 
“sa indies winery aera foes ok ths oh 
a ae | bel iSegh cya iyy ares ‘hom he form n 
y w as hinese Rhio, | who had subsequently 
the Mahomedan faith and assumed the Malay dress. 
November a trading prahu of six pk mage burthen, pas, ek from 
Delli in Sumatra to Singapore with a ¢ ot pepees ee 
by five a — of Palo Cocob, as ene ie 
cone of the Straits of 5 ingapore. The crew of 
sa bat -oloind: a dasecalet resistance and fought her 
ae oka ak une tires. The nakoda was killed and the rest of 
the crew were picked up by the pirates and carried to Campar 
river in Sumatra. On | Tay Ave men and aking the rest 
boats bound to Singapore, killing five men taking the rest 
“en where they were sold. 


pte 
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of the reach of the man-of-war in some of the innumerable creeks 
and rivers which offer ench facilities for escape and shelter. 

1833, The Dutch Government still continued to manifest much 
agg ne eke peer than was evinced on the part of 

British, and were i igable in devising means for attaining 
this end. About this period emall armed steamers were sent from 
Holland. An engagement took place near Cheribon between 
ee eee eee which the commander of the 
latter was The new Sultan of Ceram (Molucca group) 
ha Settee assistance and protection to pirates was 

oo to Java. The Pape eS ey nl ncaa 
They hed tskan in their peditions at Ceram, but they also brought 
their own countrymen there forsale. An establishment was formed 
rebar island 7 an olavcing Goer An 

rates Were sent em in cultivating 
expediienl sen: ak against the pirates of Bima and Sumbawa 
which fought with seven prahus of which were taken, and 
8, Cells o captives were restored to li - The pirates who had 

lished themselves in the Linga Archipelago, on the river 
Jambi and in other localities in Sumatra, were routed out, and a 
fort was built on the Jambi river to overawe them. 

In a report addressed to the Governor-General Van Den Bosch 
‘i Moveaber 1833, by the late Mr Vosmaer, it is said “it we 
except those fortunate countries where the influence of Europeans 
nda pall erg an in the character of the natives, so that 
the primitive —< viet Na only ae 
stan we must now natives are, in 

ites i of all the measures taken 








aun ann udairam vey Reeia 


Se ene Deas ee ecesee Lessin phd adobe 3 
wher alt Teckoartoe 4 _ and captured ie peeves 
Junk-ceylon, four of the crew were 





steep ire ate Sr boat rifled and sunk, The picaies 
afterwards proceeded down the Straits, and one of the Burmese 
contrived to make his escape in a emall boat belonging to the 
i © lagepaee by a pasing, vous. HLM. &. Harré 


in the Straits of Dryon to which she was qeided by uatives who 
had been eats to the pirates there. The pirates offered some 
resistance, but ultimately fled into the jungle, and their village and 
boats were burnt. é 
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The Government was unable at the moment to afford any effectual 
assistance, and the Chin-se merchants therefore strip ge 
chartering and arming a brig and sending her to P to raise 
the blockade, but the design from some canse or other peace 

— Three of the pukats contrived to escape one ant kaopion 

pirates by getting away from P at night and kee 

well out at sea, but another was notso fortunate, having ate 
number of pirate prahus off Tringanu with which it had a severe 
conflict, the commander and nine of the crew being killed and five 
severely wounded. _ sree rab igers eranigent ae peaien 
the Tringanu river, the of which place was oblig to open 
sags oe ee er to drive them away. The property 
seo pines in one to about 14,000 dollars in value. 

oe toot Soiviee this information a petition was drawn up and si 
by about forty of the Chinese merchants, and on the 4th May 
to the Governor. In this petition it is stated that all the 
native traders residing in the Settlement of Seen’ had suf- 
fered many severe losses ‘Peay i numerous “ee — 

in the neighbouring seas. Piracy is represented to have in 
to an 1 rein extent of late, deneslaly on i affected tha ectumnince 
carried on with the east coast of the Malayan Peninsula, which 
trade amounted in value to about one million of Spanish dollars 
per annum. Several acts of piracy are then alluded to, such as 
the attack on the sampan pukat which was forced to seek refuge in 
Tringanu river as above related, and it is stated on the authority of 
letters from the east coast that two Tri anu prahus and one from 
Sune Reni siewies Den Say cee ed, some of the crews having 
been murdered. A sampan atl rs : toa Chinese, proceeding 
to Muntoh in sist @ lading of about 10,000 dollars in 
value, was captured by pirates off Lingin. The petitioners entreat 
hat the mares orl which may b kn may not bo of 
nature, but ent constant, 60 a to ensure 
conte aoe eee foe the ature and restore confidence among 
ing in the settlement and those who frequent the 
pot orp purposes commerce. The petition points out some of the 
spest notorious, haunts of the pirates and of their ebettors among 
the: pot chiefs on the east coast, and s that an expedition 
that Re gent to Palo’ , the most n ref lpi irates 5 
threatening letters ould be written to ' ig 
and Shih cansesad. OF nidiner ha. pirates, Peet te 
friendly rajahs and chiefs should be invited to lend their assistance. 
ser grange it is stated was received with some degree of appro- 
bation by the Governor, who promised that as soon as the govern- 
ment sch was repaired itshould be sent to Tringanu, and that 
he would submit that petition to the consideration of the Supreme 
The afterwards 





reported that he had cmuoltity casmbeed sll tot lends cog ite 


i Vol.4 
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coast, and had found no traces of pirates with the exception of being 
informed that a small fleet of lings pirates had passed along the 
coast. The authorities at the different ports accused the nakodas 
of the pukats of being great gamblers, and that they had been 
known to lose large sums of money in ‘that manner. This how- 
ever, it will be observed, would not account for the well-established 
fact of several boats having been cut off, and many of the crews 
murdered. heal adie entaigh ry i are aianemaer ioe Og nape wna 
finding themselves suspected, betook themselves to system 
almost invariably adopted on such occasions, of professing a pro- 
found ignorance of the matter, and trying to throw discredit on the 
parties complaining. It is also stated that at only one place, during 
this voyage, was the real chief met with, the ns cOommuni- 
cating with the Zephyr being mostly inferior chiefs,.the head men 
keeping out of the way. In the presentment made by the Grand 
Jury on the 9th May, at the Session of Oyer and Terminer of the 
Court of Judicature at Singapore, we find the following paragraph: 
“The Grand Jury have further to notice, with regret, the very 
com increase of piracy in the Straits and the neighbourhood within 
» last ere mon which, if some ao pgepnet tds 
speedily adopted to put a stop to it, will, without dou rove 
carsales detrimental fe the uadeat the settlement. The Grand 
Jury do not feel quite satisfied as to whether this is a subject which 
pee oe within their province to present to your Lord- 
aie, t if it should not be, its vast importance to their interests 
will be their best excuse for so doing.” The Recorder, Sir B. 
Malkin, in reply observed “he regretted that by an unfortunate 
oversight in framing the Charter of the Straits Court, it had 
not the power even to try offences of this nature, but, being aware 
of the urgency and importance of the subject, he would most 
willingly impress the same upon the attention of Government.” 
At this time it is stated that the Chinese merchants at Singapore 
could not get credit for opium solely in consequence of the 
extreme risk they incurred sending it along the east coast. 
On the 19th June Captain Duncan, of the whaling ship Dhgtot 
arrived in Singapore, having been wrecked in February of the 
eding year, near the coast of New Guinea, where several of 
the crew were made prisoners by the natives, and Captain Duncan 
and some of his men while proceeding in their boat to Ternate 
were finally taken captive by the natives of Mysoury by whom 
they were taken from one place to another for six months, being 
repeatedly sold and re-sold. Captain Duncan, his son, and four ¢ 
his men were at last redeemed by Captain Russell, of the schooner 
Success, at Dory, and brought to Ternare. some of the crew being 
stil slaves at Mysoury. Captain Duncan during his residence at 
Mysoury was informed by the natives that there were nine 
Europeans or white men on the island who had been in slavery for 
seven years. The Dutch schooner Sarie Kendurvan on her wey 
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from Tringanu to Singapore in October this year was attacked by 
three pirates which she beat off after a short engagement. The 
vessel on its arrival exhibited marks of the encounter, her sides 


‘aru reed by several shot. The brig Harriet, Captain Roys, 
whieh Singsp re on the 22nd Deosmnber, on the following da : 
while abreast of Middleburgh shoal and near Red island fell in wit! 
three nee prahus. They were at first thought to be trading craft 
but es they pulled across the brig’s bows, and at the same time 
raised their barricades in front in evident preparation for an attack, 
their true character was speedily ascertained. They pele my 
after the vessel beating their war gongs, and in about an hours 
time came close to the vessel which then fired a shot at them 


from her twelve-pounder. The pirates replied by a cones c of 
grape shot sehieh awa: sense over the brig’ deck without 
joing any damage. The brig rounded to and fired two guns 
which took effect on the largest prahu. A breeze springing up 
the brig made sail followed at a distance by the pirates, and in the 
aflernoon they again neared the veasel which was put about and 
bore down upon them, but they avoided an encounter and another 
vessel coming in sight they finally pulled away. The despatch boat 
from Malacca to Singapore was about the same time chased by three 
oe and with difficulty succeeded in escaping. On the 23rd 
ovember the gun-boat at Pinang carrying a six-pounder was 
attacked off Kwalla Muda, the northern boundary of the British 
territory of Province Wellesley, by a ficet of upwards of 20 
piratical prahus, one-half of which were well manned and armed 
with guns, the rest having swivels, The Nakoda of the gun-boat 
kept up the fight as longas she could but was at last obliged by the 
fsilure ure of his ammunition to retreat. After this exploit the pirates 
are said to have plundered and kidnapped with impunity from all 
the small eins Ee which fell in their way. They also attacked 
some places on the mainland. inion garaine are eaid: ts hen cunia 
from Linga, Siak, Galang and other places in the vicinity of 
Singapore, and to pay an annual yisit to the northern end of the 
Straits and the Mergui Archipelago in quest of bird’s nests and 
slaves. The crews of these fleets are stated to have consisted 
almost entirely of the class of people called Orang laut, who live 
entirely on the water and whose religion consists of a variety of 
gross superstitions, with little trace of ve Musselman faith. They 
carry in pial! eee charms to lure prey. Thirty-seven prahus 
Jarge and small were reported to be cruizing in the neighbourhood 
of Pinang at this time. — 
1834. In the Moniteur des Indes Orientales we find the follow- 


Ing notices io | ting to piracy in this year. In the beginning of 
the year H. N. M bole (A/aermid ta coucert-with the schooners 
Janus and Pylades belonging to the colonial marine, were sent 
to cruize after pirates in the vicinity of Bali and Lombok. The 
schooner Jris engaged 17 pirate prahus near the island of Gilboan 
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to the north of the straits of Bali, and a schooner, name unknown, 
was taken about this time by these same pirates. In February 
the Sultan of Linga and the vice-roy of Rio sent several vessels, 
which in concert with three Government cruizers attacked the 
pirates established at the north of the river Indragiri, on the east 
coast of Sumatra. Five of the leaders were made prisoners, three 
of whom were executed, and the others condemned to hard labour 
for life. In April the government sent an expedition consisting 
of four vessels of war sada number of gun-boats against Batu Puti 
and Beron on the east coast of Borneo, but the pirates having pre- 
vious intelligence of the design, very few were to be found when the 
expedition reached its destination. The principal villages and the 
vessels of the pirates were destroyed and all those who were found 
in possession of fire arms were made prisoners. Many native 
chiefs and amongst them the princes of GunungTabor and Bulong- 
an, who had made common cause with the pirates, gave in ther 
submission to the Netherlands Government. In August Captain 
Man of the colonial schooner Pylades fell in with a brig to the 
east of Java, the Captain of which had set it on fire rather than 
bandon it to pirates. In September a declaration was made at 
Makassar by a person named Alexander Brossi to the sara, 
t:—In the month of August of the past year, he embarke 
on board the schooner Maria Philipina commanded by Mr 
Cramer, and bound from Makassar to Bali. Off Bali Joloa 
pirate attacked the vessel and took it, after a short but severe 
engagement. Some of the crew lost their lives, and pray them 
the commander of the schooner. Brossi himself and eight of the 
Javanese sailors leapt into, the sea intending to swim ashore, but 
being disabled by 2 wound which he had received on the arm he 
was forced to regain the ship and being a creol of Makassar 
and at the time dressed in native costume, and speaking the 
Mandhar, Makassar and Bugis dialects with facility, he passed 
himself upon the pirates as a Mahomedan. He was forced to 
shew where the money and other effects were kept on board. 
By degrees being received into the confidence of the pirates they 
at last gave him the command of one of their prahus. From that 
time he was forced to take part in their expeditions which were 
ordinarily directed along the coasts of Baliand Mangary, their fleets 
sometimes consisting of as many as 190 vessels. One day they saw a 
European vessel which they thought was a Merchant ship, not bee 
aint Laat posgy Mend, Sptgr any oats ave chase. It 
ver turned out to be H. N. M. brig Meermia, which by a fe 
broadsides sent three of their prahus to the bottom and killed and 
wounded a number of the pirates. The pirates took to flight as 
panty as they could, abandoning a prahu paduakan whic ne 
had captured on the preceding day. A fleet of 80 prahus in whie 
Brossi was had an engagement with a Javanese piratical fleet, 
which lasted twenty four Ste: seven prahus being lost. He was 
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afterwards sent to cruige off the bay of Bima. He often wished 
to escape, and at last was sold with two others for a ball gh pie 
and taken to Salayer, from whence he reached Makassar. Brossi 
gave the particulars of several native vessels whose capture he had 
witnessed, and mentioned some of the chief haunts of the pirates. 
In Ovtober an expedition under Colonel Elout reduced the district 
of Si Kampong on the eastern shore of the bay of Lampong in 
Sumatra, the chief of which had long been in close league with 
the pirates. By a treaty concluded this year between the Nether- 
lands Government and the Sultan of Jambi, that prince came under 
engagements to put an end to the purchase of prisoners from the 
pirates, and to deliver all who came into his hands to the Govern- 
ment. 

In the Straits we find a number of cases of piracy men- 
tioned, most of ubleh ‘cecmcred in the immediate vicinity of the 
European Settlements. On the afternoon of the 20th April H. M. 
Sloop Harrier, Captain Vassal, anchored never the Arroas in the 
Straits of Malacca. In the evening two officers with four men 
proceeded in a emall boat to one of the islands to catch turtle, At 
about eleven o'clock the boat returned with one seaman mortally 
wounded and ee a read ne ee The volae 
escaped by swimnin , Teported that while turning a turtle the 
wan atin hy : number of Malays who had sromed from ano- 
ther of the islands. The boats were immediately sent to prevent the 
escape of the pirates, At daylight a fire of jinjals from the rocks 
and musketry from the jungle was opened upon the boats, which was 
quickly returned. The seamen and marines with some difficulty 
effected a landing and advanced upon the pirates who stood to 
receive them, contesting the ground with great obstinacy, The 
chief being shot and others of the pirates falling, the rest at 
last gave way and retreated into the jungle. Three large prahus 
and two smaller boats were destroyed and a great quantity of arms 
taken which were afterwards presented tothe ited Service Musuem 
by Captain Vassal.* A native boat proceeding from Singapore 

pes ce ice, era, ee Se va he 
tebetck cork ct ties 3 we only profess to give at the best a very 
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to Pulo Laut in April was fired into just outside the harbour by 
thre: pirate prahus, four of the crew being killed and two or three 
dangerously wounded. After plundering the boat- of her 
consisting of rice, the pirates released it. It was asserted that t 
irate Ling had been fitted out at Singapore a short time 
efore, that they belonged to natives of rank on the island and were 
manned by Malays and Chinese. They had previously captured 
a pukat coming from the north coast of Bintang, and taken her to 
the old strait of Singapore. The H. C. Schooner yr pro- 
ceeding to the eastward in May, picked up a Cochin-chinese 
who eae, 7 the rope A which he site ~— esa 
na, bound to Singapore with a cargo, | been capture 
pirates off Pulo Tingi, about three weeks previousl ead a 
of a crew of 16 men three only escaped with their lives by 
taking to a small boat in which they reached Point Romania. 
No sooner did they tonch the shore than two were seized by the 
Malays there, and the third, with difficulty escaping capture, wan- 
dered along the beach where he was found by the schooner. In 


fire, mos: providentially, had given way to the extreme exertions of the officers and 
men, the proas were cut adrifi, wud the attention of all hands directed to the 
defence of the ship, which was admirably performed; for, in little more than half 
an hour, 80 of the enemy dead ing most mangled state, the reat were driven 
over-bourd. The scene was described to us eee ee allant defenders, as 
distressing and extraordinary, from the united teof slaughter, fire, and 
esa: or was the ship pi to hue Malesty's service without the loss of her 
first Heutenant (Hlaxton) and five seamen killed outright, her commander, gunner 
and 4 men, wounded by the Malays, or dreadfully burnt by the explosion ; aud 
Fa a gt 
“ Among the most desperate suceessfal of the cruisers is the hy 
dreaded = Raga, known as the Prince of Pirates, who, for more than twen 
years ‘ all before him.’ His experdlitions have invariably been stamped wit 
Her cunning and inte ligence, berbarity and recklessness, During his noviclate 
| need © he was frequently ex 1 to imminent danger by the 
bis. errpand mr cruisers: once, when many of Sg Brera Were destroyer 
shower of grupe from his rot dd shoop thesnoke ; und again 
» 18ok, when two or three vessels then belonging to his leader were taken 
mt by the Drake trigute, near the Arross, in the Straits of Malacca, We 
ally tell in with them at this moment, and we well remember seeing the 
proo. of un‘'er the land, but lithe ama pected the destinies abe bore 
we heard of Ragn’s bragging afterwards of this escape. 
Alceste frigate was unfortunately bilged in the straits of Gaspar, on 
-¢ 1617, the crew escaped to the barren isle of Lent, leaving a 
in the shi 
ve In 
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to preserve necessaries, Hut in two or three days 
t, wher the persons on board were compelled to 
on Pulo Leat, leaving the wreck to the brutal roffians, who pi ed, 
t it to the water's edge, Soon afterwards they invested the island 
a force of sixty is; and as their purposes were very evident, the 
| prepared tur a vigorous resistance. The example of Captain 
in foniying their potion, und participating in every privation, was 
eed heen a Lume to Die jsoople, op thet no fears were entertaine 
. stat ap asted forsizieen days, aleolule 
want staring them In the face on the one hand, and destreetion from the sareges 
t thi March, th fF on the § look-out 
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the same month the guard boat returning to Singapore from 
Malacra was ettacked at 6 a.m. off Pulo Corob by two pirate 
prahus, one abont her own size and the other rather larger. Both 
were well manned andarmed. They demanded the brass 12-pounder 
with which the boat was armed,and on the nakoda refusing to 
give it up a fight commenced which lasted from 6 till 11 a.o., the 
t receiving several shots in her hull, and one of the crew being 
wounded in the thigh. The pirates at last sheered off and the 
gun-boat entered the harbour in a disabled state. The panglima 
commanding the pirates was recognized as a well-known character 
belonging. to a place called Mouro, near the piratical settlement of 
Sugi, which had been destroved by the Harrier in 1833. A 
Chulia brig under English colours was captured on the west coast 
of Sumatra by a barque belonging to the king of Acheen which 
had previously made three attempts to take the English brig Glory, 
Wyatt, Master, lvlonging to Pinang, but was as often repulsed. 
About the same time a vessel belonging to a native was also captured 
by this barque at Tappanooly, but both were seized by the Dutch 
authorities at that place who restored the brig to her owner, and 
also released the Achinese vessel threatening to visit any similar 
act with severe punishment. Three cargo boats on their way 
from Rhio to Singapore were attacked by some piratical craft who 
deprived them off their masts and sails and stripped the crews of 
their clothes. The crew of one of the boats jumped into the water 
and swam to an island and their boat went adrift and was lost. 
1835. The English clipper Sy/ph having 1,000 chests of opium 
on board was wrecked in the end of January on the north-east coast 
of Bintang. The weck was immediate!y menaced by pirates but 
they were fortunately prevented from attacking it by the prompt 
despatch of the H. C. g. Clive to the spot, and the equally prompt 
assistance rendered hy the Resident of the Dutch Settlement of Rhio, 
Mr Cornets de Groot, who on receiving the news of the disaster 
immediately proceeded to the place by land with a detachment of sol- 
diers and sailors, and a quantity of provisions. The Resident himself 
remained five days on the spot, and on his departure left a ous 
to protect the wreck. The greater part of the cargo was saved and 
taken to Singapore, and the vessel itself was ultimately got off 
and repaired. For his services on this occasion Mr de Groots was 
named a Chevalier of the Order of the Netherlands Lion by the 
King of Holland, and the Under-writers in Calcutta transmitted to 
him a handsome silver vase with an appropriate inscripti An 
expedition consisting of a brig of war, two schooners, a number 
of gun-boats was this year sent by the Netherland India Govern- 
ment against Pagatan and Batu Lityin upon the south-east coast 
of Borneo, and the islands of Pulo Swangie, Pulo Laut and the 
neighbourhood. On the 25th May they captured a great number 
of piratical prahus and pieces of cannon on the first named of 
these islands. The pirates were pursued into the interior, their 
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houses di: , and 156 persons who had been captured by them 
restored to liberty. The expedition then visited other places on 
the coast of Borneo, destroying the piratical establishments, and 
releasing the slaves to the number of 193 persons in all, many of 
whom had been carried away from the coasts of Java and Madura. 
Active operations were also undertaken this year against the 
pirates who had established themselves in considerable num- 
era on the islands of Karimon Java near the coast of Java. 
In consequence of extensive enquiries made by the Netherlands 
India Government on the subject of piracy, it was found that 
piracy bad much increased in the neighbourhood of Linga in 
spite of the promises made by the Sultan in 183]. Each year 
B { many boats were fitted out there, which returned 
loaded with booty. A gumber of Javanese were found to be in 
slavery, having been taken by the pirates. In consequence of these 
facts the Resident of Rhio and Captain Koopman were ordered 
to make serious representations to the Sultan of Linga on the gross 
violation of the treaty which had taken place, and to admonish him 
to set at liberty all the serenies: whe mies Oe eve ae 
territories. The Sultan excused himself on account of his ina- 
bility to oppose the piracy, butforty Javanese were nevertheless res- 
tored to freedom. The English authorities at Singapore having ad- 
dressed the Resident at Rhio on the subject of an attack alleged to 
have been made upon a sampan-pukat by some prahus belonging to 
the Sultan of Ling: wud wes conveying his brother-in-law to 
Tringanu, the Resident thus replied :—“ It is possible that this 
piracy has been their work, for the 2 gismene of Rhio, of Linga 
and the dependencies, is in pone altogether bad; it is therefore 
possible that the subjects of the Sultan have really been guilty of 
such an cig scl ee the fact is not proved; and it is known, 
the English th ves acknowledge it, that a multitude of these 
robbers find a shelter in Singapore itself and in the neighbourhood.” 
The Resident goes on to remark—*“ I will be bound to say that a 
good number of pirates will be found in Singapore and in the 
environs; the thing is so well known, it has been so oftz2n repeated, 
that it is impossible to doubt it. We even read in one of the last 
Chronicles of the colony, that the young Tommongong (son of 
the one who bore the same title before the dismemberment of the 
ancient Malay empire) settled at Telok Blanga, a village situated 
very near to Singapore and on the same island, applies himself 
incessantly to piracy, and even that he has accomplices and 
a“ ae shige te and tambang boys — the harbour 
gy oe ¥ means o ionage he js always apprised 
of the depart stu: praloa with w veluable 63 5 bet mtant pro- 
nag age te elec Sper 
he pirates of these latitudes generally obtain their pow sho 
eomaceear g Pr gape 2 3, and the made by them is taken 
there and sold at a low price or bartered for the stores required by 
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them. cugeeere and Rhio are both surrounded by pirates and 
the scum of the neightouring populations. But piracies are more 
fatal and more frequent at Singapore than at Rhio, for the trade of 
the first is much more active than that of Rhio. There is without 
doubt much blame to be thrown upon the rayats dependants of our 
Sultan, but it would be wrong to lay the whole to their account. 
The evil is everywhere—receivers of stolen goods and thieves exist 
on all sides, it is this which renders the extirpation of piracy 80 
cree roceeding from $i T h 
A sam ukat proceeding from Singapore to Tringanu with 
8 chests oF eniaa and other S eakle aeda wie in March of this 
year ca near Point Romania by a pirate prahu having cloth 
sails and an English ensign flying. Twenty-two of the Chinese 
crew were murdered, while nine who leapt overboard contrived to 
themselves afloat and were picked up by a Dutch gun-boat 
in which they reached Rhio. Three Malay boats on their way to 
ingapore with sago were attacked by seven pre econ he 
crews of two of the boats were all murdered, and of the third some 
shared the same fate while three escaped in a small sampan, and 
reached Singapore. Eighteen men were murdered on this occasion. 
The brig ‘Helen on her way to va 3 re, when at the entrance of 
the Straits of Banca on the 22nd March, observed three prahus 
close together and some firing. Three of the prahus made sail and 
bore away for the shore, the fourth remained at anchor and on the 
Helen closing it was found to be deserted, the sails being gone, the 
rigging cut, and the vessel scuttled. The body of a Malay was dis- 
oo red with the head and left arm rece severed ke wate ai 
. pukat on her way to Singapore from Rhio in the beginnin 
April was ssierbocion by pg te irate prahu mounting setae 
brass | and manned by from 30 to 40 Malays. Finding that 
the pai only contained gambier it was allowed to proceen: The 
pirates had new sails of canvas and hoisted an English ensign which 
caused her at first to be mistaken for the Singapore gun-boat. A 
Chinese junk on its way from Canton was attacked near Pulo Tingt, 
by five pirate prahus each containing about 40 men and 
engiging for two days, the pirates at last boarded the junk at night 
near the Bintang shore, and thirty of the crew having been killed 
in the engagement and by the pirates on boarding, they plundered 
the junk and set it on fire. Only two of the crew escaped hy 
feigning to be dead, and floated to the shore on pieces of plank. 
A. cargo boat with five men on the 17th April conveying tin from 
Singapore to the American ship Cashmere, which was at anchor a 
little way outside of the harbour, was attacked by a Malay prahu, 
the five men were krissed and part of the tin carried away. On 
the 18th votes Messrs Jones and Dean, two pr Mis- 
sionaries residing at Singapore, were proceeding to the Cashmere 
in a small | . when bey were accosted by five Malays in a 
campan who a for some plantains lying in the boat. Mr 
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Jones rose to give them, when one of the Malays who had stepped 
into the boat apparently to receive them pushed Mr Jones into 
the sea. They then attacked Mr Dean but he succeeded in dis- 
engaying himself from them. Returning to their own boat they 
commenced throwing fish-s by which Mr Dean was severe- 
ly wounded in several places. Their spears being exhausted 
they drew their cutlasses and threatened to put all to death ifa 
small box which was in the boat was not given to them. They 
were assured that it only contained letters, but as they insisted on 

tting possession of it, the box was thrown into the sea, and Mr 
Tonka having regained the boat the missionaries made their way 
back to Singapore as fast as possible. A public meeting of the 
merchants and inhabitants of Singapore was held on the 23rd 
April at which amongst other matters affecting the prosperity of 
the Settlement, the alarming increase of piracy in the vicimty was 
noticed, and it was resolved to address the government on the 
subject. The following memorial was in consequence transmi 
to the Supreme Government:— 
To the Right Honorable the Governor-General in Council. 

The Memorial of the undersigned Merchants and Inhabitants 
of Singapore. 

Sheweth, es 


_ That the prosperity of this Settlement in a great 
measure depends on the protection afforded to that most important 
branch of our commerce which is carried on by the various classes 
of natives who resort hither from many parts of the continent of 
Asia, and from all the ports of the Malayan Peninsula and of the 
Eastern Archipelago, with the produce of their respective countries. 
_ That piracies and murders have for a long time past been of 
frequent occurrence in the vicinity of this Settlement, and of late 
they have encreased to such an alarming extent as to threaten the 
native trade wih totul annihilation, boats and junks having been 
eut off within a few miles of the anchorage. 

That if this species of depredation be not immediately and 
effectually checked, it must very shortly altogether drive the 
native trade of the Seulement into other channels where more 
efficient protection is afforded. 

Your Memorialists therefore pray that anthority and the neces- 
Bary means may be given to the Local Government with the least 
possible delay, to enable them to take such measures as may be 
deemed best a‘lapted to put an immediate and effectual stop to the 
evil complained of. 

And vour memorialists will every pray &c. &e. 

The want of an Admiralty Court at Singapore having been 
found to interpose great difficulties in repressing piracy, by render- 
ing it impossible to bring the pirates to justice when taken, the 
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‘ion was at the same time addressed to the King in 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Merchants and 
Inhabitants of Singapore. 

Sheweth, 
That for a long time past, acts of piracy and murder 
have occasionally taken place in the vicinity of this Setilement, but 
that within the last two months they have been of such frequent 
occurrence, and of such atrocious character, attended with so 
serious an amount of loss of life, as to threaten the native trade of 
the place with total annihilation. In proof of which your peti- 
tioners beg to annex copies of depositions made by such survivors 
as have been fortunate enough to escape on several recent occasions. 

That it appears to be the practice of these piratical marauders to 
murder every soul on board the boats and prahus they attack, no 
aur with a view to prevent evidence coming forward against 

em, 

That the Court of Judicature of the United Settlements not 
having Admiralty Junsdiction, our government in the event of the 
pirates being taken could not try them on the spot, where Oy 
punishment would be effectual in preventing repetitions of suc. 
crime, but would be compelled to send them to Calcutta, at an 
enormous expense and at very serious inconvenience, not to say 
total ruin of the parties who would have to appear against them. 

Your Petitioners therfore most bumbly pray, that an order in 
council may be immediately issued, or sach other means adopted 
ag will give Admiralty Jurisd ction to the Court of Judicature of 
the United Settlements accordingly. | | 

And your Petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray &c. &c. 

As we have given the substance of the depositions appended to 
this petition in our previous pages, it is unnecessary to reproduce 
them here. The brig Marix irom Calcutta while passing the 
Carimons on the 18th May, was chased by seven pirate prahus which 
followed her for some time but the breeze freshening she got away 
from them, the pirates on relinquishing the pursuit firing a gun at 
the brig. hasiker pukat with a valuable cargo was cut off in 
May near Pulo Tingi and all the crew murdered. The brig 
Catharine on her way to Singapore from Mulacea was chased by 
two prahus, who came on beating their gongs but the breeze 
ringing up she was enabled to distance them. The H.C. echooner 
Zeph yron a voyage to Pahang in May, while near the Roma- 
nia Islands witnessed a prahu attacked and captured by two 
protcal boats, without being able to lend assistance owing to the 
ightness of the wind. On at last reaching the spot the prahu was 
found deserted and plundered, and having been injured by the 
shots fired at her she soon afterwards sank. The pirutes escaped, 
pulling away round Point Romania before the schooner could get 
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within firing distance. The crew of the prahu were afterwan 

discovered on the shore, some of them severely wounded. The 
ee at this time appear to have been active in the neighbour- 
hood of Pinang. Three Achinese prahus bound to Pi: ang were 
attacked near the south end of the idland by a fleet of about esa 
small boats. One of the prahus sank with all hands on board, 
another was seized by the pirates, who commenced krissing the 
crew for having offered resistance. The nakoda alone escaped bi 
jumping overboard, in doing which his left hand was chopped off, 
and swimming to the remaining boat which effected its escape. 
An armed prahu captured a Chiness boat in Pinang harbour and 
also attacked a Malay boat, but the latter offering resistance, and 
the police hastening to give assistance the pirate was beat off. A 
gil aged eighteen who was in the Malay boat was shot through 
the heart on the first fire. Captain Low, Superintendent of Province 
Wellesley, while coasting in a boat along the south shore of the 
Province in company with the gun-boat, fell in with a large piratical 
craft, which after some resistence was taken possession of, the crew 
flying into jungle, She was well armed and papers were found on 
board dau proving her piratical character, and that she belonged 

) & large Neet. 

The Dutch schooner Catherina Cornelia while off Pulo Tingi 
on her way to Pahang on the 2lst July, was menaced by nine 
= i prahus, which retreated on seeing that the vessel was armed 
and prey . for resistance. In the - Pore part of August the 
commander of this schooner saw two Siamese junks in the posses- 
sion of nine large prahus steering towards the Redang Islands. 
The rico which formed the cai of the junks was afterwards 
sent into Kalantan river and sold at dollars 14 per picul while the 
commander of the schooner was selling his cargo of rice at 2} 
dollars per picul. These piratical prahus were stated by the natives 
to ba from soe eae on the north-west coast of Borneo. They 
rendezvoused at Pulo Tingi, being relieved at intervals by other 
divisions of prahus from Burong, A vessel belonging to the 
Rajah of Tringanu fell into their hands but was immediately 
released on the hea eae of a paper prove ing her ownership, the 

roperty taken from her being also restor A Chinese tope 
pound to Malacea from Singapore while becalmed off the 
aes secs aes by four haere with which she main- 

inéd & contest for some hours, but a breeze springing up she at 
last got away from them. The vessel retaived Gonssanebie injw 
en aren “oe ae were wou but no lives were lost. oh 

Ing Vessel Irom Pinang to Singapore was captured near Lukut. 
About this timea barqne and a bein erie? Dutch colours on their 
way from Batavia to Rhio were attacked near Lingin by pirates 
who I spose them and murdered nearly the whole of the crews. 
In November several native boats passing between Singapore and 
Rhio were taken by pirates, and from thirty to forty persons 
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murdered. In the beginning of the month of December the 

ee ee eee active Se tha Teme elaves 
apparen elf principal object. They too 

books eed fishing stakes | se Taped clans a Province 

Wellesley carrying away the inhabitants. U cof fifty persons 

Mars foperted 0 have bon course of one week. 

Boats were sent out from H. M. ” Winchester which was 

in the harbour and several prabus bearing evidences of a pi 

character were seized. 


(To bs Continued. 
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GAMBIER, 18 A PRESERVATIVE OF TIMBER. 


AttHoves much has been written upon the best means of 
ing timber immersed in sea-water from the ra of 
Svaites and ttkes doncira of molluscous worms, and even 

ts have been taken out for the more effectual extirpation of these 
ormidable little enemies of our ship-owners; yet hitherto it must 
be confessed all has been in vain, and Messrs Barnacle & Co. work 
away as merrily as ever, heedless of scientific broadsides, and even 
seem to be endued with redoubled energy when they approach our 
settlement, as some of our ship-owners have had reasons to deplore. 
May I hope that we possess the antidote to this bane of the Indian 
and that in one of the staple productions of this settlement,— 

amber. 

From some conversation lately with Mr Clunis, Shipwright in 
this settlement, I am induced to believe that the employment of 
this substance in solution will prove highly efficacious; and 
although the following facts sted: experiments adduced by Mr 
Clunis, are too few in number and too limited in duration to be 
deemed conclusive on the subject, yet they are, I consider, sufficient 
to entitle him to the credit of bemng the first to observe and prac- 
tically to apply a solution of gambier as an antiseptic and as a 
preservative of wood or other substances immersed in sea-water, 
from the action of barnacles or sea worms. | 

[t appears that in December 1848, the Ocean Queen. on her 
voyage from Singapore to London with a rgo, of which 
gambier formed » principal part, was wrecked on the N. E. Coast 
of Lingin and sank in 9 fathoms water. Mr Clunis visited the 
wreck in April of the ensuing year, and remained, with one or two 
intervals, until the end of Danmahes last. Upon his arrival he 
found that the upper deck, although it had only been 4 months 
under water, was riddled with barnacles. A piece brought up by 
the divers, he described as all alive and emitting a humming 
sound caused no doubt by the insects in boring. Commencing 
4 akan by breaking out the gambier from the hold, the water 

| round the veasel soon became a strong solution of gambier 
which had the effect of killing every insect it came in contact with. 
A piece of the same deck, after a further period of 8 months 
immersion, was examined by Mr Clunis in December. All the 
barnacles had disappeared from it and not a vestige of life remained 
in the cavities. 

Having observed the effects related above of the gambier 
solution im emeereyiOg the worms, Mr Clunis in August practi- 
ay tested this discovery by paying the bottom ofa Jolly boat 
with a composition of gambier, dammar oil and chunam. The 
boat was in constant use at the wreck for 4 months, and on his 
return to Singapore in December Mr Clunis having turned her 
bottom up, had the satisfaction to find that neither barnacles nor 
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eit ane gw ambi he the bottom in a period of 4 months 
during whieh boats payed with blacking or even chunamed, become 
nase and require scraping, a§ eVery one conversant with — 
WS. 

On his return in December Mr Clunis brow a om with him speci- 
mens of some wood and gunny which vuthignoaamer 27 9 
year in the gambier jelicd wood exhibited no marks of 
ionic cd tes tag er en eon when new and a good deal 
tougher. Any one desirous of personall Lockey, sapere. presen may 
do so by by inspecting these specimens a r Clunis's who will be 
mie: 7 py to shew 

Clunis further states that so convineecd is he of the power- 
ful effect of bier upon the sea-worm that he has moored a 
huey at New Har bour which he has payed “ilke hancy te eabent 
of gambier, lime and dammar oil, and he will be happy to submit 
the same to examination after a sufficient period of time, say two 
vears, shall have elapsed. 

From these details we may infer—lst, that wood or canvas may 
be preserved in a solution of gambier for a period of at least 12 
months, subject to a temperature averagin 86° of Fahenheit. 

2ndly—that a composition of gambier, dammer oil and chunam 
laid on a vessel’s bottom will preserve it from the ravages of 
harnacles, and even from the usual deposition of slime and grass, 
fora period of at least 4 months. | 

On considering the protective : arpee of Clunis’ composition 
of gambier, the employment of that substance by ship-builders 
(it appears to me) would be for their advantage, especially at butts 
and on the outside of the timber previous to planking. House- 
lwilders might also try it as a protector from the white ants, which 
ar: so destructive in all warm climates. 

T. C. DRYSDALE. 
Singapore, 16th February, 1860. 
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NOTES ON THE HEAD OF COUNTRY LYING BETWEEN THE HEAD 
OF THE ZIMMI RIVER AND THE SOURCE OF THE 
KAUNDRAN, ADJACENT TO THE SIAMESE 
BORDER PROVINCE OF RYOUT RAUNG.* 

By E.-O'Riter, Esq, 

Arter several unsuccessful attempts to recover a . 
elephant lost from my halting place near 3 Pagodas, I resolved on 
: Se tee ee ee nn bonita, keep 
ing as near the base of the yang of it's (hitherto designated he 
border range) as the route would admit. It was also my wish to 
trace this range so as to be enabled to define its correct geographical 
position, and by ascertaining the true watershed into the Kaundran 
and Zimmi, provide such indisputable data on the subject of the 
boundary between these provinces and Siam as might to the 
easy adjustment of a question, which, sooner or later, from the 
escroachments of the latter power in this direction, will demand the 

attention of the British government. _ 

In all maps extant of this part of the country a well defined 
range of hills is deliniated, a continuation in fact of that branch of 
the Hin ya which separates from the main range in the 
northern extremity of Bhautan and connectedly, is made to pass 
through the tributary Shan states, and thence in a direct line 

* Extracted from a Report. 
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through these provinces and the Malay Peninsula. That this is an 
important teocraphical error, I have pointed out in a former 
memior on the geological churacter of these provinces, from data 
supplied by the late Dr Richardson during a journey into the Shan 
states some years since, und I have now to corroborate that state- 
ment from personal observation of the country forming the subject 
under notice. 

The 3 Pagodas,* otherwise three masses of stones barely rerog- 
nizable from the broken ground on which they are placed, are 
situated upon the base of a low hill which forms the southern 
extremity of a congeries of broken, irregular and low sandstone 
hills, which have no particular direction and appear to be isolated 
from the higher formations to the northward by rocky vallies of 
considerable extent, the water courses plainly indicating the 

ainage to be into the Kroon Katau on the south, and on the 
N. E. into the Megatta, the two streams which at their junction 
form the Zimme as shewn in the map of my route. 

Proceeding in the direction of the higher ranges of hills to the 
north-east of the above position, for the purpose of ‘taining the 
point of divergence in the water courses, I crossed several low 
ranges of the secondary formations consisting principally of a soft 
grey sandstone and a highly | inous clay slate, which accom- 
panied by limestone in the bed Or Le Ne ween baeste ap) 2a ame 
general conformation throughout, and from the highest part of 
one of these ranges, I could plainly distinguish the main system 
of hills at a considerable distance to the northward, from which 
point the same ateas Masses as from that range appeared 
to since oat irection. I had proceeded thus far within the 
Siamese district of Kyouk Aung without meeting with any distinct 
traces of a southern Sseked shed or that flowing into the Siamese 
territory, but on descending I found a dry watercourse with a 
declivity to the 8. E. and was informed by my Karen guide that 
it was one of the emall feeders of the Mee Tsan, the latter being a 
branch of the Menam or Bankok river, and that the upper source 
of the Mee Tsan approached very near to the source of the 
Thoung-yeen, the northern boundary river. 

The pte ce of continuity in the main range of hills having thus 
been established, the subject of a well defined boundary at this 
distant point of the Tenasserim provirices, if confined to prominent 
natural land marks, or arranged upon the subordinate position of the 
three Pagodas, must present many obstacles to a Be Sparen 
but, as being preferable to all of other boundary partitions, 
especially in a country of such irregular mountain masses as that 
dencribed » I would respectfully suggest that the question be based 
upon the natural drainage solely, and thus by conforming to usages 
known to the native governments which surround us, place a lasting 


* The boundary mark. 
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harrier against their encroachment, and obviate the necessity for the 
adoption of any ulterior measures of a nature likely to disturb the 
amity which at present exists between us. 

It was my intention to have penetrated from this point to the 
source of the Kaundran, but was informed that the route was quite 
impracticable for elephants, and from the total absence of villages 
was a7 visited by any of the people from the boundary districts; 
I was therefore reluctantly compelled to retrace my steps to the 
— of junction of the Megatta with the Zimme river, and at a 
distance of two days march within our boundary effect a passage 
across to the Kaoundran—this I accomplished, as will be seen on 
reference to the map of my route; the distance throughout bein 
successive ranges of hills of from 2 to 3,000 feet heicht. Little 
expecting to have found vallies of such considerable altitude as 
those which formed the halting places, I was quite unprepared for 
the excessive cold which prevailed during the nights, and as we 
experienced several days of heavy rain, the fatigue and discomfort 
of this portion of the journey were excessive, 

In the most inaccessible parts of these mountain vallies, on 
streams falling into the JMegatta and Aaundran rivers, I found 
several extensive locations of Karens who had fled from the border 
Siamese provinces to these secluded spots, to escape the tyranny 
and oppression of the Siamese Government, and as trom this point 
I subsequently traced the unwarrantable encroachments of that 
government’ for several days journey down the Kaundran, [ shall 
refer to the following extracts from my diary for the particulars as 
nee at the end of each day's march. 

extract from the diary omitted until passing the Siamese 
village of Mee Que on the cindvan, ee 

“During the march to-day passed the village of Mee Que on 
the small stream of that sila which falle “into the yo 
dren. The encroachments of the Siamese Government extend 
within the British territory as far as this village; and for this 
unwarrantable exercise of jurisdiction, the only reason assigned is 
that the whole of the Karen population down to this point are 
emigrants from within the Siamese border districts and that not 
having as yet been recognized by the local authority at Maul- 
main, its protection has been continued to these people, under the 
more politic system however of being less oppressive than that 
which drove them into these provinces, the whole functions of 
administration so far as I could learn consisting of a rigid 
collection of the poll or family tax, and affording protection to 
the vagrant Shans and Siamese who in the character of elephant 
hunters, lose no opportunity of stealing the tame-ones belonging 
to the Keren settlements, from which source the principal emolu- 
ment of office of the border government authorities, is derived. 

“The Karen locations since crossing the Mee Que Khoung, 
contrast most favorably with those higher up the stream subject to 
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Siamese authority. Instead of annual clearings for new Toung 
Yas and houses of the poorest materials as with the latter, those 
under British control have well stocked gardens of oranges, 
plantains, jacks and sugar cane surrounding houses upon which 
considerable care has been bestowed, Sepees sree See 
and security, to which their less favored en are strangers 
dBi the extreme fertility = the soil, which is a rich loam 
we ed to many species of cereal ee eee 
lands ths most part although used for annual crops of Tour : 
Ya grain, are perennial, upon which are also raised eophiat 
tobacco, maize, cotton and indigo, from the sale of which to 
supply the Maulmain market the Karens as derive a considera- 
ble income—subject to the Siamese government however, such a 
display of resources would certainly imduce an augmented rate 
of taxation.” —_ 

In addition to the above extracts I may state, that every attempt 
on my pet to ascertain the probable number of Karen refugees to 
whom the above remarks apply was met by the most palpable 
falsehoods, on the part of the head men; a good data however was 
afforded in the extent of the clearings, which, for the whole space 
of my route down the Kaundran extended in a nearly unbroken 
line on both banks of the river, and this area apportioned to 
settlements of the description met with, would at the lowest com- 
putation give a population of from 1,200 to 1,500 souls, who, 
as dwellers far within our boundary are still subject to the control 
of a government from whose oppression they have hitherto vainly 
sought a refuge. 

Nave performed the journey on foot throughout this central 
portion of the valley of the Kaundran and prosecuted with care an 
examination of its geological conformation, soil and capabalities, I 
can affirm with the greatest confidence that it is by far the richest 
portion of the provinces I have hitherto seen. Ils soil in a general 

haracter is as before stated; a rich loam many feet in depth, as 
exhibited in the water courses and banks of Kaundran, its 
component of lime being formed from the decay of the calcareous 
rocks which crop out at the surface in disseminated masses and 
combined with its other ingredients derived from the disintegra- 
tion and partial decomposition of rocks of the secondary formations 
in which the oxide of iron has been a evar feature, and eon- 
sequently the active agent of the re decay of such formations, 
has thus formed a sal abions astonishing fertility was manifest m 
the luxuriant state of all descriptions of vegetation at the period of 
my visit, although several months had passed without a single 
shower of rain. hee ; 

In conclusion, I should consider my duty but imperfectly 
performed if, in pointing out the merits of a hitherto aly 

lected portion of the provinces, I withheld any suggestions which 
e long experience empowers me to make, tending to secure that 
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improvement in our present limited resources which is so much to 
be desired, and with this sole object in view I respectfully submit 
that the period has now arrived when the necessity for extending 
the practical functions of government to our frontier instead of 
alcng them as hitherto to the coast settlements, has become 
imperative, the more 50 a3 the decadence in our commercial 
resources is becoming annually more apparent. The first ste 
then to the attainment of this object should be directed towards the 
effectual arrangement of the boundary question, which at the 
northern extremity of the provinces has on several late occasions 
demanded the attention of the local authority. It must be suf- 
ficiently evident from what has been advanced that this important 
point once settled, and subordinate native officers of government 
established in the vicinity of the boundary, an inducement would 
be held out to emigrants from the Siamese and Shan provinces 
which would be availed of by numbers who at the present period 
are held back by the circumstance, that the numerous emigrants 
akeady ee Bees ce ees aptsh as yet no particular 
advantag m the change, but, with the same supervision 
xtended to these distant tracts as that exercised nearer head 
quarters, and with a direct communication with the chief authority 
in charge by means of the periodical visita of that officer, the settle- 
ment of this fine country would speedily follow the extension 
of that protection to it which all the surrounding pee 
respect; and an opportunity would thus be afforded for the intro- 
duction of improvements both in articles of their present cultivation 
i.e. tobacco, indigo, cotton, flax &c. and in others which in after 
years would prove a valuable acquisition to the exports from these 
provinces. 

I have every reason for the impression that this portion of the 
provinces is rich in mineral deposits which would be found useful 
as articles of commerce. I was fortunate enough to discover 
several deposits of a rich ore of antimony (see specimens) and 
traced the existence of both lead (Galena) and a sulpburet of 

pper, but from tlic refusal of the Karena to assist in a more 
minute exploration, I was compelled to relinquish the undertaking, 
but I ascertained that numerous sites of valuable metallic deposits 
are known to the Karens, who, until placed within the sure security 
of the British protection, would not be induced to reveal their 
several localities. 


Amherst, 1st Tune, 1849. 
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A VISIT TO THE CITY OF CHIANG CHAU. 
By the Rev. A. STaowacw. 


As the large inland city of Chiang-chau has been but seldom 
visited as yet by any European, a short account of a visit which I 
paid to it lately may not perhaps be altogether uninteresting 
That city lies in a westerly direction, or west by north, about 
oo or 4) miles from the city of Amoy, and is the chief city of the 
large district of Chiang-chau in the province of Hokkien. This 
was the second time I had been there, so the scenery which 
presented itself to my view, thongh still full of exciting interest, 
appeared divested of much of the strangeness which its whola 
aspect bore on my first visit. 

t was on the morning of Friday the 28th of December last, that 
with a few friends I went before daylight on board a Chiang-chan 
fast boat which we had previously engaged, and at once we com- 
menced sailing up the inner harbour of Amoy. When day began to 
dawn we found ourselves opposite Pagoda Island, and already 
passing it lying on our left. The wind and the tide both being in 
our favour we soon left the island far behind us, and were proceed- 
ing rapidly in a westerly course across the expansive bay towards 
the mouth of the Chiang-chau river. Our Saabaten knew the 
course well, otherwise we should have been somewhat at a loss to 
know whither to steer, as nothing appeared before us for a long 
time but a seemingly unbroken boundary of land. But on 
approaching nearer, the river gradually opened out before us, the 
winding direction of its course behind the rising ground having 
previously hidden it from our view. While proceeding up the 
river we saw traces all along of its having formerly spread itself 
over a wide extent of ground lying at each side of its course. But 
now extended embankments P it within narrower limits, and 
the recovered land is usefully employed in the production of paddy, 
or of a long sort of grass from which ropes and mats are te 
Still tin Res with the tide up the river, we soon arrived 
es tap the large and picturesque-looking town of Hai-teng ; 
and after about another hour's sailing we reached the town of 
Chioh-bey. This town lies about half "way between Amoy and 

‘hiang-chan ; and both it and Hai-teng are on the south side of 
the Chiang-chau river, Chioh-bey is a long and narrow but very 
populous town, the houses generally forming nearly parallel rows 
running along in the direction of the river. I have been twice 
| the people of that town, and have found them,—like the 
yenerality of the inhabitants of the towns and villages around 
Amoy,—always very affable and friendly, In increasing crowds 
they followed us walkitie along their streets ; eagerly they accepted 
the Christian tracts or books in their language which we had taken 
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with us for distribution; and as a dense living mass they stood still 
and listened eagerly to us while we preached to them the gost 

Leaving Chioh-bey on our left, after having proceeded about 
two miles farther we saw the town where the famous pirate Koxinga 
used to reside. At the northern bank also, the ruins of what was 
once a fort belonging to him still meet the passenger's eye as he 
goes up or down the river. 

The views of the country which presented themselves to us all alon 
our course were full of varied beauty. Green hills were all around, 
some low and gently sloping, others higher and more abrupt, while 
some of them were adorned with pine trees ranged in rows up to 
their very summits, appearing, as seen between us and the cle: 
blue sky beyond them, like earth-weaned pilgrims travelling up- 
wards tow heaven. 

But the most interesting feature of the landscape was the 
perpetual recurrence, at short intervals of distance from each other, 
of those clusters of green shady trees which always indicate the 
locality of a village, or of a smaller or a larger town, showing that 
= cs district was densely peopled by members of the family 
of man. 

We proceeded by water till we came to within two miles of the 
outskirts of the ancient and still flourishing city of Chiang-chau. 
It was then about one o'clock rp. w. when we fourd that the tide 
had receded so much as to leave the water too shallow for our 
somewhat bulky boat getting any further up at that time, so 
taking with us a rp oh supply of Chinese tracts, we landed and 
walked the rest of of the way by the river side. 

On arriving at the suburbs of the town we walked nin t on 
without meeting with any sort of hindrance to our progress. Many 
persons came near and gazed at us as we passed, and soon we were 
surrounded and followed by large companies of people; but their 
words and their looks evinced only feelings of pleasing wonder; 
and the wonder and the pleasure which they manifested visibly 
increased when they heard us speak to them in the familiar tones 
of their own language. We distributed many tracts among the 
more intelligent looking of the people who crowded upon us eager 
to receive them; and repeatedly we stood on high steps in front 
of the warehouses and sreathed. to them of Him whose grace our 
tracts unfold. 

Having passed along several strects and under two or three high 
arched ornamental stone gateways, commemorative of famous 
men or of virtuous women of olden times, we arrived opposite the 
court of the chief magi of the city. There two or three of 
the city police came forward and offered to conduct us to any 
place which we might wish to see; but it was evident enough that 
they wished us to make our stay in the city as short as possible. 
We told them we wished to walk along the top of the city walls, 
as we knew we should be less crowded and could more pleasantly 
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walked over half the extent of the city’s boundary walls, looki 
down upon the crowded streets, the various public buildings, an 
the more secluded dwelling houses of the rich: and towards the 
west of the city our eyes were gratified with a sight of some beauti- 
ful parks and fruit and flower gardens. | 
Passing out of the city by the western gate, we ascended a 
gently rising hill beyond it whence excellent views may be obtained 
of the city and the country around. This hill is called K'aig- 
wan; it has three separate summits at shank diutanede them ark 
other, and each of them is surmounted by a covered porch. 
ing under those porches, and enjoying the pleasing shade 


whi y yielded us, we contemplated in various aspects the 
city which ks opened out to our View a8 a vivid picture, and we 


looked with much interest on the widely extended prorpece before 
us. The plain on which the city is built stretches far to the north- 
ward and to the east-ward before it reaches the high hills by which 
it is bounded; and over that wide plain we traced towns and 
villages almost innumerable, 

From the fact that the cities of China are all built after one 
model, we feel that the sight of one makes us acquainted with what 
all the rest are like ; some cities are larger and more opulent than 
others, and the scenery around each has its own specific character, 

the general appearances of the houses, the shops, the public 

buildings &c., are so much alike, that the impression of stp tor 

ness may pass off from rotscopmghidinme Deticseer Ititude of 
ch no f 


cities in the interior of China to whi reigner haa yet had 
access, 

But the more we see of the real state of the people, who, in 
numbers almost without number, are ad abroad over the face 
of this vast land, the more fervently should our desires ascend to 
heaven for the speedy evangelization of China. 

Amoy, 8th February, 1850. 
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ON THE LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PAPUAN, AUSTRA- 
LIAN, AND MALAYU-POLYNESIAN NATIONB. 
By G. Winpson Eaat, Esq., M. R.A. 8. 
OHAPTER IV. 
THE MALAYU-POLYNESIANS. 
MOLUCCAN TRIBES. 
The Serwatty [slanders---- Division inte castes or chames-—-The MARWA or 





rify af the Cott yy, bear ri nr Agriculture,-- Palm & —_ 
Pralts.- Weapons. The Swapitan e biw-pipe. -- Tattoaing. ~-Tradition of 
Rin 


In the preceding chapter I have alluded to the singular 
selected by the Seewelit Telavlers as sites for their eas cat 
villages, a peculiarity which is calculated to arrest the attention of 
a stranger on his first arrival among them. A closer acquaintance 
brings to Lacey letter p Seamer pon fred daeract agra | 
the il tribes of the western of the Archipelago, but 
am of opinios that datince thase 60% wil be diecovered when 
attention is called to the subject. The entire population is divided 
into three castes or classes, the separation between which is main- 
tained so scrupulously that intermarriages between individuals of 
the different castes are of very rare occurrence, and then only in 
ab of the group where foreign influences have in some 

ken up their ancient institutions. These are called resp ively 
Marana, the ruling caste ; Uhur, the proprietor or landholder caste; 
aaa clap nam” Xe difference can be agar 
) two as far as perenne Sppeerenets tit 
strack ne that the members of the Marna caste were generally 
physically inferior to the others, This is particularly apparent on 

a einad of Moe, where the chiefs are a most ungainly set of men, 
wie large heads, short bodies, littl crooked legs, and dark com- 
plexions. This personal inferiority, so different from what is met 
with in other parts of the world, where the p classes 
generally better proportioned than the others, is ficult to be 


* In the Malayan dialect of the Mo which is the polite and commercial 
: of these "Toland the carey are calle rexpectivly Marna, rap teser dso 
Fud TI 1, Which een the native- 
Slaves that are imported occasionally from Timor be coaiiated as members of 
this inferior caste ;---indeed the Malayan la no term calculated to 
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accounted for, unless it may have arisen from the circumstance of 
the Marna caste at Moa being very small in number, which has 
produced frequent intermarriages among families; for at Kissa, 
where the Marna forms a more numerous body than on any other 
aes this inferiority is not so apparent, although it certainly 


“The Marna is a privileged, indeed a sacred caste. It could 
St otherwise have maintained its position with regard to the Vhur 
or proprietors, who are virtually the rulers, although no others 
than those Sod! pure Marna descent can be elevated to the chieftain- 
The priests are also selected from this caste, and in those 

islands where the ancient paga gan rites are maintained in strict 
purity, the offices of Chief Priest and Orang Kaya, or political 

‘are combined in the same ‘edividval, 

The Uhur, or proprietor caste, forms a very influential body and 
although no member of this caste can aspire to the chieftainship, 
it struck me that they carried matters pretty much their own way 
on all occasions in which I had an op Sees wee their 
deliberations. All questions of national importance are decided by 
public meetings, held generally under the great tree, but sometimes, 
especially when the weather proves unfavourable, in the house of 
the chief, or in some other building sufficiently capacious for the 
Perec. Influential members of the Akka caste are not excluded 

these meetings. I have heard that very noisy and violent 
dliscussions sometimes take place, but the only occasions on which I 
had opportunities of witnessing their deliberations were when they 
were called upon to decide whether they would open a commercial 
intercourse with us, and as this would enable them to dispose of 
their live stock and provisions, of which they had abundance, in 
for articles which they much wanted, there was no 

probabi of there being any great difference of opinion upon 

subject. 


"The Aa ose ct, general] ctrag ae ptr eet 
it be As Y shall: have obtaieon to ieesation below. I could never 
understand the position of this caste, except that they owed 
personal service on certain occasions, and at certain times of the 
year, -sohagpae time and harvest, for example, to the proprietors, 
whether Marna or Uhur, on whose lands t were located. 
Some individuals of the tribe are in very comfortable circumstances, 
and I was informed that the Orang Kaya Bakker of Kissa 
frequently had occasion to borrow from some of his pr sectpbaaara 
when he wished to make any extensive purchase. Domesti 
is always performed by slaves, ally brought from Timor, wh ohigs 
although numbered with the : jad do not actually belong to 
it, indeed some of the Ahha have domestic slaves of their own. 
At Kissa the Marna are very numerous, indeed Wanrili, the 
town situated nearest to the anchorage, is exclusively occu by 
them and their domestic slaves, whence it is often called Nigri 
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Marna. At Letti, the next island to the eastward, the Marna, are 
nearly extinct, and on more them one occasion the inhabitants have 
had to obtain an Orang Kaya. from Kissa, it being a custom for 
the villagers to borrow a Marna from a neighbouring town or 
island when their own race of chiefs has become extinct. At Luan 
and Baba, again, the Marna are numerous enough. 
The Serwatty Islanders, at least those who retain their ancient 
form of worship, are decided idolaters, Their idols, which are 
ingly numerous, consist, for the most part, of rudely carved 
wooden images of figures in a sitting posture, with the knees close 
to the chin, and the arms crossed over them.(A) Others consist of 
mere bunches of leaves tied up together, and others again of long 
stones which are stuck upright in the ground. But the emblem 
that receives the greatest amount of respect and adoration is a plate 
or disk formed of precious metals, sometimes of pure gold, but 
generally of gold and silver mixed, which is intended to represent 
sun or moon, I could not exactly ascertain which, but the name 
by which it is known, wolli aohe , or in Malayan, bulan mas, 
signifies “Golden moon.” The highest ambition of a chief istoaccu- 
mulate sufficient bullion during his life time to form a golden moon, 
but it generally requires the united efforts of several generations 
before a sufficient quantity is collected. The islands themselves 
furnish neither gold nor silver. Formerly both these metals were 
imported from Amboyna and Banda in the shape of Dutch coin, 
as payment for live stock and provisions, but latterly these settle- 
ments have obtained their supplies elsewhere. The Dutch gold 
ducat is still more highly Pe than any other description of coin, 
owing to the purity and ductility of the metal, which admits of its 
being more readily melted down than coin containing more alloy. 
The Serwatty Islanders are not singular in their taste for the more 





ductile of the precious metals. The preference shewn by the natives 
of Sumatra for the old Carolus or Pillar dollar, and the total disap- 

nce from the circulation of the immense quantities that have 
baci icaorted, especially at Acheen and the Pedier Coast, have often 
excited the surprise of visitors. This preference, which, indeed, 
amounts to the absolute refusal of any other description of dollar by 
the aborigines of the interior in exchange for their produce, is also 


on account of the superior purity and ductility of the old coin, this 
also being required for the purpose of melting down. What object 
the Battas may have in thos running down the dollars I am not 
prepared to say, but perhaps some of the numerous readers of this 
Journal may be able to furnish the information, As I shall have 
occasion to revert to this subject below, I will dismiss it for the 
present. 

Sacrifices of buffaloes, pigs, goats, and fowls are offered to the 
idols on occasions when an individual or the community is about to 
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undertake an affair or expedition of importance.+ The carcasses are 
devoured by the devotees, which ensures a respectable attendance 
when the offerings are numerous. A grand ceremony termed 
Porrok takes place at intervals of about three years, when the 
decayed idols are renewed and the damaged ones renovated. As 
far as I could discover no fixed period is assigned for this ceremony. 
Its ostensible purport is to trim the Aw-nunu or sacred Waringir 
tree,(B) which cannot be lopped, or otherwise molested atany othe: 
time, and as the priests alone decide as to when this trimming is 
required, of course they can fix the time for the porrok accord- 
ing to their pene Human sacrifices or rather the heads of 
victims who have been slaughtered for the purpose, still continue 
of Sis groep, moe alcnslarly Eormatisn and Dabo; bot st Kies, 
this , more particularly Sermattan and Baba, but at Ki 
Lotti and. Mon, this practice has been discontinued at the instigation 
slat senate prans of the ages who, whatever may have 
he results of their policy elsewhere, have appeared amo 
these islands only in the Rig of genuine Beneleatods. On the 
occasion of my first visit to the south coast of Moa in the year 
1838 an assembly of the chiefs whom I had invited to meet me at 
Patti was delayed several hours awaiting the arrival of the sed 
Kayas, Alexander and Paulus, of the Klis towns. They inform 
me of the cause of their delay, which was as follows :—During the 
revious year pe says of warriors had sailed from Sermattan for 
etta, = lane as para ae er macr demos eral 29 
of obtaining some heads for cE itt ep rst held. 
The Wetta people beat them off, and on their return home, the 
party touched at the north side of Moa, which part of the island is 
almost uninhabited, where they met with two herdsmen of Klis who 
were ing their flocks in the neighbourhood, killed them, and 
took away their heads. This proceeding on the part of the Ser- 
mattans had apparently not been 4 abate of by their friends at 
home, for on the evening previous to the day fied Sor our meeting 
ambassadors had arrived at Klis from Sermattan, bringing a golden 
moon, @ quantity of bee’s-wax and other valuables, as a compensa- 
tion for the massacre they had been guilty of. A public meeting 
had been held in the et eect pene 
Klis, that the Orang Kaya Paulus had the greatest difficulty in 
preventing them from tearing the ambassadors to pieces on the 





spot. The generous little man was quite hoarse from his efforts to 
restrain the impetuosity of his people, but he had succeeded, after 


several hours noisy disct » In inducing them to accept the 

mpensation, and the ambassadors had already departed for their 
own country. It is not alittle singular that Wetta has been from 
time immemorial the island selected to furnish the victims for their 
ne nee Ms Ses os gh Heer os 
Sanghtered to furnish food to those who attend the ceremonies. 
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human sacrifices creel taieoy Whe arnsoe of Gar te I find 
that the same occurred among the gro é Pacific when 
human sacrifice was prevalent there. = One island of each group 
was always hit upon to furnish victims for the rest. 

These festivals, if I may so call them, are the only occasions on 
which human sacrifice is practiced by the Serwatty [s par prea 
believe, by any of the Moluccan tribes. I have certain! 

Gesbancen attributed 0. then 3 seagate ngecer ge fem tg 
example, by the people of the south end of Timor, but they are not 
al: palkentiiatel. The wholesale sacrifice practiced by some of 
ha tribes of Borneo and the Phillipines has never obtained here. 
It is singular enough that at the Arru Islands, where the natives 
appear to be practice han never Bet heard of alvough iis 
sian races, this practice has never been heard of, alt ere ae 
customs generally, are decidedly of a Mala 
same remark is applicable to the thease (oe a tincriee crane 
although the natives are the most turbulent and warlike of the 
eastern tribes, but here our information is tov scanty to enable us to 
ppmee se Sr Coere seoe tt Dee 
og : denis pepeahe for the care with which 
preserve relics o ancestors. Every chief, indeed ev 
head ‘of a family has his store of precious articles which have been 
handed down from father to son from the remotest times. These are 
Simed by lack kept in a cave on some hill side, the mouth of which is 
large stone, and so sacred are these depositaries considered 
See inden of thier bets plundered are unheard of. Among 
the most highly prized of these relics are certain bangles or rings, 
intended to be worn on the wrists and ancles, made of a composition 
apparently intermediate between lean del ps _ These articles 
have an immense artificial value fixed on t , in which particular 
they do not yi eeenoe jars of the Dyaks of Borneo. I see 
that old. Vaien . “aa = op egeas aage = Dutch East 
indin pany having dt part of their career, 
number ilar tangle fo be made in Europe, wi 
the view of using gpa dogereiose pbc ae epen et 
poe garry pla 
eye of the natives, and the 

But the most singular of all roca sale poking 
tusks, and so great is the demand even now for these 
Siam and India seem scarcely to tod a eficiet sappy, for 1 
see by late commercial returns that the Dutch are importing African 
OP een ear vem he tae 

I remember many years ago, when these remote islands were 
Setter a OME Mat Feel Raving tacened Wek elmoet 
incredulous surprise to the tales of the Eastern traders, who stated 
that the Islanders hoarded up these valuables without making any 
ostensible use of them, and ve prices which enabled the traders 
tei buy: ‘ep. these. articles at Binge pore on any terms, in fact ta 
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command the market. The importation of — tusks is now 
confined almost exclusively to the Arru and Tenmber islands, 
where the pearl and trepang banks enable the natives to accumulate 
sufficient wealth to purchase them. The only purpose to which 
they are applied is to grace the funereal rites of the individual to 
whom they belong. At the western islands of the Serwatty group, 
where many of the Marna have become Christians, the custom is 
falling into disuse, and at Kissa I saw a tusk in the hands ofa 
native turner, who was making boxes from it. As no elephants are 
known to exist nearer them the continent of Asia, this matter 
assumes a cousiderable degree of interest, especially when the 
tenacity with which these islanders hold to their ancient customs is 
taken into consideration. The only clue to the mystery that I have 
been able to discover is contained in an account of the tribes of 
South Eastern Assam which I have already alluded to, and a 
notice of which, remarking the great cacabncs which many of 
their customs bear to those of the Malayunesian tribes, appeared 
in a recent number of this Journal [Vol. II. p. 236.) This account 
states that a tusk elephant and some hundreds of buffaloes and 
pige are slaughtered on the death of a chief, after which the body 
is deposited on a platform raised in the forest, where it is allowed to 
decay. The entire process there described is adopted with perfect 
exactitude by the inhabitants of the Eastern Serwatty Islands of the 
— day, with the sole exception of the slaughter of the elephant. 
roughout the Molucea Seas, the bodies, when they have ceased 
to become offensive, are deposited under the roofs of the houses. 
These customs seems to have come under the notice of the very 
earliest European visitors to the Moluccas, for Galvano, the 
historian of the discoveries of the mhey boket who wrote about the 
year 1550, states that Serrano and D’ Abreu, the first Portugues 
explorers of the Moluccas, observed the custom at Guliguh, on 
the south side of Ceram, where they loaded their cargo of cloves ; 
and deduced from it that the natives were cannibals, supposing that 


the bodies were kept for food. Abe many of the tales of 
peor nt with which the narratives of the early navigators are 


The Serwatty Islanders are not unacquainted with the manu- 
facturing arts. They are skilful in forging iron into swords and 
parangs or chopping knives, which are remarkable for their 
era The fuel employed is charcoal, and the bellows is p 
cisely similar to that used by the aborigines throughout the Indi 
Archipelago, consisting of two hollow tubes of wood, closed at the 
bottom, and placed upright beside each other, having orifices at 
the lower part which communicate with a single tube leading to 
the fire. A piston, composed of bunches of feathers fixed to the end 
of a stick, is fitted into each tube, and the blower, by pumping with 
each hand alternately, produces a constant current of air. But the 
manufacture in which they display most skill and intelligence is 
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that of cotton cloth, which is carried on to considerable extent not 
only at the Serwatty Islands, but on the neighbouring island of 
Timor. The cotton is grown on the tlands, and is spun into thread 

means of a simple spindle consisting of a stick fixed into 
the centre of a small: circular plate of lead. The thread is dyed 
before it is woven, and by tying UP certain portions with vegetable 
fibres before it is thrown into the vat, they are enabled to produce 
figures on the cloth with a distinctness and regularity that is 
calculated to excite no small degree of surprise. The texture of 
this cloth, which is extremely durable, is totally distinct from that 
of the cloths manufactured by the Malays, Javanese, and the coast 
tribes of Celebes. A specimen of this cloth is to be seen in the 
Singapore Museum, and a few moments inspection will convey a 
better idea of its character than any description. 1 see that [ am 
not alone in my estimation of this singular and striking manufacture, 
for M. Muller, the author of one of the volumes of the splendid 
national work on Netherlands India, recently published under the 
auspices of the King of Holland, has given coloured drawings of 
several specimens which he met withon Timor. The texture is 
a kind of hard, coarse, twill ; and the colours, although not brigh 
are exceedingly lasting, in fact it holds the same position with sa 
to cotton manufactures that Persian carpets hold with regard to 
woollens. 

With the view of showing the difficulties that sometimesattend the 
prosecution of these enquiries, I will enter into some particulars as 
to the events that befel me in endeavouring to trace out the origin 
of this peculiar manufacture. ,On my return to Port emp. lor 
after my visit to the islands, with several specimens of this cloth, 
one of the officers of H. M. 8. Alligator, who had been employed 
during many years on the South American survey, recognized it 
as South American Indian cloth, and on comparing it with his 

cho which he still retained, we found it to be precisely similar 

oth with regard to its texture and the colour of the dyes. The 

subject naturally Exc’ oonee Setereet, snd cm reseering Ge Ete 
to the commandant, who had spent many years in Portugal, he 
sup that they both resembled the coarse cloths manufactured 
by the natives of that country. As the Portuguese had settlements 
both at Brazil and at Timor, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the spots whence each specimen had been obtained, we naturally 
concluded that the manufacture had been introduced by the 
Portuguese at both places; and it was not until some years after- 
wards, when I had opportunities of comparing it with a specimen 
of Batta cloth from Sumatra in of the United Service Museum in 
London, that I detected the error we had fallen into. The Batta 
cloth, and also that of the Dyaks of Borneo, is precisely similar 
in every respect to the Serwatty Island cloth, but both the former 
are much inferior in point of texture, I have since seen a tally 
pinding manufactured by the aborigines of Celebes, which is also 
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of a similar description. I have entered into this di as il 
Rtaekes eatiow ss manufacture of cotton was } seni ae 
aso Eee to its introduction by the Hindus, and by 


along mest he enquiry we may ascertain to what le of 
eon was indchted for the tndroduction of this 
important ar 


of 2 ture In use among the Serwatty Islanders 








is exceedingly sim i, indeed the nature of the country, which is 
rough and rocky, is not a wa ee invite improvements. The 
soil, which is rich, altho metimes scanty, is turned up by 


means of wooden Sheri, 2 dined in the fire, and sometimes 
Rip with ees ee which is held in each hand of the labourer, 
cultivated are maize, millet, yams, sweet 
a root sor wai ‘appears to resemble the manioc. Several 
ee of climbing beans are also produced, but these can scarcely 
be said to be cultivated, for they seem to spring up eously 
near the houses and gardens, and overzpread the net g Sees 
and fences. The use of the plough is unknown, i it recaiar not 
seem to have extended further to the eastward than Sumbawa, and 
probably Sumba or Sandal-wood Island, but I am not quite certain 
as to its being in use at the latter island. It has. been 
introduced into the Archi from western India. is 
occasionally cultivated on the low lands near some of the European 
settlements on Timor, but the ground is prepared there by driving 
a herd of buffaloes to and fro over the ground until it is worked u 
into a paste-like pulp highly favourable for receiving hisead. 
Wheat is also cu tivated on the elevated Table Lands inland from 
ihe Portuguese settlement of Delli, on Timor, but this bas been 
introduced by Europeans, to whom the use of the grain is almost 
solely confined. 

Islanders do not usually reside on their apahé or farms, 
which only contain a small hut for the men who watch the cro 
when such superintendance is required; but at seed time 
harvest almost the entire population, male and female, issue out of 
the towns to the plantations, where they work night and day until 
the seed is planted or the crop gathered. 

The uce of the plantations does not always sniffice to furnish 
the Islanders with food until the coming of the next harvest, in 
Nit ed fhirsnnpc ws oA grader Ign sugar, which is obtained 





by boili comin of ala 
tapping the ral sri until it attains the consister ; ) 

P of great scarcity sometimes occur, ia. 

which, from i eee We Bi ch land of belles 


deprived of its share of the tropi al salad teemghe by the westerly 


"Frits of the descriptions common to the Indien Archip are 
abundant, with the exception of the durian, which as far as T have 
been able to ascertain, is unknown. Its place, however, is supplied 
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by the bread-fruit of the Pacific, and its name “ wru” is identical 
with that by which it is designated at the Society — but it by 
no means takes a prominent position as an article of fi 
The wea of the Serwatty Islanders we eter eis-wilk 
eurved blades and broad blunt ends similar to those of the old 
ymeters m8 that “hergleee! Gas cannot be used for thrusting ; 
spears with long arrows, which are 
oy casoeu of pomeital bons of Guasioe tr sihons but these last have 
been superseded in a great measure by the English musket, which 
has been introduced in great oa here and on the 
neighbouring island of Timor have also the Sumpitan or 
blow-pipe, by means of which can darts of split bamboo are 
jected to a great distance, but these are only used for the chase. 
e blunt ends of the darts are fixed in small cylindrical pieces of 
vith, which exactly fit the bore of the tube, so that the entire force 
of the air emitted from the lungs acts upon ‘the dart when it is 
Lab a pie The kris or dagger of the Malays and Bugis is unknown, 
eed they have no weapon smaller than the spear that is caleu- 
ror for age 
Tattooi rawing figures on the skin by means of punctures, 
is practiced, but by no means generally. The colouring matter 
cg be is extracted from the seeds of a plant which resembles 
wild eit the leaves of which furnish also a blue dye for their 
his custom is only prevalent among the more barbarous 
oy It is searcely ever met with at Kissa and Letti, where the 
natives, on all great occasions, are clad in cottons of their own or of 
European manufacture; indeed tatooing seems to disappes or 
where before civilization, which enables them to adorn 
with fur brighter colours than any they can produce upon the rig 





NOTES. 
(A) 
The extent of my information will not authorize mein at conte beriontie ee ond 
boas of their system of divinity, in fact it did not itive rales 
even by the priests themselves, but the follo bc ths lonsig points 
ok tie uti os as regards their idols. Tuli, the principal idl, is intended ta 
pth pote t the father of mankind. Among the minor ols, Aukara maintains the 
dhe sacl bat wherefore I am not prepared to soy. The others seem to repr 
sent ancestors of t follow 


tribes or fam 
Taiaga, Titeci, and Mawkai, four of the ancestral 
idols of U the most popu of Kissa, sitnated on o hill near the centre 
island, were related to me by the intelligent c ehog sha who, al 
a Christian, seemed to hold the memory of the pe tended to re- 
aomed te to I must premise that Ki although so small an 


; it 
can only communicate see the medium of interpreters. The smaller tribe 
occopies the south western end of the island, where they have four 
villages. The tradition goes to state that these Oirata ied’ bE the aa they are 
came to the island after it had been occup the others, ialog ¢ 
tribe that had been driven owt of some country to fe ffiecsAlcom tes 
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the old settlers tried hard to prevent them gaining a on the island, bart 
without the new comers being inv Hy the victors. While this contest 
was going on, men arrived at from Meupeli Melai, an isiand near 
the south side of Timor, who, after a violent struggle were bound by the people of 
Waorili and kept as prisoners, but were released on to asaiat them against 
the intruders o a ie their promise, and bn the next encounter that 
ioe | performed pgm tat hey Cave remand of the 

w a 


progenitors of the present inhabitants of Obouse. It ade of Waar, to say that 
_ ote gt deen individuals whose nue have been honed down to posterity 
as 

This tradition is borne out 6 the present condition of the island, and especially by 
the cordial friendship that is always said to have subsisted between ake 
Wanrili and Obousa. I havesome } Cobte, however, about the locality of 
Melai, as I found that on i 


= 
tit 
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oT Obouss, who di the poath const of Timon Simoo, the brother oft oe kare 
, bio is as & bold and intelligent na saath made an attempt 
a few years ago toreach aupeki Melaiin a cora-cora, but it said that when within 
tight of the astrong southerly wind arose which blew him back to K isan. 


(B) 
chapter Ihave called this tree the Ficus I and it is s0 


written iy phecngein ayy th a custoe ne fabs Satins Sie oe eee caeeee 
that ioduced me to come to this conclusion. Ig have gone 


farther than my limited botanical know authorized me sindote, fet on referring 
to modern works on this science, I find at the number of varieties of the Ficus 
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ON THE WORDS INTRODUCED INTO THR ENGLISH FROM THE 
MALAY, POLYNESIAN AND CHINESE LANGUAGES. 
By Joun Cnawronp, Esq. 


I read before the Pe en see 
ham a paper on the Oriental words adopted in E 
pecwest communication is that portion of it, which prays some 
ections, comprises those taken from the Malay, Polynesian, and 
Chines languages. Tho original paper has not been published 
with the exception of a few extracts in the Atheneum, 


Malay Words. 


( Bamboo.) My friend Professor Wilson informs me that this 
word belongs to the Canarese, but it certainly used in the western 
side of Sumatra, and Mr Marsden inserts itin his Dictionary as 
pooa'? Malay, with the orthography of Bambu. It is, however, un- 

wn to the Malay | e, except in Sumatra. The Mala 
name is Buluh and the Javanese Prisig. Still it is more likely bay teat 
the word found its way into the English, and other European 
from Sumatra, than from Canara, with which the mate 
gd vactinross had very little intercourse. 

( Bankshall. ) The name given by Europeans to the office of 
the Master Attendant, or Intendant ofa Port. It is most probably 
taken from the Malay word Bangeal, a shed, an outhouse. 

ee Bantam fowl. 2 Bantam in the island of Java, correctly 

tin, was one of the first ports visited by the Dutch and English. 
ge was, at the time, an emporium, and frequented by Chinese and 
Japanese junks. Here our countrymen found the small breed of 
fowls, with which we are now familiar. They had been ported 
from Japan, of which alone ses are natives, but our co 
them at Bantam, proceeded at once to call them by the 
name, which they have ever since borne. In my time, there was 
not a single bantam to be found in the kingdom of Bantam. 

(Bird of Paradise.) This is algae” an Indian word, but 
it 1 meant for a translation of one. name of the bird in the 
Malay is burung dewata, or manuk dewata in Japanese. Burung in 
Malay is bird, or fowl, and ror is the same in Javanese. 
Dewata is Sanskrit, and is a god, or gods, the compound of course 
meaning “bird of the gods,’ no doubt on account of its beauty. 
The birds of paradise are natives of New .G and not known 
in oh A part of the Archipelago west or north of it. The Malays 

avanese, who conducted the carrying trade of shi lalarits Oe 
the arrival of Europeans in the East,gave these birds their own 
name, which bears no im of an indigenous one. In the 
language of the Negroes of New Guinea, who catch and 
these birds, they are called manbefor. A pair of birds of paradise 
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brought home by the companions of Magellan after the first voyag 
re the maf and saaited to Charles the 5th, were the first 
say sory t . This was in i = 

(Camphor.) Sanskrit, Kapura. Malay, Kapur. Arabic, Kapur. 
The original Bee: probably Sanskrit.” The 8 ards have hac 
it from the Arabs, as the form of the word Aleamphora shews. We 
most probably took it from the Malays. 

( Caddy.) Very probably the Malay word Kati, from thesmall 
boxes of fine tea containing one or two catties weight, or fom a 
pound to two pounds and two-thirds, _ | 

(Catechu.) Catechu, or Terra Japonica, in Malay Kachu, Hindi 
Kath, the inspissated juice of the dark-coloured heart of the Acacia 
Catechu. To judge by its form, and sound, it seems to have been 
taken by us from the Malay, and not from any Hindu language. 

(Cochatoo.) Malay Kakatuwah—a vice, a gripe, cat alee the 
name of the bird, no doubt referring to its powerful bill Some of 
the Papuas of New Guinea, who catch these birds, and sell 
them to the traders, call the common cockaloo with yellow crest 
Sapna common of the family,) Mangaras, others give the cockatoo 

name of Akia. It frequently happens, indeed, that the name 
given oe trade prevails over the native, as in the names for the 
clove, the nutmeg, pepper, cubeb, camphor, bird of paradise &c, 
af md.) A word in constant use with the English in 
India, meaning the yard or enclosure round a dwelling house, the 
quarter of a town, a village because enclosed. 
(Ose) Malay, Kris, The generic name for a dagger or 
poner | 

(Gamboge.) Our word is from the Malay Kamboja, the name 
of the country, which is the chief source of production. The 
Portuguese have two names for this production, Gomma rom, and 
Gomma gutta. The former is nearly correct, for the last part of it 
is evidently the Malayan name rong, and the first merely the word 
gum. The last part of the second name is the Malay for gum, viz. 
gatah; so that the gum is in two languages. One of two Spanish 
names is the same with this last Portuguese one. The other is 
Gutta gambo which seems to be the Malay word Gatah, gum, and 
something like one-half of the word meant for Gambodia, correctly 
Kamboja. The French have gomme gutte, which makes, literally 
translated, gum-gum ! a Th F 

( Gambir. ) Shape sei of the Uncaria Gambir, long known 
ag a masticatory to the inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago, and 
of late years very largely introduced into this country for dyeing 


way language of the English in India, a wareh 
(Godown.) In the language of the English in India, a warehouse 
a store; Malay, Godurig, a house built of stone and mortar. 1 a 
word, although very lik Bote aa the Malay, belongs pro- 
perly to the Telinga or T Rew, toe Peng AES of the people known 
to the early European travellers and adventurers, es Gentoos. 
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(Gutta Percha.) Malay, Gatta-Parcha, the gum of the Parcha 
tree. I was at first disposed to think, that the last part of the 
word was parchah, but this word ending also in an aspirate is 
Persian, an i Gag means likely to enter into the name of an indi- 

ous plant, the product of which had not been an object of 


Jaoen: Japanning.) Malay, Jipun. The word used by the 
classic writers of Queen Anne's rinteap Swift, Pope and Gay. 
Johnson calls it a low word in the sense of “ blacking shoes,” but 
this was not the case with Pope. 
teseeeeseees Lhe poor have the same itch 
They change their weekly barber, weekly news 
Prefer a new Japanner to their shoes, 

The art of varnishing wood or basket-work is extensively 

ctised in some countries of the East. These are Birma, Tonquin, 
china and Japan, but with hy far the greatest skill in the last. 
From the middle of the 16th century (1543), Europeans must have 
been through the trade of the Portuguese familiar with the beautiful 
lacquered work of Japan. That of Tonquin, inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, must also have been greatly tired ; for I find from 
Dampier that household furniture made in England, used to be 
sent to Tonquin to be lacquered. There is, at present, no necessity 
. send out tabl ats, trays or standishes to Tonquin, for 

apanning is as - understood in Birmingham, as in Tonquin 
Deana  " Sia 

(Junk.) Malay, J ung, 9) e. The word means a large vessel of 
any kind, distinguished from a boat, or other small craft, and in this 
sense it was used by Sir Thomas Herbert and other early voyagers. 
How Jung came to be converted into Junk, I do not know, but, 
most ably, English sailors, who are known not to be scrupulous 
about names, and pronunciation, and who are familiar with the 
word in the sense of old rope, and salt beef, had a share in it. The 
word aay nguage is as old as Lord Bacon. 

Loory.) lay, Nuri, which is the generic name for 

(Moms Sunda, Mangga. This word belongs to the Singuage 
of the Sundas of Java, and was probably picked up by our voyagers 
at of which country Sunda is the indigenous eae 
The other nations of Europe have taken the name apparently from 
the same source, and carried both name and fruit to the New 
World, of which the tree is not a native. 

Cakes, a-muck.) Malay, amuk. The “a” which precedes it 
in English is not the English indefinite article, but part of the word 
itself and should be joined to it. There is no such word in Malay as 
muk, and still less ihe word written with a superfluous “c.”” Amuk 
er ‘k’ at the end is mute) is the radical, and means a desperate and 

ious charge, or onset, either ofan individual, or body of men. From 
this we have such derivatives asthe following, Maijgamuk,to make a 
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furious charge, or assault, Mangamukkan, to ch some object 
furiously ; "Haeckeadvabes; ns charge fariousty end mitnell : 
Paugamuk one that makes a furious charge. When the English 
infantry charged with the bayonet at Waterloo, a Malay might 
with propriety say the English ran a-muck; when the French cha 
over the bridge of Lodi, he might say the same thing. Marshal 
Lannes would be considered by a Malay as an illustrious Pitigamuk 
and Sir Thomas Picton another. Dr Johnson says he “ knows not 
from what derivation is made to mean to run madly, and attack all we 
meet." He might, however, have discovered it, if he had read 
Dampier a5 carefully as Swift, who is said to have made his cy bs 
the model of some part of his Gulliver's travels, The Rev Mr 
Todd, in his edition of the Dict , has a long explanation of 
small value running over nearly a whole quarto column. His 
chief authority is Tavernier, whose account is full of mistakes. In 
one place he writes the word Mocca, and in another Moqua. He 
states the kris, with which the muck is run, to be poisoned, which 
I never heard to be the case. He says it is the Mahommedans 
on their return from the pilgrimage to Mecca, who run a-muck, 
but the natives of the Eastern islands ran a-muck before they ever 
heard of the Mahommedan religion, and the unconverted natives 
at the present day equally run a-muck with the converted. The 
Rev Mr Pegg is next quoted by Mr Todd out of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and Mr Pegg charges the practice to excess in cock- 
fighting, and the loss of property including wife and children. 
When this crisis arrives, the loser, according to Mr Pegg, begina to 
chew aroot, what is called bang, which the Rev Gentleman takes to 
be the same thing as opium, and it is after that, that he runs a-muck. 
This is all a fable, and the great probability is that no such case, 
as that stated by the Rev Gentleman ever occurred. The truth is 
that running a-muck is the result of a sudden and violent emotion 
wholly unpremeditated. There is, therefore, no poisoning of dag- 
gers, no swallowing of opium, which instead of rousing would set 
the party asleep, and no eating of bang, which was unknown to the 
islanders at the time in which Mr Pegg wrote. Moreover bang and 
opium are not the eame thing, for the first is the produce of the 
common hemp-plant, and the last of the white Poppy: Finally, Mr 
Todd quotes a note of Malone to the prose works of Dryden, in 
which he asserts that theeword a-muck, written as one word, is an 
adverb, ivalent to “ killi oA which is even more wide of 
ccuracy, than the account o Pegg himself, and his other 
authority Tavernier. Warton in a note to Pope repeats the same 
mistake about gaming, and smoking opium, before running a-muck. 
Sir Walter neces note in = edition of seep little Lakers 
a repetition of Malone’s. He speaks of the loss by gaming, of the 
Sdoceation with opium, and says that “ Amocco” i ates “to kill.” 
“He is, at last, he says,” “cut down, or shot like a mad dog,” which 
is truce. Ofa very different character from the gossip of Taverner 
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and the rest, is the account given of the Amok by Dr Oxley in this 
Journal, I had not the wlvantage of having perused it, when 
I read my paper at Birmingham, or I should have quoted its 
intelligent and authentic statement at length. The amok appears 
from it to be in many cases mere instances of monomonia, taking 
this mischievous form, und, when they are not so, they are trac 
by the writer to the true character of the Islanders, One fact stated 
in it IT was not before aware of, that the amok is most frequent 
among the Bugis. This is also the case in Java, but then it has 
been ascribed there to the ill-usage of this people in a state of 
slavery. 1 should conceive that of all the Islanders it would be 
found the least frequent among the Javanese. Instances of it 
did certainly occur during my six year's residence in that island, 
but they were by no means frequent- Amongst the Javanese of 
Singapore, it is probable that in 30 years no example has occurred. 
Dryden first male the word classic by using it in the third part of 
the Hind and Panther, the application being to Bishop Burnet. 
* Prompt to assail, and careless of defence 
“ Invulnerable in_his impudence, 
“ He dares the world, and eager of aname 
“ He thrusts about and jostles into fame, 
“ Frontless, and satire-proof, he scours the streets 
“ And runs an Indian muck at all he meets.” 
Pope followed him in the well-known lines, which are evidently 
an imitation :— 
“ Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 
“To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet, 
“ T only wear it in a land of Hectors 
“Thieves, super-cargoes, sharpers, and directors,” 
The Direc'ors here referred to are those of the famous South- 
Sea bubble, and the Super-cargoes probably the Agents of the East 
India Company. | 
(Qurany-Outang,) Malay, Oring-utan, literally man of the 
woods, or forest, but correctly, wild man, savage, clown, rustic. As 
applied to any species of monkey, it isnot known to the Malays. The 
accent in Malay words is almost always on the last syllable tut 
one, or the penultimate. The naturalists have established a class 
of monkey under the name of the Orangs, but the propriety of 
the term is rather questionable, seeing that Orang means a human 
being, and is equivalent to the Latin “ homo.” ‘Some of the wild 
races of Borneo call the animal Mids, and the Kayar, the most 
numerous and civilized nation, “ Orisg-tuan,” which in their 
guage means “man of the woods” or “ wild man.” I take this 
word from the Vocabulary of Mr Burns, the only copious and 
eatisfantory one of a Bornean language yet given to the public, The 
Malays of Borneo, with whom alone our early voyagers had 
any communication may possibly have translated this name in 
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unguage, and furnished it to their European visitors. 

( Paddy.) Malay, Padi. Rice in the husk. When husked, it 
tnkes the name of bras, and, when boiled, that of nasi, which last is 
also equivalent to our word bread ‘bread 

(Prow.) Malay, Prau. The most general term for any kind 
Padegaa, ed dale vessel, from a boat to a ship, but generally used 

oF 
(atta) Malay, Rotan, from the root “ raut” to pare, to trim, 
meaning the object that is trimmed and , in allusion proba- 
bly to the process by which the rattan is pee ant d prepared for use. 

(Sago.) Malay, Sagu. The pith of a palm, growing in swampy 
lands a many islands of the Eastern Archipelago. It is the bread 
of ee ee Islands, sg th as it comes to us is edulcorated and 

a or prepared as flour. The process by which it is now 
ade it may So aaarinned was the 7 entibe "Of a Chinese of 
Malacca about 35 yearsago. Nearly all that is imported is manu- 
factured in Singapore, the raw article being brought to that place 
from the Eastern coast of Sumatra." By far the most detailed 
and satisfactory account of it ever rendered has been given in this 
*“(Bapan_ Wood)” Mala 

n y, Sa This red dyeing wood, the 
produce of Covsalpinia Sappan ia chiefly imported from Siam and 
the Philippine Islands, but there can be no doubt, but that our 
name is from the Mulay. 

(Shaddock.) This is ata | not a Malay word, but the object, 
the gigantic orange, nearly as an infant's head, is Malay. 
A certsin Captain Shaddock | to the East and West Indies 
about the time of Queen nak nhl was of the class of persons called 
at the time “interlopers.” This meritorious contrabandist found the 


fecevere at Batavia, which is broken” its native coun repent han 





cunveyed it to the Wert Indies where it continnes to be 
his name. The Javanese name means ‘ Orange, and the 
Malay is Kidanjrsa, but the worthy Baath haddock, fortunately 
for his little fame, was most ignorant of Malay and 
Javanese. 
Most of the names of places coming within the range of Malayan 
phical knowledge seem to be taken from the Malay ;—as 
yi ETE Nai Awa;—Bantam, Bantin ;—Bencoolen, 
Bangkaulu ;— — Borneo, Brunsi;—-Cambodia, Kam- 
boja Chane Calnyet ;—Cochin-china, Kochi;—Japan, Jipun ; 
—Java, Jawa ;—Malacea, Malaka;—Malay, te fed -Martaban, 
Maritanau;—Moluccas, Maluka ;—Pegu, P ;—Siam Siyim ; 
—Sunda, Sunda;—Tanasserim, Tanasiri Tanshri ;—Tong quin, Tonkin. 
Even China, although in Persian and Arabic reigecaively Cin and 


* Tt is also now very ereeosively imported from Borneo, forming the dead 
Se ee ee 4 sega aquare-rigord vessels trading between 


ic. The nati hi north 
of fccore harolas ter import it rik largely f into Singupore,--ED. = " 
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Sin, has, very probably, found its way into our language from th® 
Malay, China, Uhich ss fact our ie word, 

(Kangaroo.) It is very remarkable that this word supposed to 

gee ct is not te he found as the name of this singular 
marsupial animal in any language of Australia. Cook and his 
companions, therefore, when they gave it this name, must have made 
some mistake, but of what nature cannot be conjectured. I have this 
on the authority of my friend Captain King, n. n., who has lived 
so long in Australia, and is so intimately acquainted with the 
country. 
(Taboo. The word, as written by Archdeacon Williams in his 
New Zealand Dictionary is Tapu, which he explains by the 
adjective “ sacred,” and the nouns “ sacred rite,” “ sanctity,” * holi- 
ness.” The meaning which we give it is to indicate a place under 
an interdict. 

(Tattoo.) The word was first used by Captain Cook as taken 
from the Polynesian, but no such pat is found to exist. The 
word, which the Archdeacon gives for “to Tattoo” is Ta. In the 
sume work I find the worl “Ta” to mean, among other things, 
“manner or kind of,” so that the two words combined might mean 
manner or kind of tattooing. Cook made a few flagrant blunders in 
his Polynesian Vocabularies, and the wonder is he did not make 
more, 

Although we have thus but 3, or correctly only 2 words borrowed 
from the Polynesian languages, a very different effect has been 
produced upon the Polynesian languages by our own tongue. Inthe 
Abbé Mosblech’s French and Oceanic Dictionary, an unquestion- 
able authority insuch a matter, there are not fewer than 100 English 
words, from the defects of Polynesian pronunciation, of course, 
greatly Sririay a ;—thus for sleep, we have hipa , for ox, hifa ; for 
wheat, potato; for paper, : for penknife, penikula. A good man 
of the words point aiealy at the “ng from which the ane hae 
derived, as riches, mamona; angel, ancla ;—school, kula ;—ink, 
inika. The ascertained fact of the manner in which English has 
found its way into the languages of the Socicty and Sandwich 
Islands, is chiefly valuable in reference to Malayan philology, as 
indicating the probable manner, in which Sanskrit, Telinga, Arabic, 
and Persian have found their way into the Malay, and other 
languages of the Archipelago. They are only less corrupted in these, 

use the recipients are themselves more perfect in structure, than 
the Polynesian tongues, and because the foreign Eastern languages 
approach more nearly the genius of Malayan pronunciation, than 
that of our mother tongue to the Polynesian. 


Chinese Words. 
(Bokea.) From the name of a district of the province of Fokien 
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called Vu-e, 28 we might say of Wine, Burgundy, &c. The teas 


first brought to England were black and the produce of this district, 
and baie the name. It was, at first, pei to the finest kinds of 
black, as we find from the writers of the time of Queen Anne, 
Thus Pope makes the fashionable heroine of the Rape of the Lock 
to talk of Bohea, which we now ascribe only to washerwomen 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the wa 
‘here none learn ombre, none eer taste Hohea. 

I do not know how the word Bohea came to be degraded from 
the highest to the lowest place, but it probably arose out of the 
introduction of many new varieties, recommended to use by their 
novelty, as the sroveibch fa of tea began to spread. The London 
tea-brokers ate hap ad ear still worse, for = =e 
expelled it altogether fri eir price-currents ; yet they still sell it 
under the sented inficiee Congot: ee 

(Congou.) Is a corruption of the Chinese word Kung-fu, 
“labour” or “ assiduity.” The bulk of tea consumed in this country 
comes under this designation, and from this Chinese labour or 
assiduity the British exchequer gets yearly some £ 3,000,000. 

(#fyson.) This is the corruption of two Chinese words Hy-san, 
meaning “flourishing spring.” The finest tea consists, whether 
black or green, of the youngest leaves, and hence the name. 

(Mr wadaree ) Obviously nota Chinese word, since the Chinese 
have never acquired the art of joming even two syllables together 
and this has three. The word 1s from “ Mandar,” in Portuguese 
to “command” from which to express a Chinese chief in authority 
the Portuguese themselves, for the word occurs in their Dictionaries, 
have coined the word Mandarin or Mandarim. 

(Nankin.) From the city of Nanking in the province of 


(Tea. Chinese, Cha. Malay,Te. The first tea imported into 
England was brought from Holland, and then from Bantam, and 
not improbably both the Dutch and English obtained their earliest 
supplies from Java, and not direct from China. If this be so, then 
ably the name came to us through the Malay in which it has 
long existed nearly in the form, which we, the French, and the 
Dutch have adopted. In Chinese, the name of the plant is Cha, 
which has been adopted by the Portu. and by the Oriental 
nations. The Malay pronounce the word, as the uneducated Irish 
do, and it may even be suspected, that people of fashion once did the 
same thing. Thus Pope makes it rhyme with obey in the follow- 
ing couplet of the Rape of the Lock :— 

Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea. 

Tea was first introduced into England about the same time as 
Coffee, or 1650, and ten years later an excise duty was levied on 
every gallon of the decoction. It was a rarity in 1664, for m that 
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year the East India Company bought two pounds and two ounces 
of it as a present to King Charles the I It cost 16s a pound, 
and was without doubt now we should call Junk tea, which 
may readily be imported at Gd the pound. This was the commo- 
dity, which was intended for the beverage of Q Queen Catharine, the 
Dutchess of Portsmouth, Lady Castlemaine, and Nell Gwynn. 
Since the day, in which a ees oes, Wee were ht a fit gift 
for a King, our consum has mightily increased 
+ Haecder {000 nhs might rent yeaa 
is yielded to the Exchequer more than the whole revenue in 
every branch of any second-rate Kingdom in Europe. 


December Slat 1849. 


Val 
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Its double peaks had reared their blue heads above the horizon 
for the several days that we had viewed them from the shores of 
the Malayan Peninsula at a distance of nearly 40 miles, They 
often attracted a glance, and each glance renewed our desire to 
become acquainted with a spot that had been the subject of our 
conjectures, The time at length arrived when our curiosity was to 
be gratified. We lay at anchor in the spacious bay of Sidili on the 
evening previous, and five o'clock of the 15th July 1849, found us 
with the anchor of our small schooner weighed, when, with a stror 
land wind, we shaped our course towards Pulo Aur. Our al- 
ings gradually deepened from 5 and 6 fathoms to 20, but the wind 
fell. calm, and by noon we had only made an offing of 12 miles 
from the shore. This brought us abreast of the rock called 
Tokong Yu or shark rock, which would imply that its surrounding 
waters abound in that ferocious monster of the deep, but it is like- 
wise known to the few who have visited it as being remarkable 
for the immense flocks of pigeons that frequent it. A south-west 
breeze sprung up in the afternoon and carried us merrily on our 
course ; b P. mM. we could easily distinguish the cocoanuts for 
which Pulo Aur is famous, raising their heads amongst the cliffs 
and eminences, and at six we dropped anchor in the south-west 
~ at a distance of 3900 yards from the reefs in 20 fathoms water. 

e were visited by inany of the natives whom curiosity attracted 
to the unusual visitors, but they seemed shy of communication until 
we had waited on the chiefs of the island on the following morn- 
ing. At six o'clock we reached the shore and landed under the 
lee of a small quay that has been roughly constructed of coral 
and conglomerated shells, amongst which the gigantic bivalve called 
the Gebang was conspicuous. We first proceeded to the house 
of the hereditary Imam, or high priest of the island, where there 
were great crowds of natives waiting to receive us. We found 
him sitting on an old rusty 24 pounder, several of which were 
lying on the beach pointed seaward and said to have belonged to 
a brig that was cast away on the reef 30 or 40 yearsago. He 
ete us to his Drona ae is bat on al ret covered with 
eaves, carpets were spread for us in the principal room apparent! 
sppcopnsted to the male visitors, and trom which the cectaneet 

f the women was divided by a screen or an apology for one 
which, when sitting, admitted of view and communication from 
room to room, through a horizontal opening guarded by bars. 
Through this opening our host pointed out one young lady, 
handsomely dressed in a red vest, probably the belle of the fr as 
about to be married to the nephew of the To Kaya or chief of the 
island, She was pretty, and maintained a stolid immobility of 
features. To attain the fixity of a statue would appear to be an 
essential part of the manners of a young Malayan lady. The 

* Pulo Aor of the Charts. | 
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majority of her companions were ill-favored and their figures were 
not improved by being incased in a long baju or species of bot- 
tomless sack which envelopes the whole body, and flattens, distorts 
or conceals the shape. Sweet-meats and rose water were pared 
before us, but we found them of so suspicious a character that we 
could do littke more than taste them, particularly as we observed 
that they were taken from a shelf where sundry doctor's bottles and 
pill boxes from a Singapore dispensary were huddled in confusion. 
From the house of the Imam we were escorted to that of the To 
Kaya whose title is To Kaya Prang. He received us standing at 
a consilerable distance from his ee which was of a very 
wretched description and from a near approach to which he 
showed an evident wish to keep us. He was a man of about forty 
years of age, of shabby appearance and unmeaning countenance, the 
result of intemperate habits in opium smoking. He has never left the 
narrow precincts of his native island, and is said to be miserably poor 
and often in great distress when during the north east monsoon no 
communication can be had with Singapore, from whence he derives 
his supplies. To this isolated potentate, who, like Robinson 
Crusoe, was monarch of all he surveyed, the Iman, a man of the 
world in comparison, introduced us in a consequential manner, no 
doubt flattering to the dignity of so important a personage. He 
had little to say to us, and aa we perceived our enquiries were 
thrown away, we wasted no time upon him, but proceeded to 
examine the island during the short period that was alloted to us. _ 
Pulo Aur ts the south eastermost of a belt of islands that stretch 
themselves with the same direction as the coast of the Malayan Pe- 
ninsula, and from which they are distant 30 geographical miles. 
The most prominent of these islands are Tioman, Pemangil and Aur. 
Paulo Aur has 3 small proximate Islets, two on the north-west shore 
called Pulo Lang and Dyang, and one on the south-east shore 
ealled Pulo Pinang. These, like the larger island, are covered with 
eocoanuts. Pulo Aur, though measuring only 3 miles in length and 
little more than 14 miles in breadth, contains 1,400 inhabitants. 
These are settled in 12 bays that lie between the rocky projections 
around the island. The principal settlements are on the south-west, 
north-west and north-east sides, The bays are fringed with tall 
eocoanuts of most luxuriant growth, and the trees do not seem res- 
tricted to the deeper soils for we found many existing amongst rocks 
and stones where littleornosoil was perceptible. Thetreeiscultivated 
to the height of 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, at which 
height, I was informed, they were Sis sroductive to repay 
the expense of their culture. The formation of the island is granitic 
and the soil is red, nor has it the appearance of being fertile, other- 
wise than in the production of cocoanuts. There are two eminences 
or peaks on the island, one on the north-west rising 1,521 feet and 
the other on the south-east 1,805 feet above the level of 
the sea. The principal objects of geological interest are in the 
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numerous grooved rocks, which being blanched by the weather look 
together, and in the Beralla China, a curious and magnificient 
rocky pillar that towers over the narrow deep harbour or gut that 
separates Pulo Dyang from the mainisland. From some directions 
this object takes the most fantastic shapes, and in one presents an 
inimitable likeness of the Iron Duke ina reclining position. The 
inhabitants possess fine fruit groves, amongst which the durian, the 
prince of fruits, and mangoostin abound. _ 

' Pulo Aur is immediately subject to Pahang to which it pa 
trilmte annually, It produces 70,000 cocoanuts and 5000 
gantangs of oil, which form its principal exports, and it consumes 
the following imports,—30 coyans of rice, 40 kranjangs of tobacco, 
and 3 buku of opium. We found the small po raging at the time 
of our visit, so considered it unsafe to enter the various kampongs. 
The Imam, who professed great sélicitad sod eniety- aboot tle 
matter, begged a passage to Singapore in order to procure the 
vaccine virus which he said he understood how to apply ; so humane 
a purpose could not meet with denial. His request was consequently 
readily granted. We were informed that fevers amongst the natives 
of the island were not very prevalent but that about 7 in 10 of all 
strangers were attacked, should they remain above a ight on 
the island. The natives generally are of small stature and puny 
appearance which led us to conclude that there mars acaie toes! 
cause of unhealthiness. Should Dr Little's coral theory be a 
correct one, I would be strongly inclined to point to the coral reefs 
that surround the bays es the cause, for there are no marshes on the 
island and the adjacent vallies are well-cultivated and clear of forest, 
the inhabited parts of the island are consequently free of the usually 


assigned malarious influences. . 
recourse to many superstitious rites, A | t on the top of the 


higher peak is considered very efficacious and is often had recourse 
to. The Lanuns in former years were in great dread of it and 
never attacked the island from an awe of its influence. The 
Beralla China already noticed also forms an object of superstitious 
worship not only to the Chinese as the name would imply, but to 
the natives notwithstan ling toe professed Mahom The 
Chinese junks in passing the island in sight of this Beralla alwa 

offer up incense to the spirit of it. Many wonderful tales were to 

of the locality. The natives believe it to have been a Chinese 
junk which was wrecked on the coast and they name the various 
parts of it—such as the mast, the prow, helm aid brates’ Aarons 
out to us but they scarcely bore a fanciful resemblance. They also 
assured us that the cabin could be entered by favored individuals, 
where plates, dishes and chop sticks were to be found arranged in 
order. To appear to disbelieve them was sacrilege in their cyes, 
we therefore forbore from doing so. Not far from the Beralla 
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China, a Batu Boyah or stone alligator was also pointed out on the 
rocks close tothe shore. This isa favorite fancy with the Malays, 
for there are many Batu Boyahs in the Malay Peninzula, the most 
famous one near Malacca is situated at Pankalan Tampui. 

The more wealthy of the natives during sickness“ pajt hantu” or 
propitiate theevilspiritsto whom they attribute the cause of the disease, 
m the following manner;—they cause a model of a prow to be 
constructed, complete with masts and sails, in which they place rice 
and other eatables; into this the friends assembled beseech the unruly 
imps to be eo good as enter and leave the body of their friend, in 
whose bowels they believe they have taken up their abode—this 
they do with various incantations, and when they think their cajol- 
ings have been so successful as to dupe the evil ones, they carry 
the prow from out the dwelling and cast it into the sea so that it 
may sail away with the imps and never return. Persons 
of angry devils, so they express themselves, frequently haverecourse 
to large entertainments to assuage ther wrath. On these occasions 
a large feast is prepared for the neighbourhood at the house of the 
sick person, where he is laid in the centre of the room or hall, 
dancing girls are engaged to dance around him to the music of 
tom toms, gongs and sulings, when much noise and mirth is 
indulged in, A miniature mosque is at the same time prepared which 
being carried to a solitary place, they deposit sume grains of rice 
for the spirits to feed upon, and though it is allowed that the grain 
is not consumed still they believe that they appropriate the essence, 

On the death of a person his near relations wail during the whole 
night to a slow melancholy air, when they call on the deceased to 
arise and resume his iisaist labout and employments, they recount 
his former deeds, name the objects which gave him pleasure, and 
so forth. 

The inhabitants of Pulo Aur are composed of free men and 
slaves. In former years the island formed a mart for the sale of 
captured men and prows, and was frequently visited by the Lanuns 
once so formidable on these coasts. The small harbour it contains 
! sed great advantages to these rovers—here they could easily 

pote of their booty and take in provisions for their voyage, 
without much chance of molestation. The destruction of these 
pests to civilization on the eastern coasts of the Malayan peninsula, 
which was so vigorously undertaken by the Government about 12 
to 15 years ago, has had the most beneficial effects both on the 
morality and humanity of these islanders. The shipwrecked or 
distressed mariner now, on being cast on their mercy, has no al ooh 
tual slavery to fear at their Aes as formerly was the case, but 
they are immediately forwarded to Singapore, where the Govern- 
ment authorities, by holding out liberal rewards for any services 
rendered to seamen of whatever nation, give every encouragement 
to the natives in pursuing so humane a course. 
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Pulo Aur being situated in the great route between India and 
China, has frequent claims upon its inhabitants from these cast a- 
ways, whoa few years ago instead of succour and protection wonld 
have met a very different and very miserable fate in death or slavery. 
Within these few years the inhabitants of Pulo Aur have been the 
means of saving many individuals from a watery grave. The most 
remarkable instance was in the case of some Chinese who escaped 
from a foundered Junk, and navigated a great part of the Chinese 
sea without food in a square box or water tank, the only remains 
of the unfortunate vessel, till at length, when quite exhausted and 
after submitting to many horrors, they were descried by some fisher- 
men belonging to the now friendly shores of Pulo Aur. 

I may conclude this trifling sketch by venturing on a person 
description of the Imam who was a passenger on board our small 
vessel for 20 days, I thos had many opportunities of observing 
the most prominent traits of his character. He described himself 
as the High Priest of the island, the holder of all ecclesiastical 
authority: he possessed several papers written in English, and 
amongst the rest a number of the Free Press of Singapore, of 
which he was evidently very proud ; in these he is styled the Prince 
of Pulo Aur, uncle of the Rajah &e. Amon aps are @ 
rude portrait of himself, and a certificate of his good disposition 
to the English: above all these he places a rude shoes: 
ment that he’ sella tie hawt ved and water to be procnred at Pulo 
Aur and solicits the custom of Captains visiting his jurisdiction. 
Tt will be correctly surmised that his title of head of the church would 
convey rather an erroneous idea of the subject to the western 
reader. He possesses the cast of countenance thatis very 
prevalent in the Johore country, and is rather more swarthy than 
the common run of Malays. He possesses the round head and 
prominent cheek bones of the Mongolian, and a dark twinkling 
restless eye would announce a more stirring and intriguin dispo- 
sitien than is found generally in a true Malay. His amall native 
island has not afforded scope for his versatile tastes, and he has traded 
from one end of the vast East Indian Archipelago to the other—from 
the Papuas of New Guinea to the Battas of Sumatra. He has also 
acted the courtier at the pees of Pontianak, Pahang and Li 
As a warrior he has fought against the King of Palembaig ond th 
Rawas of the Malay Peninsula. In his conjugal ties he has 
had varied experience. He has stood at the hymeneal 
altar seven times, As his first love he claimed a daughter of his 
native island, but forsook her for a faironeat Pahang. He next 
espoused a lady attached to the court of Pontiana. Her he deserted 
for a belle of Siantan in the Anambas group, the mother of his 
only child. Next he transferred his affections to a fair one of 
Sidili, Another he courted and won at Palembang, and lastly he 
married a slave of Wan Syed of Pahanz, but when we found him 
he was living with the spouse of his younger days at Pulo Aur. 
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To visit all his wives a journey of several thousand miles would 
have to be undertaken. “With a this adie A oe 
narrating his experiences amongst the nymphs in the purlieus of Sin- 
gapore. He must notwithstanding be accounted ans thir specimen 
of the trading Malays who are to be found established at all the 

i and rivers of the Malayan Peninauls and adjacent countries, 
Pow of this class will be found to differ much either in character 
or mode of life. Itis with them that the European first comes in 
contact. Itis from them, should be look no deeper, that he derives 
his judgement of the Malayan character, and it is therefore no 
wonder that we find their race almost universally stigmatized as 
deceitful, cunning, rapacious, treacherous, and mean. It is the 
interest of this class of Malays, in an equal degree with the Arabs, 
'o oppose the advance of the European. The are the traders and 
pedlars who monopolize the productions of their countrymen, and 
restrain their communication with foreigners. Once the barrier that 
they have erected has been dissolved, they know that their power 
mf profit is in a great measure . irtailed. This barrier when 
dissolved discloses the inhabitants of these Malayan countries in all 
their native and rude simplicity. In these the direct and frank 
adress of the European creates immediate confidence and sym- 


thy. 
On the first day of our taking the Imam on broad, and before 
our maak bankegia had made us better acquainted we anchored in the 
a4 of Joara on the east shore of Tuman, As we were dropping 
anchor the aE ee me “ Sir, as T am’'the chief of he kam- 
“ pong and as I am also high riest, it will be necessary for you to 
“ tres gun and send your boat to acquaint the people that the 
“Tuan Imam Ahmat Bin Abdullah of Pulo Aur i¢ here who 
“desires them to wait on him.” This was refused but he was told 
he was at liberty to accompany the commander who was going on 
shore. He remonstrated, stating that such a proceeding was not 
becoming his dignity, hat these p ple were slaves and menials of 
his, and it was not consistent with his position to visit them. Seein 
he could not gain his purpose he said « well, at all events I shall go 
and prove to you in what high estimation I am held here, they are 
all igi bot of mine and as I have taken no followers from a 
Aur perhaps they may wish to escort me to Singapore. You wil 
T hope at alle anders allow the whole population do cers and visit me 
on board.” With this he proceeded on shore, but the poor Imam 
came back alone moch down hearted, having only been able to 
wring out of his beloved eu bjects two very small and lean chickens. 
ese he carried in his hands and remarked that they would do 
bi! well as a present to his English friends in Singapore. 
€ was fond of repeating Arabic texts from the Koran (a very 
common cloak to ignorance in other of the world) which he 
did not understand; his calendar prophets included Adam, 
Moses, Christ and Mahomed. Ho wus very superstitious and 
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inwardly held the Hantus and Kramats of his native island in 
£ “fear and reverence than the dogmas of Mahomedanism 
which he professed to believe. Thus one day, on his deseribi the 
forms to be observed in approaching their famous Kramat, I was 
led to ask him why seeing he believed in Tuan Allah he should 
also trust in peris, dewas and mumbangs, for is not Allah 

reater than these? To this he replied “ it is very wrong certainly 

t we must respect the customs of the men of old who had eon- 
verse with these demigods, a thing that is denied to us ignorant 
children of the present age. | 

As time drew on our Imam settled down to his wonted habits. 
The finery in which he arrayed himself on first acquaintance he 
threw off piecemeal, his garments at last counted two in number. 
A pair of light canvas trowsers not too carefully buttoned in front 
gave shelter to the nether man, while an old flannel jacket 
cad wed from a Singapore acquaintance decorated the upper ; 
bare-feeted and bald pated he crept about the deck. In this habit 
I found him busy one da plocking a fowl, in which, with the 
assistance of goggle spectacles, he was occupied with greatintensity. 
«¢ Well Imam what is this you are doing"? “ Oh, only cleaning 
a fowl which that satan of a Kling is too my to pluck.” ‘“ But 
this is not proper employment for a man of your ae “uy 
would condescend to any thing for my white friend,—besides what 
are we but Monict and Kra (apes and monkeys) such employment 
becomes us.” , 

As our voyage drew near to a close his humility and attention 
increased. One day he appeared to be more intently desirous of 
pleasing than I had before observed. At last he edged nearer and 
remarked: How kasihan is the Orang Puteh! dyaorang tau 
boang wang sajah”! He proceeded to inform us that his friend 
General———of the Dutch service was very much taken with 
him in the Palembang war and munificently rewarded him with a 
lanchang complete with mast, sails and oars, but added he, “ m 
present friend, whom I have conducted through so many difficult 
straits and inlets and made acquainted with the bays and head- 
lands of the Malay peninsula, will know better how to reward the 
services of a poor man who has obeyed his call and thrown himself 
friendless into a foreign settlement.” “ But you did not know the 
name of a head land, rock or bay, from Pahang to Tanjong 
Penynsoh, so how can you claim a reward for which you have not 
worked, and of which you had no promise. We did not ask your 
assistance to pilot the vessel. We allowed you to accompany us at 
your earnest request in order that you might procure vaccine Virus.” 
% That is true. I am a poor man and would like to have some 
money to buy a little opium.” “ Is not the consuming of intoxica- 
ting drags forbidden by the religion whose minister you profess to be?” 
os js true, but where is a pennyless man’s conscience when 
the belly is empty.” “Have you not been well fed for twenty 


i 
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days gratuitously, and do you mean to say that you have no 
in your box below ?” “ Satu duit tidah, not one pice. [He had € 
ie dollars} I had trusted poorer age ee” fod 
pee 3 Puteh (white man) so came away penniless. I be 
6 dolls or 20 dollars, whatever your honor’s kasihan 
Acindnese) may dictate.” “So the procaring of vaccine virus to 
allay the misery of your ieee By co our object 
in coming to Sing Poe Hay hy hay—ho wo ld have be- 
lieved that ? takes whom he likes hat would gein foe 
my trouble by a voyage for such @ purpose. 
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THE ORIGIN GF LATERITE. 
By Enwaap O"Rruer, Esq. 

Sixce I last had the pleasure of addressing you, I have been 
enabled to carry out your suggestion for the examination of the 
Lateritic masses distant from the granite and gniess deposits of the 
coast. I son preface the few observations I have to make on the 
subject, by stating that hitherto, or at least up to the period of my 

notice of geological character of this coast, my impression 
of the origin of laterite as therein stated, had been derived solely 
from repeated observations of its character at different ints, 
always however adjacent to sete be “eo the granitic series 
where the evidence of its origin by the degradation and deposition 
of those formations is ample. So far satisfied upon this point, I 
took little trouble to inform myself of the nature of the iron-masked 
masses which, throughout the Provinces, are present accompanying 
the whole aoe of secondary rocks superior to the limestone. 
Such masses I considered as indicating outbursts of the plutonic 
system, and changed into laterite by a similar process to that of its 





Oneenet! on the coast. 
i u nah ion d a short stay in Maulmain 
I rai. aie : nee ly the low sand 


pe ge of examining more minute 

stone range of hills, which forms the back ground of the locality, 

and upon which I had previously found large isolated blocks of 
compact laterite. The sete. ; oe are the result of that 

examination, which I have now pleasure of forwarding in a 

box to your address :-— 

No. 1 Sandstone with quartz veins—general formation. 


,» 2 Do. changipe in into ree of the ran 

ical 2100. Clabes ese. ceneeak.- ie 

» Do. surface im with oxide of iron. Ist stage 
of the lateritic transition, 

» 6§ Do. 2nd Do. Do. Do. 

» Ss va ord = Do. Do. Do. visicular. 

ae . 4th Do. Do. scaly and compact. 

dh. Alvered quartz veins in the above. 

9 Varieties Do. 


= 10 Decomposed Do. 

- or Striped sandstone, semi-indurated, slowest of the formation. 
It will thus be seen from an inspection of the oregoing specimens, 

that your expressed opinion of the causes which operate to produce 

the lateritic tracts which form so marked a feature in Indian 

geology, is substantially correct—‘“iron either in the mineral or 

gaseous state being the principal agen Bates pare Bmcctos 

some instances fea £0 athe <s a ch 

as to form a hydrated oxide of iron o " metallic 


properties. 
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The question may arise, why the effect produced by known 
operating causes is not of a homogeneous character? and its 
solution will be found on chemical examination of the subject 
acted upon; where the various proportions of “ silica” “ alumina” 
and the “alkalies,” combined with the same variety in the propor- 
tions of the oxide of iron, will serve to explain the slaty, vascular and 
compact nature of the changed rocks. I have observed however 
that the effect upon sandstone of a loose structure similar to speci- 
men No. 4, is almost invariably to produce a viscular and slaty 
“ laterite” on the surface, while on those of a more compact and 
quartzose form a denser rock is formed approaching the magnetic 
Iron oxides in external character, and nodular and highly indurated 
where the surface has been long exposed. With the specimens 
enumerated, I have enclosed two of a conglomerate sandstone 
which forms the principle rock in the islsnd of “ Madremacan” 
opposite Mergui; the specimen is highly ferruginous but 
owing to its quarztose structure little altered from the combination. 


Amherst Town, 8th December 1849. 
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Tue Editor's attention has been called to a oh in Flind- 
er’s Voyage to Terra Australis (Vol. II. p. 120) relati Soe 
Island, near the western entrance of Torres Strait, whi 
certgin - ¢ Jecree of importance now that an extablishment fe required 
in that neighbourhood to serve as a Coal dept for the line of 
steamers about to be laid on for the Australian colonies. The 

runs as follows : “Good's Island is between one and two 
arvana resembles the rest of the cluster in being hilly, 
woody, and rocky, with small beaches on the leeward side. The 
stone is itie and brittle ; but there is also hyry, and in one 


I ound streaks of ¥ above had 
Setied copper ore.” J prben rreegeinon ip cope pe ees 
lies in the « vicinity of the northern termination of the great 


mountain range which extends along the entire eastern coasts of 


Australia from Wilson’s Promontory, the southern extremity of 
and in which veins of copper ore have recently been 








hse ‘would jut any voyager passing that wa 


os ee mile or two of the 
y vessels passing the Strait. 
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LEGENDS OF ISLAM. 
By Lient-Col. James Low, c. M. B.A. 5. & M, A. 8, 0. 
Animals. 

Lizarps are not here ed with the dislike shewn to them 
by the Mussulman although certainly beheld in association with 
euperstitious impressions. | 

The followers of Mahommed shew great respect to the spider 
because he on a certain occasion, when the prophet was concealed in 
a well, wove a dark web over him. But the foresight, as they ex 
press it, of the spider wasrendered unavailing by the heedless conduct 
of the lizard which made the clacking sound peculiar to itself and 
thus induced the enemies of Mahommed to look into the well and 
discover him. The Guana is the king of the tribe on land as the 
alligator is atsea. He is amphibious too but is feebly armed and 
depends for subsistance on his agility, his capacious mouth and 
superior tact at swallowing. Like the snake tribe he does not 
masticate his food—and when grown to full size, which sometimes 
reaches to six feet in length and three in circumference, he will 
quietly sieze fowls or other birds, or crawling under water suddenly 
eatch an unconscious duck and gulp itdown. The Tokhe hzzard 
is found in most of the Indo-Chinese countries and is there named 
from the noise it makes, a loud and distant sound like ventriloquism, 
as if repeating the syllables takké takké or as the Siamese say 
tapké tapké. | : 7 

The common color is a dark brown mixed with grey but it 
sae also the property of changing color like the chamelion. 

ts back is arched and furnished with a saw like edge. In Ran- 
goon and Tanasserim they abound on the houses and are very 
noisy although harmless. The Siamese believe that it is afflicted 
with the liver and that it thus calls alond to another and smaller 
animal to come and relieve it by entering its mouth and descending 
to the deceased part, eating it up and returning. They have their 
legend too respecting the tokké. There was a devotee called 
fontheok whose abode was in the glorious heaven of the thunderer 
Indra. Unfortunately he fell in love with the angelic maids whose 
task it was to gather flowers in the garden of Iswara. For this 
imprudence he was condemned to the task of washing thefeet of the 
bright spirits who resorted to the throne of that mighty god. In 
process of time he so far ingratiated himself with the latter as to 
be endowed with the miraculous power of destroying any one by 
merely pointing his finger at him. This power he occasionally 
pei ised in revenging 





himself on certain of the Devattas and 
ear for sliehts and insults received. This conduct lost him 
he favor of Iswara who is the supreme ruler of Gods and men. 


Phra Narai (Nareyan,) who afterwards became Hama, was 
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therefore instructed to punish the guilty spirit. He assumed the 
form of a beautiful female devotee with whom Nontheok imme- 
diately became enamoured, but Narai checked his ardour until he 
had as a preliminary step to the advancement of his suit exhibited his 
proficiency in a certain graceful angels dance, In this dance the 
rsa § forefinger is frequently directed towards his own body. 
fhe intoxication of love overcame Nontheok so that, forgetting 
his preternatural acquirement, he began the fatal dance. No sooner 
had he pares with his finger towards his own person than he fell 
down dead. 
The freed soul of Nontheok fell down to the rarth, and 
wes born again under the form of a Rakhcha, In process of 
time he was born co as Kistsakan or Ravan, the ten handed 
tyrant of Ceylon styled Lanka. In the plenitude of his power 
he determined again to visit the heaven of Indra, that he might 
enjoy the company of the beautiful damsels who trip over the 
fields of that bright yet half earthly Elysium. Forthwith as- 
cending to the starry sphere he reached the portal of the res- 
plendent palace of Indra. It was closed, but on looking up he 
eheld a sentinel in the form of Tokke with whom he entered into 
conversation. The latter informed him that Indra had shut the 
adamantine gates by the most powerful spells. Ravan flattered 
and threatened by turns the over communicative lizard, until he 
had extracted from him the awful words. _No sooner had he 
pronounced them than the gates flew wide open and Ravan, 
assuming the figure and look of Indra, entered, Se hecoea that 
Indra was absent in attendance on Iswara in Kailas—the mount of 
Heaven. Before he had returned, his personator had usurped his 
state and been received as their lord and master by the glorious 
galaxy of female Dewattas. He had however retreated to the 
earth, Indra opened the window of his Heaven and beheld the 
robber of his rights walking the plain, He asked the Tokke how 
he had dared to betray his trust, and then cursed hin sayi 
“ Hereafter at stated periods a small green snake or reptile shall 
enter thy hody and devour thy liver and heart.’ Indra complained 
to Iswara of the injury he had received. Iswara divided his soul 
into two parts. One of these animated his heavenly frame and the 
other was born again of the Queen of Naseany, King of Ayudya or 
Onde, and was afterwards incarnate in the person of Sri Rama who 
conquered Lanka. 


BRUPTIONS oF 
MOUNT SEMIRU, IN JANUARY 1845." 


By M. Zouummeen, 

No mountain in Java has co much reminded me of the moun- 
tains of my father-land as Semiru, not that it agrees more in its 
form then others with: the granite mountains of the Alps. This 
resemblance on the contrary is less than in some of its brethren, but 
the cucumstance that it is the highest of them calls back ta my 
memory Mont Blane, with which it eprecs in another circumstance 
viz. the change of colour in its lig] t according to the position of 
the sun. Above all its appearance is ravishing in early morning 
shortly before and at the up rising of the sun. The eres land that 
covers the top of the mountain then shews a rece-red glow, just as 
in the autumn at sunset the snow covered summits of the Alpe, 
and above all those of Mont Blanc and Mont Resa. If we have 
the fortune, shortly before the Eats of the sun, to see one of the 
smoke clouds rising, which are expelled nearly every half hour or 
hour, we shall never forget the glorious sight. Slowly rises the 
cloud, slowly it spreads itself upwards by the development of the 
column turning spirally round the centre, until finally it appears 
to form a pane tree which depicts itself, rosy-red and indeseriba- 
bly beantifa » on the firmament, and is radually lost in golden 
crowned flakes. So long as I remained in Lamajang it was 
particularly active. It expelled very frequently these smoke 
columns in such large volumes that in calma they in a short time 
wholly covered the mountain to a great depth beneath its to 
With the fall of night, when all was become still, we could plainky 
hear a sound in the direction of the mountain like that of dull 
distant thunder, which sometimes lasted without interruption from 
6 to 10 minutes. In the night of the 20th January, by clear 
moonlight I went in a small prahu from Pugor to Nusa Baron. 
About midnight I saw a large column of fire rise up out of the 
crater of Semiru (distant from me about 16 miles N.N. W.) which 
elevated itself for some time and finally sunk into itself, This 
column must have consisted principally of glowing stones, for after 
it had fallen in, I saw, along the outermost slope of the mountain, 
sparks descending with lightning rapidity, and now disappearing 

nd again appearing. This was certain] glowing stones rolling 
along the mountain, now concealed in the small isolated thickets 


then agai coming into view on the naked sand. How much 


more beautiful still would this sight have been without moonlight. 
It is remarkable that the Lamongan and the Bromo have for a ong 
ime remained unusually quiet. The crater of that mountain now 


* Translated from the Tijdschrift voor Nederlands Indie. 
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evolves with difficulty some pillars ofsmoke. During an excursion 
to the south east foot of Semira, I first saw that the eastern sum- 
mit of this mountain, only possesses a crater, but in three deep 
clefts which open from its ruin, towards the south east, it has three 
solfataras, all of which emitted very much vapour and smoke, 

woTe. It appears that some persons doubt whether Mr Clignett 
reached the top of Semiru but I have not the slightest doubt on the 
subject. One of my guides had also accompanied Mr Clignett to 
the south west summit. On my interrogating him he immediately 
shewed me a emall pyramid of stones in which I found aeaiall 
bottle which Clignett had left behind. It was an eau de cologne 
bottle with a still emaller one in it for scented oil. In the small 
flask there was a letter which I did not read because I did not 
allow the bottle to be opened, but replaced it uninjured where I 
had found it. The old man who accompanied "Mr Clignett, 
and myself,’ has, it is said, ascended the mountain eleven times. 

Postscript. End of July 1845. The mountain still labours as 
heavily, as IT am assured by eredible eye witnesses who have 
lately visited the foot ot the mountain, Even by day its roar 
is distinctly heard at many miles distance. The nm and 
Bromo, on the other hand remain constantly as quiescent and 
inactive as when I visited it. 
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GENERAL REPORT ON THE RESIDENCY OF SINGAPORE, DEAWRE 
UP PRINCIFALLY WITH A VIEW OF ILLUSTRATING ITs 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS.* 
By J. T. Taomseon, Esq. F. BR. G. 8., Surveyor to Government. 
Contains the nature of the cultivations of the various holdings, 
grants and allotments as shown by the reference book that accom- 
panies the district survey executed in the years 1842, 3, 4 and 5.+ 


Statement B 





Contains an estimate of all the lands of the Residency of Singa- 
pore cultivated and uncaltivated, and was constructed in the follow- 
Ing manner ; vey in the surveyed districts each of the items was 
extracted from the reference book and where two or three cultiva- 
tions existed in one allotment, their extent was calculated from the 

* Continued from p. 143. 


+ We have omitted this table as it fs in: and all the facts of 
general interest which it contains are repeated ia Sta tatament B.—Ep. 
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topographical map of the districts. In the other parts of the island 
which have not been surveyed in detail the first item pambier was 
estimated by the ratio which the gambier cultivation of Amokiah, 
Toah Pyoh and Toah Pyoh Lye, which have been surveyed, bore to 
the remaining quantity of land in those districts, This proportion 
being found, the extent of the remaining part of the island, which is 
occupied entirely by gambier plantations, exclusive of a spare all 
round of 14 miles adjoining the coast, was then calculated, and the 
above proportion applied for finding the number of acres under 
gambier cultivation. The other small items were estimated by the 
number of trees in the various kampongs or villages and plantations. 
The item of pepper is found by the general ratio that it is found 
to bear to the gambier cultivation, in the surveyed districts, which 
it always accompanies. On the small islands that depend on 
Singapore the estimate was easily obtained from sketch maps made 
while prosecuting the survey of the general map. In the town of 
Singapore the items were calculated from the large survey of it. 
After all the smaller items were obtained, the remaining acal largest 
portion under as calculated by subtracting these from the 
whole area of the Residency. The details of these items have not 
a nsion to the accuracy of an actual survey, but can only be 
ffered as close approximations in order to obtain a general view 
of the topographical statistics of the Residency. 


Statement C 


Containing an estimate of the extent of cultivated lands af ner 
with their annual gross produce and value, is drawn up by the 
following means viz. the extent of nutmeg cultivation is obtained 
mostly: fon the plan of the districts surveyed. Those that do not 
come within the limits of that survey are estimated by the number 
of trees grown, allowing 60 trees to an acre, on an average. How 
the number of trees have been found, et gee with their produce 
and value, has been already stated under the head of nufmegs. The 
extent of clove cultivation has been obtained from the land surveys, 
and ag these trees are generally planted at 15 feet apart, this gives 
196 trees to the acre, from which the number is calculated; the 
produce and value is merely nominal. The extent of cocoanut 
cultivation has been taken from the land surveys, and where the 

do not come within this limit one acre has been assiyned to each 
kampong in the various parts af the Residency, In estimating the 
number of trees 49 trees has bren placed to an acre on European 
plantations, of which there are 1,200 acres, the trees being between 
30 to 40 feet apart, partly planted in equilateral triangles; the 
native plantations have their trees planted in squares 15 feet apart 
or 196 trees to the acre—the estimate of the produce has been 
obtained by reckoning 30 nuts per tree per annum for the planta- 
tions of Europeans, whc haya 14,000 in bearing, and 20 nuts per 
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tree annum to those of natives of which it is reckoned there 
are 33,000 trees in bearing. The extent of betelnut cultivation is 
obtained from the land surveys, and in those parts to which the 
survey has not extended, } of an acre has been assigned to each 
gambier plantation ide only they are to be found in any extent), 
which I found to be a fair average. They are very irregularly 
planted, but 12 feet may be taken as the general distance of one 
tree from another; there will therefore be 289 trees to the acre, from 
this the number of trees in the Residency has been obtained. The 
produce of @ tree ina year has already been stated in calculating 
that of the Residency; half the trees have been reckoned not to be 
in bearing and the remainder estimated to give 80 nuts per tree. 
The extent of the fruit has been obtained from the land surveys, and 
100 trees are reckoned to the acre on the average of the whole, 
though there is much anes in the distances at which the various 
kinds of trees are planted. é produce in money is obtained from 
Mr Charles Scott's data which gives 36 dollars 90 c. per acre. The 
mode of obtaining the extent of gambier plantations has been 
already stated and the produce and value has been estimated b 
Mr Uchin, a Chinese merchant already mentioned, who is int- 
mately connected with this cultivation, The mode of obtaining the 
extent of pepper has been already stated. The vines are planted 
at 8 feet apart, giving 676 to the acre, from which the number of 
vines in the residency is obtained ; one vine is calculated to bear 13 
caities which gives the uce. Mr Uchin estimates 3, 
plants to a fam ier bang of which he says there are 600 in full 
operation, this gives 1,800,000 bearing vines whose produce he 
estimates at 30,000 piculs and value at 34 i apearg dollars per picul 
which nearly agrees with my estimate. I am indebted to Mr 
Whampoa, another Chinese gentleman, for the estimate of the con- 
sumption of vegetables; the sum can be relied on as he has gr 
facilities in knowing the exact quantity consumed, and he took the 
trouble of making out a list of each kind consumed, with their 
weight and value Ceegresies are sold by weight in the markets, 
Ofseree or pawn there are 3,000 vines to the acre, which at 
ndles per vine gives 660,000 bundles as the produce of Sin, 
pore, which at 1-60 per 100 bundles, the price paid to : 
grower gives the producein value. Mr Uchin values the produce 
at 10,800 Spanish dollars. Of sugar cane cultivation 160 acres are 
estimated to be under cane and 50 under fallow, the former giving 
an average of 10 piculs per acre which gives the produce of the 
Setilement in sugar; 32 acres are estimated to .be cultivated for 
constimption in the bazaar, which at 15,300 stalks to the acre gives 
the quantity consumed in this way, and 1 cent per stalk, which is 
the price paid to the grower, gives the value. ‘The estimate of the 
production of rum is by Mr William Montgomerie. The quantity 
of pine-apples consumed in Singnpore is estimated by Mr Whampoa 
a aso their value to the grower. Mr Uchin estimates the same 
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at 9,060 Spanish per annum. In rice the yield of 
is very small ; Saute of tas nds euly cre nodes colvalies 


Which do not yield above 200 ga | Be Se eee neers 
yields no rent. The produce of the dairy has been estimated 
for me ya native ed with the trade, but I cannot say how 
relia can be placed on it; it is re lagery The 
sshat ban produce of of ail lands in Singapore seen to 
amount to $23,711,4, Sp. dollars. 


Valua of Lands. 


The lands of Singapore have two distinctions to which separate 
government regulations have been applied, as will be seen here- 
after;—these are building lands, and lands occupied for ltural 
purposes, the former being confined to the li of Singapore 
Sawn, and the latter to all other parts of the residency. The value 
of the lands within the town boundary vary according as they are 
near or distant to the centre of traffic, or as they possess more or 
less local eee such as water communication, river fron 
In the commercial part af the town the allotments lly 
have a frontage of 18 feet and an area of 1,800 to 3,000 square feet. 
Those in the most valuable localities, such as Market Street and 
Boat-Quay, exclusive of buildings on them, would sell for 1,600 to 
2,000 Spanish dollars or even more; in the more distant parts from 
the centre of commerce, such as in Hokien, Chinchew and A 
streets, the value of unbuilt allotments stands at from 100 to 
Spani h dollars ; this is also the value of the conti building 
separate dwelling houses of 150 feet frontage by 150 to 250 feet 


rey See vary in value, rding to local stanc 50 
to Spanish dollars; in sea tages the value of these 
would be nearly 1,000 Spanish dollars, Bie ecoaaeel Sane of 


pr skseconesd ‘here not possessed fany local 
‘ay to town, have sistas teers 


ces are hills which afford the requisites Slt tae Wee villas, 






id. 











J within the same limit have been sold by 
public auction for 7 Spanish dollars per acre after a government 
title has been obtained, and lands under low brushwood and lalang 
at 15 to 20 Spanish dollars, though I think the former the more 
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valuable of the two. Beyond the limits of two miles from the 
town, where the value is not affected by its proximity, nor where 
there are any peculiar local advantages, the value of unclaimed and 
uncultivated landsis, as has been stated, only nominal ; the govern- 
ment have consequently only placed a sufficient price on these 
lands on their transfer to the occupier or squatter, to prevent land 
Jobbing and its concomitant evils. Land, where already occupied 
but having no productive trees or plants on it, sells for 1 to 2 Sp. 
dollars per acre, when the seller does not possess a grant. Jungle 
lands not held under grant have no value unles to the party who 
wishes to clear and cultivate them. There is very little jungle 
Jand held by private individuals under grant from government. 
The hill soils and alluvial soils of Singapore are in most cases, when 
not affected by local circumstances, of equal value; the former are 
adapted to nutmeg, clove, betelnut, and fruit tree ‘oultivation, the 
latter to that of cocoanuts, betelnuts, fruit trees, vegetables, sugar 
and paddy. Singapore is different in this respect from the other 
Straits settlements of Pinang, Province Wellesley, and Malacca, 
where, though in the case of hill soils the same rules apply, the 
alluvial soils by their rice and sugar cultivations possess a high 
value, these in the best districts selling for from 20 to 50 Spanish 
dollars per acre and yielding a rental of 2 to 3 Spanish dollars per 
acre Se et eg eet te 


This as will be seen by the following statement taken from 
official records, is principally derived from quit-rents, levied on 
town lands, The transfer fees are paid for the drawing out and 
registering of conveyances of landed property from one individual 
to another, The land sold on building leases are allotments in 
town, which are from time to time 23 occasion requires put up at 
suction, and sold to the highest bidder, who engages besides, to 
build substantia! houses and pay a certain annual quit-rent for a 
term of years : at present that term is 99 years. The sum received 
cupiers or squatters on the transfer of their allotments in perpetuity 
from the government to them. The price fixed by government 
is 10 ropees per acre for all lands within 2 miles of the town 
boundary, and 5 rupees beyond that limit, no lands being alienated 
at a less sum than the latter. 
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Resident Councillor, for access to the public records, from which the 
following sketch of the land regulations of Singapore, has been 
drawn. Singapore became a British possession on the 6th of 
February, 1819, as has been already es and — first oy 
egulation that was promulgated was on the Ist of January 1 
by which time the infant settlement had been envapled by waruac. 
ous settlers of various nations; this was entitled regulation, No. 1 
A. D. 1829, and the following are the principal features, In the 
preamble it is stated that it had become expedient for the protec- 
tion of property, and the prevention of disputes hereafter, that a 
neral register should be kept of all appropriations of land as well 
as of the transfer, mortgage or disposal of immoveable roperty 
in general, for which purposes the Honorable the Lieutenant 
Governor of Fort Marlborough and its dependencies was pleased 
to pass the axiedy J rules and regulations to have effect from the 
same date:—lIst, that a Registrar should be appointed to conduct 
the business of the Land office, 2nd, that appropriated lands should 
be registered in this office. 3rd, that the land retained by the 
Sultan and Tumungong be not considered transferable, or to be 
appropriated otherwise than for their own benefit and immediate 
dependents, and forbidding all British subjects to have dealing 
therein. 4th, that all the grants be made under signature of the 
chief authority according to the established forms, 4th, thatall 
applications relating to lands be made through this office and 
al ts to be issued from it. 6th, that no title be admitted of 
leeds not occupied by due authority. 7th, that no alteration of the 
original register be made without express authority from the Resi- 
dent. 8th, that all soe in possession of lands make their claims 
known before the Ist of Februa 1825, in failure of which the 
claim would be considered forfeited. Oth, that all quit-rent be pay- 
able on the Ist of January of each year. 10th, that a separate 
register be opened for transfers and mortgages. 11th thatall such 
transfers and rine be registered within one month of the date 
of execution. 12th, t the registrar may demand 1 Spanish dollar 
for each grant and each transfer, 13th, titat these rules b considered 
provisional until confirmed by the Governor-General in Council 
of Fort William. This regulation was signed by Sir T. 8. Raffles. 
A notification of the same date approves of the disposal of various 
lots of building ground, and authorizes the registrar to issue grants 
under the terms of the above regulation ; the annual nit-rent on 
each is fixed at 3 Spanish dollars, the buildings are pre ae to be 
exclusively occupied by Chinese and constructed on a general plan 
approved by government. On the 8th of January of the same 
year further disposals of building lots are made by public notitica- 
tion, the annual quit-rents are fixed at sums ranging between 30 to 
2 Spanish dollars, the grantees are further bound to raise the land, 
as it was submerged at high water, under penalty of revocation of 
their grants. Several notifications to the same effect, granting 
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building lots in town, were issued until the 14th of February of the 
same year—the first of lands took place on 
the 18th of the came hss ise Tat whe utvetaneet a to this 
effect—that the survey of the Salat road having been finished, the 
Government intend to dispose of lots of convenient size of from 50 
to 200 acres. Ny toumbict tes ind aati Aandlos ice quit-rent 
that may be bid. The holders of es to make a 
road 60 feet wide in front of their various allotments, to ba Gcenploted 
in 6 months, and which they are also bound to keep in repair. 
These conditions were also inserted in following grants. Various 
notifications to the same effect appear under the authority of Sir 
T. §. Raffles, until the 20th June 1823, when Mr J. Crawfurd, 
Resident of Singapore, authorizes by advertisement — —the issuing 
of location tickets to or persons desirous of occupying 
uncleared lands. The following are the principal item Sea 
that the party shall apply at the office of the Regi re 
the number of acres he wishes to clear, that the and if not 
within 2 years from the date of the ticket shall be resumeable by 
parser are persona subject to the same terms 
at which uncultivated government lands shall be sold during 
the Ist year after the o of the superior authorities shall have 
been received regarding the destination of the settlement of Singa- 
pore. That the charge of rveying shall be borne by the occupier, 
the terms of which are sited, ana that the whole of these terms 
and conditions shall be subject to the sanction and approval of the 
Governor-General in Council. On the enrpetais nis 826, the first 
permanent lease for 999 years was issued for town lands, under 
rbinhcoaigy On the Supreme Government, contained in letters dated 
October, 1825, aod Tad Hebaseery, 1826, from Mr Secretary 
Mackensie in € for the | location tickets or grants, 
asp sag "issued by local bas deine: which were considered 
he Advocate-General in 1823 little more than leases at will 
usually construed to be leases for one 3 ear. The next Government 
Notification of i Saportasee oes ones e 25th September, 1826, by 
which all persons holding location tickets for occup lands, are 
Fa pp seghact slaty Bie Fad the earke at tha OlkSG af the sige 
being registered, eparatory to the wsne 
regular grants, and all location Bekete wok so ontduael at the 
expiration of one month would be considered to be forfeited. A 
Government Advertisement appeared on the 9th of January, 1827, 
by which all persons holding lands on the island of Singapore, 
ander grants issued by Sir T. 5. Raffles, Lieutenant-Governor, or 
under authority of location tickets received from the late Resident 
Mr Crawfurd, and who have complied with the conditions of tha 
same,are required to return the documents into the office of the 
mar ie Ys i Mer etry iether sense cn rs CB Sa 
authorized and confirmed by the Right Honorable the Governor 
General in Council. 2nd, that all persons who had failed in fulfilling 
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their Serer srdh gis or tac bed ardheasnby ened 

eaee ater in default of lands would revert to the 
Henstable Cor Srd, that no disposition of land would in 
future be made by ‘the Resident Councillor without the sanction 
of the Honorable the Governor of Prines of Wales Island, Baten of 


was issued under authority from the Su Government and the 
ea in Council of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore and 


Oe ten ier 1880: a Regulation termed No. 1 of 1890, 
the Honorable the Governor of Prinve of Wales Inlatd ke ee. 


et red of by the Honorable the Court of Director &., was 
d with the view of the taking out of regular 
grants of lands ko, &e. In the preamble to the lation it is 
stated, that whereas by virtue of a treaty concloded | the 
British Government and the Sultan an Tomungong, the actual 
sovereignty and proprietorship of the Island of Singapore and 
dependent Islands having been conferred on this government, no 
t or ttle whatever can be valid for the holding of any lands on 
the 3 land el such as emanate from the Government or its 
Scions Ags orized, and whereas it is expedient that rules should 
be prescribed for the issue of such titles and for the due: 
of all such as have already bers eg! hereafter be granted, for 
the duc registry of all transfers that may from time to time be 


made, and also for the of all m bs such ae 
wherefore this ey ae Re Th 


was to take effect fr the dt of promaleation, By a Slowing 
ree Shafran aber nel Riemer hamtemeed-sersaen be established for 
intendence of lands, that persons desirous of clearing lands 

prices arbi pply to the superintendent, that the superintendent should 
report be ications to the chief civil authority, who will grant a 
it to clear, under certain conditions. On the land being cleared 

the bolder of the | rit should be entitled to a lease, whose condi- 
tions were—one vat taaee eae i bana woutake qiven ee 1d 


capitation Of ths! Gnd” a Ord Le 1b year woud be 
at a rate not ing 6 Dol per acre ; on expiration of the 
ord lease, a fourth would be at a rate not exceedi 10 


Dollars per acre per annum.—Government val resume the 
vi ile to accept leases on 
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ment. A: grants ond: loention: sete vee be ie ie arte 
at-Governor of Bencoolen or late Resident were to be exchanged 
Ge luce cathe above teresa, aula Soethited + non-conformity 
of the holders to the several proclamations ling such ides 
The same course as above was to be adopted with regard to 
lands held without title beyond the limits of the town. All 
ee ee eee an Beane dolls wemecent 
909 years, at rate panish dollars 
all land-holders within the same limit were to have sienilar Unaee 
d them, unless forfeited by non-confirmity with previous a 
ea ook saber adele A saan SE IN YS 








un less 60 ; all leases likewise were craggy (my one ert ;theabove 
rules were nt POS be te sl eee Deer 
cal or ‘permanent, were to be under certai gers 
m. Mortgages were 

to be registered, and ses od eoplelarel-weve tate ue atmiatal 
as valid in the Court of Justice ; on these fees of 2) per cent were 
to be levied. Copies of deeds could be had by the persons deposing 
cn cath othe low ofthe original, and lay all fos levied were to 





ents, she aioli baeve tie sadn wah oli casiaand epptistions 
then pending before t e local authorities. It gives power to the 
semuloneers 46 clans carson 06\ ba maules|  oameke 
before him, and examine them on oath, touching any rights 
or interests, to lay additional assessment on parties that may occupy 
more lands than stated in their grants, to decide upon all claims 
for lands, to require the production of documents, to impose fines 
ere cea, Gti iene his summons &c., the fines not to 
exceed 50 rupees, w a aaa pe be ere 
Imprisonmen t not exceeding one mon t enacts, that 
jag the ne soar per a ht on convic- 
tion @ magistrate with imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding one year et choeees koewionk affirms to a false- 
hood before the commissioner nell be deen Bey Sohal 
the decrees of the commissioner relating to lands 
: woe always, thet if nay. party objects to any dommes to 
ground of legal alg ama that party may within six weeks 
Mi making of ch decree, move the Court of Judicature of 
Island, iagunore end Malsccs, @ quiah ech deus ks, 


sTaeF 


A 


a, 
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thet the said court shall not decide on such cases except when the 
Recorder be sitting. That no decree or order of the commissioner 
shall be executed until six weeks shall have elapsed from the date 
of such decree or order, and that in case of application to the Court 
of Judicature, no decree or order shall be executed until finally 


disposed of by the said court, in case of no such a ama ion the 
execution of the Commissioner's decrees te andere shall’ proceeded 
with, lastly every commissioner appointed under this Act shall be 
guided in the f payee of the duties confided to him under the 
provisions of this Act by such instructions as he shall from time to 
time receive from the Governor of : 

On the Ist of January, 1838, leases for 60 and 99 years were 
first iesued for town lands used as building lots, in accordance with 
instructions received by Mr Commissivner Young, in a letter 
from the Supreme Government dated the 24th May, 1837. 

The last Act relating to lands in the Straits, is entitled Act 16 of 
1639, passed by the Honorable the President of the Council of India 
Honorable the Clonersor Gotonl ef Indie, and was premnlgite 

onorable the Governor General of Indi 1 was promule 
for general information. The design of the Act was to 
the collection of rents payable to Government in the settlements of 
Prince of Wales Island, Singapore and Malacca. The principal 
provisions of the act were to declare all occupied lands not held 
under grant, subject to assesment d&c., unless declared free by com- 
petent authority. It renders it lawful for the collector to eject 
sent refusing to engage for, we erate ae land so oceu- 
pied; to be taken possession of on the part overnment, but 
should such parties file a claim to peteiael may ee Assessment the 
process Sai are until saps claims ra rg" 
competent authority, It requires all magistrates and police 
to aid the collector in the due exercise of the power of ejectment, 
and renders abettors in resisting the collector liable to a fine of 
1,000 rupees or 6 months imprisonment if convicted before a 
ray igte It requires all persons desirous of clearing lands to 

application to the collector of land revenue, whois authorized 
to measure, grant a lease, and assess the land, or if by reason of 
jungle or other obstacles, a survey be impracticable, to grant only 
a permit to clear. Leases are not to exceed 20 years in duration, 
renewable for a further period of 30 years. a negeren Sppmanets 
to set up solid land marks and to keep them in repair, in failure of 
which the collector may cause them to be made, levying 3 times 
the cost of such repairs on the land holders, and gives him power 
of free access to the land for the purpose of effecting such repairs. 
All applications to hold lands beyond the term specified are te be 
submitted to the Governor of Bengal, all leases granted are to be 
entered ina register kept in the collector's office. It allows of the 
subdivision of lands, provided all arrears of rent be paid up. It 
orders the payment of rents to be made at the office of the eo 
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and provides for the recovering of arrears due, the process of which 
is at si at length in the act undef 14 different clauses ; mutations 
act of party, or by succession in titles to land taking place after 
2 Ist of January 1840, meee sides neni mace aro 
given at length in the act under five different clauses. It is last! 
provided, that nothing in the act contained shall apply eset 
cultivators and chops tenants of sy a hold geet lands by 
prescri iption subject only to a payment to Government of one-ten 
part of the produce in kind. i 
To this act is appended a government notification meer Nop 
Bonham, the then commissioner, under date 21st August, 1840, in 
which the public are informed, that leases for 20) years renewable 
at the expiration for a period of 30 years at the option of the lessee, 
will be issued to persons occupying or wishing to occupy ground 
under the following terms :— 
Rent free for two years. 
from 2nd year to 5th year at 4 annas per acre 
= oh 10h, 8B do. as: 
» Oth , Deh , 1 Rupee 
the maximum rate for the next 30 years to be 3 rupees per acre 


Pt Singapore, there were no applicants desirous of holding lands 
on the above terms, notwithstandin rg Datel aay bho 
ate) in Gckonartocn: with the Saran offavad ta vagwaation’? 1830, so 
like that act no leases were issued to the various occupants and 
uatters. The causes of the unwillingness of the agricultural 
inbabi bitants of the residency of Singapore, to hold lands for limited 
periods, may be attribu othe following circumstances—Ist the 
nominal value of lands until cleared and cultivated. 2nd, the large 
outlay required for all the permanent cultivations ean: bien ground 
only valuable for the trees upon it, which as has been shown under 
the head of agricultural statistics, do not commence to yield returns, 
until the 10th and 15th after commencement, and at which 
So arene a Seka eee eee 
a hey came to their highest point of bearing, 
original outlay oP apenth ace sari oneie.: Poepres ia If the 
property after a limited period were to revert to Government, the 
t of their skill, toil and attention for many years would not 
ee ee oe 
é almost — getter of sr above silos wane (the 
thers, such as ann tivations of rice, vegetables, sugar cane 
being of small extent and of little value in comparison) and 
vanescent character of the remainder, such as pepper and gam- 


i 


rrpRE 


bier, whose cultivation if taxed would be carried to the inexhausti- 
ble forest lands of Johore, in which lands alone, this cultivation 
can be followed with success. 

Mr Crawfurd, formerly Resident Hs te erpabge rd 
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to the Supreme Government under date the Oth J anuary 1824, sa 
“In the disposal of lands it ap to me, that the principal to 
“held in view, will be to confer upon the purchasers such perma- 
“nent and certain interest in the soil, as will draw a legitimate 
“share of capital to its improvement, secure to government such 
“rights and profits as can fairly and legitimately be derived from 
“it, and simplify the tenure on which it is held in such manner, 
“that formalities and technicalities which are incident to the aliena- 
“tion and descent of real property in Europe, and which in an 
“infant and commercial settlement where the proprietors consist of 
“a great rabheae | of nations could not but prove both intricate and 
“ prejudicial ;” the later local authorities have fully coincided with 
Mr | rawfurd’s views regarding the expediency o giving the agri- 
culturist “permanent and certain interest in the soil’—wtHile the 
“rights and profits” legitimately to be derived by government have 
ee Pee eens, OO, 7 gover : 

since his time till the ns ok olen of government given below 
regarding the disposal of lands, had an experience of 20 years as a 
wdelanne: in apportioning them—these instructions isis citer od 
In a letter from the officiating secretary to the Government of India 
under date the 12th October 1844, to the Honorable Colonel 
Butterworth C. B. &e. Governor of the Straits Settlements, of which 
the following is an extract: “The Governor General in Council as 
“how advised does not perceive the utility of maintaining in any 
“case the legal fiction of a lease for 999 years, The transfer of the 
“land outright was intended in all cases and a bill of sale therefore 
“would be the proper instrument. I am accordingly instructed 
“to state with reference to paras, 4 and 5 of Colonel Butterworth’s 
“letter, that the object of the Government being to relinquish their 
“right in the soil for ever, not so much with the view of securing 
“an immediate and adequate pecuniary return, as for the purposes 
“of creating improving proprietors, a bill of sale may be ted 
“in every case, and that the distinction originally contemplated in 
“the proposed grant of leases for 999 years to existing lessees and 
“squatters, may be avoided as needless. His Honor in Council ig 
“further of opinion that in settlements like those of the Straits, 
“useless English legal technicalities ought not to be inserted in 
“writings and that the deed of sale should be drawn up with the 
“utmost conciseness com patible with clearness and the insertion of 
“the requisite conditions.” 

Since the = ee the difficulties that were ane tio 
accompany all previous acts of government regardin icultural 
lands, arising from their inapppiccehility to the peculiar nositica of 
land holders or squatters have been set at rest, after a period of 
nearly 25 years, uring which time much attention was given to 
the subject both by the Governors and Residents—as witnessed by 

many long and able reports to be found at various times in the 
Official Records. The occupation of agricultural lands under 
titles from government, has = progressed steadily, the sums 
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received for which, have been already given under the head of 
Land Revenue. The obj jects and intentions of the government 
while not requiring imme returns have been fully attained in the 
naira of improving proprietors, and the minimum rate at which 
lands are are alienated, viz. 5 rupees per acre, while it actsas no bar to 
those who wish to cultivate the lands, for which they apply, is 
sufficient to prevent the absorption of large tracts of unc 

land by monied ulators, to the exclusion of the smaller oc- 
oem.) who retain only what they can clear and keep under 


Singapore, lst June, 1849. 





Lands under what | Wumber af 
culhieation. i trees or plantas 
H FP , i FP 
Nutmeg Trees. -| 1,190 0 OO} 71,400 trees jis sz  ateegs {7,616,105 mots | ae . 0 
Clove do. |, 28 0 00] 5488 do | Gpiculs es Ee | me | 
Cocoanut do, | 368 00 00) 43,608 do . om 1,080,000 rate 24.009 ° 7 
Beteinut do, | 45 | LAS] 134,891 do . i a 2,313 15 3 
Fruit ido. -| 1057 1 O00} 103,725 do ie 7 Mau 12 8 
a Poe | 24,220 00 OO) . ao + 180, 179,628 10 @ 
Lt mt bog “f ae = 00) 1,707,064 vines /30 1 M3019 8 & 
Seree or Faun Vines | 2 © 00! 66,000 vines | | | 35710 1 7 
Bogar Cane. | 2 © OO = 15 10,0) 2 ‘ 
Pine A 1,460 00 04 Med: 
i a 
Pasture, = m2.0). . . ‘e981 ' 1 
440 10 8 
Total tural Lands.[34,049 00 00 | 





STATEMENT 8B. 
Estimate of the Lands cultivated and uncultivated of Singapo: re Island and its Dependencies for the year 1548. 





STATEMENT Cc. 
eer cela tas camel Da aaa apore iHesidency together with their Annual Product and Value 
Jor the year 1948. as 
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S0ME ACCOUNT OF THE ORDER OF BUDHIGT MONKS 
OR TALAPOINS. 
By M. Breasper. 


THere is no religious system in the world, acknowledged and 
professed by a greater number of men than Budhism. Its votaries 
comprise nearly one-fourth of the whole human race, and are 
spread all over Eastern Asia, including the Japanese Archipelago. 

1¢ fact of the extraordinary diffusion of this creed, however erro- 
neons it may be, is alone sufficient to attract and fix upon it the at- 
tention of every inquiring mind. But the compound nature of its 
doctrines is no lees deserving of observation, With the prossest and 
most revolting errora, Budhism teaches an astonishing number of 

reat and fundamental truths; from the abyss of its almost unfa- 
fheamnahila darkness, it sends forth several rays of the purest light ; 
anything therefore that is connected with this system, ap to be 
almost essentially invested with some interest, It is under such an 
impression that the following pages have been written with the 
intent of throwing some light on the Budhist priests or recluses, or 
rather, to speak more correctly, on that society of individuals, 
professing to observe in their pemotion not only the pts but 
even the counsels of the Budhistic law. A personal intercourse 
of five years with those pions devotees, and an attentive perusal of 
their best works, purporting to give accurate notions regardi 
their order, its rules and regulations, are the sources from which 
have derived my information. I will not consider that society in 
an abstract point of view, but I will look upon it in connection 
with the religion it has sprung from, and as affording a practical 
illustration of its highest maxims and general tendencies, and of 
the real nature and true spirit of its creed. In order to take a 
comprehensive view of that religious order of devotees, known to 
Europeans under the appellation of Bonzes or Talapoins,* I will 
examine the real nature of that institution, and the great object its 
members aim at securing the possession of. I will next consider 
the constituent parts of that body, or its hierarchy, describing at 
the same time the various ceremonies observed on the solemn 
occasion of admitting individuals into the religious society, and 
exposing succinctly and briefly the rules that direct and regulate 
the whole life of a professed member, as long as he remains in the 
brotherhood. It will not be found amiss to inquire into the motives 
that induce the votaries of Budhism in Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, 
Thibet &e. to show the greatest er and give unfeigned marks 
of the deepest veneration to the Talapoins. This notice will be 


® The word Talapoln. imported Into Europe by the writings of ear: Ee goese 
suthors in the eet tion Svives ite origin s fora tho Pall sede fala pat 
meuning the leaf of the palm tree. ‘Thess two words coupled together are used by 
the Siamese to designate the large fan made of palm leaves, set in a slender wooden 
frame, which Talapoins carry with them on certaln occaslons when they go abroad. 
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concluded with a short account of the low and degraded state into 
which this order has fallen in those parts I have visited. 
1. Nature of the Religious Order of Talapoins. 

He who has not studied the religions system of Budhism, nor 
acquired aecurate notions of its doctrinal panels, is scarcely 
capable of forming a correct opinion of the religious order of 
those austere recloses, whom Europeans, with a mind biassed by 
educational influence, denominate Priests of Budha. Were we to 
apply to the members of that order the notions generally entertained 
of a priesthood, we would form a very erroneous conception of the 
real character of their institution. For, in every religious system ad- 
mitting of one or several beings superior to man, whose providential 
action influences his destinies either in this or the next world, per- 
sons invested with a sacerdotal character, have always been consi- 
dered as mediators between men and the acknowledged Deity, and 
offering to the Supreme Being, on all public occasions, the 
prayers and sacrifices of the people, and soliciting in return His 
gracious protection. When in the early ages of the world, the 
sacerdotal dignity was coupled with the patriarchal or regal ones, 
when in the succeeding ages there existed a regular and distinct 
priesthood, euch as subsisted under the Mosaic dispensation, or 
among the Greeks, Romans, Gauls &c., the priests were looked 
upon as delegates of the people in all that related to national 
worship, carrying on in their names, the mysterious intercourse 
that links heaven to carth. Priesthood, therefore, necessarily 
implies the belief insome Being, superior to man, and controlling 
his destinies. The moment that such a belief is disregarded, 
the very idea of priesthood vanishes. Budhism, euch at least 
ag it is found existing in Ceylon, Burmah, Siam and other places, 
is a purely atheistical religious system, and presents the solitar 
instance, at least as far as my information goes, ofa religious tot 
admitted by; various nations, the doctrines of which are not based 
upon the notion of some we Ayes Being, controlling more or less 
the affairs of this world. In support of an assertion that ma} 
appear to many somewhat hazardous, I will briefly lay down the 
leading tenets of the Budhistic doctrine. | 

According to that system, matter is eternal. The existence of a 
world, its duration, destruction and reproduction, all the various 
combinations and modificationa matter is liable to, are the imme- 
diate result of the action of eternal and self-existing laws. Through 
life man is submitted to the continual but successive influences of 
his good and bad deeds. This double influence always attends 
hin? through his numberless existences, and inevitably awards him 
happiness or unhappiness according as the respective sum 
of or evil predominates. There exists an eternal law, 
which, when obliterated from the memory of men, can be known 
again, and, aa it were, recovered only and thoruughly understood, 
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by the incomparable genius and matchless wisdom of certain 
extraordinary personages called Budhs, who appear successively and 
at long intervals during the various series or successions of worlds, 
These Budhs or Budhas announce that law to all the then existing 
rational beings. The great object of that doctrine is to point out 
to them the means of freeing themselves from the influence of 
passions, of becoming abstracted from all that exists; that being 
therehy delivered from the action of evil influence, which causes 
mo to turn incessantly in the whirlpool of never ending exis- 
tences, they may obtain the state of Neiban or rest, that is to say, 
a situation wherein the soul, disentangled from all that exists, alone 
with herself, indifferent to pains ss well as to pleasures, folded, as it 
were, upon herself, remains for ever in an incomprehensible state 
of complete abstraction and absolute rest. A Budh is a being 
who, during myriads of existences, slowly and gradually gravitates 
towards this centre of an imaginary perfection, by the practise of 
the highest virtues, gedes | attained thereto, he becomes, on a 
sudden, gifted with a boundless genius, wherewith he at once 
discovers the wretched state of all beings, and the means of deliver- 
ing them from it. He thoroughly understands the eternal law 
which alone can lead mortals in the right way, and enable them 
to come out of this circle of existences, wherein they have been 
unceasingly im | and moving in a state of perpetual agitation 
opposite to that of fixity or rest. He preaches that law whereby 
man is taught the precise of those virtues which destroy gradually 
in him every evil influence, every affection for all that exists, and 
brings him at last to the end of existence, possession of 
Neiban. His task fulfilled, Budh dies, or rather to nse the lang- 
uage of Budhists, he enters into the state of Neiban. In that 
situation which is truly inexplicable, he knows nothing of, and 
enters no wise into, the affairs of this world. Ho is as if he was 
not, or had never been. Budhists venerate three precious things, 
Budha, his Jaw, and the assembly of the just or perfect, in the 
same sense as we venerate and admire what is morally good and 
beautiful, such as virtue reamenggti pin tite ir and the acts 
originating from it. The statues of the last Budh Gaudama, are 
honored by his followers, not with the idea that any powers or 
virtues are inherent in them, but solely becanse they are the visible 
representations of Budh, who desired that the same honor should 
be paid to them, as would be offered to his person, were he yet 
living among them. This faint outline of the Budhistic creed is 
sufficient to hear out the above assertion, that it is in no wise 
based on the belief in a Supreme Being, butis strictly Atheistical, 
and therefore that no real priesthood ean ever be found existing 
under such a system. It may prove too of some assistance for 
better understanding what is to be said regarding the subjects of 
this notice, 

The Talapoins are called by the Burmese Phonghis, which 
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term means great glory, or Rahans, which means perfect. They 
are known in Ceylon, Siam and Thibet, under different names con- 
veying nearly the same meaning and expressing either the nature 
or the object of their profession. | 

What induces a follower of Budha to embrace the Talapoinic 
state? What is the object of his pursuit in entering on such a 
peculiar and extraordinary course of life? The answer to these 
questions will supply us with accurate notions of the real nature of 
this singular order of devotees, A Budhist on becoming a member 
of the holy society, proposesto keepthe law of Budha inamore perfect 
manner his other co-religionists. He intends to observe not 
only its general ordinances obligatory on every individual, but also 
its prescriptions of a higher excellency, leading to an uncommon 
sanctity and perfection, which can be the lot of but a compara- 
tively small number of fervent and resolute persons. He aims at 
weakening within himself all the evil propensities that give origin 
and strength to the principle of demerits. By the practice and 
observance of the highest and sublimest precepts and counsels of 
the law, he establishes, confirms and consolidates in his own soul, 
the principle of merits, which is to work upon him during the 
various existences he has as yet to go through, and gradually lead 
him to that perfection which will quality him for, and entitle him 
to the state of Neiban, the object of the ardent desires and earnest 
pursuit of every true and genuine disciple of Budha. The life of 
the last Budh, Gaudama, his doctrines as well as his example, 
he proposes to copy with scrupulous fidelity and to follow with 
unremitting ardour. Such is the great model that he proposes to 
himself for imitation. $Ganudama withdrew from the world, 
renounced its seducing pleasures and dazzling vanities, curbed his 
nassions under the yoke of rstraint, and strove to practise the 
highest virtues, decay Sed self-denial, in order to arrive at a state 
of complete indifference for all that is within or without self, which 
is, as it were, the threshold of Neiban. The Talapoin fixing his 
avards on that matchless pattern of pectoeson, would fain 
reproduce, a3 far as it liew in his power, all its features in his own 
person. Like Budha himself, he parts with his family, relatives 
and friends, and seeks for admission into the society of the perfect ; 
he abandons and leaves his home, to enter into the asylum of 
peace and retirement; he forsakes the riches of this world, to 
practise the strictest poverty; he renounces the pleasures of this 
world, even the lawful ones, to live according to the rules of the 
severest abstinance and purest chastity; he exchanges hissecular 
dress, for that of the new profession he enters on; he gives up 
his own will, and fetters his own liberty to attend through every act 
and all particulars of life, to the regulations of the Brotherhood. 
He is a Talapoin, for himself, his own benefit, to acquire merit 
which he shares with nobody else. On the occasion of certain 
offerings or alms bi isg presented to him by some benevolent admirers 
of his holy mode of lite, he will repay his benefactors by repeating 
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to them certain precepts, commands and points of the law, but he 
is not bound by his professional character to expound the law to the 
people. Separated from the world by his dress and his peculiar 
way of living, he remains a stranger to all that takes place without 
the walls of his monastery. He is not charged with the care of 
souls; and, therefore never presumes to rebuke any one that tres- 
passes the law, or to censure the conduct of the profligate. The 
ceremovies of the Budhistic worship are simple and few. The 
Talapoin is not considered as a minister whose abate ig aN essen- 
tial requisite when they are to be performed. Pagodas are erected, 
statues of Budha are inaugurated, offerings of flowers, tapers, and 
small ornaments are made, particularly on the days of the new and 
full moon; but on all these solemn occasions, the interference of 
the Talapoin is in no way considered as necessary, So that the 
whole worship exists independently of him. He is not to be seen on 
the particular occasions of births and marriages. He la, it is trne, 
occasionally asked to attend funerals, but he then acts not 
ag & minister performing a ceremony, but as a private person. He 
is present for the sake of receiving alms that are profusely bestowed 
upon him by the relatives of the defunct, The Budhists have 
three months of the year, from the full moon of July to the full 
moon of October, particularly devoted to a stricter observance of 
the practices and ceremonies of the law. Crowds of people of 
both sexes resort to the Pagodas, and often spend whole nights 
in the bungalows erected close to those places: the most 
fervent among them, fast and abstain from profane amusements 
during that period, hey devote more time to the reading of their 
pe books, and to the repetition of certain formulas calculated 
fo remind them of certain important truths or intended to praise 
the Iast Budh Gaudama, and the law he has published, alms 
more abundant are pouring into the peaceable dwellings of the 
pious recluses. ane the time, the Talapoin guy remains 
in his antes without altering his mode of life, or deviating in the 
least from his never changing usages and ordinary habits, He 
t 
to 


enjoys as usual, the goox zs which his liberal co-religionists 
take pleasure in profteri im. On two occasions Pave 
scp ge ag wage pace . or three Rise gt Bele ye 
ing during the three months of lent, to some oe, livis 

nas in small huts, shunning the company of men, at loatihig a 
eremetical life, to remain at liberty to devote all their time to 


bal 


ee of the never troubled rest at Neiban. * 

‘n many respects the Talapoinic institutions may be assimilated to 
those of some religions andere. tha appeared successively: in 
elmost every Christian country previous to the era of the reforma- 
tion, and that are up to this day to be met with amidst the churches 
of the Latin and Greek rites. Like the monk, the Talapoin 
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bids a farewell to the world, wears a particular dress, leads a life of 
community, pres himself iar 7 that gives stren abs his 
ions, by embracing a state of voluntary poverty, and absolute 
Semunieietion of all cacueel gratifications, “Ho ions at obtaining by 
a stricter observance of the law’s most sublime precepts, an uncom- 
mon degree of sanctity and perfection. All his time wregulated by 
the rules of his profession, and devoted to repeating certain formu- 
las of prayers, reading the sacred scriptures, begging alms for his 
support &c. These features of exterior resemblance common to insti- 
tutions ofcreedsso opposite to each other, have induced several writers 
little favorable to Christianity, to pronounce without further inquiry 
that Catholicism has borrowed from Budhism many ceremonies, 
institutions and disciplinary regulations. Some of them have gone 
so far as to pretend to find in it the very origin of Christianity. 
They have however been ably confuted Abel Remusat in his 
Memoir intituled Chronological Researches into the Samaic 
Hierarchy of Thibet. Without entertaining in the least, the pre- 
sumptuous idea of entering into a controversy entirely foreign to 
my purpose, I will confine myself to making one or two remarks 
alculated to show that the first conclusion is, to say the least of it, 
a premature one. When in two religious creeds, entirely opposed 
to each other in their ultimate object, there are several minor 
objects, equally set forth by both, it will necessarily happen that in 
many instances, means nearly similar shall be prescribed for 
effectually obtaining them, independent of any previously con- 
certed plan or imitation. The Christian system and the Budhistic 
one, though grapes Spa each other in their respective objects and 
ends, as much as truth from error, have, it must be confessed, many 
striking features of an astonishing resemblance, There are many 
moral precepts equally commanded and enforced in common by 
both creeds. I will not even shrink from asserting that most of the 
moral truths prescribed by the Gospel are to be met with in the 
Budhistic scriptures. The essential, vital and capital discrepancy 
lies in the difference of the ends the two creeds lead to, but not 
in a variance of the means they prescribe for the attainment of them. 
The Gospel tends to reunite man to his Maker, points out to him 
the way he must follow for arriving at the possession and enjoy- 
ment of Him who is the great principle and end of all things, and 
teaches him as a paramount duty to conform his will and inclina- 
tions to his commands. Budhism tends to abstract man from all 
that is without self, makes self his own and sole centre, exhorts him 
to the practices of many eminent virtues, which are to elevate to 
imaginary perfection, the acme of which is the incomprehen- 
sible state of Neiban. If the end aimed at by the followers of 
Budha is widely different from that which the disciples of Christ 
strive to obtain, the means prescribed for the attainment of these two 
ends are, in many respects, very much similar to each other. Both 
creeds teach man to combat, controul and master the passions of his 
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heart, to make reason predominate over sense, mind over matter, 
to root up from hi« heart every affection for the things of this 
world, and to practice the virtues required for the attainment of 
these great objects. ee Panne See secenliieg, Sek: possone 
having in many respects views nearly similar, should resort to 
means or expedients nearly alike for ring the object of their 
pursuit, without having even seen or sotmalted each other? He 
who intends to practice absolute poverty, must of course abandon 
all his earthly property. He who proposes renouncing the world, 
onght to wi tate from it. He who will lead a contemplative 
life, must look out for a retired place far from the gaze and agita- 
tion of the world. To control passions, and particularly the fiercest 
of all, the sensual appetite, it is required that one should keep 
rimself separate from all that is calculated to kindle its fires, and 
feed its violence. Every profession has its distinctive marks and 

culiar characteristics, Hones peculiarity of dreas, manners and 
habits, in those who have adopted a mode of life differing from 
that of the rest of the community. He who has bound himself to 
the daily recitation of certain prayers or devotional formulas, a 
certain number of times, will have recourse to some instrument, or 
devise some means for ascertaining the number of times he has 
complied with his regulation in this respect. He too who is 
eager to acquire self-knowledge and to carry on a successful war with 
himself, will apply to a guide to whom he will lay open his whole 
soul, and ask spiritual advice to overcome the obstacles he 
meeis on his way to perfection. These and many other points are 
common both to him that intends observing not only the precepts 
but also the evangelical counse's of the Budhistic law. Causes being 
the same in many instances in both systems, consequences almost 
analogous must inevitably result thevetcin. Religious institutions 
alweys bear the stemp of the religious ideas that have given rise 
to them. They, together with their rules and regulations, are not 
the principle but the immediate consequence or offspring of 
religion such as it is understood by the people professing it. They 
exemplify and illustrate religious notions already entertained, but 
they never create such as are not yet in existence. When the 
learned shall have collected sufficient materials for giving an 
accurate history of the origin, progress, spread and dogmatical 
revolutions of Budhism, it will not be uninteresting to inquire into 
the causes that have operated in communicating to two religious 
systems, essentially differing in their respective tendencies, so many 
pouits of resemblance, In reading the particulars of the life of 
the last Budh Gaudama, it is impossible not to feel reminded of 
many circumstances rela‘ing to our Saviour's life as sketched out 
by the Evangelists. Having endeavoured to explain the nature 

* The of the close affinity between many doctrinal polnts and maxims 
common both to Christianity and Budhism, having been ascertained, |t will not 
be difficult to find out and how the votaries of both have come to adopt 
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of the institution of the Talapoins, and the object aimed at by its 
professed members, I will now proceed to examine its systematical 
organization, or sacred hierarchy. 


2. Hierarchy of the order. 

It is sir aay isi Ce ee 
nations, such as the Burmese, Siamese, Cingalese, and Thibetans, 
a religious order, with a distinct and well marked Hierarchy, con- 
stitution and regulations, pong for the admission of members, 
their occupations, duties, o 7 pe and their mode of life, formin 
as it were, a compact, solid and perfect body, that has subsi 
almost without change during several centuries, and survived 
the destruction of kingdoms, the fall of royal dynasties, and 
all the confusion and agitation producedby political commotions 
and revolutions. It is in Thibet, that the order is found existing 
in the greatest perfection, under the fostering care of the Great 
Lama, or High Priest, who combines in his own person the regal 
as well as the sacerdotal dignity and power. In the city of Lassa, 
a Pontifical Court, an a ogee pit and a college of 
superior Lamas, impart to the order dignity, decency, respectability 
and stability, wick tasare te continued existence, and more or less 
extend its influence over its members living in distant countries, 
ruled by a foreign rece The period of the introduction of 
Budhism from India into Thibet, is very uncertain, if not quite 
unknown, but it appears certain, that the establishment of a Ponti- 
ficial chief or sovereign, with royal prerogatives, was set up by 
one of the grandsons of the great Tartar ar warrior Gengis, in or 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. In other countries, 
where the order has no connection whatever with the civil power, 
we expect to see it surrounded with an 5 cr splendour, or subsist 
ing in the same state of perfection, regularity and fervour. Ex- 
iri t indeed would be its vital energies, were the remotest 
parts of this 





t and far spread body to receive the same impulse 
and exhibit the same symptoms of vitality as those nearest to the 
heart or principle of life. Having never met with any detailed 
particulars regarding the Thibetan Monks, I must remain satisfied 
with laying before the reader, an account of all that relates to the 
constituent parts of the order, such as I have found them existing 
in Burmah, and developed in their sacred writings. | 

The whole fraternity is composed, Ist of young men who have 
put on the Talapoinic dress, without being considered professed 
members thereof, or having hitherto passed through a certain 
ordeal somewhat resembling an ordination; reid are called 
Shiing : 2nd, of those who having lived for a while in the com- 
munity, in a probatio state, are admitted professed members 
with the ceremonies ne observed on such occasions, whereby 
the title and character of Talapoins are solemnly confer: the 
are denominated Pazin: 3rd, of the Heads of each House or 
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community, who have the power to control all the inmates of the 
house: 4th, of a Provincial, whose jurisdiction extends over all the 
communities spread over the towns and villages of one Province or 
District: Sth, of a Superior general, residing in the capital or its 
suburbs, called Haia-Dau* or | master, having the general 
Oa ee ent ~ direction of all the affairs of _ on Oeg oe: 
ampire. Let ug say something upon each of these five degrees 
of the Budhistic Mistery. Sk 

It is an almost universal custom among the Burmese and Siamese 
to cause boys who have attained the age of puberty to enter for a 
year or two some of the many Talopoinic houses, to put on 
the yellow dress, for the double purpose of learning to read and 
write, and of acquiring merits for future existences. On theoccasion 
of the death of some persons, it happens sometimes that a mem- 
ber of the family will enter the community for six months or a 
year. a young lad is to make his first entrance into a house 
of the order, he is led thereto, riding on a richly caparisoned pony, 
or sitting in a fine palankeen carried on the shoulders of four or 
more men. During the triumphal march, he is preceded by a 
long line of men and women, attired in their richest dresses, carry- 
ng a mre quantity of presents destined for the use of the inmates 
of the | (such is the general name given to all the houses 
of the fratermty in Burmah) the young postulant is to reside in. 
The procession in this stately order, attended with a band play- 
ing on various musical instruments, moves on slowly and circuit- 
ously through the principal streets of the town towards the monas- 
tery that has been 1 upon. This display of an ostentatious 
pomp is on the part of the parent and relatives an honor paid to 
the postulent who generously consecrates himself to so exalted a 
calling, and on the part of the youth a !ast farewell to wordly 
vanities. He has no sooner descended from his splendid conveyance 
and crossed the threshold of the Kiaong, than he is delivered by his 
arents into the hands ofthe superior, and placed under his care. 
head is instantly shaved; he is stripped of his fine secular 
dress, aud habited in the plain and humble yellow garb he must 
lay aside every sort of ornament, and remain contented with the 
unassuming simplicity, becoming his new position, The — 

is become his home, and its inmates are substituted in the room 
his father and mother, brothers and sisters. The duty of the 
young Shung is to minister to the wants of the elders of the house, 
to bring ake before them at fixed times the usual supply of 
water, betel box, and the daily food ; to attend them on some 
pious errand through the town, or the country. A portion of his 
time is devoted to acquiring the art of r rand writing, and 
occasionally the elements of arithmetic. There are five general 
precepts obligatory on all men, but the Shiing is bound to the obser- 


* Zarado secording to Sangermano,---En, 
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vance of five additional ones, making ten altogether, by which he 
is forbidden—lIst, to kill animals, 2nd to steal, Srd to give himself 
up to carnal pleasures, 4th to tell lies, 5th to drink wine or other 
intoxicating liquors, Gth to eat after midday, 7th to dance, sing, 
or play on any musical instrument, 8th to color his face, 9th to 
stand on elevated places, not proper for him, 10th to touch gold or 
silver, The trespassing of five first precepts is visited with 
expulsion from the Kiaong, but that of the five last may be 
expiated by a proper penance. The young Shung, as before observ- 
ed, do not remain in the Kiaong beyond the period of one or two 
years; they generally leave it and return to a secular life. There 
are however, come of them, who, fond of the easy and quiet life of 
Talapoins, or actuated by other motives, prefer remaining longer 
in those places of retirement. They betake themselves to the study 
of the duties, rules and obligations of a professed member of the 
gociety ; they pay more attention to the reading of religions books, 
and endeavour to obtain the required qualifications. Being suff- 
ciently instructed on all these points, and after having attained the 
age of twenty years, they are solemnly admitted among the profes- 
eed members of the brotherhood, under the name of Patzin. The 
interesting ceremonics observed on the occasion shall be hereafter 
fully described, The state of Patzin is, therefore, properly speak- 
ing, that of Talapo'ns. Every other sig Boy promotion in the sacred 
hierarchy, is purely honorific, in so far that it does not impose upon 
him who is so promoted any new duty or ees way different from 
what is obligatory on every professed member, but it confers a 
power or jurisdiction for commanding, controlling and governing all 
the brothers under his care. In virtue of such distinctions, a 
superior how high soever his rank may be, is bound to the 
observance of the same rules, duties and obligations as the last 
Patzin; his sacred character is not enlarged or altered, he is only 
entrusted with a certain jurisdiction over some of his brethern. 

The Talapoin is bound to his community, so that m every 

i or House of the Order, there are ordinarily to be met 
several Patzins, and a good number of Shungs. Each Kiaong 
has a chief who presides over the community, under the appella- 
tion of Teain. He is the head of the house, has power over all 
the inmates, and every one cpamatviae i him as his immediate 
superior. He has the management of all the little affairs of the 
community, enforces the regu r observance of the rules and duties 
of the profession, corrects abuses, rebukes the trespassers, spurs the 
lazy, excites the lukewarm, keeps peace and maintains good under- 
standing amongst hia subordinates. He receives in his official 
character, the pious visitors who resort to his monastery, either for 
the sake of making voluntary offerings, presenting him with some 
tokens of their respect for, and admiration of his eminent sanctity, 
or for conversing with him on some religious subjects, which, let it 
be said quietly out of deference to human frailty, sometimes make 
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room for those of a worldly character. If the almsgivers or 
advice-seekers, belong, as Sree canp an o> ene Site Sd erent 
sex, they must remain at a distance of six or twelve cubits, as the 
place may allow, from their pious adviser. It is supposed that a 
near proximity might gndanger the virtue of the holy recluse. 

In every town a considerable number of Kiaongs are found 
either in ‘the suburbs or within the walls, in a quarter reserved for 
the purpose; in every village the Kiaong is to be met with, as the 
parson’s house in our villages of Europe. These various commu- 
nities are placed under the jurisdiction of a yeneral superior or a 
provincial, named Tsaiodan or great master ; they form under his 
authority «a province of the Order; a division much similar to that 
of several religious orders in Europe. He enjoys a large share of 
public respect and veneration. His Kiao oxtibians the others in 
splendour and decorations. The first wealthiest inhabitants 
of the place are proud to call themselves his disciples and sup- 
porters, and to supply him liborally with all that he may require. 
His chief duty is to settle disputes that not unfrequently arise 
between rival communities, The demon of discord often hauntsthese 
abodes of peace and retirement, the authority of Provincial inter- 
feres to put down feuds and contentions which envy and jealousy, 
the two great enemies of devotees, excite not unfrequently. 
When a Talapoin is accused of incontinence or other serious in- 
fringement of the vital rules of the profession, he is summoned to 
the tribunal of the Tsaiodan, who, assisted and advised by some 
elders, examines the case and pronounces the sentence. Superior 
intellectual attainments do not appear to be the essential asaltiisae 
tions for obtaining this high dignity, I have met with two or three 
of these dignitaries, who, in my opinion, were vastly inferior to 
many of their subordinates in talents and capacity. They were 
old and good natured men who had spent almost all their lives 
within the precincts of the monastery. eir dress, manners and 
habits were entirely similar to those of their brethren of minor 


_ In the kingdom of Ava, the key-stone of the Talapoinie fabric 
is the superlatively great master residing in the capital or its 
suburbs. His jurisdiction extends over all the fraternity within 
the realm of his Burmese ge ret His position near the seat of 
Government, and his capacity of king's master, orteacher, must have 
at all times conferred upon him a very great degree of influcnce 
over all his subordinates. But his power now is merely nominal— 
the effects of his jurisdiction are scarcely felt beyond his own nei; h- 
bourhood. Such, however, was not the case in former times, 
Spiritual commissioners were sent yearly by him to examine into 
and report on the state of the communities throughout the pro- 
Vinees, They had to inguire particularly whether the rules were 
regularly observed or not, whether the professed members were 
really well qualified for their holy calling or not. They were 
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empowered to repress abuses, and wheneversomeunworthy brother, 
or black sheep, was found within the enclosure of the monastery, 
he was forthwith degraded, stripped of the yellow garb, and com 
led to resume his secular course of life. Unfortunately for the welfare 
of the order, these salutary visits no more take place ; the whole- 
some check is done away with. Left without a superior control the 
order has fallen tu the lowest degree of abjectness and degradation. 
The situation of Talapoins, is looked upon now as one fit for lazy, 
ignorant and idle people, who being anxious to live well and do 
nothing, put on the sacred dress for a certain time, until, tired of 
the duties and obligations of their new profession, they retire and 
betake themselves anew to a secular life. This practise, as far as 
my observation goes, is pretty general, if not almost universal. 
ere are, however, a few exceptions. Though labouring under 
many serious disadvantages, the society continues to subsist with 
all its exterior characteristics, the various steps of its hierarchy are 
as well marked and defined now as they appeared before under 
more favorable circumstances. Its frame work remains entire, but 
: ials composing it are somewhat imperfect and unsound. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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INVESTITURE OF THE KING OF COCHIN-CHINA BY AN ENVOT 
OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA IN 1849. 


Last year I sent you an account of the funeral of the king 
Thien Tri. This year I shall give you some details | eral di 74 tha 
investiture accorded to thenew king Tu Due by the Emperor of 

According to a custom or law prevailing from time immemoria L 
the kings of Cochin-China must receive investiture from tha 
Emperor of China. Although this investiture consists in a simple 
formality, since the Anamese kingdom is altogether independent 
of the Chinese Empire, yet to this day the kings would consider 
that something was wanting to their royalty, if they had not 
obtained a diploma from the Emperor of China, and the people 
also, would not regard as altogether king a sovereign who had not 
been instituted by a foreign power. Down to the present time the 
ceremony of investiture has taken place at Ké Cho, the old capital 
of the kingdom and former abode of the kings, and since Tongnin 
and Cochin-China have formed only one state, of which the capital 
is _Hué in Northern Cochin-China, the kings have still repaired to 
Ké Cho and there met the Chinese ambassadors. This journey of 
the king is made with great pomp, great fatigue for the mandarins 
and soliilers, and great cost for the people; for in this country it is 
the people who pay for all. Besides the taxes which they are 
obliged to pay larly, if there is anything new or unusual, 
duties are im | upon them, or they are obliged to bear all the 
expenses. When the king Tu Duc ascended the throne, some 
mandarins directed his attention to the burdens which would be 
imposed upon the people if he went to Ké Cho as usual, and 
solicited him to request the Emperor of China to send his am- 
bassadors to Hué. This reason of the mandarins was only a 
pretext, for, as I shall presently shew, the people were more 
oppressed than if the king had gone to Ké Cho. The true motive 
was that they wished to save themselves the trouble of the journey. 
However this might be, they succeeded in persuading the king, who 
besought the Emperor of China that the ambassadors of the Celestial 
Empire should come to his Capital to give him investiture. It even 
= tarde that he was not disposed to submit to this formality, if the 

mperor had refused his request. After some negotiation, China 
acceeded to the demand, and as soon as certain intelligence of this 
concession was received in Cochin-China, every thing was put in 
train to give the coming deputies of China a great idea of the Anamite 
kingdom. For this purposethe population which bordered theroad by 
which they must pass were obliged to set to work, and had to labour 
during four or five months. It was decided that the ambassadors 
should only make a short journey each day, so that they might be 
along time on the road, and be persuaded that the kingdom was 
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immense. At each interval of 12 or 15 miles, palaces were built 
to receive the ambassadors and all their suite. The people were 
obliged to bear the cost of the wood and other materials, and to 
supply the workmanship for all these buildi All the roads 
were newly repaired, all the streams were cleared out, andat a later 
period when the ambassadors passed, it was still the poor people 
who were obliged to furnish everything necessary for them, and 
in the greatest profusion. The people vere thus unusually op- 
pressed, perhaps four times more than if the king had gone to 

é Cho. The king it is said gave some money to pay the people, 
but the mandarins of the provinces kept it all to themselves. 

At the Gih moon the ambassadors after having heen many times 
announced, entered the kingdom by the most northerly part of Ton- 
juin, and it took them more than a month to travel from the borders of 
China to Huné They loitered, but not as had been wished, for 
the Chinese were accompanied by sorcerers or astrologers who 
decided if the water or the air of the country in which they found 
themselves were salubrious. It therefore often happened that on the 
decision of the sorcerers they passed through three or four stations 
in the same day. When they had stopped, and wished again to 
proceed the astrologers determined if there was nothing in the 
stars which opposed the journey, and they performed charms. They 
also frequently offered sacrifices. The Chinese never travel with- 
out all these superstitions. The caravan consisted of about 140 
persons. At the head was a Chinese mandarin of the 2nd order, 
who was the first ambassador, besides three other inferior man- 
darins, an interpreter and four or five sorcerers or astrologers, The 
rest were coldiers. On the confines of the kingdom many Chinese 
vagabonds seeing that it would be profitable to be in the suite of 
the ambassadors, joined it as if to serve as escort. The Chinese 

fessed a great contempt for the Anamites, and during the journey 
equently subjected them to all kinds of annoyances. The eoldiers 

d the ds who followed the embassy, made the Cochin- 
peal i Alaa ges ‘oved themselves exacting anc 
cruel, The king had given orders to treat the Chinese well and 
not to cross them in anything. Thus the Cochin-Chinese were 
obliged to submit to all. The people were constrained to furnish 
provisions of all kinds, and the Chinese wasted them in a 
manner. What they could not use, was thrown into the fields or 
into the rivers. However their natural voracity was not wanting ; 
at each station they weighed themselves, to ascertion if they had lost 
any of their good condition, and if they were a little reduced in their 
weight, they stopped to repair by eating what they had lost. At 
the station near where I was, in two days they caused an expense 
of at least 3,000 ligatures, which with the Cochin-Chinese is the 
same as 3,000 dollars to other people. Wherever the embassy 
passed, the mandarins of the provinces came to do it honor, and 
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when it approached the capital, the king sent mandarins, soldiers, 
ele baste’ boats to inet Ve pe 

n the 17th of the 7th moon the ambassadors arrived at the 
capital, and were received by many mandarins of different 25 
with great ceremony. They were conducted to a house built for 
the occasion near one of the gates of the city. The Ist ambassa- 
dor sat down in the centre of the house, and the Cochin-Chinese 
mandarins saluted him by Sopa themselves, and six cannons 
were at the same time . The ambassadors then seated 
themselves in palanquins carried by soldiers and entered the city 
with great pomp; they were accompanied by Cochin-Chinese 
mandarins, by three thousand men bearing arms and standards, 
and there were also elephants and horses, All proceeded in regu- 
lar order and arrived at the house which had been prepared for 
them with great care in the exterior city. | 

The capital of the Anamite kingdom, called Hué or Thua Thien 
ur Phuxuan, is composed of two cities, the one exterior, the other 
interior. The city which is styled exterior is surrounded by walls 
anda considerable river, and is fortified in the European manner. 
Itis entered by 10 bridges corresponding to 10 gates. This city 
which is very large contains what is called the interior city, whic 
isin the middle, the different public offices, the houses of some 
near relations of the king, banaske, prisons, magazines and grana- 
ries. Some persons of the people also live there, but they are 
poor, and are petty traders who sell rice, betel, and other commo- 
dities required by the soldiers. This is ‘sate by the capital which 
offers the most dismal aspectin the whole world. All groan under 
the tyranny of a despot who imagines that he is the uty perma in 
all his kingdom who i to be happy, and of mandarins who 
only study to deceive the king, and to oppress the people for their 
own profit. The city called interior, in the middle of the exterior 
town, is also surrounded by walls, It contains the palace or 
seraglio of the king into which no man is permitted to enter except 
some eunuchs, the palace of the mother of the king, the house in 
which the king receives the mandarins and a paandecoie for the 
soldiers who mount guard at the gate. The royal kitchens are in 
the exterior town. 

The 22nd day of the moon was the day fixed for the ceremony 
of’ investiture, and the place was the house in which the king 
receives his mandarins. In the morning six cannon reports announ- 
ced that the ambassadors had set out from their house, and imme- 
diately afterwards 9 other guns made known that they had reached 
the gato of the interior town, The king had already repaired to 
the place where he was to receive his diploma; he advanced beyond 
the gate to receive the ambassadors; whe the latter perceived this, 
they descended from their palanquins and all eutared topettiey, tha 
king on the right, the ambassadors to the left. The diploma was 
laid upon a kind of estrade or altar in the midst o perfumes. 
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Then the Mandarin, minister of ceremonies, invited the king to 
approach, and the king came in front of the altar, and saluted by 
pesmssns himself five times ; while he remained on his knees the 
Ist ambassador took the diploma, and standing in the middle of 
the estrade, turned towards the king, he read it through, and then 
gave it to the king who holding it above his head prostrated himself 
once. The diploma was then delivered to one of the princes near 
him, and the king again saluted it by prostrating himself five times. 
Thia done the king conducted the ambassadors beyond the gate, 
and 5 eg in the same order in which they had set out. 

On the next day, the 23rd of the moon, the ambassadors went 
to a kind of temple or pagoda, built in the exterior town in honor 
of Thien Tri, father and predecessor of Tu Duc, to offer a sacrifice 
to him and to raise him definitively to the rank of a god. Can- 
non again announced their departure and their arrival at the 
pagoda. The king had also repaired thither, and he came out to 
receive the ambassadors. When they had entered the pagoda, 
the ambassadors placed npon a kind of altar of perfumes, the 
rescript of the Emperor of China which elevated the defunct kin 
tothe rank of celestial spirits. The king Tu Doc then advancex 
and saluted the altar by. poeaene himself five times. He then 
stepped a little aside, and left the ambassadors to offer the sacrifice. 
Tt was the Chinese only who offered this sacrifice, which consisted 
in Fede Se rene burning incense, offering meats and other 
eatables, there were amongst other things whole buffaloes and 

igs. The ceremony which was performed on this day, is a sequel 
of that of the day before, because the old king in virtue of the 
investiture which he had formerly received, must necessarily become 
holy and god. When therefore he is replaced by another upon 
the earth, it is proper that he should be assigned a place in the 
superior regions. - v= 

Of such consists the ceremony of the investiture of the kings of 
Cochin-china, which has a religious rather than a political aspect ; 
and it is probably a remnant of primitive traditions, greatly disfi- 
gured by the superstition and the passions of men. However in 
countries even the most barbarous an innate and natural sentiment 
seems to indicate that man cannot have power over other men, if 
it is not communicated to him by a superior order; and this is 
what the Christian doctrime expresses by these words of St. Paul 
—non est potestas nisia Deo. 

The ambassadors had sent presents to the king, who only accepted 

ncils, paper and ink. ‘The king also offered to the Ist ambassador 
i0 bare of gold and fifty bars of silver, but he accepted nothing. 
The other ambassadors and the soldiers, however, took not only 
all that was given to them, but they even carried away everything 
that was of value in the houses which had been prepared for them 
both in the capital and on the road. They also required five 
thousand soldiers for the return, to carry their baggage and to 
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protect them in case of attack. And they perhaps had some reason 
to fear; for the Anamite people, already so poor, could not view 
Sc a cye those who now despoiled them of the little 
they head, 

There has occurred this year another event in this country which 
has caused universal consternation; namely, the invasion of the 
cholera morbus. This cruel malady has traversed all the provinces 
of the kingdom, and death which accompanies tt has struck down 
numerous victims. In the month of September oe pees com- 
meneed its ravages in the royal province and it ad rapidly 
towards the north. It was most terrible in the month of October ; 
since that time the malady has lost its intensity, but on certain days 
it breaks out again with a new vigour, and I cannot say when 
it is likely to cease. There are those who assert that the ro 
province alone has lost a hundred thousand inhabitants, but this 
number is evidently exaggerated and must be reduced to twenty 
thousand. Each of the other provinces has also lost perhaps 
ten or fifteen thousand inhabitants. All are agreed in saying 
that the Christians have been visibly protected. The number of 
deaths amongst them is, in proportion, infinitely emaller than 
amongst the pagans. During the epidemic every one could see, 
by evidence, the difference which there was between the idolaters 
and the Christians, For whilst the first, in spite of the respect 
which they outwardly profess for the dead, a respect which ap- 
proaches to idolatry, and has the force of religion with the greater 
number, abandoned the dead andthe dying; the Christians, on the 
contrary, trusting in God, practised all the works which Christian 
charity prescribes. Some very horrible things have happened 
amongst the pagans; corpses were thrown into the rivers, and 
obstructed the windings; men attacked by sickness, bat still 
full of life, were very quickly cast out of the houses, and 
interred or thrown into the rivers; many are pointed out who had 
strength to save themselves and are still alive ; infants some months 
old only were left near the corpse of their mothers, who had some- 
times been covered with a little earth, and have there perished 
after crying for afew hours, The Christians were able to save 
some of these poor creatures. It is thus that God visibly punishes 
this people who have contended against him in persecuting his 
Holy Religion, and in putting to death its ministers and faithful 
servants; and punishes in particular, perhaps, the edict which ap- 
peared last year, in which it was said that Christians took no care 
of their dead. and which condemned the European priests to be 
cast into the sea. | | 

Disease has not been the only scourge which has afflicted this 
kingdom during the present year. Famine hos also prevailed there. 
The heat and the drought have been dreadful. There was no 
rain for nearly six months, and the atmosphere wes constantly 
heated from 36 to 40 degrees centigrade (96° to 104" fahr.) in the 
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shade. The rice could not germinate; and where by dint of 
labour they were able to form some rice fields and the plant came 
up, the torrents of ram which afterwards ensued, swept all away. 
I am assured that in some provinces men were reduced to feed 
themselves on banana leaves, which they donot evengive to animals 
except when they have nothing else. Since the commencement 
of the epidemic the king has remained shut up in his palace, and 
gives audiance to no one; great mandarins for more than o 
of an absorbing dread. May they open their eyes and labour to 
repair the evil which they have done. The people know well that 
it is God who thus punishes; but nothing appears to indicate in 
the great who govern any sentiment of amendment. 


14th December 1848 § 






THE 
TRADING PORTS 
OF THE 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Tae want of a small work of reference on the Ports of the Indian 
camer? calculated to serve as a hand-book for voyagers 
these seas, is so generally acknowledged, that a 
eoghened. comm comments on the subject would be superfluous, bat £ 
to enter into some details respecting the cireum- 
stances thet bave have induced me to undertake the task of furnishing 
one. The greater portion of the information that will form the basis 
of the present work was collected during the existence of the naval 
settlement at Port Essington, to which I was attached by the 
Home government from its panes in lip chiefly for the 
ecting the resources of the 


pels ie ig per ma 
ate: Ge ae cates of Onenmnaen 
quiries were carried on under very favourable circumstances, 
amall vessel nibseirye been constantly stationed atthe stile 
ment to period of my departure fo gland in 1845, 
which afforded me cpprtnin of ting altho 
ports in the eastern parts of the Archipelago which from being the 
resort of native traders, became of interest to the commercial world. 
A. portion of the information thus collected has already been pub- 
lished in Parliamentary Reports and Papers, but documents of 
this description do not obtain a very extensive circulation, while 
at the same time a considerable amount of arrangement was 
required to render the details practically useful. I had therefore 
smbodied them in a general work on the Fields of Commerce in 
these itein cvantiien which was announced in 1846, but cireum- 
stances called me from land before the manuscript was in 
the hands of the printer, and I withheld it in the hope of bei — 
to add further information on my return to the settlement, That 
event has never come to pass, and as I have now retired from the 
public service, and the settlement at Port Essington is in the 
course of eine abandoned, of i not shee that I shall ever 
again an spportent of increas 
no farther Treason for dshy i forward the a focekation 
I have become possessed line it is by no means so full 
as the jaspoxtance “of the countries noticed deserves, still it may 
prove useful as a commencement. I shall make no apology for 
= + labours on the public, for my doing so is a point of 
du has of inclination. 


. 5 iden of embodying my materials under the present form 
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struck me soon after leaving England in 1846, and I have been 
confirmed in my views by the favourable opinion of the plan enter- 
tained by Mr.J. R. Logan, who has kindly offered me the advan- 
tage of pre pebaoaes in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 

ich will materially enhance the value of the book when published 
in & collected form, from the favourable opportunity it affords for 
correcting the numerous errors which must always creep into a 
work of this description, specially when there is so iit e published 
information to compile from. This plan also gives me another 
advantage. I am not without hope that before this pre-publication 
is Spa I may receive additional information from those who 
are still actively a a in traversing the neighbouring seas, 
concerning the new Ports which are yearly springing into notice, 
and wee ate bit unknown, _— here, except y name :—For 
example, who knows anything of Aoonpoot, except that it is a port 
somewhere in Cambodie whieh has been visited Ge native xe i 
rigged vessels for some years ? Its name is not to be found in 
~ es: and, I believe, never appeared in print ees 

é Singapore shipping reports. Yet we have a greater trade wi 
that port than with aor other in the Gulph of Siam, excepting the 
capital of that kingdom itself. 

The volume in which I propose to collect these papers when 
their publication in the “ Journal” is completed, will be illustrated 
by small plans of the different ports that require such particulars, 
for which there is abundant matcrial, although so scattered that 
it is almost the labour of a life to collect it. I propose also to 
add some details respecting the monsoons and currents, bee nseerd 
those of the Eastern parts of the Archipelago, which will prove 
serviceable to the European trader, for whose use they are more 
especially intended. 

By adopting the present form I shall often become indebted for 
information to the published works of authors who have had more 
favourable opportunities than myself for collecting information 
concerning certain ports, among ss I may mention Mr Ander- 
son, formerly of the Straits Civil Service, whose valuable work on 
the Northern ports of Sumatra is everything that a seeker after 
information could require, and if all the other countries of the 
Archipelago had been similarly deseribed, the compilation of such 
a work as this is intended to be would have been a labour of com- 
parative ease. Perhaps it will be as well to add that the informa- 
tion collected during the period in which I was employed on the 
public service is published by permission of the proper authorities. 














Singapore, April 24, 1850. 
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ABAI (Borneo.) A small port or harbour in Lat. 6° 23° N. 
situated about 40 miles 8.8. W. from Tanj me Sampan-mangaio, 
the north extreme of Borneo. The harbour is formed by the small 
peaked island Usukan, which extends in a north-enst and south- 
west direction along the main-land, having a channel within it for 
prahus and small craft, but the island must be approached with 
caution, as some outlying rocks and reefs have recently been dis- 
covered by H. M. 8. & ang, and there may be oes in the 
neighbourhood. A river of the same name, the mouth of which 
lies nearly S. E. from the centre of Usukan, has 12 fret on the bar 
at high water. A bend of the river, which is navigable by prahus 
for about 20 miles, brings it within a short distance of the Tam- 
passuk, a river of considerable size lying to the north, on the banks 
of which a piratical settlement of Lanuns had been established for 
many years, until destroyed by one of the recent expeditions against 
the Hine pirates. The town, or rather village, of Abai, was for- 
merly a great resort for trading prahus, but the establishment of the 
Lanuns in its close vicinity so cut up its trade that it now has only 
a scanty and impoverished population ; nor is its prosperity likely 
soon to revive, since Ambong, a port lying only a few miles to 
the south, which has recently been surveyed by Sir Edward 
Belcher, affords access to vessels of the largest size, and has its 
reputation established as a port friendly to strangers, from the cir- 
cumstance of our ships of war employed upon the coast having for 
some years i yao obtained their chief supplies of stock and re- 
ing pi re. For details respecting the natural productions 
see Ambong. 

ACHEEN. (Sumatra) Achi of the Malays Atsin of the 
Dutch. Lat. 5° 22 N. Long. 05° 46° E. (Anderson). The 
capital of a kingdom of the same name, situated near the N. W. 
extreme of Sumatra, and formerly one of the principal trading 

orts of the Indian Archi: lagzo, its position, near the entrance of the 

traits of Malacca, enablin + it to command the navigation of what 
was then the only channel of communication between the Islands 
of the Indian Archipelago and the countries of the West. Every 
vessel entering the Straits was then obliged to call at Acheen to 
obtain a pass, but the arrival of Europeans in these seas, who 
were by no means inclined to acknowledge the authority of a 
sovereign who was looked upon as a barbarian, set at defiance the 
ass authority of the kings of Acheen, and it has gradually 
decreased in importance watil- the present time, when it has become 
a mere trading station, and inferior in tis respect to many ports 
within its own dominions. 

Topography. The town of Acheen is situated on the banks of 
a river, which, after traversing a broad plain bounded on each side 
by ranges of hills, forms a delta and falls into the sea hy several 
mouths. The roads are tolerably eccure, especially from April to 
November, when the soutli-west monsvon prevaile, and blows 
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usually off the land. During the remainder of the year, north-west 
gales are sometimes experienced, but the islands in the offing afford 
considerable shelter, and a ship well found in ground tackle, is not 
likely to incur any danger of being driven on shore. The usual 
anchorage is in from 9 to 15 fathoms, with the ‘ged mouth of 
the river from 8. to 8. E., and about 2) or 3 miles off shore. 

Population. The people of Acheen, although the Malayan 
language is their native tongue, differ considera ly from the real 
Malays in having a darker complexion and in speaking the lan- 
guage with a peculiar broad intonation which is not together 
agreable to unaccustomed ears, They have evidently had consi- 
derable intermixture with the people of the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts, who have kept up a constant intercourse with 
Acheen for many centuries, and which is maintained, although not, 
perhaps to its former extent, at the present day. They are active 
and industrious, and shew much mechanical ingenuity, but are 
not remarkable for scrapulousness with regard to their commercial 
transactions. The Acheenese are strict Mahommeda and great 
numbers resort in the Arab vessels to Mecca, with the view of 
becoming Hadjis or Pilgrims, which entitles them to hich respec 

7 their compatriots on their return. The Arabs, rom ir 
supposed sanctity, had former! it influence among the Achee- 
nese, but this has subsided ile years, owing to the turmoils 
which their sclfish chicanery produced in the state. The most in- 
fiuential individuals now are the * Padries” a species of religious 
fanatics, chiefly Malays of the Menangkabao states of the interior, 
who have been for many years pas occupied in opposing the 
encroachments of the Dutch in the interior of Sumatra, but are 
now chiefly congregated in the kingdom of Acheen, as the last 
hope of their race. 

Commercial History, Acheen was not only one of the princi- 
pal trading ports of the Archipelago, but also one of the most 
powerful Liogdoms, on the first arrival of Europeans, and its 
naval expeditions continued to be a source of ¢ annoyance and 
alarm to the Portuguese as long as they continued in power. Its 
decline, however, had already commenced before the } glish and 
Dutch first visited the Indian Seas towards the close of the 16th 
century, chiefly owing to the efforts of the Portuguese to concen- 
trate the trade of the Archipelago at Malacca. Acheen has since 
continued to decline until its capital has become a port of minor im- 
portance even within its own territories. The nominal boundaries 
of the kingdom still continue to be much the same as formerly, 
namely, Baroos on the west coast, and Batu Barra on the esat 
const, but bon encroachments of the on on a cae hand, and the 

pirit of independence displayed b jahson the other, 
ive reduced the actual ky aoe kings to limits 
airs} scarcely extend beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital. 
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Natural Productions. The natural productions of Acheen and 
its neighbourhood, although not equal in point of value to the 
agricultural, are still of sufficient importance to excite interest. 
They include gold-dust, which is chiefly procured by washing the 
er of the rivers ; camphor, which ie y the name of “ Baroos 
camphor,” and is highly prized in China; sapan-wood, bees-wax, 
dammar and rattans. Cattle are abundant, and also small horses 
of an excellent breed, (the best, indeed, in the Archipelago with 
the exception of those of Bimah in Sumbawa) which are exported 
in considerable numbers to the pecan in air opine of Malacca, 
especially Pinang, where some very favourable specimens of the 
breed are to bo inet with ee eee Kind Seve cae eres ond 

ood strong shoulders, in which latter particular, as well as in 
Ene of wither, they differ very ak how the horses of Java 
my the islands to the eastward, which are generally deficient in 
these points, Sheep are almost unknown, the nature of the gras 
being apparently unfitted for them. The coasts abound in fish, 
which the Acheenese are very expert in taking. A sort of mac- 
kerel is canght in large quantities at certain seasons of the year ir. 
the doep water of the offing, floating nets, resembling the herring 
nets of the coasts of England, being employed in taking them. 

Agricultural Productions, These are of far greater value than 
the former, owing to the industrious habits of the Acheenese, who 
seem to be rather an agricultural than a maritime people, although 
by no means unenterprising navigators. Hice is grown in large 
quantities on the alluvial — which lie between the mountain 
ranges and the sea, the plough, drawn by oxen, being employed in 
the cultivation. Pepper is also produced, but not to a great cx- 
tent, a large portion of the pepper exported from Acheen being 
collected by small trading prahus among the northern“ Pepper 
ports” of the West Coast of Sumatra. Although rice must be con- 
sidered as the staple production of the country about Acheen, that 
of the coast on which it lies, the “ Pedier Coast,” as it is called, 
ia betelnut, of which many ship loads are exported every year, 
chiefly to China and the Continent of India. 

The soil of the uplands, and, consequently, of the plains, in the 
neighbourhood of Acheen, is exceedingly rich, and being constantly 
moistened by rains, highly productive. All the principal fruits of 


the Archipelago; mangustin, durian, man ine, and lansat, 
orange, lime, and many smaller fruite irawredaced, aba of'a ray 
rarely equalled and never excelled in the East. The great a 
of the country in aps anc innit of Acheen, the hi 

backed by the lofty Gold Sige at er ei dd - 
islands, must have made ae very favourable impression upon the 
early navigators, to whom Acheen was generally the ane spot ee 
presented itself; and their expectations concerning the richness of 
the Archipelago must doubtless have been extravagant, when arf 
found so fertile and productive a country lying at its very threshold, 
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Manufactures. The Acheenese manufacture cotton cloths of ver 
ue te and also 2 — of silk ap, 5 which 
t so excessively dear, ean only rs 
chased by the wealthier people, and sal wee vanes esietel ment 
as curiosities or as presents. The material of the cotton cloths is 
of home arom: but the raw silk is imported from the Continent 
of India. The Acheenese are also expert workers in g —_ 
were formerly ekilful in casting small brass cannon or 
id tcuestrdica ci'ues metic: ir cow enutinad abaaalenatacieate 
to Palem , on the east coast of Sumatra, where it was intro- 


Commerce. The port of Acheen is now very r 'y visited by 
page gaa he pclae ay epee , although it is often resorted 
to by ships bound to Calcutta or Pinang which have become 
short of water or provisions from having met with baffling winds 
in the neighbouring seas, which are very likely to occur at 
certain seasons, especially towards the close of the year Its com- 
merce is carried on; Ist, by brigs and small vessels from Pinang 
and Singapore, chiefly from the former, which proceed to the 
Pedier coast in the betel-nut season (une, Fuly and Avgust,) to oo 
number of 15 or 20, only a few of which however, are 
to Acheen. Ondly, be Ring ventele frees the Bslaberad 
Coromandel coasts, ten setasive in number, which touch at Acheen 
on their voyages to and from Singapore. Srdly, by five or six Arab 


vessels with Pil which visit Acheen on their voyages to and 
from Mecca. 4thly, Be ee ee 
chiefly Surat, which dates, salt, and Surat cloth. dSthly, by 


small junks and to belonging to Chinese of Pinang, w which gene- 
aly come for cago fre 6thly, by a host of small prahus of 
3 red eard ction be! ens in May, Jee, ad J themselves, which 
vik traits set pnts une, and Jul , being 
loaded with vieu; aad amiadteiniae with eutheresy 
every year. Sr tacus Grot the kok sommes Clagsia of en conch af Gah 
tural produce as they can at home, and that they only send 
out their prabus in great numbers when a productive season, or 
a smaller number than usual of foreign traders, leaves on their 
hands a large portion of the produce, which they cannot other- 


of. 

ally the case in all misgoverned Malayan semmieen ek 

Rajah or King, wi th his gal sobless aadiavoni ts asbas 

: state of ais which ba probaly cont “a 

; isd detente eae katie santliy made by 

hich nd ee emt tes ort Master, a neraly made by 

tats Fame connected with ign commerce. 
extracts from a letter of Johor Ul um Shah, the 

eee, “Acheen,” 

containing a large amount of information concerning 
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pa yl wat agp ges herd the 
coast. Almost the entire exportal of Achcen i the 
who sal so tho Malays ofthe 


tribes of the Are ee ne ig 
connected with their religious superstitions, The “Pillar” dalla 


bly owin ra di Site of the il 
peony, eine. 1: superior p rie hich reir adres of 






heat that the Battas are unable to prod Anglo-American 
elem in vid Oa Wiel satan aly co system of 
down the Mexican dollars im the United | pon the system 


melti 
them into “Pillar” dollars, oo that an equalisation in the value ef 
these coins is likely soon to take place ; but as the Battas require 
the dollars almost solely for the purpose of melting down, it may 
asics Medgar ithe ll, age mie Soa bongo! affect 
the production of exportable arti 

| The Spanish “Pillar” dollar is the standard coin. 
The seule cu y consists in little home-made gold and silver 
a , and in copper tokens the manufacture of 
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of New Guinea. Red 





knives, coarse cotton shawls and hand- 
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which the island is covered. Communication with strangers is 
spice a ee as in et eee eee di 
mi when it possessed monor ices throughout 
the ved. The island is v aeficions fa ouiae the supply 
Sect a ky socesr 5 booeats saeemey to cues ie weeny 
uring a dry season it 2D y to obtain this : 
from ‘Great Banda, while the cattle and goats are toreed $0 arial 
sea water, which singularly enough, seems to have no injurious 
effect upon them. For further particulars «e BANDA. 
AIDUMA (Nem Guinea) an island on the 8. W. Coast of 
Lat. 3: 53° 8, Long. 134° 15" E., Modera. island, whi 
7 miles long and 2} to 3 miles wide, is separated from the main- 


land of New Guinea by a narrow but unfathon ce ee 
which the tides run with great rapidity, The chief, if not the on! 
anchorage is in a small cove on the north side of the island, in § 
fathoms sandy bottom. The bank is so steep-to that it is necessary 
to carry a warp on shore to prevent the vessel from being driven 
into deep water when the wind is off the land. A narrow valley, 
covered with cocoanut trees, among which are the habitations of 





are the better) who can alwa be abtahel o¢ Shoat slaons for 
very trifling remuneration, who will not only afford material 
assistance as a pilot and interpreter, but also prove no small pro- 
Se ee when there is 
' 8 ea on * + 
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contains the islands of Abdon and Konibar, with several coral islets, 
is said to have an opening on the N. W. side which admits large 
vessels within the reef, but if this be the case, the harbour is not 
frequented, there being no temptation in the way of refreshments 
to induce large vessels o there. The inhabitants, who are 
Papuans, are few in number and occupy themselves almost ex- 
clusively in fishing and tia Wir. with which the lagoons 
within the reef abound. The chief exports are tortoiseshell of 
good quality, which is obtained here in large quantities, and 
trepang. These are purchased by Chinese and sometimes Euro- 
pean traders from Ternate, in the Moluccas, the king of which 
place assumes supreme authority over all those parts of the Coast 
of New Guinea which his subjects have been in the habit of visit- 
ing for purposes of trade. é traders to Aiou all eps emall 
vessels, which alone are adapted for going within the reef of Aiou- 
Baba, their chief resort. y bring red and white calicoes, thick 
brass wire, old clothes, glass beads, and all sorts of ornamental 
finery, which the negroes of New Guinea delight in as much as 
those of Africa, — 

The natives, who are few in number, are tolerably friendly to 
strangers, but must not be trusted too much, as they are inclined 
to be treacherous and revengeful, which is the case, indeed, with 
all the Papuan tribes. A vessel visiting these islands for purposes 
of trade should always be provided with a native of Ternate or 
Tidore to act as pilot and interpreter. 


ALBANY Islands and Port (Torres Strait) situated a few 
miles to the south-east of Cape York, the N. E. extremity of 
Australia. The is which lie close to the main-land, are mode 
rately elevated, and slightly wooded with gum trees, but covered 
with grass, which assumes a brown tint uring the dry season, 
They have been long known, and their eastern side was examined 
by Captain King, the celebrated Australian Hydrographer, but it 
was not until a few years ago that the strait which separates them 
from the main-land was surveyed by H. M. schooner Bramble, ten- 
der to the surveying ship “Fly.” The strait was found to be clear 
of dangers, with an average depth of 14 fathoms, The favourable 
re ressed by the officers of this expedition as to the capacity 

Port Albany as a harbour of refuge, aod aa a depbt for carrying 
on trade with New Guinea, has led to an inclination on the part 
of the inhabitants of New South Wales to have asettlement formed 
there, in which case it is likely to become one of the coal depéts 
for the steamers carrying the mails between Si and Sydney, 
whenever that line may be established. H. M. 8. Alligater 
Captain Sir Gordon Bremer, with a hired transport in company, 

chored within the north end of these islands, when on her way 
to form the settlement at Port Essington in een eae 
party landed on the main to take formal possession of Cape Yor 
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ALLAS (Sumbawa), a town on the east end of Sumbawa, in 
Lat. 8° 42’ 8. Long. about 116° 45’ E. which gives its name to the 
strait that separates Sumbawa from Lombok, and which is much 
frequented by ships outward bound to China by way of Macassar 
Buiele oF, tee, Eemeen Femegey, Gy Oak Sceoaet of Terns 
soundings at moderate depths on the western side, where 1 
can 10r either to await the turn of tide, or to obtain refresh- 
ments from the viliages on Lombok. Whatever may have been 
the former importance of Allas, it is now the moet insignificant 

in the strait which bears its name, and is rarely, if ever, visited 
y European Li eete oe rail little to the ae of ro 
a plan of which, by Mr Leisk, has been published in Singapore 
Ca Plow and Labu Hadji on the opposite coast of Lombok, 
engrossing all the foreign traffic. 

ALLAS (Timor ), a village on the south coast of the island, in 
about Lat. 9' 23’ 8. Long. 123° E. This place can scarcely be 
ealled a trading port, since the produce of the neighbouring terri- 
tory, which consists chiefly of bees’ wax and sandal wood is carried 
overland to Dilli, the eapital of the Portuguese possessions, which 
lies on the N. W. coast of the island in a due north direction, 
distant about 50 miles; or to Atapoupa, a settlement of the Dutch, 
also on the N. W. coast, and somewhat nearer than the former. 
Allas is chiefly remarkable for giving a name to one of the loftiest 
mountains on Timor, which is said to be 12,000 feet high. 


AMANOUBANG (Timor ), an independent territory situated 
towards the south-west end of Timor, immediately to the eastward 
of the Datch territory of Coepang. Its limits are unknown, and 
probably vary as the power of the chief becomes increased or dimi- 
nished. It is the best organized and most powerful of all the petty 
states of Timor, and is the only one that can give uneasiness to the 
Europeans whose establishments are scatter ig the north-west 
coast of the island. A few years ago, the chief of this territory took 
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ing away the inhabitants from the very skirts of the town, until 
means were found to appease his hostility. The Bay of Amanou- 
bang, the “ Bay of the Pearl Bank” of the charts, is a deep bight 
sitaated 45 miles to the east-ward of Point Ousina, the 8. W. 
extreme of Timor. It is bounded by Butu Puteh, a steep white 
rocky head-land, 800 feet high, on the west, and Point Oubelou 
on the east. The head of the bight consists of low-land, covered 
with the “tuak” or Lontar Palm. The chief trading port of the 
territory is Outouké, about 15 miles to the east of Point Oubelon, 
to which heading the reader is referred for particulars concerning 


AMBONG (Borneo) in Lat. 6° 18' 96" N. Long. 116% 15° 
33° E. Sir E. Belcher. A very snug harbour on the north-west 
coast of Borneo, which appears to have been unknown to Euro- 
peans, except by name, until examined by Sir E. Belcher, of H. 
NE. 5. Samarang,a few years ago. The town of Am r, if it can 
be so called, is situated at the head of the deep, narrow inlet, which 
forms the harbour, and consists of a few huts inhabited by Malays, 
who are chiefly dependants of the Sultan of Borneo or his Pan- 
gerans. The famous mountain Kina Balu lies in an E. 8. E. direc- 
tion from the head of the harbour, distant 27 miles, and adds much 
to the beauty of the nei; hbouring scenery. ‘The trade of Ambong 
is at present inconsiderable, owing to the influence the Lanun pi 


have maintained upon the coast for many years past. When this 
nuisance is entirely removed, Ambong is likely to ne a place of 
considerable ine as the “Orang Dusun™ or aborigines of this 


of Borneo reside close to the coast, and are more accessible 

e than on any other part of the island, from the cireumstance of 
the scanty number of the Malayan population presenting but a slicht 
obstacle to their direct intercourse with European traders. As 
yet it is chiefly remarkable for the excellence of the port, which 
affords shelter to vessels of the largest size, and for the cheapness 
and abundance of the supplies of provisions and refreshments to be 
obtained. Bullocks of a good raat. which are not met with in 
the southern parts of Borneo, where the buffalo is the only deserip- 
tion of horned cattle) can be obtained here in illimitable numbers, 
and at a very moderate rate, Bees-wax is at present the only ar- 
icle wf commerce that can be obtained in any abundance, but when 
the resources of the country come to be developed, many other 
articles will be added which have not hitherto been produced for ex- 


AMBONG. 


the utter impossibility of getting them to market. These 
oni fac the agricul camphor, y pemnat camila, aoxt pet 
ug ys articles of tropical growth which 
per feat m._ The imports most in demand consi 
Gestsiptionn goods w are current among 
| uncivilized tribes of the Archipelago, red and white cali 
or chopping knives, brass wire, salt, and Java 
0. trade for provisions and refreshments has usually 
needed ex by backs: The 8 dollar is not unknown, 
i see ean! ot Se Parnes increases their price nearly 
, as the trade then passes through the hands of the 
only ebjetion tthe por oe btai 
jection to im obtaint 
rept popteabes, October 


the dry season, 
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Erratum. pp, 245, 4th line from the bottom, for “probable” read “' payable.” 
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EMBRACING ENQUIRIES INTO THE CONTINENTAL RELATIONS OF 
THE INDO-PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 


BY J. KH. LOGAX., 


Fe kiss emma, sl plo prem 
to advert to those of Marsden, Crawfard, Humboldt, Bopp 

Hale which have been directed almost entirely to ee 
evidence, and to those of Lesson, one of the ablest of the 

enguirers into the analogies of a Poaheos from The first ‘ae 


sree Coe ot arr Guus Polyaed oots from So ee ee 
language of w Great Polynesian, o ly in 
8 wen pescted to a certain exten yh a ge ve 


umatra, 

tion had wed cll tho vost and uumereas differences which 
we now Mr Crawfurd, on the other — believes that 
Dee ES penis peace 


The more barbarous races retain 


while the more improved, still fe endl ancient ie. 
as the basis or radical portion ee oe ot wich ba 
name with it ca number of foreign xcs 5 Bloor = 
resolves into olynesian @ o 
the adjacent tribes” Sanat, Arabic, a: words of other Asiatic 

, and a still smaller portion of the of Europe. 


The Great Polynesian language he considered to ave been that of 
an indigenows civilized nation which, in various degrees, dissemi- 
nated it and civilization over the rest of the Archi- 

pee wae SOF ae emaine” week tis opciones et 
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directed to 1:40 words in nine languages, which he has presented 
ina comparative table. Humboldt also believed that the Malayo- 
Polynesian languages would be found to be primitively mono- 
syllabic, and that the Polynesian in particular hail great mma- 
tical resemblances to the Chinese. In the Tagala he found the 
peculiar forms of the Malayo-Polynesian structural system most 
fully and elaborately developed, and he considered that the other 
languages had degenerated from a similar state, while the Tagala 
preserved the original organism in full vitality and operation. 
Pretiesce Hopp, one of the most justly celebrated philologists, 
has recently endeavoured to prove, c iofl from an examination of 
numerals and pronouns, that the Malayo-Polynesian languages are 
lisintesrrater ganskrit Sir William Jones had long before 
concluded, with a confidence arising from ignorance of the subject, 
that all these tongues were derivatives from the Sanskrit," 
The races and languages of these regions have attracted the 
attention of many other less original enquirers, but I shall only 
notice the opinions of Dr Prichard and Chevalier Bunsen. 
Both have adopted the views of Marsden and Humboldt.+  Pri- 
chard considered it as established that there is one Malayo- 
Polynesian race which, at a period before the influx of Hinduism, 
existed nearly in the state of the present Tahitiang and New 
4ealanders and sprees over all the islands of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, having the centre of its mental culture, or at 
least of the development of its languages, in the northern part 
of the Philipine Archipelago. e was of opinion that Bopp 
had failed to prove the Sanskritic derivation of the Oceanic 
tongues, or even to establish o family relationship between them 
and the great eastern representative of the Indo-European lan- 
guages. The resemblance he declared to be even much more 
remote than that between the Iranian family and the Semitic. 
Dr Prichard did not himself undertake any original enquiries 
into the Oceanic languages nor form any independent conclusions 
respecting them. As in other parts of his laborious and valuable 
work, his attention was chiefly attracted by the physical part 
of ethnology and its bearing on the theory of the unity of the 
human race, | : 

The two opinions peepecre ecting the internal history of the 
Malayu-Polynesian races to which I have miverta’, may be 
causal as still before the public in all their antagonism, for 
no attempt has been made by the advocates of either to modify or 
reconcile them. I am not aware that any Malayan philologist has 
critically gone over the same ground as Humboldt. Mr Crawford 

* With equal facility he declared, at me, that the 3 the 
descrndants ot Arabian & traders spore mariners sept laps Bore Sahin os 

t Sir Stamford Hafles also embraced Marsden's views, but his phi vloggica] know 


ledge was too scanty to admit of his being referred to as an independent authorily 
Sitbpec t. 
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las recently returned to the subject with a great accession of 
important | derived from a laborious comparison of entire 
dictionaries of the Javanese, | Malay, Bugis, Tagala, Bisaya, 
Tahitian, eat Zealand and Malagasi.* His opinion remains un- 
w'The hisory of the Polynesian tribes ha freq 
istory of ‘olynesian tribes vent! 
the subject 2 apn nme ps Tides ora 
derive them from America, the en = of the Pacific, and 
the mort 9 ago. Amon enguirers Mr Williams 
has y maintained t ie Tadecaclent origin, and Mr 
Hale, to ent im) nt and valuable labours I ea afterwards 
fully advert, hos pee the aume views. Followin Mr Wil- 
liams’ connection of the Society with the Sandwich Is through 
the identity in the name of two islands, Hawaii, he haa shewn that 
this mame may be traced ahs ape all the greater groups, 
applied to important islands in which the race is located, to a tradi- 
tional land of origin, or to a lower r ion the abode of dep. 
spirits, Mr Williams in his work had inferred that the Society were 
peopled from the Sandwich islands, but when Mr Hale mentioned 
to him the ble use that might be madeof thisnamein referrin 
back the different tribes to their origi seat, he told hien that he had 
long entertained the opinion, that the Samoan islands were the source 
of ihe populution of the other groups of Polynesia. Mr Williams 
was not aware that the name of the largest island of the latter 
group is Savaii, which Mr Hale concludes to have been the 
original of all the other Savaiis throughout Polynesia. } In his 
chart of Oceanic migrations he does not allow any line of connce- 
lion from Micronesia to Pol but abruptly cuts off on the 
ae. vee OP Macaain sha nateasthats toasting (to; hans 
i ea e western groups of Polynesia and thence flowed 
S., E., and N. clusters. He conjectures however that the 
rope ee fom werent Jour. Ind. Arch. 
P 

or ‘in an ethnographical farm. "Mer Earl stpgesta the ethaopraphical term Indu 
war aden ts the ye eed nal arc oerae 1). For remsons 
term Indonesia, which merely a shorter synonym for. the Indian pegs 
the Indian Archipelago, We a t Indonesian for Indian Archipelagian or 
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7 the region, for in the slightly 
different form of must a in the chi pe 
¢ The regular phonetic changes which the word naturally undergoes in the differ- 
ent dimlects are :— 
Samoandialeet - = = = = = = Sapail. 
_—= == = = = 2 - Haveii. 
Sandwich TI. = - = = = = = = Hawaii. 
ratomgan = = = = = = = = Avaiki, 
Nuokublvan - - = = = = = = Havaiki. 
New Zealand = = «= = «= = «= = Hawaiki. 
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Bulotu or Purota of the Tongan and Samoan islanders, — 
island to the N.W. where their race originated and where the 
souls of the deceased nobles and matabulais live as pods, is Buru, 
one of the Amboyna group, and he considers it within the bounds 
of probability that this is the spot in the Indian Archipelago from 

which the Polynesians emigrated. i 
Lesson, reviving the opinions of La Gobien, separated the 
Philipine and Micronesian i from the Malayo-Polynesians, 
and, deriving both directly from the Mongolian (Mid-Asian) race, 
bestowed upon them the appelation of Pelagian Mongoles. Lutke, 
who, at a later period, explored Micronesia, differs entirely from 
Lesson’s conclusions, maintains that the inhabitants could not have 
heen derived either from the Mongolian part of the Continent or 
from Japan, and assigns to them an Indonesian origin. He ad- 
mitted, at the same time, that many of their arts and customs were 
not Polynesian, but were evidently derived from the Chinese or 
Japanese, Mr Hale has remarked that the Micronesian tribes are 
nowhere to be found in a pure state but always with a greater or 
less mixture of the Malayu-Polynesians, to whom they are superior 
in character, as well as in many arts evidently derived from a higher 
civilization than any that has been indigenous in the islands ot 
the latter. He concludes that while the semi-civilization of the 
Polynesians has been attained by bringing to perfection the rude 
arts and institutions natural to the savage state, that of the Micro- 
nesians hes resulted from simplifying and adapting to more res- 
tricted circumstances, the inventions and usages of civilization. He 
entertains no doubt that, by a comparison of language, physical 
traits, customs and traditions, the origin and migrations of the 
Micronesian tribes may be traced out, and adds that few more 
important fields now remain open for ethnographical research. 
spear a it evident that these tribes were a branch 
f the Malayo-Polynesian stock, probably more nearly allied to 
the Philipine than to the Polfnesi ; sia snd Ghat thaie saasinate 
ay teces precageoly some forei heerabere yo 
¢ relation of Malayu-Polynesian tribes to the peoples of 
investigated. "Bopp 


other regions has never been natice 

the characters of the not-Iranian branch of the Japhetic family,” 
but he does not advert to Bopp’s enquiries nor enter on the 
subject himself. See ae se 










formation to have been monosyllabic like the In 
He considered that one of its three glossarial portions wus 
yes 3 : insu. iguages but with some 
Siamese, while 
itime dialects, were 
Arabic, the simpler and 
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of the ancient eastern tongues. He also remarked an analogy 
between the structure of the Malayu and that of the monosyllabic 
ete uariehpr degen ranged sanag with reference 
to L 's opinion, oi rama, “ste one aed compat Abe 
original, that ts not traceable to a foreign source, its 

to any Continental sat licving been chon, ied lenat Gf 
Bist nied Boiebae may T 






Dr Prichard d, on the authority of Mr 
SCRE ap eating that the Australian have 
some connection with the old m languages, which however, 
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kindred, and that the question of their affinity must be left asa 
of fates tay investigation. By several French authors a 
pavacny be a ioe Papuan race has been described as found on the 
of N uinca. Mr Earl maintains that there is not 


nr cox rene 
oe tyro he advan French, and many Foglish 
works wnder the tide of Arama of Alf Alfurs.* The name is atill 


the Dutch to the inland lank-haired people of the eastern 
ce ence Mares: pe This section of the 
pikes, et Wasi of the Ata and to have 
ee Spinone to have ballavs dha the otis 
ois mountains pies Guinea and eS SO 
itive o race. Prichard, while separat- 
este epi Ppa called Alfars or Malayu-Polynesian 
Spee 
Oceanic. people and constitute one of the most remarkable varieties 
“o nly language 
The only remote with which the Malayu-Pol 
sian tongucs have been connected is that of Madagascar. The 
Davde wane lkel Ge cea comune, Portuguese and 
tate loexpl rin mer to a t Maley resemblance by Craw- 
mia ex il o the Todian Ovens fo Madagasc rosa 
He ts a exp wale jropeiditior ng 
comin doe few words but extends 
to entire structure of the which preserves the full 
Malayan characteristics natch Be agala to a much greater extent 
reap of sr mrciny abe Lapp Vie To account 
for this romarkable fact he considered tha richard, who edopted tis 
who adopted this 
opinion, had } gaviouly: peneatak: tint thor isi Was more 
nal comand with the Tagua tan wih ay tr Indonesian 





, yu-Polynesian 








i the Malagasi language = is tot 
Mr Ellis, the historian of Madagaster, conjectures that 

the Sayers the dominant tribe, are a colony from Java. 
The physical characteristics common to the Burmah-Chinese 


* Seo Mr Earl 
Vol IV pe » explanation of the origin of the term, Jowrn. Ind. Arch. 
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and the insular tribes have often been remarked as strongly fayour- 
ing the supposition that they belong to one family, and coincidences 
in manners and customs have from time to time been noticed, 
but not of sufficiently decided a character, or numerous enough, 
ta lead to any positive inferences as to community of origin. Sir 
Stamford Raffle considered it probable that the tide of population 
originally flowed towards the islands from that quarter of the Con- 
tinent en buona Siam and China.* 

Dr Prichard makes the following general remarks on the subject 
of the relation of the Oceanic tribes to those of the Continents. 
“The tribes of people who inhabit the widely spread tracts of this 
Great Oceanic region differ among themselves and from the rest 
of mankind in physical and moral characters. Some of them bear 
certains traits of resemblance to the bordering nations of the coasts 
which surround the Great Ocean on different sides; but none of 
these traits are so strongly marked or of such a kind as to identify 
the insular tribes with those of the adjacent main-lands, or to afford 
nental nations. We can neither deduce the tribes of the Oceanic 
isles from the races of people who inhabit the Peruvian Cordillera 
on Siioicesiene: honiee ct the grenl-DOe of the ocean, nor from the 
inhabitants of the South African mountain-ridges which enclose 
it on the western side. The only continental a ye where human 
tribes exist plainly allied to the native races of the islands is the 
south eastern extremity of Asia, on the remarkable ps ; 
which may be regarded as a southern prolongation of that conti- 
nent into the Indian Ocean. There;—namely in the peninsula of 
Malacca,—tribes of wild people inhabit inland tracts, who are 
different from each other in physical characters, and who bear a 
resemblance to more than one of the races of the Great Ocean. 
It is possible that-this may have been the point from which all 
these races originally came. It must however he observed that 
the inhabitants of the Malayan coast, who are known to be allied to 
the natives of the adjacent islands, are believed, apparently on 
sufficient grounds, to have been originally colonies from the 
islands.” Mr Crawfurd was still more impressed with a sense of 
the extreme darkness of the early history of the tribes of the Ar- 
vee t He remarked in 1820,—“ ae present — we 
I ear we must pronounce that the origin of the nations 
which inhabit the Indian islands seems buried” in unfathomable 
obscurity, and hardly appears lees mysterious than’ that of the 

* In previous papers in this Journal I have referred the primary lank-haired. 
| in tribes to oi eeeee Site peamrelit, ee The present condition of the 
Todion Vol. Lp. 10; “Customs common to the Hill tribes borde 
on Assam nnd those of the nian Archipelago” Vol II. p. 220-236 ; “A general 
sketch of Sumatra” Vol. ITI. p. 302,32. of these papers I remarked 
the af Indonesian civilisation and customs up to the om be 
of Ultra-India. It will be seen in indy refined be | aden 


and a more extended comparison of custom, | to confirm 
views indicated in the above papers. 
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Under this conviction I have for some years endeavoured to 
collect more information, and as language is the foundation of 
all sound ethn Sy, my principe dist a Were gat 
The labour of ing vocab is a very slow one, and I 
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of the insular languages which T bel yc, Gibets I compared 
the structure of those of which I had some knowledge wi the 
Burmah-Chinese, Tartarian, Tibeto-Indian, Older Indian, African 
and American groups, and made a comparative vocabulary of 
a little more than 300 words of 135 of Sah ilo langrangees. 
These I have partially compared with each other and with about 
120 ofthe Continental languages that appeared to have connection 
with them.* This vocabulary I inten to publish with an essay 
on the comparative structure of the different Aaa as a sequel 


to my second eay on the langus of the Indian Archipel + 
which appeared in the number of this Journal for am 


last. 





é time likely to be occupied in inting it is so much 
than I « setted and dicolen Snadber’ ob itn Wate 
80 much accumulated on my hands, that I have been induced 


to alter m _ ving @ more full examination of the lang- 
unges until 1 can accompany it by this vocabulary Pelt | 


to give the results of a gem preliminary 

of Che Archipelago and of the regions’ with which it appears to 
have positive connections, The ehquiries which this has suggested, 
and the many directions in which they diverge, prove the 


| person, and 
| J shall better aid in the progress of our knowledge by 
laying the ‘general facts and conclusions at once before my readers, 
instead of waiting for years till the completi and comparison 
of more full data shews to what extent they are to be modified 
or iar Even to — all the results from pe small 
vocabulary which it is ca of vi ome » Fequires much collateral 
enquiry for almost every word. When | ee finished its analysis, 
the inferences that have already been obtained, will, I believe, 

con msiderably more definite and positive. Although the 
facts that I shall proceed at once to lay before the reader, will 
maintain their interest and value in all our future inquiries, it 
will not, I hope, be overlooked that the present series of essays are 
Te a ae | | vali 

In briefly adverting, as I have done above, to the state of opinion 
respecting the insular langua and races, my object has been 
not only to shew the necessity that exists for more extended obser- 
vation in the Archipelago itself but to ayoid frequent allusions to 
controverted points. ‘The cause of truth will be best served b 


xing up the whole subject as independently and freshly as it is 
pole to doy nar the‘aind as ey and aly st 
researches. If therefore I may leas frequently allude to the 
labours and opinions of such men as Marsden, Crawfard and 


* T have Bot been able to insert more than a few words in several 
net pry presented to me due acknowledgment will be made when they are 
of Languages—Journ. Ind. Arch, Vol, IT. pe 7 . es - 
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Humboldt than eccasion may seem to call for, it is from a fear 
ihat the respect I entertain for them mi t unconsciously interfere 
with the free and unbiassed expression of the opinions which I may 
be led to form, or at least necessitate a more detailed examination 
of their arguments, when I do not adopt their conclusions, than 
there is space for in this Journal. The ex lanation of my own 
Views anc their grounds, when completed, wi | I trust be found to 
meet most doubts that may, in such cases, occur to those who are 
familiar with their works. At the conclusion of the enquiry I 
shall review the history of the progress of our knowledge of Oceanic 
ethnology, when I sh endeavour to form a just estimate of the 
opinions of each writer with reference to the body of facts of 
which he was in possession at the time of possonlgurng thom 3.255 
I believe the new data which I shall by that time have communi- 
cated, will tend, in a considerable measure, to reconcile some of 
the more important opinions where they are discordant. An 
opportunity wil aloo be thus afforded of deine J writers mack 
able English, Dutch, French, Spani and writers, much 
of the more essential matter of whose contributions will be em- 
bodied in the ethnographic part of this enquiry. 
We may oe a from what gavin ae aera 
has yet b aaa to eee ayu-Polynesian ethnology 
as a whole, and with the aid o nil the kinds of evidence which are 
available. The languages have been partially compare , and the 
hysical data, which lie more upon the surface, have sufficient 
for a more full examination of that ion of the subject. But, 
although admirable descriptions of the arts, religions, mant 
customs and other characteristics of the Malay Javanese, and 
Polynesians have been given, they have not beet treated a5 @ 
whole, nor have those of all the tribes, barbarous and civilised, 
been compared with a view to in whether any positive 
fundamental connection can be traced amongst them.” Ap 
As a sufficiently distinct and comprehensive idea of the objects 
of ethnology, and the nature and di culties of its enquiries, is not 
very generally previ at, for indeed it has hardly yet ® ) brought 
into shape, it will be nece to offer some remarks on the subject, 
with special reference to the Indi Archipelago, and asa preparation 


mind of the reader embraces, at the commencement, & more 
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nations and their developments." | Whether all men are descended 
from one stock or not} may be placed apart as an enquiry by itself 
for those who think it worth while to pursue it in the present state 
of our knowledge. All are agreed that man is of one kind. If 
the millions who now le the earth had some hundreds of 
progenitors instead of a pair, the science which the definition 


comprises will remain unaffected, for in every nation that has been 
discovered, human nature is found to be fundamentally the same, 


and the phenomena which are exhibited by the most distant tribes 
reserve the same relations to ethnic development. The general 
wea which we form of man as a race, plastic within certain limits 
to physical nature, time and the influence of his own kind, or 
essentially variable and pr ive, and our conclusions as to the 
nature and laws of his variation and pre are the same whether 
we investigate the Oceanic, the Adie oF the European nations. 

It is thus obvious that although a complete ethnology cannot be 
attained until all tribes have been ethnically described and com- 
pared, most of the human elements of its essential laws,—that is, so 


much as relates to man only and not to the np ee character of 
the habitable globe,—must be discoverable from the study of even a 
single people, if pursued with a due combination of mental and 
physiological science. In every nation causes are incessantly 
operating which would be ssp of producing all the varieties of 
man, if circumstances favoured instead of counteracting or in 

their influence. But there is always a tendency in the minds 
of observers to one of two extremes. Ww 'e either cannot separate 
the cause from its peculiar action amongst the people we are 
observing, and so cannot rise to the ethnic view of the 1 vets at all 

° : ped arrheager ping ann earning sn) , Which I would consider 
aa a subordinate portion of Ethnology rather t science, 
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or we generalize too much or too abstractly, and draw purely 
ical instead of ethnic conclusions. All will therefore 


nce avoid main ua ofthe scence comparison 


Por the ethnology of any gi pbaible the first requirement isa 
accural in it and in the adjacent and 
estah agen, wi chan mean ons has existed in recent or 
historical times. This embraces the geogra ical limitsand thenum- 
bers of the tribe, the physical hy of its location, and its rela- 
tions of all kinds to satiogiiceds a surrounding and more distant tribes. 
The environments of the race thus ascertained, the Individual man 
must be described in his ph iological and mental charaeteristics 
and in his language. The Family i in all its peculiarities of formation 
and preservation, the relative position of its members, its labours 
and. its amusements, must next be studied. The eration of 
milves into Communities united socially but not politically is also 
‘ be considered. Lastly, the Clan, Society, Tribe or Nation as a 
political unity, either isolated, confederate or subordinate, must be 
mvestigated in all its institutions, customs and relations. To each 
of these unities, individual, family, social and national, belongs 
appropriate arts and usages, including those of religion, all however 
springing from, or coloured by, tie Ghasushtslatiew of the of the individual. 
Although I have placed the physical and mental character at 
the head of the ethnic traits, as being that which constitutes the race, 
preserves ar identity throughout all changes of manners and 
customs, and to these a distinctive aspect, it must be borne in 
mind that it tp not a primary normal existence capable of being 
ascertained, but results from all the conditions under which the 
race has lived, and can only be tolerably well known through as 
much of these as are not lost to us in the past. The Apiry cha- 
racter of a race is only less complex than the mental, and indeed 
they are mutually dependent; the first, with every new individual 
in the continuous reproduction of the race, giving the primary 
form or tendencies to the latter ; and the latter, from generation to 
generation, reacting on and modifying the former.* We cannot 
get a true and deep insight into national mental character as a 
whole, save as the result of a complete knowledge of all other 
national characteristics and of all that is preserved of the 
national history. The principal element in the investigation of 


| By mental character I do snot intend to express organ wlty cman What 
Sep ery EG tie enpaalc uatk cnr 
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the intellectual character and the seuar gt which it has been ed 
loped, is a thorongh acquaintance with the language, not merely 
philologically, though that goes a long way, but as it really exists in 
the mouths of the people. We must listen to their speech in play 
and busi both in its every day form, and in the more measured 
and artistic one which it assumes in orations, songs, pocms, narra- 
tions, and in literature where it exists. 

When we attempt to enquire into the cause or origin of any of 
the facts presented by an ethnic monograph of the kind we have 
indicated, we find that very little light $s to be obtained in the 
history of pall anseesce tribe. It suggests numerous enquiries but 
can answer only a few. If we confine our attention to it, the great 
mass of its characteristics are soon lost in a dark and seemingly 
impenetrable antiquity. But although each race, when thus tak 
by itself, vanishes along its separate path, it assumes an entirely 
new aspect when we compare it with other races. The great ethnic 
unity which it forms at the present epoch, disintegrates and decom- 
poses as we carry back our EY pds a evened 
civilisation gradually disappearing, and are at last impressed wi 
easiest mt of the ethnie constituents of the race has its 
history, sometimes merely forming a chapter in that of a general 
indigenous development, but often leading us to other races and 
regions. We find it necessary, at an carly stage of our enquiries, 
to recognize for many races a probability, and for all a possibility, 
of their physical, linguistic, moral and artistic or formative traits 
having each their history, which, at some era in the past, separates 
itself from that of the others. We must even be prepared to find 
races which preserve nothing of their stock save certain primary 

ysical peculiarities and mental tendencies, and which derive their 

| , customs and habits from numerous distinct sources, 
There is great complexity and ag yet some confusion in our 
glimpses into pre-historic times, and at present there i no reason 
to expect that the cloud will ever be mad lifted. But much is 
even now being accomplished which will throw light on the 
ancient movements and relations of races, and no man who 
considers what geology was at no distant date, and what has been 
done for it in a single generation, will indulge in any feeling but 
that of a confident expectation of a similar advance in ethnology 
before the present generation has closed its labours. If th 
whole science be a necessary result of the nature with which 
man is endowed and the very varied physical characteristics of the 
globe, if its laws be in constant operation wherever human tribes, 
or families,—which are undeveloped tribes,—exist, it is clear that 
our researches will bring to light no facts which a science based on 
eae ghbausnae aed adawsudreed reget ss times, will not account for 
and surround with a number of other facts. As far back as the 
world was possessed by numerous races as it is at present, they must 
have had mutual relations, near or more remote, co that facts 
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clearly established in the pre-historic time of any one nation give 
us, as it were, a fooling im that era of the world. We may be 
surrounded by darkness which faint glimmerings only may pierce 
for a time. But when we have made advances to other points 
or from other directions, and scattered our lights over the ancient 
world, we shall find them numerous and near enough at particular 
places to shew us, in faint outline, the old nations and their con- 


nections. 
The only entrance to this ancient word ms Srous ugh the present. 
We ane understand the truc value or bearings of archaic facts 
unless our minds be imbucd with a just sense of the nature 
operation of the various ethnic forces which are pally mankind 
now, as they must always have done. We must begin by makin, 
ourselves acquainted with the causes and extent of the influences 
which physical geography exercises on nations, and which nations 
exercise on each other.* Although the historic period is 8 very con- 
tracted one in the Indian Archipe ,ithappens, from the great num- 
ber of distinct tribes and the favorab position of many for receiving 
and communicating influences, that it presents a peculiarly rich 
and interesting field for the observation of modern ethnic phe- 
nomena. In no other part of the globe are so many races in 
mutual contact. In none probably has there been a more constant 
and various succession of foreign influences. Commerce, piracy, 
conquest and religion have each produced the most extensive dis- 
turbances and changes. Civilizations of aie gee and foreign 
origiz, have caused particular races to expan till the old balance 
of power, or rather of barbarous impotence and inertia, has been 
destroyed, and wide spread conquests and colonisations have been 
the consequence. Tribes have been enslaved, exterminated or forced 
to retire from the open ethnic stage and its civilising influences 
into the obscurity and barbarism of nomadic jungle life, while 
other remnants of the ancient pc rs of the land have sought a 
precarious home in lonely creeks, coasts and islets. Civilisations, 
and the languages and arts of civilised races, have also had their 
conquests ox quieter and more lasting kind. No fact in human 
history is more striking than the mode and extent of the engraftment 
of the religion, and much of the langt , of ancient India, upon 
the races of eastern Java. It is one of those great and pe | 
revolutions of which we have a few parallel instances in other 
parts of the world in historic times, and which, jel pace hte 
such a region, renders it necessary to bear in mind the possibility 
similar events having taken pee rg ota periods. 
t present a very great variety of € ic phenomena is pre 
sented by the Aritcuae, There can badly be a pth ae 
stance in its historic and archaic times that has not a commentary 
* We have confined ourselves in the following pa general sintemen | 
of those influences as bave most Saeed Cathe Indonesian tribes. Tin puke 


quent special papers contain a mass of Wlustrative facts. 
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in some fact that is now happening. Ethnic operations are slowly 
going on in our | ee which must have the most important 
influence on the future condition of all its races. Social changes, 
movements of families to new localities, hundreds of varieties of 
intermixture of blood, the slow engraftment of foreign habits, 
complex influence exerted by the mere presence of foreign colonists 
and traders more powerful and civilised than any indigenous race, 
all this is in progress before our eyes, and its nght observation and 
description will supply a great body of ethnic phenomena capable 
of illustrating all past times, and without which we cannot duly 
estimate the whole bearings of the facts that our archaic researches 
may bring to light. From the great extent and varied character 
of the insular region, it presents remarkable combinations of open 
ami secluded districts, so that while every successive foreign influ- 
ence has been spread over tracts, no stage of ethnic develop- 
ment that has ever existed in it, is wholly obliterated. The 
animal life of the earliest savage tribes and the Riaraey and religious 
culture of the Hindu era, are now contemporary with Arabic and 
European civilisations, In no other region does the ent so 
fully preserve the past, and in none therefore does the observation 
of the one offer so broad and safe a foundation for a knowledge of 
The ial of physical geograph eh 

é Mmnwences | grapuy are amon the most 
important of all thoes that Ba ints ‘thnol rv. is these 
that the natural tendency of population to radiate on all sides 
from a nucleus or centre is checked, and particular paths and 
directions given to it. It is by these that man, although essentially 
one, physically and mentally, is maintained, even if he were not 
origi s moulded, in all the varieties which give rise to an ethno- 
logy: f the whole habitable globe had becn as uniform in surface 
and climate as some of the great platcaus are, there might have 
been several human tribes but they would have been pliysicall 
alike, and the facility of mutual intercourse would have prevented 
any considerable and permanent deviations in intellectual culture 
and manners, or even in | age. By the actual disposition and 
structure of the land, the diversity and consequent development of 
mankind have been as effectually secured as if many families had 
been created in every region, and each been sent forth provided with 
a distinct, inspired | 1 While man remains in a state of 
ethnic infancy, as he still does in many places, every mountain 
valley becomes the cradle of a tribe and the nursery of a language. 
In regions like those of Eastern Asia every geographical ex- 
tension of a tribe, every separation of families, is equivalent, in 
this era, to a new creation. growth of communities beyond a 
few families is impossible save in rare spots which confine wander- 
ings within narrow limits, and at the same time favour the growth 
of population. Whether therefore there was originally but a 
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single pair or many distinct families speaking one language, or 
there isa cameos stocks with as man languages, the action of 
the physical character of the surface of the globe would, in the 
course of time, have predominated and moulded the ethnology in 
conformity with itself, unless we draw again on imagination and 
suppose the counteracting inflnences of arts and civilisations to 
have been inspired, or developed with supernatural erp 
The observation of the existing operation of terrestrial physics on 
races, is not confined in its results to a knowledge of general lawe. 
Geology has demonstrated that the present aspect of the globe's 
surface is essentially the same as that which it must have had for 
many thousands of years, and from a period antecedent to the 
existence of man. We are thus enabled to carry back the great 
causes of the actual distribution and diversities of mankind, to the 
remotest period to which any ethnic evidence can possibly conduct 
us. Whatever influences of this kind we can now observe in any 
ion, the same operated on its human inhabitants in all past times. 
We can pronounce positively what the effects of a particular country 
and climate would be on an uncivilised tribe long inhabiting it at 
way spon of the past." 
he basis of all our enquirics is thus an ethnic geography, which, 
while it has hardly any appreciable changes from natural causes, 
is capable of the utmost variation from human ones, The separate 
ethnic districts of one epoch and civilisation become united or still 
further subdivided in another. The old districts may retain all 
their primitive character in one part of a region, while they are 
obliterated by civilisation in other parts. The relation between 
man and the region in which be is placed, which determines the 
extent of particular ethnic seats or locations and their mutual 
influences, varies with his development. Every art, every intellectual 
impetns, alters it. The acquisition of fire, a spear, a knife, or a 
eanoe changes the position and distribution of the race, and 
enlarges the bounds of its separate locations. Whatever adda to 
the power of man over nature diminishes that of nature to confine 
him. Every discovery in the archaic erat whether of mechanical 
Spence the power of domesticating and using animals, or of 
cultivating grain, must have produced a revolution in the relation 
of the tribes to the region and to each other, Amidst the great 
differences thus existing contemporaneously from inequality of 
civilisation, or caused by the lapse of time, it is necessary to have 
some unit ag the base of our scale of ethnic seats. This can only 
be that of the lowest condition in which a tribe has been found 
living in a state of freedom. In this man is still nomadic and no 


rn aoe eeeanges Bn. cliente: atheten by the human race itself are to be taken into 


t This era touches the present in many districts. Civilisation may lift it, and 
! lower it again, im different periods of the progression of the same 
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society beyond that ofa few families is formed, but his weeny? 
are confined to a limited tract. It has greater ad lvantages than 
other places he may have visited or than surrounding tracts, or 
he cannot leave it without severe exertion to overcome natural 
obstacles, sect omara ea chor 
ingress,—or ha ; m some strong temporary im or he- 
cessity, forced himself into it, the niclleckine or tra ‘cnn of the 
difficulties, exagg by the lapse ilies? may prevent his 
attem pling to leave it,"—or the tribe may be debarred by the 
ity of jealous or hostile ones from pursuing their migration. 
in the course of its wanderings, it has encountered strange tribes 
and suffered from their attacks, it may voluntarily remain in a tract 
which it finds to be secluded. The boundless nomadic spirit which 
is inconsistent with any location and any development, and in 
which man has no more ie pg sential poo rica ene the 
iger who journeys through it lingering for a time if he food 
obi sbesslant dhs aaly ‘Checked sithar ti by the character of a 
particular locality or Ey ee rrenentt of other tribes. The loca- 
i : 7 the operation of either of 
these causes, vary with aitone of tho verso aad Was Seceiaes ot 


Eastern Asia and Oceanica there are ably several 
thousands of such primary locations of tribes. the vase tasea 
tainous aud hilly ee with dense fi these seats are 

ly cireumecri n open steppes 
Set Sienna a as ane Satan 
egress, that the families which first wandered into them probably 
fe a isolated tribes. In others, while the obstacles to constant 
mutual intercourse are | none exist to hinder occa- 
or accidental contact. In different clans or branches 
of ‘fami atid cateete  caaisuablo deans but with the 
bgt pees Sie epee oe 
i ae eens a ‘edi time, estrang- 
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wi Ctra sdvastages ere ot rang, we naturally Lok to 
other natural wasingges: ere, WoL, wanting, /we: Salen to 
them as the earliest cradles of civilisation in most d 

When at this early stage we direct our attention rom 5 partielas 
primary locations to to wide regions of the land, we see thatmany seats, 
although sufficiently separated to: prods distinct tribes, are united 
by the practicabilit mig seep en: eee ne y wander- 
ing from one to These are theregions of thedispersions and 


sea shores, sea basins and oceanic or monsoon districts. Even 
although there may, originally or successively, be more than 
one stock in such a region, the constant opsrentee ive a yeners 
or mig causes will, in a long period of time, give a genera 
resemb on the crop w Mek la eb 35 Sr on oe eek aka 
more marked in others, until new tribes are poured into it and the 
process of assimilation has to be recommenced. Well marked 
and bounded as the great physical districts generally are, few of 
them are 80 comy letely walled in as to prevent families occasionally 
emerging from them. If the wanderers do not find their way into 
cabal’ seats, where they will be changed, absorbed or destroyed 
hn ee 





seat intemen int of Senin comeing ee 
or hostile,—and the of persons of one clan or 
tribe by another. Some of the | ions thus established are of a 
kind. Others are involuntary, accidental 
and maces ‘the region, and the condition of 
the tier shall m time to time take place. Their 
frequency eatin Seeger octane 
por bv But everywhere es sae eile Ngee pate 
cient, in many districts, to preserve are to si daar 
mutual action of the intellectual development, ri 


customs of the different tribes, while, im others o . 
to produce little appreciabl ts. Sometimes influence, 
w | : or occasional, is reciprocal, or radiates and crosses 
in many directi Sometimes the structure of the land only 
allows it to have one direction. It flows from one tribe or 
"eae eo rae 
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civilisation, and the mental character of the tribes who possess it. 
The more regular expansion of these districts is caused by the 
gradual improvement of the arts, the birth of commercial naviga 
tion, the growth of knowledge, and the consequent loss of the 
prejudices and timiditics which are nursed by isolation or confined 
peocraphical experience. But arts are advanced far more rapidly 
than science is nequired, or boldness and enterprise substituted for 
fear and the tyranny of habit. Hence the expansion of the district 
i exceodingly slow. Nations often remain for ages endowed with 
the power, without acquiring the will, to take possession of it in 
all its extent. There are other less constant and more powerful 
influences than arts and the desire of traffic, which not only accele- 
rate, although they may also retard, the enlargement of the district, 
but give it different boundaries from those which it has for com- 
meree and colonisation. The predatory spirit, ambition and religion 
incite to great enterprizes, which often carry the civilised nation 
beyond the range of its commercial world, and bring it in contact 
with tribes which commerce alone would never, or not till later 
ages, have sought out. | 

Each development thus enlarges the ethnic worlds and obliterates 
many of the ancient geographical barriers, but even when boat navi- 
gation has reached its utmost limits, and an intercourse has been 
established between different great regions, so that they are united 
although possessed by distinct races, physical geography still keeps 
the globe divided into several distinct human regions.* It is not 
until ships have been built, and navigation has improved with other 
urts, that these last boundaries disappear. The globe is circum- 
navigated and civilisation advances by sea and land to embrace all 
races and all realms in its powerful and assimilating influence. 
Lhe ethnic dispersion and division of mankind has done its 
appointed work in peopling the earth, and developing the human 
soul by the quickening effect of the contact and mixture of races and 


languages, A more active and powerful process of assimilation now 
commences which must sebRedd Ggrllendy physical means, until 
all mankind become one in intell and scientific culture, and 
every new advancement that genius achieves will be made not fora 
nation but forthe world. Itis only at this era, when it first becomes 
possible to understand the distribution and characters of races, and 
when, at the same time, the conversions, absorptions and extermina- 
tions of barbarous tribes by civilised nations or their colonies, shew 
that the work of assimilation and obliteration is nie proceeding, 
that a science of ethnology can exist. Many tri Esk ready 
been swept away. Others, in the course of a single generation, 
have lost many of the habits of thousands of years. Before 
Captain Cook's work is seventy years old, the language, religion 

* All or m of these however, in the course of great periods, mnat became 
penciratal by influences succeaslvely comanntiog from ehucen ts 5 : F regions: 
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end manners of England meet us in the Indian Archipelago in the 
3 of Polynesians, who have received them through America® 

We have considered physical geography us prescribing the seats 
which nations occupy in different stages of advancement, the com- 
munication between different seats, und the es merging of 
many into one, but to gain a correct idea of the operation of geu- 
graphy as a whole on monkind as a whole, we must view the 
subject historically and with special reference to the movements 
of races. We then sce that while in every considerable region 
there are retired districts and tribes which long remain unaffected 
by all the changes that go on in the more open and accessible seats 
of population, there are also great hizhways of ethnic intercourse 
and advancement which have determined the lines of migrations, 
and exercised a paramount influence on the history of man. These 
are certain of the same tracts that first connect races or serve as 
wide seats for kindred clans. The more permanent consist of all 
open spaces capable of being traversed by man, but incapable of 
being continuously inhabited by him. A t plateau like a sea 
connects distant tribes on its margin. With these may be ranked 
large rivers. A second class of highways consists of the cousts 
of continents and islands; a third, of chains and groups of islands 
and traversuble mountains. DGefore the use of boats the mountains 
of the Malay Peninsula afforded the =~ route by which it could 
be traversed. Of all these highways the most important are the 
oceanic. It is these only that are capable of giving to nn advanced 
civilisation effective and universal dominion. In earlicr ages the 
oceanic highways are marked out by monsoons and prevailing 
winds, In every considerable maritime region the ethnologist must 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with these. The winds and 
currents, whether periodical or irregular, that now carry the pran 
or canoe where ite occupants wish, or hurry it away out of its 
course, exerted the same motive power in all periods of the human 
history of the region. The certainty of the occasional transporta- 
tion of men into distant districts by this power in every age must 
be born in mind. The limits of the regular winds and currents 
must be ascertained, because each marks out an ethnic highway ;. 
and it is equally necessary to know the irregularities to which they 
are subject, because each of these establishes a temporary route in 
an unusual direction, by which it is possible for boats to be carried 
out of the repune of monsoons, trade and other regular winds. One 
aceident of the kind in many centuries might suffice to give a popu- 
lation to a district previously uninhabited, because a single pair can 
originate arace. We are yearly obtaining more facts in Oceanica 
respecting this cause of the dispersion of mankind. It has been 


ately saw some Honoluln youths in Singapore for the first time. Their 


‘I 
seme he dress, manners and speech were calculated to make a strong 
mm alter a 
in 1770, 


perusal of the account of Couk’s reception and death at Hawaui 
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far more influential than was formerly supposed, and it is now quite 
certain that in the earliest stage of maritime art, that of rude 
canoes or even rafts, families may be borne to sea and saved on 
distant coasts. Reduce the proportion of moe proses castaways 
as we may, the lowest will suffice to people the shores and ar- 
chipe of the Indo-Pacific Ocean." 

TE Se ee an meg 
which I intend to treat the ethno! uipe : 
above views of the necessary dispersion of mankind and multiplica- 
tion of separate tribes, and of their necessary reunion, y natural 
causes, should be kept constantly in mind, I will recapitula them 
in a more abstract form. ) 

Fe teune abi ebuadapionio * ldo progression, acct 
mankind being capab multiplication by geomet Tess 
it follows that whatever acter of normal centres be assumed, 
their expanding cireumferences must meet and successive centres of 
assimilation be formed, from the more powerful of which influences 
will sneer th the — human men aa pees war 
genous. After all allowances are made yaical impediments, 
diversities of organism and character, and destrnctions of tribes, a 
certain average rate of progression must remain, and the results 
will be ultimately the same however much the rate be diminished. 
The great work of assimilation is never interrupted. Particular 
civilisations may cease to be contagious, particular races may 
become secluded or perish, but others propaga or receive new 
influences, or keep in action the old. A uniform covert g of ideas, 
an social, scientific and artistic, that has become ed over 

* the globe, may be rent and its continuity broken, but the 
very siaeany Vik easioeed it, barbaric as its first character ma 
be, will become the cradle of a new and higher civilisation whic 
may in its turn, overspread the world.t 

f the lowest ethnic locations which 





of 2 ittle affected by 
the revolutions that have happened around them, or, by the partial or 
occasional influence of more civilised tribes. It is probable how- 
ever that pone now exist who have entirely eluded this influence, 


first born out by the tides or currents of rivers, to the 

ventared to trast himeait it, the islands were uninhabited. i pro- 
portion of all the pairs that did not perish and reached s new crv wen et or 
, But as , the castaways would generally be ad oF 
killed by one of commtnl thes, 

¢ Tt most never be overlooked. that every kind of ethnic district from Ts Pi 
mary seats to wide » ond ) of human development from tha 
forthe lant, 6.000 ye for a eed previa and 
rt years and a period 

es erilan cuntack and apaeatetion ave always been variously operat- 
in t of the world, and frequently in the same district. 
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peseeagre sore seclusion reenact retired and unaltered 
tribes, has been owing more to fear or antipathy than to positive 
and uninterru Ye Fae Tac eeerpriiichs ibe of which I 
have been a e to examine the language and customs, I have 
found evidence of considerable acquisitions having been obtained 
from other tribes. The only places where anything like perfect 
seclusion is now to be sought, are towards the heads of | river 
masins in jungle covered and thinly peopled districts. The com- 
mercial, predacious and migratory spirit of the more civilised 
Indonesian races leaves pont of te smaller islands and river 
basins unexplored. They indeed tell us of wild races in the 
interior of the Malay Peninsula and of Sumatra whom ond 
Rarely nee and. who fiy from their sight. But the consistency wit 
which different narrators, in different countries, furnish them with 
iron hands and other supernatural characteristics, shews that these 
exist only in traditionary faith. There are however some races so 
very timid and wild, thet even the Binua have but a limited 
intercourse with them. It is more probable that some of the 
tribes near the great watersheds in the interior of Borneo will be 
found to be in a considerable degree isolated, although even this is 
doubtful. The aborigines of the interior of the great Kahayan 
end i I believe, know any tribes more oa save a of 
| " Pari who, they say, have tails, but who are certainly not 
pc te ga a i tr foarte subsists between 


| may | 
In Sumatra all the best lands of the interior have long been 
occupied by civilised tribes, and the less favorable tracts are no- 
where so extensive and secluded as to place barriers between the 
scattered families of Lubu, Kubu, and ung and the cupidity of 
the Malay and other races, The Philipines preserve more inter. 
esting examples of an ach to the normal condition of the 
epi In many parts of the mountainous interior the obstacles 
to a mutual intercourse of the spiral-haired tribes are considerable. 
Every valley contains an independent tribe, and so much is the 





and remain in the possession of rude tribes like the Telan- 
y Bugis or Malayan praus. The interior of S. Eastern Asia 
presents wider blanks than the Archipelago, but there is no reason 
to believe that any completely isolated tribes will be found in it. 
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Every wild or alpine which it contains is surrounded, and 
often partially ger tekst neg pc sen anita ar 
peoples who are spread over all its more favoured and much of its 
more mountainous and inh ble tracts, Some of the Khunung 
and other wild tribes the north nnd north-cast of the basin 
of the Irawadi, may be completely mountain-locked and shut in 
from all access, but it is more probable that even they are every- 


shiny dinecliy as indirectly in contact wiih the Tibetans or Muanc- 

a gp ace aC ge sf oak pac aatnend ese T 
valley of Manipuri contains several tribes distinct 
nga? and it is THR IES that other dette bt tes to barre 
parts of the mountain lands between tie Irawadi and the Bralima- 
tra, as well as in the uyper basin of the former, present « similar 
fingustia diverrence. But we have already learne:l enough to be 
certain that isolation cannot exist in this region. In the nomadic 
tribes of Australia we have instances of a certain degree of isolation 
combined with a considerable geographical range, but still retain- 
ry armepard of — sents, the increased lnnits of cote 
y perennially prescribed by ebaracter 

“ubaraner Fk ie to the usternnd Shah oe iinet look: fac tribes eit 
have been longest isolated. The seclusion of ov Polynesian 
tribe is evidently modern, and it is‘only amongst the Des ane 

that an ancient isolation is possible. Wo hone too Hale of them 
to pronounce that none snch will be found, but the character of 
the eh both as to lands and winds, tends to counteract the 
time rudeness of the race, an it will be extraordinary if the 
aval on consequence of a better acquaintance with an insular people, 
the discovery ofan w od am inkmmeceise hetwcen ik aad ther Selenide, dose ant 
case Pilot lat Pages caeoay gett peep el 
org in broke Ioan ie hich resul posses 

or ocations, W t from the 
sion of canoes, are still so common in the Archipelago that we must 
se pelpsliy te the upper nerignble: portions of ieee fat ay 
is principally in u na rivcrs 

preserve much alan tal cieaatee tat but many emall rivers are 
etill chieity 3 in the ee ee The most fertile 
united setae ev cipal river » even 
“8 a7 rn hina Io 





in the 

hes Ww it has been occupied, and to transmit ign 
far into the interior. Save in Java, each 

river basin in the ro 5b an ch ha pele 

in its history and present population, as to demand a distinct place 

for itself in the ethnography 

the 
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more important enquiries are of paramount importance. Their 
number, variety sath ig have exercised a power over 
Gg wasn history cf ta veatoee On the one hand, they break up 
and separate the habitable land into a vast number of distinct 
human seats of varied character and extent,—some only ae 
for tho maintenance of a few families, and others 
tal character hile, on the other che 
sty Gt tha ‘whole 66 be enka by a lower stage of maritime art 
civilisation than that which any other region of equal extent 
would require to unite it, These peculiarities, combined with 
those of its position with reference to the shores of the great 
on ssi side, Geeaud by tthe nea | Py Armas 
no recion in the same stages of advance- 
ment. Amongst the ten bation whose ini influence has Been in 
operetion during all historic times and is uninterrupted at 
t day, we shall particularly advert to the China, Malscon 
Java, Manjrkasar, Solo, unpiarg sg Banda, Papua, Jilolo- 
Papnan Popua-Australian and Papua-Micronesian seas, and 
hipelagian sess of Johore, the Transjavan or Timorean chain, 
igayan group, the Moluccas, Rostern Melanesia and of the 
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By the coasts, winds and currents of the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
the Archi again forms a part of a still wider ethnicregion, or 
rather it enters into two. On the one hand, it is but a continuation 
of the eastern shore of the Indian Ocean, thecoastsof which connect 


Papua islands and the Keb ond Aro archipelarces. 4th 
Southern or S. the southern or vas Chale Java 
and New Gaines or from the Timor Lant ¢ . The 
of the first division are # mruiah pepper bare pe of 
division not a 


tinctive name is the Southern chaln which has a close ethnic connection. As it is 
, the great seat of piracy in the Indian Archipe I shall term it 





Piratania, including under that name Mindanao, and the crowd of other 
islands extending from Mindanao to the N. E. coast of B: 0 and sops r the 
Mindoro the Solosea. In the 3rd division, 5. E. Indonesia, 


as subordinate groups, the Molukaz,-Halamahera, Ternate, Tidore, va Molukas), 
Banda, Ceram, &c. Molukas'-and the Keh-Arus. ‘The sea ba: 
seas with the margisal basion of thelr afiuent river el Devel Bd 


eapensenes 7 parse! ly as well as ethnographically, I 
| in of cy tng will be the Java-besis so 
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it with Africa, Arabia, Persia, India and Burmah. On the other * 
advances as a great insular band far into the Pacific, mergi 
the remote and wide Polynesian region and fronting the w 
eastern coast of Asia, with which its connection is assisted by i 
numerous islands of Micronesia stretching up to the Japanese Ar- 
ceapale?, while by the Formosa-Philipin 2 chain j it unites with the 
the Chinese empire in tember the western boundary of 
the North Pacific. Although we are far from thinking that the 
ethnic relation of Polynesia to America is of the nature maintained 
by some authors, we must not overlook the fact that the western 
coast Rae rasa tah is connected by the Pacific basin with all ite 
other bounding lands ae ae, ae tee pens oe gee 
the whole is uted by alliances, direct and indirect, some proving 
communications before the historical period between particular 
districts now eppeecty isolated from each other, and others 
indicating mutua still more remote, and haying a far wider 
“ages agar | if not geographically. The region embraced 
this class of cea, uniting the oceans on each side of the 
Indo-Polynesian islands, may be termed the Great Oceanic region. 
The continents of the Old an New Worlds surround it on all 
sides save the south, and it includes directly the countries lying on 
its borders, and in:irectly all those that are ethnically connected 
with them. As ethnology ailvances it will probably be found that 
this region will enlarge, till its influence reaches the ancient 
Sct tribes of the Euro-Asiatic continent through the highway 
of Mid-Asia, and thus becomes coincident with the habitable part 
of the globe. Researches into the Finnish and earliest Mediterrs- 
nean languages already point to this reanlt. 

These great basins have several subordinnte ethnic regions to 
which it is necessary to advert if we desire to trace to their 
sources the successive foreign elements that have been introduced 
into the Archipelego. The principal one in the North Pacific is 
that which is surrounded by the Japanese, Luchuan, Meinkoshima, 
Formosa, Philipine, Palos, Oluthy, Marianne, and Bonin 
groups. On the 8. E. it merges in the Micro-Polynesian band; 
on the 8. we it constitutes a portion of the Indian Archipelago ; 
on the N. W. it forms the outer boun of the China-Corean 
basin ; on the N. it connects itself with the Uo heardels pea 
and Okhotsk seas, and is thus brou, it into direct ethnic union 
onnection with the E. districts of M. and N. Asia. The China 
Sea unites the Indian Archipelago primitively with the great ethnic 

of 8. E. Asia by the districts of the | Kiang, Tongkin, 
ion and Menam and the marginal Chinese and Anam 


ip 





the he continent Polis Fae ever elke 
connected more inland with all the previous basins, as well as 
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the great eastern one of the Pr Gb The latter is in- 
timately connected with that of the Hoang-ho, and forms with it 
the twin basin to which the niost adv “itend and powerful eastern 
civilisation owes its development. 

The Tibetan distriet* un: ttes all the preceding ones, connects them 


with the platcan of Mid Asia, nud abuts on the castern ex- 
tremity the rimitive Tranian region. 
The next of the Indian Oceanic basin is that of the 


Bay of Beng al or Indo-Malayou Sea which unites the western mar- 
n of the Ch ina Mala n basin with the eastern sea board of India. 
the rivers of the Indian Peninsula connect it closely with the 

western tonrrinal districts, the watershed being near the Indo- 

African sea, while the busin of the Ganges has its head nearly in the 

same longitude, we may cousider the whole of Indin.as a portion 

ofthis region. It contains theretore the district ofthe Malacca Straits, 
the marginal districts of the northern part of the Malay Peninsula, 
and the basins of the Salwin, Irawadiand Koledanall whichappertain 
also to the castern region. The districts that are peculiar to the 

Indo-Malayan basin, some however being common to it with the 

Indo-African basin, are those of the Brahmapntra, Ganges, Goda- 

very, Kishna and Nerbudda, with ihe salary districts between 

the Ganges on the one side and the Nerlmdda and Godavery on 
the other, the ¢ it Deklan and Sinucalese A peer and the 
western marginal districts. India is connected with the Tibeto- 

Indonesian region, landward by the passes of the Himalaya, the 

Asamese valley, and the eastern nwrgin of the lower Tirahmapatre 

basin, and oceanically by the coasts aud winds of the Bay of | 

By the latter it bas also a direct and independent connection with 

the insular portion of the first r 

The next region is that of the ‘African ee eee 
of the Ind in, the marginal district of Belachistan, the 
longitudinal one formed by the Persian Gulf and the basin 

Euphrates, the southern Arabian Setrot. at of ths Rod Ben, ene 

the marginal or Trans-Nilotic one of E. Africa. Of these the 


and with the western coast of India. Peninsula, enter- 

5 ane selations of thie Seportans Cestink (outa eee oe i 8 FeogTR- 
phienlly) to oll 5. E. Asin and to Aslanesiu Aslanesiu will be considered in an Sant 
paper. 

' That portion of the Indian Ocean from its N. W. boundary to 
Mocnabilt Channel and tncloding the Persian ‘Gut Asean Eee Sea and Rad Sen, 
It has bad much influence on the ethnology of Eastern ' Africa. The 
eastern on of the Indian Ocean may 
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be termed termed the Indo-Ax 
Arey ee Ht wep nay wren 
2 OTE. 
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mele both the eastern and western ee ne eee ee 
middle of the ocean that separates the Transindian from the African 
is placed so as at once ethnically to attract or be attracted 
by bol ey and to be affected by ites stank developments and move- 
ments the southern continental districts from the Ganges to 
the Nile. The ethnic region of the Indian Ocean may thus be 
considered as embracing at all periods the eastern districts of Africa 
and all the south western districts of Asia. Tts more usual northern 
is the great middle plateau of Asia, but this boundary is 
far from being a permanent one, and the southern Tere Be way 
connections with the rest of western Asia, as well as with the 
Euro-African basin of the a - We shall na or Pog 
attem more investigation of the various o 
ita ond a their diff ifferent Shoat a to each other, although we 
shall’ esi give a general classification of them with re- 
ference to their comparative inaccessibility and seclusion. Some, 
like man of the Arabian table lands, from the remotest times to 
which either history or ethnology can yet go back, have confined 
and sheltered the same tribes. Others are so open, either from 
being easy of-access, or from lying on or near the ethnic hi ighways, 
that ios: have here taaiees ad sented ex fosasioe (sth foreign 
influences. Some, guarded by formidable barriers and almost inap- 
hable on one side, have great passes and vallies, mountainous 
isthmuses or seas, which connect them with the adjacent districts on 
the other. The relative geographical positions often differ widely 
from the ethnic, The connection between the races at the two 
extremities of the vast plateau of Asia, is greater than that between 
the Tibetans of the Moxg ate Indus heh oar their neighbours the 
Siah Posh of the Hindu Kush ; and, to take a somewhat different 
illustration supplied by the genius of Europe, Singapore is ethni- 
cally nearer to all the principal rivers of the Archipelago, and even 
to numerous countries over the wholeglobe, than tothe Sabimba, who 
live within twenty miles of us in the jungles of Battam. So in early 
ages while, in many regions, the peo le of the seaboard districts 
and lower” river basins could have had hardly any knowledge of 
the inner highlands and their wild and scattered men, their rela- 
tions with each other must have extended over long lines of coast, 
and their influence been carried, from time to time, to new worlds 
washed by the same sea which had nurtured their infant navig 
tion. At present it is « h to draw attention to the fact 1 
numerous varieties exist in the character and a 
debate and in thetr velotionss that the latter at any one time, 
and far more when considered historically, are often exceedingly 
complicated ; that the Indian Archi is connected more or 
less directly with the whole of the region of the Toile Ocean ; 
and that | conection sof ach kind that it must ave begun 
Be eneweile eastern islands mitts! Pare Acar pdb 


began to creep along its coasts, the links of the ethnic chain which 
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binds the whole were formed. By the gradual extension of this 
intercourse between adjacent shores, and by occasional involuntary 
voyages across the open sea, the primitive isolation of the various 
districts must have been destroyed, the man of one been led or 
east into another, and language and customs been diffused far and 
wide. To the Indian ethnologist it must be left to trace out the 
net work of radiating ethnic lines which spread over that great 
central region in early times; to shew, if it be possible, where not 
the primitive but the present non-Iranian occupants first set foot 
in it; what districts they have lon occupied; and how and 
where that civilisation arose which, before the entry of the Brah- 
manical race, had given a common language to so much of 
southern India. With every step that is mavle into the past by the 
explorers of the ethnology of any i ele of southern Asia, we 
shall gain some new light tor that of the Indian Archipelago. 

The next section of ethnic geography relates to the comparative 
influence of the climate, vegetation and scenery of the different 
regions and districts, on the physical and intellectual character of 
their occupants. It is to this influence that every tribe owes ils 
fundamental peculiarities of mind and person. The subject is still 
obscure, but the power of physical geography in developing ethnic 
varieties is well ascertained, and we must attribute most of the 
apparent anomalies to the exceeding slowness with which it operates, 
and to the different degrees and modes in which tribes, coming 
from dissimilar regions and bringing with them dissimilar constitu- 
tions and characters, are affected by it. As on all other sides of 
ethnology, so here also we see the national growing out of the 
individual developments, so that the elements of a sound knowledge 
of the relation of the national characteristics to the national region, 
must be drawn from a science that has hardly yet received a form : 
—that embracing the development of the infant mind by contact 
with the external world,—the results of the different aspects and 
active influences of nature in different native seats,—the gradual 
“a Snipe of hereditary organism thus gig oR ons 
ing limits of its perpetuation after migrations to the many strongl; 
saeiishahiel : sc which the wodld sforis: The subject is vast, 
complex, and subtle, but it must yield to the spirit of modern 
research and the appliances of modern science, = | 

Among the wider ethnic enquiries connected with this part of the 
subject, there is one which demands in every region our attention. 
Atall periods the continents and the largerislands have been theseats 
of two distinct kinds of ethnic life, the inland and the maritime. To 
the inlanders the sea is either unknown or a subject of wonder 
and exaggerated fears, ‘The pursuits and mode of subsistence 
of the two peoples are widely os and. habits _s ideas 
acquire an equal divergence. e earlier developments the in- 
itaee seiner: on the whole, to be more elevated physically and 
mentally, and in most countries are the firat to lose their wild 
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habits, to congregate, and to attain constant supplies of food and 
other benefits of civilisation. The tribes of the sea board are 
almost nniforml savage, half animal, often half starved, ichthyo- 
phagi. After the whole land has been pervaded by civilisation 
there is still a ar distinction between the inland and seaboard 
characteristics,—the latter however being shared by the cities and 
marts on the highways and at the foci of the interior. 'The former 
are rally more purely native, and possess a much higher 
moral pov We do not everywhere find the great contrast that 
is displayed ioe Semitic race in its two developments,—in 





Sidon, Tyre, Carthage, Babylon, and probably in Aden, great art 
and luxury,—in the plains of Idumea a Job, in Palestine a David, 
and over all the Arabian table land a fervid poetical and religious 
spirit, a bold and earnest barbaric life, and an intense scorn of the 
trading towns and their corruptions. But the arotepeinee has its 
contrasts too, and none are more striking than that of the two 
ote national developments of the Malayn race, one on the lake 
f Sinkara amongst the Sumatran mountains, and the other on the 
shore of the great highway of the Malacca Strait, the second 
Faureiaarr ew first partly so, and both long since arrested and 
destroy 
Having endeavoured to lay a good geographical basis for our 
ethnology, we may next proceed to consider the different facts 
involved in human developments in the Eastern regions, and to 
ascertain which spring immediately from our common nature and 
are repeated or reproduced spontaneously in different countries and 
times, and which have an ethnic character, derived from some 
peculiarity in the region or race where they arose. The first step 
in this direction will be to soca each preat ethnic character- 
istic by itself, following it through all the tribes in the region, and 
thus gaining a comprehensive idea of the modes and varieties of its 
developments, and, as far as possible, of their causes and relations. 
The facts observed in the being and life of each separate race, are 
now to be viewed together as revelations of the same principles, 
dencies in which they originate. It is obvious that this connected 
and comparative knowledge of many varieties of each ethnic trait, 
is an essential preliminary to all satisfactory enquiries into the 
histories of particular races. Without it we cannot judge of the 
weight and bearing of a characteristic, or combination of character- 
istics, which we may find in any race that becomes the subject of 
our special investigation. A structural form, a word, or a custom, 
that seems to group together several tribes of the ipelago and 
taken by itself when we find it in distant regions. 
Eastern Asia and Oceanica, noticing the more marked resemblances 
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to other nations which have struck me, I will endeavour to deter- 
mine the geographical extension of the more important ethnic traits 
nd their various =o ~ oo each ier eer ger 
enquiry connects itself closely with the history of the civilisation 

the Archipelago. At the end of this enquiry we shall be better 
able to understand the respective values of the different kinds of 
ethnic evidence. There is a great difference of opinion on this 
subject. Some writers exhibit a strong tendency to find in every 
similarity or coincidence in custom or language, between remote 
and mutually isolated tribes, a convincing proof of their descent 
from a common centre, aud of the primitive unity of the human 
race. gain only view such resemblances as proofs of the 
tendency of the formative or artistic activity of human nature to 
work in certain moulds or follow certain types which are funda- 
mentally implanted in it, or necessarily result from ita intellectual 
development. As in all such eases the reaction of the one tendonoy 
against the other widens the breach, and removes both to a greater 
distance from the medium in which I believe the truth is to be 
found. I shall also say something on the art of comparing lang- 
uages, for the real value of such comparisons, and the conditions 


necessary to preserve them from degenerating into mere specula- 
tions, are far from being generally ha mover need do no mora 
here than allude to the great assistance given to all our most archaic 
researches, by that primitive chronology of mankind preserved 
in the structure of languages. The true place of the Asianesian 
mages has never been determined. Duponceau omils them 
ther in his ideologic classification, and, as we have seen, 
‘richard and Bunsen include them in their Turanian and Japhetic 
alliances somewhat distrustfully. I shall endeavour to shew what 
their place is, and, at the same time, consider what value the 
linguistic chronology can claim. At present I shall only add that 
no real progress can be made in ethnology without resting our 
conclusions on a combination of every available kind of ethnic 
evidence. Connections and relations can be discovered by “sayin 2 
one branch of the ag by itself. But no approach can . 
to a historical ethnolory without an accumulation of evidence 
respecting all the traits we have mentioned. 
he next division of the subject consists in a brief description of 
each race and its country, its history and traditions, and its relations 
to other tribes at the present and during historical times,—following 
it aa far as we can in all its migrations, till we lose it in another 
tribe, or find that all further traces of its earlier life are obliterated. 
As the histories of particular tribes are sometimes found to discon- 
nect themselves from the district which vas Cae occupy, it ia 
necessary not only to follow each into its older locations, but to 
trace back the history of the country itself. Every tribe and land 
has a twofold history, one special, and the other common to it 
with several other parts of the Archipelago, or with the Archipe- 
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as awhole. In the course of thousands of years many of the 
i Se aeenee ee, waraaeee 
numerous io: iInnhuences, Some s ers em many 
shores ed tee some feeble and others deeply 7 
the common or wide spread influences vary as solderetiea ke 
extent in different bit this, combined with the succession of 
special must ultimately give a great peculiarity to the voba- 
bulary of each people. 

Lastly we must view the region and ils nations as a whole, and 
gather together the existing siden tending to throw light on its 
ethnic history, on the ori pa Unik eivitontion of the different races 
that have flourished in it from primeval times or come into it from 
foreign lands, and on the influence that has been exerted on it from 
time to time by new ethnic ea came and civilisations, whether 
indigenous or imported. Here we shall be able to bring into 
one view the leading types of the insular developments, and show 
why some tribes have remained in a stagnant savage condition for 
thousands of years, while others near them have been changed and 
civilised by a succession of influences, foreign and native. 

Our review of the facts already available for the ethnology of 
the region will be guided by that conception of the requirements 
of the subject which we have thus indicated in a general manner. 
To recapitulate, it will consist of the following heads: A. A gene- 
ral account of the ethnic characteristics arranged thus: I. The 
Individual,—4§ 1. physical character; § 2. mental character; = 

guage; § 4. religion; § 5. arts; § 6. food; § 7, dress; 5 8. 
houses. II, The Family. III. The Village, Clan, or Society, both 
socially and ee ee hy eed social Sep distinct 
professions, amusements &c The Tribe or Nation with its 
government, institutions, laws, war &e. B. The Ethnic 
phy of the region. C. The ethnology of of ear pee including, 
In addition to the eee contained in A and B, a section on 
characteristics and influence of its location and on its seeabets, 
and a section on its History, embracing an enquiry into the original 
seat of its primitive and secondary stocks, their migrations, inter- 
mixtures, engrafiments of forei people and ideas, affinities with 
other nations in form, customs, language and other characteristics 
D. fh Ethnology of Ste region as a whole. ie 

ving our readers in possession of this summary of the 
facts already. k known and drawn from it such conclusions and 
suggestions as it appears to afford, will be in a position to 
accompany us in a fresh and more full observation of are er 
* As there are hundreds of minor rivers and other localities In the 
swreiies, Taser uohurte homie hee some variations or ox peculiar 
the whole fi in @ short 
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races. I shall endeavour to supply for a few of the Indonesian 
tribes those facts which I have pointed out as essential for the 
ethnology of every region (ante, page 264.) I have selected for 
this more ample enguiry the pete phan esc ge ow fom 
Borneo, the of Sumatra and the Philipine islanders. The 
great Javanese and Malayan races will, I have reason to believe, 
Boon sito ge aed illustration = Crewe’, wanes fami- 
larity with the Archipelago, profou owles f the languages 
of these ra and genius for epiatve madd wry, render him 
ofall men the best qualified for the task. 

That I may not raise too high expectations of succeeding in 
many of the enquiries which our review will necesseelly SER let 
us advert briefly to the difficulties of the subject. en we view 
the ethnic history of the world as a whole, we are impressed with a 
conviction that our knowledge of it embraces only recent periods. 
No rude unlettered nation can go back with any accuracy many 
centuries or even generations, save those few which systematically 
preserve genealogies ; and the many discrepancies and great blanks 
in the best of these, the Hebrew and the Arabian, prove how little 
they can be depended tay Before the art of writing was dis- 
covered or adopted in 8.W. Asia, the tribes located there, although 
considerably advanced, must have been in the same position as 
other unlettered tribes were then and are at present. We only 
shift our position by going back to the verge of the use of letters 
by any tribe, or by the tribe which first discovered them. Looking 

k from it we eee the same causes of ignorance and error 

garding the past, that now prevail in rude tribes, ads Baars 
over that tribe and over the world. Every thing is lost in 
darkness. At the remotest period to which authentic histo 
anywhere reach, the same phenomena meet us, so that we have, 
Ist, a historic, and, 2nd, a prehistoric or archaic era. If we include 
in the historic time all that is authentically recorded, graphically 
or traditionally, and in the archaic all that can be positively proved 
by the evidence of customs, arts, &c., we must recognize a more 
remote or primordial period, anterior to the development of the 
civilisation in which these customs arose, but to which we can give 
a certain embodiment by the evidence of language. Of the dura- 
tion of even the archaic era ethnology can tell us nothing positive. 
Tt tells us however that it must have been great, and, we should 
naturally be led to conclude, ag ora than that of the historic 
period, because at the dawning of the latter, we find that every 
considerable nation of the ater historic antiquity had already 


assumed a fixed form. : 
These two great ethnic eras vary in different regions. The 
records cf earliest Inhabitants of a region aft themaelves have 
In Eliot adh ssp pba ap arm geeilher oe vie 
the greatest interest, and from the peculiar character of the ony of 
the Archipelago it la here likely to prove of more than ordinary importance. 
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base of the historic time is level. It is everywhere the present, 
Its summit, the base of the archaic time, is more full of inequali- 
ties than the surface of the globe itself. In most parts of the 
Indian Archipelago it descends close to the present. In some 
countries it is several thousands of years in height, and is being 
slowly lifted still higher by modern research. It is obvious that 
before there is a considerable development of civilisation, there can 
be no remains capable of assuming a historical character after the 
lapse of some thousands of years. Every extension backward of 
the historical era is therefore accompanied by a corresponding 

t of im ethnic era beyond. Now if we can prove the 
continuity or identity of the Feyptian race up to a higher historic 
time than any other people reaches, and establish a strong pro- 
bability of no revolution having happened in its lan , it carries 
back with it all other races whose languacea can irectly con- 
nected with it; and if it be true, as it becomes yearly more proba- 
ble, that all existing languages are related hy a principle of pro- 
gressive development, it follows that when we can carry any race 
ack wabechen into @ new and more remote era in the past, all the 
others that are distinct and equally or less developed are lifted with 
it.” But without at present dwelling on this more antique period, let 
us confine ourselves to the position, that a comparison of lay guages 
enables us to conclude with certainty, that every other existing 
supa whose form has the sas Goes of distinctness and in- 
dependence as the Chinese, the Egyptian, the Arabic or the San- 
skrit, was also the language of a distinct family of mankind at the 
dawn of the earliest historic time, for no one of the latter was 
generated by another in that time. The cases therefore in which 
we can trace back a distinct family of tribes. ere dae to its 
origin must be very few, if any. The members of the Euro in 
stems are merely recent admixtures or modifications, in which 
the different elements remain little changed,—so with Bengali, 
Kawi, &c. We have nothing in historic times like the formation 
of a new language with a strong individuality, such as that 
possessed by tian when compared even with the adjacent 
Arabic on the one side and the African on the other, or by the 
Chinese when compared with the neighbouring Mongol or ancient 
Indian, The same remark applies to the older forms of the 
Indonesian mneme te. They carry us back to a time anterior to 
the development of the great famili of languages, and this must 
long have preceded the historic age. There is therefore great 

r of error in attempting to explain the whole ethnic history 
of the Archipelago, and the chang: and affinities of its languages, 
with reference to the facts of the historic time only, to nations now 
in contact or connection with it, or which have influenced it during 


* The inference is much more extensive os we shall find, but it must be stated 
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that time. The antiquity of mankind and the advance that has 
already been made in ethnology, warrant the conclusion that in 
every considerable region there has been a succession of 
foreign ethnic importations, physical, lmguistic, artistic &c. We 
eannot say positively or even conjecture how far back the human 
history of any particular region reaches. The historic time also by 
its far greater civilisation, amplitude in known events, and bright- 
ness of colouring, not only tends to hide the past, but, by its 
occupation of the mind, indisposes it to a free and earnest enquiry 
into the archaic era, 

There is no regton of which we can say that its present race, or 
any known previous one, is its earliest. In most regions there are 
remains or traditions of older races whom the present occupants 
consider to have been different from their own. This ia the case 
in Europe, India, Siberia, Madagascar, America, &c. In the 
remotest Polynesian island such remains are found. In our own 
vicinity many illustrative phenomena are observable now. If the 

resent inflax of the Rawa from Sumatra into the interior of the 
alay Peninsula is not checked, the Binua will be destroyed and 
abeorbed, and all the south of the Peninsula present only Sumatran 
tribes, In all rude nations the past Panay becomes dim, confused, 
exaggerated or wholly obliterated. ‘To attempt therefore to prove 
= any tribe is the first that ever occupied a given region seems 
opeless. 

Phe difficulties attending ethnic research into the past are chiefly 
owing to the impossibility of confining ourselves to the particular 
district or region whose history we are exploring, and the neceasity 
of carrying with us, at every step of the ascent, a knowledge of the 
contemporaneous condition of the prevailing races and civilisations 
in the rest of the world, or a large part of it. In this consists the 
extreme complexity and laboriousness of the subject. When we 
arrive at a period when new ideas or habits appear to have been 
introduced into the district, or when, having reached the limit of 
our explorations, we seek to determine the connections of the most 
archaic period to which we can sae we have two sources of 
difficulty. Some indigenous development, of which the foreign 
germ was slight, may have spontaneously produced characteristics 
analogous to what have elsewhere originated from similar inde- 
pendent causes. If we satisfy ourselves that they have too specific 
a resemblance to foreign customs to admit of its being accidental, 
we must often find the same customs prevailing in several foreign 
countries with which intercourse was possible at the period. Again, 
the tribe which immediately bestowed the new acquisition may 
have since changed its seat, become greatly modi itself, or 








been obliterated. The movements of tribes tend donstently to 
alter the ethnic aspect of the influencing regions. A people at 
one time in close relation with the district, either by proximity or 


commercial intercourse, may, in the lapse of a few centuries, be 
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separated from it by revolutions in which the district is not involved, 
and of which its ethnology preserves no direct record. On land 
and at sea the historic times present us with several successive 
displacements of one race or one civilisation by another. There 
was doubtless a period when the Ultraindian countries were peopled 
by tribes in a very different state with respect to commerce, 
political position, external power and influence, and civilisation 
generall¥, from that which their present a enjoy, and so 
with China, India, the Euphrates, Egypt. Each has undergone 
great changes. Each, from time to time, has advanced, stagnated 
or retrograded. Every change of the race that occupies or prevails 
in any of the connected regions, each passing of the supremacy 
in navigation, power, art, Ba the active development of influential 
civilisation, from one people to another, complicates the ancient 
history of the Indian Archipelago. 

The influence and activity of the indigenous Indonesian navi- 
gation and civilisation vary with the character of the forei 
commerce. In the hands of one race the latter may prove only 
stimulative and beneficial. In the hands of another it may destroy 
the freedom, unity and power of the native trade. It is not 
necessary that the intruders should be more civilised than the old 
races in possession of the commerce, although this has generally 
happened in the Archipelago. In the history of the world we 
constantly find races of more vigour and courage depriving others 
more advanced in art than themselves, of their local supremacy 
and lucrative monopolies, Thus timid Egypt was sealed up in the 
Nile by the vigour of the Canaanites, the latter faded before the 
Greeks, the western Indian and African trade before the hardy 
and rapacious Arabs, the later Javanese before the Malays and 


Bugi 
ie dineend: dominant maritime tribes repress and tend to extin- 
prs the commerce of the feebler navigators. The Bugis, the 


uns and the Malays, as they advanced, must have destroyed 
se path aan of numerous less powerful tribes, by'theirmonopolising 
and predatory spirit. At sitinoist om tise ent ecaat'oll Oslebia' one 
or two states engross the navigation, and they do not now go 
beyond the adjacent islands, because the bolder and more enter- 
prising Bugis and Ternatis come to them. Thus too the maritime 

jos of Minado are becoming extinct from the depradations of 
the Mindanauans, When the colonies of the superior maritime 
race have occupied and monopolised the coasts and navigable 
-ibhee Bet portions of the older race which are not absorbed in 
furnishing wives to the new comers are driven into the interior 
and pte i ae aay prigeietbatores: islands we find 
inland tribes who have long lost all knowledge of navigation 
oon ms — Unless we reier ho siic was created where 
we find it, with a marvellous li in person, language and 
customs to foreign tribes, we must allow. that the first insular 
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patriarchs came by sea and were in al habituated to amarilime 
or fluviatile navigation, however rude it may have been. 

None of the great revolutions or civilisations can have occurred 
in the regions connected by the Indian Ocean and the Medi- 
terranean, without affecting the Indian Archipelago directly or 
indirectly, nearly or more remotely. The old developments uf the 
Euphrates, the Nile, Syro-Arabia, and Iran, all taking place in a 
limited region between the two Oceans, not only mutually influenced 
each other, but were diffused indirectly and carried by families of 
the races themselves, to distant countries. Lurope felt them on 
the one side and India on the other. If the Syro-Egyptian 
developments in the west and the Chinese in the east preceded 
those of the Iranian and Indian races, their influence in the 
earliest era of their predominance, when no other existed to 
obstruct and limit it, must have been different from what it became 
afterwards. The effect of every new revolution in the distribution 
and prevalence of races is to destroy the evidence of oe peavions 
state of things. The successive movements of Iranian tribes west 
and east must have gradually swept away older races or 
metamorphosed them by a large infusion of Iranian blood, ideas 
and language. The ethnology of the Mediterranean must have 
been once revolutionised by the maritime rule of the Phoenicians, 
and again by the destruction of that rule and the rise of the great 
Iranian dominions on the European shores, The Indian Ocean 
may have seen similar changes. There may have been African 
and Indian maritime powers before the southern Semitic people 
extended themselves to the Himyaritic region, and, borrowing the 
art of navigation from their kindred tribes on the Mediterranean, 

ve to Aden the maritime dominion of the Indo-African ocean. 

Jne early human development pervaded all Africa including 

gypt. This is evident amidst all the diversities in form, colour, 
civilisation, and language of the people of that continent. Did 
this far spread es nae abruptly stop on the side where an 
African race, whether of exotic origin or not, was endowed with 
genius and inventiveness and erected the most ancient western 
civilisation, and along the seas and at the isthmus where highways 
were open for its extension to the east and north? Is the common 
African a more ancient civilisation than the Egyptian ? 

These are not merely possibilities to be taken into account, in 
order that any conclusions respecting the archaic period of the 
Indian Archipelago may be drawn with the greatest caution. 
When we bring into one view the leading facts in the ethnology of 
the world, we are struck by certain prominent features. The 
further we go back, instead of finding ethnic characteristics more 
diverse, we find them more uniform. It is true that, even with 
respect to the great civilised nations of antiquity which still exist, 
or did eo in the historic period, we cannot reach to the actual 
commencement of their civilisations. But with most we can 
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ascend to a simpler culture, and one in which they appear to stand 
out less prominently from the other nations of the world. We 
can also trace most of them to confined seats immemorially 
occupied by them, and in which their culture was received. The 
permanence of the general character of their languages, and a 
comparison of these with the other lan ‘ROW existing, prove 
that races speaking the latter, or older of them, had a 
contemporaneous existence. If we withdraw from the world the 
ideas and the customs generated by these civilisations, or in other 
words, back to a time anterior to their development, we find a 
wonioetal uniformity pervading the ¢ portion of the inhabited 
globe jin rel , and in customs of many kinds. If we abstract 
that she owed to the higher develo pment of Egypt, 
blot a ee eS an eens 
the northern shore of the I Ocean, the Phanician, Hebrew, 
Arsbian, Assyrian, Babylonian and Tranian “bess from 
India all she owed to the Arian race, and from the region between 
the Bay of Bengal and China all that it derived from Iranian 
India and from China, we leavean older and far ruder development 
which is nearly the same throughout. That it embraced the tribes 
Dakin abate, sa) developments afterwards took place, is evident 
their many of its traits. In the general character 
of the more active human developments of this era, we find 
almost a dead level, not of the negations of which the lowest 
ethnic stage consists at present, as it has always but of 
positive social forms of a barbarous nature. We also | ind that 
numerous traits of a specific kind may be traced over extensive 
or identified in widely separated tribes. This general 
uniformity, combined with a sameness in many particulars, leads 
to the ae that the — :Accinllets Rapa But the 
n versity in physical character and language, proves 
sad iocenat: Weer Gecian 2 distinct separation of 
i? sie We are therefore | to believe that mankind 
cig Pest ancient, and that the prevalence of the same 
traits was owing either to the derivation of most races or their 
mother-reces from & common centre in which the primitive 
civilisation was de or that an extensive intercourse 
by means of which these traits were diffused, subsequently to the 
of the various races, The wide spread of an race 
shews that at one iod its diffusion was unimpeded the 
presence of races | f higher civilisation and power, that is, it was 
the prevailing race of the region. If traits of a common civilisation 
are found over a large space, eed pals see a aig icles 
The nation with which they originated must have been the highest 
in influence at the time of their diffusion. All developments 
with that of the imaginative and abstractive powers 
and their productive action, ere simple, and easily diffused even 
amongst the They are therefore far 2000 universal 
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in their influence than the civilisations properly so called. The 
latter are incommunicable to tribes at a great distance below their 


We may select, as a great western type of this archaic develop- 
ment, that of the Nile, which was apparently the same as that of 
Africa generally ;* as a central one, that of India; and as an eastern 
one, that of Actiansix: esia. Populous nations in Egypt and India 
produced higher develo ts of this barbaric civilisation, if we 

y so call it. The Himyaritic nation of Southern Arabia or 

with its sun worship, human sacrifices, fetishes, ferocious 
ke., a to have come into existence while this ancient civilisa- 
tion still predominated, and to have participated in much of its 
character, as was to have been expected from its proximity to the 
basin of the Nile and intimate commercial intercourse with its 
inhabitants. Saba presents itself‘as reflecting much of the civilisation 
both of Egypt and Phoenicia. I's great antiquity is vouched by 
its being mentioned in the enumeration of theancient patriarchs (i. e. 
tribes) in Genesis, and its constant association with Cush indicates 
a connection of an intimate kind’ with the Ethiopians. With 
the recoil of cultured intellect+ from the brutality of the earlier 
civilisation, and the necessity uf maintaining itself above thecorru 
ing influence of the gross animalism of the surrounding tribes by 
strong prohibitions and demarcations, Hebraism, Brahmanism, and 
Budhism are connected. The religion of interdictions and exclu- 
sivism, and the later reactions against it of the levelling principle in- 
herent in ethnic development,t—which always ultimately re-asserts 









Brahmanic, and Chinese civilisations wanting or imperfectly di 

fused. Thus in the ancient Iranian races of Europe, such os the 
Celts, and in several of the more advanced tribes in middle and 
northern Asia and in America, we recognize the same barbarous 
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civilisation germinated in the basins of the Nile and the Euphrates, 
Sek Sent, Ser Sere aeons bythe mere poweeiend pulous 
nations of the Nile and southern India lon beiore the tered 
slowly descending Iranian civilisation tou them. These races 
included navigating tribes, otherwise the ‘eould not here spread 
ings over every habitable island of the eastern Ocean from 
~ the be Fi group, | if not throughout Polynesia also. 
To aecount for extension, it is not necessary to suppose that 
they had qr than = than those in. which in modern times the 
Papuas have been accustomed to make descents on Ceram, and the 
Bakalaves on Comoro and the coast of Africa. Bat the far higher 
maritime art of southern India appears to be one of the most 
ancient in the world. It was certainly not derived from the 
Brahmanical tribes of the northwest, and it was too much in 
advance of the Himyaritic to have been borrowed from them. 
There are nbundant reasons for believing that India, before the 
prevalence of Brahmanism, was at least as civilised as Africa, — 
nations ghee teponelmegry 5 apc epee gana: 


navigation of their own as the Chin , and agp agai 
Arabs, who wanted the nurseries w large eastern rivers 
gave to India. * 


© Although I have reseed oe subject of oa I will add 


here that a pict guistic facta also presents some 
prominent an arkable apes aap which are far from being 
opposed to the evidence of customs and civilisations. One is, that 
all known languages are capable of arrangement according to a 
certain gradation of development. Another is, that over wide 
spaces they have a common character. It cannot but be that these 
facts have a valuable a pr import and are mutually con- 
nected. A third circumstance that arrests our attention is, that 
the more development of | does not continue to 
connect itself with that of the clviliention-a the race that speaks it, 
The predominance of certain advanced idess and arts, tends to 
hamid gy ao orp puage siderable space 
o its further glossarial « terary ANSON 18 Int 
dependent on the progress of civilisation. his operation of 
high civilisation is mainly owing to the extension which it gives to 
the tribes that possess it, and to ils influence on the minds of 
adjacent less advanced tribes. But the fixation of language as a 
ethnic phenomenon is not dependent on civilisation, nor is 
civilisation dependent on an advanced | e. The concurrence 
of chepenamianoes Depemery se Procnee scde aned Nereulctos Govier: 
on occu a id velo 

‘nat Seat the chance of the civilisation sastae onan oe 
fertility, advancement and refinement which san ahe, coneaeel 
© The earliest glimpse we have of the vessels of the east const of India is at 0 


recent lao bat it is fo favor of 
comparatively, period, 1800 years ago, strongly ror of an 
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with the civilisations of other races, will for ever depend on the 
prevailing national organism. 

All these phenomena appear to be Shs aba of simple and 
rational explanation. The earliest forms of lancuage were neces- 
sarily simple. As soon as they were sufficiently developed to 
serve the purposes of speech, they were fixed by habit. Every 
= new development or partial change of form must have 
been the effect of some change in the organism, position or habits 
of a family* and the tribe into which it expanded. Separation 
from the main stock mast have preceded every such change, 
because proximity keeps up a community of habits and ideas, A 
new physical geography operating on the senses, the imagination 
and the organism, exciting to a fresh inventiveness, pouring in a 
flood of new ideas, and leading to a dominion of new habits, 
must powerfully aid the transition. At all events, before 
there can be a new development of language there must be a 
mental revolution, however brought about. It can hardly 
ever be very rapid. It would rather seem to be analogous 
to that slow operation of physical geography which produces 

* T shall have occasion hereafter to examine the admirable discourse of Bunsen, 
to which I have referred in ao previous paper on the generation &e. of Lae, 
{ante Fol. TIT p. &7.) He castempiater the forniation of new languages in nations 

C ror them to colonisation, political disraptions and dis- 
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diversities in the physiological characters of races. The ethnic 
history of the world must present a succession of developments, 
fixed forms of civilisation, and revolutions producing new deve- 
lopments and destroying the predominance of the fixed forms. 
All this requires much time. Each successive develop is of 
jateeaiaky slow growth. When fixed, it necessarily endures long, 
because, without gil presets of great power, it could not have 
grown up at all, the very cause of fixation is a cause of 
perpetuation. Every gradation in the structure of language appears 
to be connected with a revolution of the kind indicated. It markaa 
conscious or unconscious revolt, or an accidental deliverance, of the 
mind from the shackles of habit and antiquity, the dawning and 
ence of new ideas, and the formation of new phonetic and 
ideologic habits, The main task of the ethnologist is to dis- 
criminate these developments, to ascertain the extent of their 
influence and operation, and, if possible, to trace them to the 
locality and the tribe, for we can never reach the family, in which 
they originated. It would follow from what we have said on 
ethnic geography, that at different times in the primordial era, 
there may have been several developments and revolutions oc- 
ing contemporaneously in districts secluded from each other, 
But the majority of human races have a far greater tendency to 
wgnate than to advance, and accidents and revolutions capable of 
engendering new languages are rare and powerful in their operation. 
When they happen they tend to transmit themselves far and wide, 
though slowly, and to embrace numerous stagnant tribes im their 


oF strong beam of light is cast into this obscure era by the cer- 
tainty that powerful civilisations arose ata very early period. The 
Chinese civilisation, by protecting the language of the Hoang-ho, 
has at once preserved a remnant of a very early language, anda 
of its own aka rey ek : SS eee 

s perpetuated another of the earler developments language. 
The #2 zraphical distance at which the tics an uaeed affords an 

dditional presumption that no other linguistic developments were 
then much in advance of them. It is probable therefore that a 
certain intellectual level ote kde over the world, and that 
the revolutions in which the Indo-European languages ¢ iginate 
occurred subsequently to the beginning of the civi 
China and Egypt.* The prevalence of particul pegeradlary bm." 
over considerable tracts becomes Et oer importance, i 
family of languages be thus the record of an ethnic revolution 
and development, and its extent be a measure of the force and 
predominance of the tribe in which it took place. 

Every great civilisation, intellectual or material, tends to increase 















and to extend itself on all sides where physical 
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barriers do not exist. If it has not extended far, it is either 
phe or not so strong as the older civilisations, which can 
ardiy ever happen, because in its origin, it is, in most 
cases, an advance on one of these, or a reanimation of it, The 
Chinese civilisation must have early exerted a predominating 
influence to the southward and westward, and repressed all ten- 
dencies to new developments of ideas and langauge within the 
range of its power. Amongst the many ruder tribes that saw in it 
the acme of intellectual and constructive power, no idea could arise 
capable of generating a higher or even a different civilisation. 
As the lower African tribes speak of the higher as gods, as every 
nation has at one time cherished the belief that its governing class, 
royal, noble or sacerdotal, is divine, and remained intellectually 
paralysed the while, so the moral atmosphere of the Ultraindian 
nations has continued to be loaded with the idea of China and its 
Bresioas. On the evidence of language we may conclude that 
the present more western monosyllabic tribes or their prototy 
were in existence when Chinese civilisation arose. Insuperable 
difficulties oppose the hypothesis of their having been derived from 
or of the la of China after the dawn of its civilisation.* 

hether they were fuunded about that time or had long previously 
existed contemporaneously with the Chinese tribes, as is most 
probable, the subseqnent subsistence of their langt for some 
thousands of years in a similar organism to the Chinese, however 
it may be attributed in some measure to the influence of the latter, 
must be taken mainly as a conclusive proof that neither the Chinese 
letters, as Neumann maintains, nor even the Chinese civilisation, 
were directly the cause of the preservation of monosyllabic lan- 
mages in the world. 

‘hile the Chinese civilisation protected a primitive linguistic 
organism, a succession of new developments took place beyond its 
vast mountainous boundaries,t each of which had an important 
place in the history of mankind. One of the most widely extended 
of these connects itself with the prevalent barbaric development 
which we have been considering. Nearly all the languages spoken 


Chinese intellect and language poe ae gr soir amcharnger png mg when 
3 but : 


fostering clreumstances arose, but ecies character of the Chinese ethnic 
* There is some evidence most prevalent Ultraindian monosyllabic 


of populatio 
waa doubtless given to the Chinese mind before the more advanced laagenges st00%, 
it may hare long retakaed « still cruder Bags cre verse ee ee 

may have been made by buman tribes in other regions. Foliar (hx tmapanae 800 
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by the races in which the barbaric element remains prominent, or 
did so into the historic time, have strong resemblances, sufficient of 
themselves to sh: ook belief that there was a considerable 
sameness in the intel il development with which they originated. 
They connect themselves on one side with the Burmese and E 
tian and on the other with the Iranian, the latter being in feet 
the Turanian linguistic type somewhat mg, by a higher mental 
energy and art. They are all primarily dissyllabic, strongly in- 
tonated and harmonic, mostly vocalic,* possess much phonetic 
fluency, euphonic mutability, attraction, and reflection, are ideolo- 
gically » and express abstract relations by prefixes, infixes, 
postfixes and by phonetic unions and re 

The conclusion I would draw from the evidence of moral 
character and customs, that this development ofmankind was of vast 
extent and long duration, is thus confirmed by an examination of 

wunees. The more advanced material civilisations of the Nile 

the Hoangho appear as partially secluded ethnic spots on 

the globe, which every where else presents this general uniformity 
in all its higher national developments.+ Ata late period we see the 
superior organism and intellectual energy of a few tribes breaking 
through. the level of this fixed barbarism. Those tribes were by 
no means offsets from the more ancient civilisations of Egypt and 
China. They were genuine members of this second and hitherto 
most extended of all human developments. The Iranian family, 
as ra Aaah over the region of the barbaric culture, must, as we 
sald, have destroyed great numbers of tribes and languages, 








the Euphrates. Although China 
their inflaence on other nations must 


always exposed to attacks. 
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but must also have assimilated many.* It is only now that the 
civilisation of the Indo-European tribes, after astruggle of morethan 
four thousand years,—ceriainly far more, but how much we cannot 
yet conceive,—is giving decided ided token of being destined entirely to 
isplace the barbaric civilisation, and thus acquire a dominion as 
universal as the latter had obtained at the dawn of the former. 
The latter still prevails over considerable regions, and what is 
remarkable, it is most persistent in that in which it appears to have 
been earliest developed, and which is nearest the great seat of the 
nee activity and advancement of the former, 
_ The reader will bear in mind that I do not allege that all the 
harmonic languages were the result of one development in one 
family. .A priori, or rather if we looked at the nature of languay 
alone, we should expect that the pares from the monosyllabi 
being a natural one, took place independently wherever the tones 
decayed. Again, although every early language must be strongly 
intonated, there is no proof that all were monosyllabic to the extent 
which Chinese is, It is the tendency of the mass of human races 
not to change their ideologic habits, but to remain fixed in their 
intellectual condition, that renders it possible that there may have 
been fewer independent linguistic developments than we should 
otherwise have thought probable. I do not here give any opinion 
as to the number of sources of the harmonic languages. This 
subject we shall soon examine when comparing their ideologies. 
All that I desire at present is that the redder will recognize the 
importance for our ethnic researches of these two facts, Ist, that 
the great may of human tribes of the lower developments tend 
to remain entirely bound down by habit and unsusceptible of 
internal ideologic change (a erie change is inevitable every 
where,) and, 94, that when an ideologic change does take place in a 
tribe or rather family, it marks a fresh intellectual energy and 
inventiveness, depending probably on an improved organism, 
or at all events becoming permanent through the latter, however 
first stimulated; and this very vigour in which it origina 
tends to extend the power and influence of the tribe and of 
the language, It must rot be overlooked that, in the course of 
thousands of years, as a tribe extends and generates numerous 
distinct tribes, placed in different ethnic and geographic circum- 
stances, the same general linguistic structuremay come tocharacterise 
nations in very aiffertat ataires of civilisation and res great 
physical and intellectual contrasts; juet as we find amongst a 
people of the highest mental ma Snes developments numerous 
individuals with low organisms, stupid, savage minds, who, if 
* Dr Prichard concludes from linguistic data that the Iranian mother-race had 
mil ; supposes that it was nearly on a level in most 
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ounded abetting instead of counteracting influences, might 
rigrinn: rales 3 stagnant tribes. — a rei 
here is another point of view in which intellectual transition 
states have an importance for ethnology. When the mind once 
rebels against the dominion of habit and ceases to look upon 
everything ancestral as sacred, when it thirsts for freedom and 
ean only find it in deep draughts of the new, it has passed to a 
state of susceptibility and inventiveness, which is capable of seiz- 
ing and assimilating every hint that is presented to it. This is 
the condition in which all ethnic developments or rather their 
0 individual developments, originate. If an advanced and 
Bahers foreign civilisation > offered to ee mind so es 
it will nd its energy in adopting or adapting it. only 
some detached fragments of such = civilisation teach it, these 
will beeome the germs of fresh indigenous forms of civilisation, 
because when it has raised itself to the conception and adoption of 
these fragments, it has, at the same time, acqnired a new direction for 
its activity, and a tendency to give a practical form to the sugred 
tions that constantly radiate through it from every new idea, as 
necessarily as light does from flame. In the Indian Archipelago 
we shall find abundant illustrations of this indigenous germination 
of foreign ideas, but generally with that low degree of vitality, 
and imperfection of results, which were to be expected from the 
comparatively feeble and sluggish organism and intellect of its tribes. 
In every great era after the earliest there must have been many 
stagnant a few progressive tribes. It will probably prove 
that most of the existing tribes and languages have been derived 
from the latter, many of the more ancient stagnant or more 
barbarous tribes having been successively destroyed and transformed 
or assimilated by them,—and that most of the present barbarous 
tuibes belong to some of these early civilisations, their lon 
ation arising from their having become partially ‘isolated, 
and so secluded from the operation of later civilisations. That 
the prevailing civilisations of the world have proceeded from a 
few foci of light successively kindled in the onward march of 
mankind, is, I think, now capable of bein satisfactorily proved. 
That the prevailing languages have also derived their organism 
from a few intellectual revolutions, becomes yearly more probable. 
It appears likely that there will prove to have been one great 
development of intellect in 5. W. Asia,* consequent on a mora 
* There can hardly be a doubt that the intellect which civilised the Nile-basin 
was not of African but of 8. W. Asian origin, as Dr. Morton believes, ela 
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refined organism than the human race had previously produced, 
and necessarily leading to freer, bolder, more earnest, more 
reverential and therefore truer and more comprehensive views 
of nature. The science, material and spiritual, which had already 
dawned upon man in Egypt and appears to have been in an 
advanced state six thousand years ago, must, for a time, have had 
that intensely stimulative influence on the higher Asiatic mind, 
which all great discoveries or revolutions exert. Up to the period 
of Evyptian culture the races of mankind throughout the world 
pautpese in the comparatively barbaric development which we 
ave indicated above. Over all Africa, Europe, northern and 
middle Asia, Occanica and America, and, there can hardly be a 
doubt, over southern Asia also, save it may be in China, the 
prevailing uniformity marked the winding up of a great era in 
the history of mankind, for only a vast lapse of time could have 
allowed one development to embrace the world, and overcome all 
the impediments to its diffusion arising from the rudeness of arts, 
In 8. W. Asia'and the Nile a new activity of intellect broke 
through the universal stagnation, and the scientific era dawned 
with a series of discoveries, any one of which is sufficient to 
attest the fact that a higher —— had been gradually deve- 
loped in this corner of the world,—theism, purer ethics, poetry, a 
more advanced astronomy, letters, architecture, sculpture, ships, 
and improved arts of many kinds, Egypt by its language an 
partly by its organism, character and customs belongs to the 
earlier development, from which all its organic advancement ne- 
ver entirely freed it. By its higher organism and its civilisation 
it associates itself with the present era, of the culture, but not the 
genius of which, it was the mother. Ae | 
I need hardly remark that I consider the opinion maintained by 
many Germans, and, in our own country, by Dr Prichard and 
other writers, that there was a kind of supernatural energy in 
mankind during the early developments, to be entirely imaginative 
language Is better known, and Its words ofarts are compared with 
the oldest Euphrates = some P willbe thrown on this. It clear, not 
merely from strong ty but from evidence of all kinds, that the Nilotic 
tuce Cras not isolated from the S, W. Asian races. The more developed African 
ianguages present no difficulties, as we shall explain hereafter. At pn the 
ay ri ih, Tema eon he ot pb, Phe Ee 
mpg, amp eang™ Resin began 
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ae unphiloso hical. The contrasts ae aifonded by different races in 
cur owt de at more striking than any that the world ever 
fore. If we sapere the English with the Papuas 
we deena in the same way, to ormer as a divine race. 
Looking up from the Papua grays of humanity, the intellect and 
the arenes pos of is of ing ak 8 Hambolie or a Smeaton 
sha of being supernatural, if we cease to 
a aaleaak all de ments of which the human organism 
b pucepible Tas somes ot error in question is the vast magni- 
e assumed by the neaf or the historical, and the dimness and 
ones diminutiveness of the archaic and primordial eras beyond. 
opp mind refers to a few centuries, numerous ethnic and lin 
developments, while the last 4,000 or 5 ,000 years have not perfected 
one, and to account for this marvellous circumstance, it assumes 
that the infant human intellect possessed a gigantic power and 
activity. The only conclusions that a comparison of races and their 
languages justifies us in drawing are, that, in the earlier erasof human 
history, the segregation of families in seats of which the ethnic 
geography was new, happened more orem uently than it could do 
when men were spread over the world, and that most linguistic de- 
velopments may have taken place during these eras; * that the more 
developed a ganism becomes, the less susceptible is it of 
striking changes that be first complete transition from the tonic or 
monosyllabic to ‘the harmonic or polysyllabic organism, was so 
great a revolution that it must have been attended with intellectual 
excitement greens grey althongh there is no reason to believe 
that it was not ay edie tol me , and by a succession of 
Sosteate in t tribes that no change save an 





slow and comparati superficial one, is possible in 

languages that hav ad coorargl the prevalence and perm scmasania 

of one kind of peibhint sei or n, whether progressive or 
not. peat Be stsieay le 8 wall ws the most developed o 
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uses, and many centuries would often elapse ere 
7 sed the older inbebitents of pertoular districts, and begat 
a tcctand tanaulies into the next. When we consider how 
small the impression is that has been made on the ethnology 
of the world, | ca place snco Bagpt res popelows and 


v pulous and civilised, 
we must conclud eTe of Une period, balou te 
the recent history of mankind ad that the core eons ene 





longer period. tis at present impomible to sa teat 8,000 oF 
10,00 earidba ged Ss spaccsheraee ales t, and it is 
a impossible ay tat even the era that t Fe oey 
will low for man's residence on the g obe, is too mu 
connection with this subject, it should be ramerked thet the 
obliteration of tribes has going on sation Matorto Imes, 





he apne of ihe does: not follow therefore 
nc we have classified the known languages of the world, 


Tt would 7 iat our researches inthe Indian Archi 
if we knew, Linder dork hak the tucbenine 
Matic wrecks had betta ethnology of the Continental 
pote eae Indian Ocean. aseantone Oe easly cantlabed 
sor pdfoc ts nalpgge ar tec ge tee aca et big 
generally Ethnic geography gives us some assistance by 
Stee ak Ga 'asek ora deel heen ee aiiontions ae 


* We do not intend to add amy thing to what we have sald Im the note to p. 983 
readers may refer . | ] chronologics, 
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confirmed by physical, linguistic and moral evidence, little room is 
left for hesitation in adopting the conclusions to which they lead. 
We can only now advert to one of these indications in the briefest 
manner. id and south Asia are strongly contrasted in their 
physical characteristics. In historic times there have been successive 
abbey of Mid-Asian races to the W. and 8. upon the races 
had preceded them there, and whom they have subdued. 
Ethnic geograp phy tells us that it must always have been so. 
Middle natural! hardy and rude tribes. Their contests 
cause migrations. They are are pressed to the W. and S., which are 
more easy of access than China. The comparative softness of the 
southern nations from the climate, and the temptation held out by 
their wealth and refinement, provoke conquests. . Independent of 
all great aggressive movements, family migrations have alwa 
taken place from M. to 8. Asia; while the difficulties ofthe 
mountain barriers and the rigour of the climate, have prevented 
the stream of migration ever being from the south to the north. 
The two a nae always presented and always will present this 
contrast, although the progress of civilisation tends more and more 
to modify, and may ultimately neutralise, its effects, If we now 
view the Fiorano of the old world in connection with this law 
of ethnic phy, for such it seems to have hitherto been, we 
might soodaia, with a aegree of probability, that, in eastern 8. 
Asia, the evident connection between the Chinese and the Tartarian 
races,arisesfrom the former having descended from Mid-Asia, and 
not from the latter having ascended from the Chinese basins. 
se rOneeaine wesw era we may, in the same way, conclude that, in 
the Indo-Malayan basin, the Burmese and the allied languages 
reserve some evidence of one of the southern movements of the 
id-Asiantribes; the Tibeto-Indian of another ; and the 
Old Indian languages, of a third; from the N. W. (not N.E. as Dr 
Prichard suy 1) which connects itself more decidedly with the 
existing Mid-Asian races, although the §. Indian are so distinct 
from the Tartarian languages, that the period of the migration 
must have been very ancient.* Africa agnin points to movements 
long preceding the origin of the Semitic, Iranian, Old Indian and 
oren the i allisi to Tartarian races. Its languages throughout are 
lied to the Tartarian and earliest Indo-European, but 
eller far more Semitic tendencies than either the Tartarian 
or mi nae Manes therefore recede to . ae aan ot 
organism o id-Asian languages was not ¥ 
but exhibited all the chief elementary tendencies and characteristics 
of the Turanian, Iranian, and Semitic, This evidence of the 
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antiquity of the African languages is amply confirmed by their 
etructural and glossarial differcnces, which are so grent as to shew 
that each took its form ata period when the harmonic organism was 
someparative’y conde, and probably not greatly advanced beyond the 
Egyptian. Lastly, the Iranian languages themselves are only Mid- 
Asian ones rendered inflectional.* The tribe who spoke them 
appears to have descended from a family with a finer organism, that 
was planted in Bactria or Irania, and, increasing there in population 
and strength, became a new fount of nations which spread to the 
8. E. and N. W. The Semitic tribes also probably belong to a 
similar era. The latter located in front of Africa and the former 
in front of India, long prevented all movements of the more easterly 
Mid-Asian races upon the lands to the 8, and 8. W.+ 
It is evident that Africa has not been directly colonised from 
India, because her languages have neither the highly developed 
and well marked Tartarianism of the 8. Indian, nor mainly the 
Tartar-Chinese forms of the Indo-Tibetan. Moreover they have 
far more phonetic and euphonic fluency, and other indications of 
the earlier harmonic era, than any existing Indian languages, 
although some of the latter are remarkably fluent. From the 
Sechuana to the Berber, the African languages exhibit diversities 
and combinations which can only be referred to a crude 7 
Semitic origin, and there is no evidence that any other part of 
* As to . mall importance hange i , 
is. Lean herdly be called un ocgusio ony or as oars itpo te resets emnes 
only, because it seems quite possible that the same tribe might gradually convert a 
al language like the Tamil, the Turkish or the Australian, into a postflexual 
like the Latin. A Turanian language like the Median, hoving on Iranian 
ellocation, might, in the hands of a tribe of great intellectual power and activity, 
me in: al in the course of an era of no great Jength. In that case 


‘ fiecthonal las 
in o family possessed of a non-inflexional Sm ar to 


| ire frou 
Chinese, the Asianesian and the African, In the latter ideologies 

(languages exhibit more striking differences than the Tartar-Irani 
rticularly refer to the position of the relational particles. In the 
Tibetan, Burmese, Old Indian, and most of the Iranian, they are 
uniformly postplaced. In the Lau-Chinese, African lanevan their 
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Asia could mae applied their prototypes, sn that where it 

is natural] ne seg aad the adjacent 8. W sein, whee 
seicleet the Iranian ‘sar tog 3 of the ' 

in proximi ; preserving more 

character than oi other members of thr same family, ata 
Tartarian having an Iranian structure and many Semitic roots.* 
The difficulty hitherto presented by the contrast between the more 
Tartarian of the African languages and the cage developed Semitic 
of Syria and Arabia, net a lately much removed by the 
Sy Judes Kose ca tespuctoateoaper tie Eu Major Rew! IfI 
ma m an imperfect news wlinson's 
iets communication to the Borel Asate Society (in aipyinntd 
last) the Babylonian language of his inscriptions has an African 

or Semitico-Tartar structure. Various lin beneath 
and between Se yptian and Babylonian, and between them and 
Tartarian, p ly eoereee im numerous tribes inhabiting 8. W. 
Asia and Patrica, uring the archaic eras which preceded the 
existence of the families from which the Aramman, Canaanitish, 
Himyaritic, Babylonian, Median, and Persian tribes descended. 
Even after the connection between the two continents by the isthmus 
of Suez, was cut off by the predominance of the Egyptian race in 
the lower basin of the Nile, the tribes of Arabia and the Euphrates 
may have continued to communicate with Africa by the Red and 


do-African seas. In India the Tamulian era is prilentiy 
long to that of the development of the African 
but is evidence of the existence of older tribes and lang: 


more nearly related to the African. The Iranian tribes, from { 
sai wh development ae otural and ¢ affinities of 
guages, eviden belong to a ‘Tecent era compared 
with the Affiats or even the prucat Tortacen and’ Old Latien 
Yet the period when the distinctive Iranian bent was taken by a 
single family, must be exceedingly remote, for even the highly 
developed Sanskrit cannot have a less antiquity than 5,000 or 6,000 
gepetras onan gears p nto aoe! opts tr 
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elapsed.* : 

he preceding observations will, we hope, satisfy 

ores unsafe to enter upon rm ethnology of the Indim } 
negative, as it is to do so with positive preconceptions, long, 

respecting the nature and antiquity of the continental 

of its races.+ We must admit the possibility and even probability 


* T think De Prichard has drawn btadhe thgne doccgraage gone ae ar Iranian 
. In bis desire to confine the former ‘to the easter agen nina bg 
leaves the greater portion of the ee half withou a 
its eviden * ow the date which he has caleted respec cif he 3c languages 
i‘ ng t to the 
the basin, Tartarian ele 
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of that older Ugro- ments reached 
Asinand Europe, acrom the continent, to the head of thatriver chet from sorthors 
ments in question broke the continulty. Hence he revel ved the discovery of the 
urta character of the Median pete and hence also belooked 
| h mith Pr neat yim tare Lie 
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offsets entered In ie ae They probabt es nara pooner Ny het 
which afterwards became the seat of the Irsoc-Indian tribes before mored tate 
m and western tribes aero weir hens nat mass of the non- 
Iranian and the east African. The ny presented by some 
belong to the N.E. India pre in ber older 


the E. African, the E. Aslan, and the [ranian. ‘The sual Teatlng aeeaat le os 
have been derived from an i nm of [ranco-Indian 
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of such connections in ancient times, and it therefore becomes of 
re iag roll ore 4 he sirieraphghe of a well marked 
velopment havin valled over the whole or 
of the continental er a » anterior to most of the Sk. Spend 
pations; with distinct languages, which arcea in the southe rm basing 
of the Asiatic Continent and on the Nile, Sg countdown 
civilisations originated cannot be determined, but they must have 
preceded the earliest dates that can be establi historic 
phic evidence. It is aly oessaiiiy:  vectlinc many 
of dates are several centuries older than 2,000 B. C. and 
that some are nearly 4,000 B. C. to render us cautious in limiting 
the possible ethnic history of any region in the world to a few 
thousand years. If a connection can be established between the 
insular and continental races, the evidence on which it is based 
should also afford a solution of the important question, whether it 
arose during the historical eras of the latter, or in the more remote 
archaic times, which must have long preceded the epoch of 6,000 
years, or 200 generations, ago.* 
8. A considerable proportion nt -echigaaninimarba gael ire sree 





their ¢: in other tribes that have assimilated them, bave guned fro tle 
difficult to di uish in any exist! tribe whet it may be from 
that disa , the dawn of hi is not im in Many cases, 


because tribes allied to the Jost ones some preserve an independent record o! 
‘the general character oftheir mons sees preserve “ 
® No dominant tribe or of tribes completely aweeps the more ancient 
een clinton dar ain oe Meyda Eie tpl ofthe of races throughout 
dificult ofaccess he to protect remnants races throughout 
ot pears, and even througout a succession of ethnic revolutions in the more 
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It is not my intention to present my readers with a general 
review of eastern ethnology in the form of a connected and 
continuous work, which would not be adapted to the plan of this 
Journal. I shall from time to time, and in every number in 
which room can be found, insert an essa embracing one section of 
the subject. The greater part is already written, but there are a 
few blanks in my outline linguistic map, and I wish, if it cam be 
done, to fill up these before completing the preliminary ape ai 
sons. As oe ceptors on this, the at i ay Sesderpectesars 
enquiry, may thus . ed for some months, I shall coneluds 
this introduction with rt a of one or two of sy a an 
interesting results, positive, probable or suggestive, to which, at 
this arly sac of the seucinarhicks, I have been conducted. 

If almost any Oceanic language be examined, it will be found to 

ave strong resemblances, and even coincidences, in words ahd 
structural traits, to one or another branch of all or several of tha 
great linguistic families bordering on the Ocean or intimately con- 
nected with the border nations,— hinese, Japanese, Tartarian, 
Tibeto-Indian, Burman, Old-Indian, Syro-Arabian, ancient Egyp- 
tian, African and even Iranian and American. The investigation 

| Wi Teo, Ist book, 8. 11—1 ( 

Sree Perit Muaa Se, Biey 
the Ith century , c.; and in the ith, Thecken lnecrg ae 


ur Thacheu-li records the measurement of 
the length of the aaietital shadow by Techeu-kung, in the town of Lo- south 
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of the ethnic evidence afforded by the Oceanic languages is 
therefore exceedingly complicated, because we must separate the 
historical and the archaic affinities which have a positive value in 
ingen berabqcaid fied the insular races, from the primeval ones which 
for anything we know, may belong toa period when these races, and 
those with which we compare them, had no separate existence. 

One general conclusion I have been led to adopt from an 
“ese ate of Srelnes of - kinds, This is that the human 
history of the Archipelago is of very great antiquity; that no means 
hate yet been discovered of penetrating to it tas inhabitants ; 
that, as might have been anticipated from its geographical position, 
it has been more or less influenced not only by the history of the 
tribes who have successively occupied the adjacent Ultraindian landa, 
but by that of all the countries of Africa and Asia bordering on the 
great Ocean, or connected with the Ocean lying lands. It is 
probable that this connection with the seaboard of the continent, 
and with the great movements and developments reflected by it from 
the interior, n before the epoch at which positive records, 
whether historical or archaic, commence; and it is certain that, since 
that epoch, it has received influences, successive or contemporaneous, 
continuous, temporary or intermittent, from Africa, Western isu 
India, the Tibeto-Indian region, Barmah, Siam, Anam, China and 
— It is therefore probable that the Archipelago fainily 

ects the ethnic history of these lands. There is also an evident 
connection with America, but I am by no means eatisfied at 
present that it has ever been direct, and al! that I know inclines 
me strongly to believe that it is entirely to be traced to. the 
common source in Asia, to which a large part of the ethnic 
characteristics of both are clearly referable, — 


ever be discovered. I have not yet found a tribe on the Continents 
which can be regarded as the parent of any Asianesian tribe, or 
which we can positively pronounce to be older than any Asianesian 

ti difficals to say what the Asianesian races are not, 
as to define what they are. Are they allied to the Chinese and the 
adjacent nations to the westward? There are strongly marked 
traits of all kinds which leave no doubt of the existence of such 
hee Neri of the Burmah-Chinese nations? It extends 
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Ste cet seal alias Do the 
continental connections. reach beyond the Transindian region? 


almost every paar: env ne ee scale the ee and 
place ee ee Asia, it might be supposed 
we W , oto Soe eae het 
they follow us we pass the great southern 
rc ai and come to the lands of the 
the north, arrive amongat 
recog line Asianesian traits. If we 
return | regions nt visit the most ancient Indian 
races, they again increase in number. When we cross the Indian 
Ocean and make ourselves acquainted with the tribes on its 
western rset dger gine pay Peay ery oy me em 
characteristics, nomerous varied as are, in im 
to the African. If we place the greatest distance that the habitable 
pirceaing a between Asianesia and the tribes with whom we 
pare them, we still find alliances. In Europe hoor 
sion the Finns and Lap the Hu the ancient 
Britons, the Greeks and many nations, In America the 
Esquimaux of the north and the Abipones of the south, and a host 
of other races, have striking Asianesian characteristics, In a word, 
the eastern islanders partake of every ssehoery olin ye ks 
human race, which ude dae cian irene weask of that “ er 
ient @ it 
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sonia and restrict i $0 6 partioelar regen i saowers Ga yer 
tongues are related to all the principal li icfamilies, The al- 
liances are by no means slight or accidental. ‘They are substantial and 
essential, and can be established by a great mags of facts of all 
kinds. To trace every well marked alliance to its source will be 
a labour of immense difficulty, and one which in many directions 
a never be completely successful. But the very fact of so 

6 @ range of positive relations leads to one important conclusion 
at the outset, viz: that on of th word, and tat ix entigquity i 
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7 iene can 
be clearly traced, two the widest extent and import- 
ance, T first le entirely African and Indo-African its character. 
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the shores and islands of the Indian Ocean the races to which it 
must be referred appear to have prevailed. Their limits were those 
of the monsoons, or trom Africa to Polynesia. When they thus 

read themeelves over Africa, India, and th é Indian Archipelago, 

@ great outlying regions of the old world, there could have been 
no civilised Semetic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races on that 
sea to hinder yey 

The languages of their population belonged to a stage interme- 
diate between the senoloete aud the ‘eieeoua, and had strong 
and direct affinities to the other families of language of this so ale 
the Ugro-Tartarian, Japanese, Old Indian and African, and to a 
certain extent to the American, which last may be considered aa 
constituting a peculiar family. Amongst the best preserved 
examples of these langu are the Formosa-Philipine and the 
Australian, It is probable that some of the eastern Melanesian 
will be found to be equally characteristic. 

The second of the great insular families is Tibeto-Indian and 
Mayama-Anam. It connects itself with all the races and languages 
from Tibet to Anam, but it chiefly flowed in through the ethnic 
basin of the Malacca sea. By a long continued influx this famil: 
ois itself over the Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, an 

Jebes, but its further p over the many islands to the north 
and east appears to have long checked by the older races. 
It was probably only by slow steps, and by settling at many points, 
that it art f a firm footing even in the Western islands, and a 
long period must have elapsed before its tribes became so populous, 

spread so far into the interiour, as to enable them to absorb 
and destroy the earlier occupants. The settled inland communities 
of Sumatra evidently owed much to direct influence from similar 
communities on the continent.* When communities of this famil 
had grown in numbers and power till they dominated, and cou 
be freely developed under the genial insular influences, a new 
civilisation gradually arose, indigenous in many respects, but 
constantly stimulated and directed by traders and settlers from the 
father-lands, and owing more to what they originally brought, and 
continued to receive, from thence, than to th cir own genius and 


inventiveness. In the interior they expanded into considerable 
ct communities in favourable localities, although in most 
places they retained the nomadic forest or ladang culture and 
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the habits and character of the less civilised tribes of the Tibeto- 
Anam ie ies On the coasts and rivers, maritime art and enterprise 
were highly developed, apparently from fresh influences receive 
from the basins of the Irawadi and Ganges after a hither civilisa- 
tion, accompanied by a greater deman: for the peculiar products 
of the eastern islands, had arisen there. Thia led to the growth 
of maritime communities of which the chief seats were in Celehes, 
the Molukas and the Philipines, but it is probable that the first 
were in Java, and that Javanese colonies or annual trading stations 
were the nuclei of the eastern states. ‘The common demands of the 
traders gave a unity of purpose and direction to the navigation of 
the leiden throughont the whole of this region, and the monsoons, 
which regulated their voyages, still further tended to imp ress on it a 
uniform character.* During the earlier ages of the extension of this 
family, and when it was everywhere numerically small compared 
with the aborigines, the more advanced and more harmonic lan- 
ges of the latter came in con‘act with the less advanced monotonic 
atin of the new settlers, who found it as easy as it was 
necessary to acquire the rR of the land, while the natives 
had no motive to acquire that of the new comers, + 
cvveliatory in thelr demeanour tovarte Sree pe a mle and 
} a Ir prejudices, and ling theirown. Their position and 
polley towa Africo-Indlan tribe after they had become numericeliy . 
ir ftir orn aca pecan ental 
their habits and religioe froc the heathen Binaa, Daya, &e., than the pred 
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Pf Prodeace was to met 
Ri gontended themselves with trade and depradation to the further east. nthe 
Philpie thelr partial colonisation, chiefly a coast and a river one, » to have 
been mainly stimulated by tae Chinese and Ja trade, to which that of Siam 
Anam and Tonquin were also added. When come to the history of the B 
tpalbring forward many illustrations of the condition of the Archipelago duriag 
t In the same ewhere they come, and Wate they pera langage 
surrent at the place where they come, and where they permanently settle and 
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If there was a direct and regular communication between the 
Africo-Indian family, and people of the same race in the west, prior 
to the advent of the Tibeto-Anam family, it was cut off by the 
latter, who, continuing to move into the western islands, constantly 
added. fresh infusions of their languages to the now hybrid but 
mainly insular ages of their forerunners, while these were 
diffused more sparingly, and mostly at second hand, through the 
more easterly settlements, Lastly, a later Indian influence, belo 
©. a far more advanced civilisation, flowed in a great stream into 

. ensue oporsi nox ent oot of off that of the repr rade 

much is 
ae Woot past tt Asigtge ok cor than 2,000 years ago, 
the Indonesian languages appear, with the cyie doin of 
additions and some less important ones, to have been In 
nearly the same state in which they were when the pee 
influence was arrested. In the two extremities of the eastern chain, 
the Formosa-Philipines and Australia, the tribes and ‘of 
the older family remain, and the Tibeto-Anamese tribes of the first 
group retain these lan meeeges comaparadl yey Sea cote vy by their 
ones.+ In Melanesia the languages are sre sill mainly 
Africo-Indian also. The structure of the on 
eceag examined, that of Tanna, is comple: aaa safletional. 
trong ong features fe Ae structure are recaps by oars 
a Transjavan tri e western languages, particu 
those nearest Burmah-Siamese influence, euch as the Malay, have 
lost much of the complex Africo-Indian organiam, and exhibit a 
artial return to the simplicity of the former. It may be that the 
yama py pte ldap oad anes apa ene te. 
from the first, so numerous as to prevent their completely losin 
their fatherland languages, and that the coloniestherealways re 
much more of the words and forms Brag reel a sa 
eastern colonies. The more central of the latter, Celebes, the 
Molukas and the allied Ss. E. ones, appear to be intermediate 
the western and the more permanent Africo-Indian. The 
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Polynesian again a x: So ave bees severe) Kom: Geena 
comparatively csc activa ob aa Wiest Avsarecaé int ions, om 
after they had predominated in this part of the Archi 
present a peculiar combmation of many well shen Po pd 
worls, with much both of an Africo-Indian, a Tibeto-Indian and 
a Transindian ideology. The deductions from a comparison of 
physical and intellectual character, Manners, customs and arts, 
confirm those derived from the evidence of language. 

Tt will be remarked that I do not recognize any period, as that 
of the universal prevalence of a single language. I can find no 
evidence that the whole Archipelago, or any considerable portion 
of it, was ever colonised, or invaded and conquered, by a great 
bedy of foreigners at any one time. It has always received 
involuntary emigrants, and trading visitors and settlers, from every 
maritime people of the Indo-Pacific basin that has had sufficient 
knowledge, skill and boldness to reach it; but the influx of 
permanent colonists of any particular race, appears to have been al- 
ways slow, and the numerical predominance of every new race must 
have been the work of many centuries at least. The foreigners who 
came at any one time, and even the whole number of pure blood 
in the Archipelago, must always have been almost infinitesimally 
small compared with the sativa’ pulation, This must be born 
in mind in comparing the the grow: of foreign races in the eastern 
seas with the movements of continental races into new districta,— 
as the Tartarian race to the west of Asia, the Tamulian into India, 
the Iranian into India and Europe,* or of proper colonies in which 
communities of foreigners are at once transplanted, as the English 
in Anstralia, Trade, not colonisation, has been the great foreign 
agent of ethnic change in the Archipelago.t Hence after the first 

population, no pure foreign nations arose, but only metamorphoses 


* Tn all these cases the iy smal did and arcana carry their own lan- 
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of native tribes, and successive regenerations of the trans 
caeuin te a continued influx of foreign men.* 
Thegerms only of communities have been implanted from abroad ; 
the growth of every community has been indigenc Aguin, 
foreign blood and ideas have been diffused far leas b the scattering 
of such foreign germs over the Archipelago, than through the 
medium of earlier colonies, poate confined to the west. 
These, as they advanced in numbers and power, would gradually 
give voluntary and compulsory settlers to more distant rivers and 
islands, many of which would found new communities, which would 
continue both to send out in their turn, new settlers, and to receive 
accessions from the western tribes. A multitude of dialects and 
languages must thus have arisen. The languages imported by the 
Tibeto-Anamese settlers differed, as did those of the natives, and 
the combinations formed, in different places, from the contact of the 
two families,+ varied in the proportions of each which entered into 
them. But the structures of the native tongues had strong affini- 
ties amongst themselves, and predominated in all these new combi- 
nations. If it be asked when the Africo-Indian migrations 
commenced and ceased, and when the Tibeto-Anam began, I can 
give no answer. I can trace positively that both existed, and in 
comparatively recent times, because the Continental relations be- 
longing to both classes are too strong and fresh to be referable to 
an indefinite primordial antiquity. can also see that the Indo- 
African preceded the later E. Asian which developed the Malayn- 
Polynesian tribes. But of the older history of the Archipelago I 
know nothing. If it be asked why the immediate continental 
apse of the existing Malayu-Polynesians, so much nearer 
| position, and go much more ancient by linguistic organism, than 
the Indo-African tribes, did not occu Dy Tadoohess first, I answer 
that the reason must undoubtedly be that they had not extended to 
the sea board when the Indo-African mivrations commenced, 
although more ancient people, now obliterated, may have existed 
atone pesmi meat influx of Hindus into Java, connected with religious or political 
¢ Ihara for wont of s Nets words ppoiin of the ‘TRbeto-Anama family, bot 
must be remembered that, although the Anamese are closely allied ohedieeli te 
the Himalayan and Asamese mount m, their language to very dierent in 
structure from the languages of the latter, w h alsa dit SEOngS themenives ta 
aconsiderable extent. The Mon, Myama, Karen, Lau and . intermediate 
L also differ much. The whole however constitute, with the Tibetan, an 
alliance, the nature of which will be defined | + Jt mst also be recollected 
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there. If it be asked by those who believe if to be proved that ons 
at least of the great successive ethnic foci, if not the first of all, 
was in the region where the Transindian and Chinese rivera rise, 
why the Tibeto-Anam nations were distanced in the ethnic march 
by tribes of a far later linguistic development, and who came from 
a land remote from the focus, the answer is that it is very doubtful 
whether, in the earlier stages of human intellect and art, the direct 
route from this focus to Asianesia was not much longer in tim 
than the circuitous one by the great middle highway of Asia nd 
the passes oe into S. W. Asia and Africa.* There would, at 
all events, be nothing improbable in the conclusion that the N. W. 
shores of the Indian Ocean were reached sooner than those of the 
vast congeries of mountains of which the part of 8. E. Asia 
consists, The inner band, some hundreds of miles in breadth, ia 
formed by closely packed chains, the principal of which are, in 
great part, always covered with snow. The Himalaya are compa- 
Satively: ¢ of passage, but they hava proved so formidable to 
man, that the great mass of the population of India appears to 
have been always derived, not from the adjacent Tibet, tee from 
the westward. I throw the oceanic distances out of the reckoning. 
As soon as there were boats to be driven across the ocean, they 
disappeared. Sumatra is ethnically adjacent to Africa, Arabia 
and India, but its distance from Tibet by the eastern routea, and 
even by the Himalayan, is enormous for rude tribes. A few weeks 
would transport men from Africa to Asianesia, but thousands of 
years may have elapsed before the aborigines of Mid Asia reached 
the borders of the ocean by the S. E. land routes, If it be farther 
asked why the Africo-Indian tribes did not ps ple the more ac- 
ecssible parts of the Transindian region, as well as Asianesia, if the 
eastern race had not descended to the sea board from Tibet on tha 
one side or Yunan on the other, I answer that I have no doubt they 
did, and that we have the strongest evidence of the fact in the 
negro and quasi-negro tribes that are still preserved in some of the 
mountains of the Malay Peninsula, Siam and Anam. Lastly, if it 
be asked why this ancient population has been so much more 
obliterated in Ultraindia than in eens, pele the comenes 
races, instead of adopting the language of the origines, have 
preserved their nent probably imposed it on the latter, I 
answer to the first part of the jean that Sumatra, Borneo and 
Java have been more completely swept of the ancient races than 
Transindia, and as an answer to the last I refer to the remarks I have 
already made on the character of the migrations into Asianesia, 
and the very different one of most continental ethnic movements. 
I refer both the Indo-African and the Tibeto-Anam movements 

ig migrations through them, while the ste; varying in their character 
With t] OTA, Tic t , cal g podiedis 
rth the casons, tod dering i places, invited and enforced 
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into Asianesia, to archaic eras which must be considered recent ;— 
but whether both were in operation before the Iranian family came 
into existence; whether the old influences continued to operate long 
after new ones, destined to supplant them, had begun to be felt; 
whether, as is probable, more ancient, ruder and feebler tribes 
the Indo-A‘Ticans in any part of Asianesia, or continued 
to pass into it after Indo-Africans had begun to oceupy it; what 
was the degree of linguistic development and of civilisation, to 
which the earliest African and Asiatic immigrants had attained, or 
what was the general ethnic condition of the human race when men 
first appeared in the islands; what tribes, in the successive emer- 
gence of new and submergence of older ones during the continuous 
ethnic flow of the Continents, contemporaneously affected the his- 
tory of the Archipelago, by the same or different channels, and what 
tribes remained icnorant of its existence; whether, for in-tance, 
African, 8. W. Asian, Indian ond Ultraindian influences were 
ever felt together, during the same archaic eras, or whether, while 
all or some of these lasted, the Iranian race continued, fora long 
period, to have no knowledge of it; what periods intervened be- 
tween the time when each continental race first unconsciously 
ave settlers to Asianesia, and the time when it became aware of 
the existence of the islands, and began to have occasional intercourse 
with them :—these are questions to which I cannot at present offer 
any positive answer, but some of which will, I think, find solu- 
tions as we proceed in our investigation, although others will never 
be answered. 

Such is the impression made by a first connected view of the 
subject. I shall present the more matured conclusions which I 
may form, from a closer comparison of the languages, in an early 
number. Meantime a brief glance at the physical and moral 
evidence taken by itself, will shew the reader that it does not 
ane the first impression made by a rapid and general survey of 

Commun witn Arricany Racrs: A number of facts 
physical, moral and linguistic, in the ethnology of the Asiane ian 
begs ie a marked and unmistakeuble resemblance to others 
found in African ethnology. We shall mention a few of t! ese as 
indicating a deci’ed ethnic alliance to acertain extent, whatever 
opinions may be formed respecting its source. Some ima; inative 
readers may, with Ptolemy, throw a connecting continent across 
sc Ocean, or with a poe te eee ee 
es the fragments of a great southern lan t once prolonged the 
Transindian seem tu the Pacific. Others, eis have been 
accustomed to think that the fracturing and submerging of con- 
tinents, is a work of more than a few thousands or tens of thousands 
of years, may be content to suppose that all its shores were once 
occupied by the same race, or rest with the belief that the Pe- 
ninsula of Indis was peopled by men of the African family before 
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the influx of a conquering Turanian or pre-Iranian race from the 
north developed the higher Dravirian civilisation, with its extra- 
ordinary maritime advancement. Others may see no difficulty in 
the hypothesis that the same family, feeble though inventive and 
ar istic, which produced an Egyptian race, produced al-o maritime 
races, on the east coast of Africa, and that this maritime power 
ultimately sunk, like the Bey piian, before the superior valour and 
vigour of foreign races, and the former the earlier, becanse it was 
more exposed to Arabian aggression than the latter was to Arabian 
or Grecian. Others who cannot recognize any evidence of consi- 
derable maritime races in the Indian Ocean earlier than the Himya- 
ritic and Pheenician, may consider the fact of the existence of tribes 
possessed of boats, along all the eastern coast of Africa, and the 
priority of these races in time to the Himyaritic and Phenician, 
as evinced by their languages, to be a sufficient explanation of the 
gradual transportation of African families to the eastward, in the 
course of the pre-Semitic and pre-Iranian eras. But whether in 
ea archaic times, we apres! African intuenee adhe mous 
jocation, or bring it geographically nearer to the Indian Archipelag 
the preservation, to the ais aay. of African elements in the iatie 
is a fact that must enter largely into all our attempts to restore its 
ancient history. The elements peculiarly African are combined with 
others which are common to Africa mat more eastern lands, a3 well 
as intermediate ones, but it will also be borne in mind that elements 
common to India and some or all of the Transindian countries, or a 

rtion of their races, with some or all of the Oceanic,may neverthel:ss 

African. Ifany positive African elements are found in Asianesin, 
a probability immediately arises that they will also be found, or 
once existed, though now obliterated by later ethnic revolutions, in 
other lands washed by the Indian Ocean, and at least as open to 
African influences as the Archipelago. It must be remembered 
that our knowledge of the principal tribes of 5. Eastern Africa is, 
as yet, chiefly from native information, and that we are ignorant of 
the more minute traits of the habits, opinions, and superstitions of 
the best known tribes, I have no doubt however that we already 
know much of these by anticipation, in our closer, though still very 
imperfect, knowledge of the Oceanic tribes.* That I may avoid 
all risk of misconstruction in what follows, I must add, in anticipa- 
tion of my conclusions, that African elements are strong and 
abundant in India and the countrics between it and China. They 
have been much affected by Brahmanic and Budhistic influence, 
the latter itself perhaps Africo-Indian of a later time; but in many 
of the less altered and ruder Indian tribes everywhere, and amonge § 
the civilised tribes of 8. India and 8. Asia, there w a great 
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substratum of an earlier development, which is entirely African in 
its spirit, and in many of its characteristics. But much of the 
roder and purer African, preserved in the more isolated parts of 
the Eastern Archipelagoes,is clearly distinguishable from the Indo- 
African entering into the later civilisation of India and the Indo- 
Anamese countries, and thence transmitted to the islands, if not in 
part also derived from Western visitors, We can establish, Ist, an 
early archaic African character which was common to Asia, Africa 
and, in a considerable degree, to America, and which was evidently 
transmitted from the first to the two last; 2nd, a later archaic 
African character, with strong Syro-Egyptian traits, directly received 
from the shores of Eastern Africa and Arabia, and diffused over 
India, Transindia and Asianesia, but not reaching to China, Tibet 
or eastern Mid-Asia.* This last contained Egyptian elements, 
because the tribes of the eastern shores of Africa were subject to 
the ethnic influence of the Nile basin behind them, and the mora 
northern were in constant contact with it by the ancient commer. 
cial routes. Although this Semitico-African influence is entirely 
archaic as respects India, Transindia and sa a it may, and 
probably does, extend itself into the earlier ages of the historical 
era of Egypt. The ruder Indian and Papuanesian tribes represent 
the ruder African, or a low state of African development charac- 
teristic of small and scattered tribes unacquainted with agriculture 
and not collected in towns, i villages or camps, and which 
we may believe to have prevailed over the greater part not only 
of Africa, but of all the south-west and southern Asiatic basins 
at an early era. It was probably first diffused to the eastward by the 
ichthyophagi of the coasts of East Afiica and Arabia, whila 
civilisation was gradually growing in the basin of the Nile, The 
pre-Iranian Indian culture and that of Ultraindia and Asianesia 
represent the more advanced African, or that of lanre communities 
in which many . the fest remain, oe ed with others 
springing from a higher intelligence and art. reat antiquity 
of ptian culture forbids any decided chronological sapere 
of the two developments, becanse the ruder dwellers on the coast 
would soon, in a slight degree, reflect such of the customs and 
religious notions of the interior as were adapted to their intellects 
ind mode of life. In Indin these African traits became early 
mixed with the dawning Iranianism of the more civilised Dra- 
Virian nations, as well as with Tibetan elements in the N. E. 
As I refer the ruder African or Africo-Indian chiefly to the earliest 
stage of the navigation of the Indian Ocean, that of fishing canoes, 
I refer the more cultured to successive eras of commercial navi- 
gation when African, early Arabian and, subsequently improved,, 
Himyaritic, Phenician, Indian and Mayama boats gradually con- 
nected all the shores of the Indian Ocean by @ coasting trade, of 

* But Japan, Mexico, Peru ée., appear to have felt it 
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influences continued to flow in contemporaneously, as ri eae 
now with every foreign race that frequents the Archipelago. 
Seamen of the lower classes would sometimes remain, and smaller 
and ruder societies would be separated, in many parts of the Archi- 
pelago, from the more powerful and numerous ones, which better 
preserved and retained somewhat of the higher social organism and 
customs of the Western states, and continued to receive 
accessions of numbers and influence from them, either directly or 
through India and Ultraindia. Every trading company or vessel 
must have included members of a lower or servileclass, 
Physical Facts. While most of the Oceanic spiral haired 
tribes are distinguished, by their general physical character, from 
the adjacent races of E. Asia, they have most decided resemblances 
to the E. African races. In every considerable group of African 
tribes several varieties may be observed. This remark, which 
is true of the Continent, applies also to as | 3 
Asianesian groups a large range of variations is also seen, This 
is exhibited in the Philipines, as well as in the more eastern 
Dees In Africa there are exceptions of a peculiar kind to the 
istinguishing character of the hair, In some of the Fulah tribes 
it passes from slightly curled to straight, and becomes soft and 
silky. If the Avstalions be admitted to have an affinity to the 
Asianesian family of n the same exception appears in it also.* 
Most of the other African varieties have also their representatives 
in Asianesia. Thus Prichard gives a portrait of a Mozambique 
negro which is @ very correct representation of one variety of 
the eastern negro found in the idan of Ende or Floris, The 
ee indented appearance or sinking in at the junction of 
which different pas were ultimately appropriated or shared by 
different races. ig 












* The physical affinities 
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ages. ‘Th focal position of the Australian rece affords a presumption that they 
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the nose and forehead observable in many of the Papuas,® is also 
a characteristic of some of the 8. idan edi: African people. 
Some of the African tribes have a Semitic cast of countenance, and 
there are varieties of the southern Indian and Papuan families 
which present the same aspect. But the grand resemblance is 
that which appears in the more generally prevailing characteristica 
of both farwilies,—ench as the spiral hair; the oval and sometimes 
elongated f.rm of the face; the moderate thickness of the lips 
gi 2 some varieties even become thin; the general absence 
thous Hobe which isso marked a peculiarity of some 

oe the Ar n and Asianesian negroes, and rot the obliqui 

of the ocular o ing and smallness of the eye which distingui 
many of the E. Asian races; the nose, full and somewhwt flat but 
sometimes slightly o uiline, and, - ‘general standing out from the 
face much more in the S. E. Asian races; the anterior 


A type intermediate Beaten ten teas ee the Leen heen Seen eee 
the Paupuas are mixed with the Indonesians of the Tibeto-Anam type. Amongst 
the Papua heads in Muller's Bija n fol de Kennis van Nimwe-Guines all 
thos in Pl. 6; Nos, 6 and 6 of Pi. 8, and, in o lew these in FPL, 7, 
have a most decided 3. Indian character, Nos. 2 and 5 of Pl. 6 have such astrik- 

 resmblasce fo two Tomll men whom I have frequently seen in Sinrapore, that 
they might be taken as tolerably good muita ofthem. As the Tamil pliysiagno- 
my varies greatly, from a kind of Semitico-Africanand In eom to decided 


wih it, instead of having on arch end an elevated mz to meet it in o 
curve; the base broad, from the alae being more thrown out or making a more obtuse 
angle with the sepium than in the Iranian, bat high--the tip consequently angular, 


viewed the side the resemblance to the Papnan nose is very remarkable ; 
the frontal and nasal panei Baer, parties et Int or, arein generals h°, ond 
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er than the’ or Melanesian, and oflen accom “rege meni Aa want Addai nse g! Caged. the 
extremity ape ha agen eg had been shorn off in a slanting direction 
he nares a round Instead of an el dishape, and to throw 
out the alue til theta spear more a lateral app mn use part of the nose, 
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-ojection of the cheek bones; and, on the whole, a general cast 
af conctwaae decidedly retiring from that of the Guinea 
on the one side, ard the Mongol on the other, and which would 
perhaps be best described phveclogretty as Indo-African.* It is 
Intermediate between the 8. Indian and the negro type, and if the 
spiral hair were generally absent, as it is in some tribes, it would 
approach the former much more nearly than the latter. The 
Indian character of many of the E. African races and some of 
the middle and westerly ones, such as the Fulahs, Ashantees, 
Mandingos, and Yarribas, has frequently remarked, and the 
same character is seen in many of the varieties of the Papuas of 
New Guinea and Torres Strait. Even the ample Indo-Semitic 
beard, never found in the S. E, Asiatics, appears amongst the 
Australians, the negroes of Tanna, Mallicolla, Rotuma, and, less 
noticeably, amongst some of the western Papuas. Several of the 
Madagascar tribes have the spiral hair a other characteristics 
of this physical type, and the decided resemblance between them 
and varieties of Papuas found from New Guinea to New Ireland, 
has been strongly insisted on by Lesson, who examined both. 
There are probably few varieties of the East African types, from 
those of the Danakil on the Red Sea to those of the Kafir and 
Kongo tribes in the south, to which near approximations might 
not be found in the Eastern islands. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that amongst the Papua tribes there are varieties 
leaning to the 8. E. Asian type, while preserving some decided 
African characteristics. Although belonging more to the mental 
ae of the subject, I must add here that the difference 

ween the generally direct, and often rapid and demonstrative, 
Indo-African temperament of the Papuas, and the slow, reticenent, 
phlegmatic Tibeto-Siamese temparament of the later Indonesian, 
is stfongly marked in the expression of the face in most of the 
Papuanesians, and indeed is often even more striking than the 
difference in features. Even the more lively eastern continental 
tribes, such as the Anameze, want the Gallic demonstrativeness and 
the abrupt and independent air of the Papuas, and in this respect 
rather resemble the Tibeto-Indians, Polynesians and Micronesians.t+ 

Customs $c. A common barbarity in habits, and even a similarity 
in some specific ones, does not prove a connection or identity 

* Of tra peculiar pyramidal nose connects the Australians, F 
A’ New Gulnes Papus may be occasionally seen In the streets of Singapore 
Peet, wee Ss pel ee of this pec ty. | 

¢ This subject will engage our attention soon. The African tribes, upon the 
whole appear to me to be essentially much more Iranian in their temperament and 
character than the Chinese, Americans and other tribes of the eastern Asian family 
are. ecigarmadie gues Rab ed ira oper eral with the most lin- 


Hi 
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between two rude nations; but when a striking ag t is found 
in many customs, some of which are of a remarkable character, it 
is difficult to believo that they can have originated spontaneously 
in both. Resemblance in one trait is not evidence by itself, but a 
trong combination of identical traits not found in other races is 
conclusive, Having established a connection by these, other traits 
which we had at first put aside, as common to the families 
under investigation with some othera, must be thrown in to 
complete the mass of prot, et is bse: effect of sober 
comparisons to give a value to facts which separately have none. 
Some liar customs which are found in man sontiten on all 
sides of the Great Ocean —African, Asiatic and American,—as 
well as in its central islands, will again enter into our ultimate view 
of the Oceanic ethnology as a whole, when we may be able to 
ascertain, from whence, in each particular instance of their occur- 
rence in Asianesia, they were per emgag * imported, and whether 
they first originated in Asia or Africa. The African affinities are 
errs separable into two classes, one of a ruder kind confined to 
the Melanesians, and one partly including these tribes but in ral 
distinctive of the Indo-Tibetan, some of the Indian," the Tibeto- 
Anam, and the lank haired Asianesians, 

The scanty clothing of chamats, leaf aprons &c, common to the 
roder African and Oceanic tribes with many other races, must be 
disregarded, and our comparison, instead of embracing the external 










covering, be mainly restricted to customs that affect the person 
itself. We may notice however the agreement between many 
African and Asianesian races in the style of the war dresses, 
the wearing of tufts and bunches of hair at the knees, the adornin 
shields with tufts of the hair of slain enemies, the thick polishe 
armlets of shell or ivory, the necklaces of teeth and bones as 


The different Papua modes of dressing the spiral hair are all 
practised in Africa, where some tribes make it stand out like adistaff, 
supporting it with wooden pins, while others plait it into slender 
ringlets. The dressing and arranging of these ER locks is a la- 
borious and important operation amongst the Malgasis and many 
African nations, as amongst the Fijians and other Asianesian tribes 
who have the same custom. With some the hair is shaven, save a 
knot at the top, and some make it into wigs. The Soumali and 
other tribes stain the hair or decolorize it with lime. Many tribes 
smear the body with grease, and daub or streak it with red ochre 
and pigments of other colours. All these are Melanesian customs. 
The teeth are filed intoa conical form, while others notch them, 
and it deserves remark that of the two modes of filing the teeth 
prevailing in Asianesia, the horizontal and the serrated, the latter 
| In ea ate Saas ce aes: Sad wilh stroma blended with 
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or African is the one practised by the Papuas. The former or 
Burmah-Tonkin custom, which is generally adopted by the 
Tibeto-Anam tribes of Asianesia, appears however to have prevailed 
in ancient Egypt and the Canary islands, as it does still in some 
American and Esquimaux tribes. An equally curious fashion, that 
of boring the septum of the nose and wearing a piece of wood, 
bone, &c., in it, is African, Papuan and Australian. Circumcision 
prevails amongst most of the African tribes. Some African, like 
some Australian tribes knock out two of the front teeth. The 
African practice of making long gashes in the skin, and raising 
the flesh in cicatrices, is Australian and Papnan also. Tatooing, 
and the custom of each tribe having a different pattern, or a 
distinguishing mark, -prevail in both regions, Large prrforations 
of the ear are African as well as Ola Indian, Transindian and 
Asianesian. Among other customs found in Africa and in some 
of the eastern islands, are many of those connected with the most 
ancient shaman and fetish religions, and with a rade form of 
Sabaism, a belief in sorcery, metempsychosis, putting sorcerers to 
death when they will not give rain, the pretended extraction of 
diseases from the body of the patient, in the shape of animals, bits 
of bone, wood, &c., animal worship, the selection of tutelar or 
sicred animals by different tribes, the peculiar sanctity of the croco- 
dile, the annual sacrifice-of a youth or virgin to it, purging villages 
of evil spirits, the custom of human sacrifices generally, different 
forms of cannibalism, eating portions of slain enemiesand of deceased 
relatives, preserving the heads of enemies, drinking warm blood 
and eating raw flesh, tearing the heart or kidnies out of animals 
and devouring them, omniverous and uncleanly habits;* infanticide, 
the destroying of old and diseased persons; many incidents of the 
ae of interdictions or tabu, tabu of the domestic fowl, food 
orbidden to particular classes, uncleanness, purifications, removal 
of prohibitions, the character of the dances in Australia, Van 
Diemen’s Land, &e., and amongst many of the African tribes, lanar 
dances; abandonment of the house and sometimes the village in 
which a death has taken place, doubling up the body with the head 
resting on the knees and burying them in circular graves or in 
jars,t smoking corpses to preserve them, keeping them in 





Br i i afe a rr : 
¢ Compare the voluntary Fiji practice with that of the Tschuktschiin N. E. Aste, 
eee pace it in stone pegh eee reap ap eee Nee Gaines, al d= 
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caves, sores bones of the dead in the house and car- 
rying them about for a time, the preservation of the skulls of 
ancestors, slaughtering horned animals and piecing oo eee 
poles or trees around the grave; ordeals, oat engagements 
by drinking blood; conical and hemispherical huts; boomerangs, 
poisoned arrows, the shape of shields, spears, &c., earthen-ware 
manufacture, the peculiar style and ornature of carved wooden 
articles, clubs, spoons, images, or fetishes of animals, gods, &e., the 
style of plaiting caps, baskets, &e., procuring fire by working a 
piece of stick in a cavity made in another piece, tubular bellows 
worked by a piston, the resemblance between the peculiar cylindrical 
beads worn C the ancient Guanches of the Cacsrles and those 
worn by the Timoreans;* many ¢ocial usages, such as those con- 
nected with the —_ ceremonies ence circumcision or the 
initiation of youths to test their courage &c., and promote t 
endurance of bodily pain, peculiar secret societies &c. Kc. es 
The consideration of the place which Madagascar occupies 
amongst the Africo-Indian connections of Asianesia is so important 
in itself and so much dependent on linguistic evidence, that I 
would have reserved it altogether, if the prevalent opinions 
respecting its nature had not been so decidedly rag st to my 
conclusions. I will limit myself to a few remarks, as 1 shall return 
to the subject as soon as enquiries which I am prosecuting 
into the Malgasi languages, with the sid of some natives of the 
island, are completed. I may state, in the first place, that the 
connection in lan; and customs between Africa and Asianesia 
ean be established independently of Madagascar. If this connection 
originated in the fren Africans to Asianesia, a probability 
immediately arises that the connection with Madagascar was caused 
by the transfer of Malgasis to Asianesia, either directly or by the 
intermediate shores and islands of the Indian Ocean. The belief 
that the language of Madagescar has been derived from Asianesia, 
originated in the supposition that the winds of the Indian Ocean 
would prevent the transport of boats from the former to the latter, 
and this remaining as an axiom in Malgasi ethnography, the subse- 
quent discovery of the intimate ideologic alliance of its languages, 
with those of Asianesia, led to the rejection of the idea that occa- 
sional tempest driven boats from the Arc pase had given rise tothe 
verbal connection, and the adoption of the hypothesis that a colony or 
tribe of Indonesians, called Hovas, settled in Madagascar, acquired 
Padutr) They would die off, soea Nethe ‘thas aver keine of tear "Buck 
kind of earthen jars are termed Matamaceachal.t Though these were placed in 
days, yet even now many chals (pans or buckets) are to be seen. Human 


¢ “Which, I apprebend, must be rendered —‘heretic oy Gems [Is Matama not 


a name for Mautama or Martaban Jars? see note, post L, 

sis tinerytaa cd teeta tir cap Seneaae ef plooes af end ccpeae near, eae 
ed, of th i 7 r hich ts 

preserved by the ruder Australlens ? > 
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dominion over the native tribes, and imposed their language upon 
them.* There are s0 many obvious and conclusive objections to this 

ory that it is difficult to find a single ss! goa in its support. 
I will note a few of the positions which | will establish in a future 
aper. The northern portion of Marlagascar ia within the limit 
of the monsoons, and the southern is close on, and connected by a 
N. E. wind with, that of the westerly winds that prevail to the 
south of the Trade Wind. The zone ofthe latter is not invariably 
and exclusively possessed hy it as was formerly believed. The notion 
of the impossibility of Madagascar prows being blown eastward 
has a similar foundation to that, now exploded, of the impossibility 
of Indonesian prows reaching Polynesia. Every point on Mada- 
gascar and the east coast of Africa generally, is subtended by an 
eastern line of land, partly ineular and A cits continental, stretching 
7 from the Industo Van Dieman’s and New Zealand. Any 
African or Madagascar boats that were carried across the Indian 
Ocean would be certain to touch land at some point along or within 
this line. Negroes are still found along 606° of it, or from the 
Andamans to Van Dieman'’s Land and even to New Zealand,—that 
is, the negro range is greater on the Asianesian thanitisonthe African 
side of the Indian Ocean, The sea board natives of Madagascar, like 
those of East Africa generally, are bold sailorsand manage their boats 
asexpertly as the Polynesians. The Sakalavas were in the habit of 
making piratical voyages in fleets to the Comoros and the coast of 
Africa, Before the Arabs berame a maritime power, the native 
coasting navigation and trade of Eastern Africaand Mislagieicar aot 
have been great in proportion to its freedom, and the insular 
Malgasis peony took a prominent partinit. It is probable 
or certain that Indonesian as well as Indian boats have from time 
to time been driven on the coast of East Madagascar (as on that of 
Africa), but their crews could not have introduced their languages, 
unless the island had been without native tribes, But it is notorious 
that the Hovas are only one of a number of tribes occupying 
different parts of a mountainous region considerabl er than 
ove obvious cil character of the other re 

| supporters of the hypothesis in question to admit that 
as either diacigean, or ci ag ion of the island before 
the Indonesian colony came. The Hovas were a small tribe of 
little comparative importance until they were forced by the 
superiur power and numbers of their enemies to take refuge 
in the sterile, elevated, and difficultly accessible table land of 
the interior. Although necessity and probably the colder climate 
here excited their energy, they were always a spccoseegt A uicts to 
the Sakalavas, until tha time of Radama, and since the death of 
that extraordinary man the Sakalavas have gradually been 
recovering their independence and ancient predominance. It is 


* Humboldt's Kawi Sprache and Prichard's Researches, 
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quite possible that a successive influx of Indonesians may have had 
some effect in modifying the physical character of the Hovas, but 
if there has been shies influence, it has not been confined to the 
Hovas, for other tribes also exhibit gradations from a negro to a 
non-negro character. A few Asianesian words may also have been 
introduced in the same way, as Mr Crawfurd believes. But the 
languages are undoubtedly native, and genuine members cf the 
African family, like the tribes who speak them, and I have not yet 
met with any facts requiring us to recoynise an Indonesian 
influence, The hypothesis that a colony from the eastward, 
by some magical process, induced severs! distinct tribes of 
natives, oceupying different parts of the land, to agree to lay 
down their own languages and adopt a new one, and con- 
ferred on them the miraculous power of doing so, is attended 
with still another linguistic difficulty. If the Hovas were Java- 
nese, 88 Mr Ellis and Dr Prichard believed, they would have 
introduced a Javanese language, but we learn from Mr Crawfurd 
that in 8,000 Malgasi words he could only find 14 exclusively 
Javanese and 73 commonto Malay and Javanese. Theideologic and 
glocsarial analogies however are not confined to Java and Sumatra. 
The former are much more strong to the Formosan, Philipine and 
Celebesian languages, and, to prose all the Asianesian traits of 
both kinds, we have to go to Polynesia. The colony therefore must 
have travererd a large part of Asiancsia to construct a language 
for Madagescar, and must, after all, have laid aside the great 
mass of its own vocables and invented new ones. The better 
specimens of the Hoves Jean much more to the finer Africo- 
Tranian physical character of some of the African races, than to 
the Tibeto-Anam character of the lank haired Indonesians. The 
port of a Hovain Dr Prichard's Natural History of Man, which, 
I am aseured by gentlemen who have often visited Madagascar, is 
characteristic, has very little of the Indonesian character, as Dr 
Prichard himself remarks, There does not indeed appear to be any 
eroiee variety in features and colour amongst the inhabitants of 
M apenas than is observable in most regions of Africa containing 
several tribes, of whom some are in low and othersinelevated districts. 
If there be an vecasional Mongol type which has led to the idea of a 
Malayan origin, we need only recollect the Hottentots to be 
eatisfied that the great South African family, with which the 
Madagascar tribes are undoubtedly allied, presents extremes both 
on the Mongol and the Semitic and Indo-European sides, more 
than sufficient to embrace all the varieties of the Malgasis. The 
Hovas, Ovas or Ankovas are entirely African in their Manne! 
customs, religion, government, arts, &e., and their very name is 
African, It is a generic word Beak fone Oe anes see 


of designating races found in all parts ceanic region. In 8, 
Ww. Afica. there are Ova Tjaona, Orvaherero, Oram or ke. The 
Hovas are indistinguishable, iz the whole character of their civilisa- 
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tion, from the civilised races of southern Africa. There is another 
Madagascar tribe which we can refer in the same way to the 
opposite portion of the continent, The extinct race of Vazimbas 
who appear to have occupied Ankova before the Hovas, and whose 
tombs (called Vazimbas} are held sacred by them, are identified 
by their name with the tribes of the Zambesi basin, one of which 
3 still called Zimba or Mazimba.* It seems probable that 
there has been a successive influx of settlers from the opposite 
continental basins, some belonging to different tribes, but all 
speaking dialects of the same language or closely allied languages, 
These migrations must have taken place before the Arabs were a 
marilime people, or at least before they settled on the east coast of 
Africa. The Malgasi languages of themselves prove that their 
separation from the continental stock took place in archaic times, 
and indeed the island must have been inhabited within a few hundred 
years after there were canoes on the Zambesi and the other rivera 
on the opposite coast. As the Nile basin was inhabited long 
anterior 10 6,000 years ago, it is probable that the human history 
of Madagascar numbers many thousands of years. 

I believe that the Malgasi tribes are essentially African in all 
respects; that their languages are African in phonology and 
structure ; that they have considerable glossarial affinities to many of 
the continental tongues; that their vocabularies do not differ more 
from African on than these do from each other; that they 
have been amongst the chief African sources of the Africo-Indian 


* The word sinha or ramia (sam, 2ang, (ham, jam) combined with the prefxes 
ue N ahaaes My and de, at, nol, und with some oalfixes, gives a name to Sosa. 


te Madacascar,such as Zimbase, Masanzani, Mozamba, Muzim- 
va, Kwerlmba, Kwisimajugo, Zanggibar or Zanzibar, Mom- 
) aa Mistabaty baat = a eyipenretdeer a one 
: southward, the Tambu perly Mathim 

ba of Mada s This local name with 





a, mano, mono, an &e. Compare the nand Madagascar Androl, Ant 

Anary, Ankova, Ankuala &e with the Asiancsian Ankola, Androna, knaaae 
Anan; the African ood Malzasl Mahatasely, Mahafaiy, Mahave‘ona, Makua, 
Makaronga, Maravi, Ambongo, Ampitaha, Amazula, Amaborah, Amathumba or 


Mathimia, Masina, Monomatapa, Malakouwm, M Malgasi, . 
hare, Mananzari ke with the Adtanesian Amberi, Ambenu, j paar ie 7g 
Amarasi, Ambertihi, Ambau, Matuka, Mohunga, Mathuata, Madonovi, Mado- 
Malina, Manado, Manoa, Mantal, Manatur, Mangere, Mintira, hoka, 
Manulwit, Monewni, Manunf, Mangarai, Mar angkasar, Min Ma- 
na u, Malaka, Maluka, Maliki, abo, Amaheg, Amithusi, Amalrasi, 
Math, Ambun (Amboina) Ama'ole, Amakua, (8. E. Indonesia) Makwa 
en) Makaoua, Makahola, Makanobal, Makeriki, &c. kc The name of 

@ Necro tribes of Luzon Aita, Jta (black) appears to enter into the Grotk ALti- 
opla which was.a deseriptive and not a merely etinic word. 3 

sg Scotia who has just arrived from Comoro has bent me a work by M. 
La Combe on Maagasear, in an introduction to which by M. Froberville the 
oe are fi 


- iaathig’ Meatamanes whem otll and I have also received m 
formation respecting Madagascar, which 1 
subject of its relations to Africa, India, Arabia and Asisnesia. 





uch 
will enable me to enter fully into tha 
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languages of Asianesia, but certainly not the sole ones, because the 
latter have African words which are either not found in Mada- 
car,or are found on the continent in forms closer to the 
Asianesian. The whole western margin of the Indian Oceanic 
basin, from the Red Sea to Kafirland, gave words and customs 
to the eastern islands, but the gifts from Madagascar have been 
amongst the greatest, as might have been anticipated from its 
ition.” 

i evdinees of an Africo-Semitict influence belonging to a more 
developed or artificial culture than the ruder African of the Papuan 
islands, are preserved in India, the Tibeto-Lau region and the 
eastern islands, Such are inheritance by sister's sons,} the marriage 
of sisters by kings or chiefs,§ a purer or more intellectual Sabaism, 
—a great advance on fetichism, and which in the pre-Iranian epoch 
of Indian civilisation connects itself with Eeypt and | 
African ports, Aden and the Himyaritic race, not with Iran, 
although the latter in its turn was connected with the former. 
The sun and moon were the chief gods in the 8. E. part of the 
Archipelago. 

Many African eustoms are American also, such as tatoo- 
ing, the tribe marks, mode of burying the dead, the tabu on 
women for long periods after child-birth, disregard of female 
chastity before marriage, interdictions to which women are subject 


® The first broad inference ofa direct connection admitsofnodoubt. But the 








facts belonging to remoter and indirect connections, which must be separated, 
eget Sigh rin sompleay ty the enquiry Before the whole truth of 
the relation of : the tam : aetertained, we must 
know the relation of the African to the Semitic, Turanian and Iranian lar 
Africa at an early tlme, has evidently recelved much from the East. She 
given back words to In , , but she has also 
received returns from 1 subseyoent t the connection 
paint sig ele Ee nes ee ee 

4 spoken in Madagascar ea since, both inte 
nd iro m later Egyptian and other fae ni ge hra- 
tan and Indian influences, But all the radical et ris 
ideologic, to the present W. older archaic and to 
the primordial era, successive 


having pervaded 8. W. Aslaan! thence spread 8, E.to Indiaand 3.W. to Africa. 
nid ani and counter currents of : our chief : 


tits currents Lonpumge, 
sarinl guide is the different p tie forma which a word assumes in its peeeges 
In time and aoe fom one aguirti family to another, from a development like 
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im food &e., avoidance by men of mother-in-law or of other frmale 
relatives, initiatory ceremonies, boomerang, tabus on articles of 
food on death of chief, interdictions of words entering into name 
of chief and consequent use of new words, fetiches, shamans, 
homan sacrifices, cannibalism, tutelary animals and planta of 
tribes &e. But the Asianesian traits ofall kinds bring its tribes 
much nearer to Africa than to America or N. E. Asia, apart from 
the décisive evidence of language. 

I have only noticed some of the more striking of the traits 
common to the eastern islands and Africa. To enter into the 
subject fully would require a volume. We cannot take up @ 
or on Africa without finding an abundance of Asianesian 
characteristics. Every notice ss we have recently received 
of the interior of the great terra incognita of South Africa reveals 
new ones, and furnishes additional proof that Madagascar is 
ethnically an integral portion of Africa in every respect, and 
that both have the most extensive connection with the Asiatid 
islands.* To obtain a comprehensive notion of the nature of the 
eastern connection of Africa, let the reader turn to a map and 
view the Indian Ocean as a single ethnic basin, having its castern 
side extending from the Indus to Van Dieman's Land, and its 
western formed by the whole east coast of Africa. In tho middle 
are Arabia and Persia entering into the great Asiatic ethnic region, 
and the latter constituting, from the remotest times, an integral 
portion of the middle table land, and lifted ty it? pogition and 
physical geography, out of the Oceanic basin, The whole western 
side of the basin is occupied by tribes having a well-marked 
character in every respect, and who have generally attined a 
considerable material civilisition, althongh their intellectual culture 
has always remained comparatively low. If we now turn to the 
eestern side and view it as a whole, we find that there is hardly a 
single trait in its archaic language, physical and mental character, 
religion, aris, institutions and customs, that is not reflected by it 
from the western side. We do not find that considerable approxi- 
mation to uniformity of culture which prevails in Africa, and we find 
abundant new clements pointing to a different connection, but wa 
find sufficient explanation of ifs in the respective position and 
characters of the two regions. Africa has, in a great measure, 
thourch by no means pda been left toan indigenous letaloveasst,* 
her physical geography iaving repelled instead of inviting foreizn 
conquest, which has generally exhaisted itselt on her northern of 
Medi an basins, The eastern region, on the contrary, 
2 This Kan resulted eon har quasi torslor pation, oot Kodation Ss 
hen ‘we consider that Semitic-Evyptian ideas'pervaded all Africn, thet Peomniein 





largely afficied the northern tribes, that Himyaritic and Arabic influences have 
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stretching along the §. E. boundary of the Asiatic table land, 
has slow] hace reached by its eastern and western races, successive 
masees of whom have been and attracted into it, and thus 
introduced Iranian and 8. Asian population and culture to 
supplunt or blend with the ancient Africo-Indian. That Africa 
and the Africo-Asian ethnic region which preceeded the Iranianan4 
Semitic developments, and not Asisnesia, have beenthechief founts 
of the Indo-African physical and linguistic type, in other words 
that this ethnic movement was from west to east, or the reverse of 
the great continental one which peopled Africa itself, is capable of 
abundant proof. * 

CONNECTION BETWEEN ARTANESIA AND THE [NDO-TIBETAN AND TIBETO- 

ANAM LANDS. 


Physical. The two principal forms of the S.E. Asian head, 
the angular (square, lozenge, or oblong) and the ovoid, both well 
distinguished from the Africo-Indian shape of the pure Papuan, 
the different shades of brown, yellowish, and brownish yellow, 
which prevail to the westward of China, and the coarse lanky hair 
which characterises the E. Asian races, are all repeated in the 
purer Malayu-Polynesian tribes. The remarkable ovoid forms 
characteristic of the Anamese and many of the insular tribes, and 
the more delicate varieties approaching to oval, are identical with 
those so often found amongst the Indo-Tibetan tribes. The quasi 
Iranian charatter of some of the Asianesian races appears to connect 
itself with a western influence exerted on the ethnology of the 
es mete BY ten erent = 
the Hastert Archipelagoes. “Ove of the popelous end 1 
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Gangetic basin before the era of the Iranian movement to 
the eastward. The harshly angular or predominating form of the 
Mongolian head is not the most prevalent Indonesian. It is 
rernd found amongst the western Malays. To the 8.E. the finer 
ovoid, verging often on the oval, predominates. 

Customs The native tribes spread over the tract between 
the Tsangpo and the China sea, including the Ganges-Brahma- 
putra basin and portions of the basins of the Dekhan, preserve 
several stages of civilisation, and each of these is strongly 
connected, and in most respects identical, with different stages 
existing in Asianesia. Before the highe- Gangetic and Transindian 
peepee er arose, tribes having similar habits and — and 
close affinities, physical and linguistic, a r to have occu- 
pied the shalnoe the ter part of the Gene Balmapetn basin 
and Ultraindia. Although they retain every where distinctive 
trails, they have in many places, and particularly in the eastern 
part of the Indian Archipelago, been long in contact with the 
African tribes, or been subjected to African influences. The Afri- 
can elements have gradually been softened, and many of them 
expelled, in the principal races of the western part of the Ar- 
chipelago, by the continued influx of Tibeto-Anam influences 
in later epochs, when the latter were themselves considerably 
changed by a higher civilisation. In Polynesia the Indo-African 
element remains strong, not only because the company or companies, 
that gave it a Tibeto-Anam population, were carrie? eastward and 
izolated before later civilisations reached Indonesia, but because 
the Tibeto-Anam races themselves, throughout their Indian and 
Transindian locations, were, at that early era, still deeply imbued 
with the old barbaric development. The culture of the land lying 
between India and China, before the later civilisations of either 
of these regions penetrated into it, was partly indigenous and 
partiy Indo-African. The large presence of the African element 
i the pre-Iranian and proto-Iranian Indian, renders it difficult to 
refer many insular traits to their true source. But several are 
well marked and peculiar, and the character of the whole is 
unmistakeable. As I cannot convey an accurate idea of the 
Tibeto-Anam developments in Asianesia without first giving a 
review of the ethnology of Transindia, and indicating the different 
in a of culture in it and in India with which the successive post- 
ado-African cultures are associated, I will only mention generally 
the kind and variety of the facts by which the Tibeto-Anam origin 
of these cultures will be establishell. Mere catalogues of ethnic 
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himself tolerably well acquainted with the various classes of lank 
haired inland Asianesian tribes, that have been least affected by 
Hindus and Mahomedans, with their characters, physioznomies, 
habits, modes of life, arts, religions, &c., and will then proceed to 
the ethnology of the simpler Transindian and Tibeto-Indian tribes, 
rejecting all Budhistic elements, will hanlly perceive a transition. 
Not less strong is the connection between the later Indonesian 
civilisations, maritime and agricultural, and the later civilisations 
of Transindia. } 

Of characteristic traits each embracing a greater or less num- 
ber of tribes in both the continental and insular revions, we have 
only room to allude to a few, in a very brief and general manner. 
Such are many specific superstitions relating to natural objects and 
powers, polytheistic religions, the attributes, doings and histories of 
the gods, worship of ancestors, diseases, ghosts, shamanism, sorcery, 
ordeals, omens, spells, charms, evil eye, evil wishes, oblations, ap- 
Biopriaon of different animals and animals of different colours 'o 

ifferent gods, death ceremonies and feasts, giving to the deceased 
wives, slaves", animals, food, arms &e. ilies of burial, exposure 
of the body on a staget, burial facing the east, the fear of the 
epirit, the means taken to soothe and conciliate it in order to 
prevent its haunting or doing harm to the living, laying the 
igs of men and even animals that have been slain, tuture world &e. 

in instance or two may be given. The Mayama heaven (itself 
imported from Saba) with its trees loaded with ripe fruit, 
roasted pigs and other delicacies, which are spontanzously renewed 
as fast as they are removed, is also the heaven of some of the 
Polynesian tribes. The peculiar fables connected with the dei- 
fication and personification of the sun, moon and stars, are the 
same amongst the Binua of Johore, the Mangkassars and some 
other eastern tribes, as ane the Kols of India.t The ceremonies 
attending the consecration of a spot in the house to the spirit of a 
deceased relative, inviting him to come and oceupy it, searchin 
for the fancied traces of is | onthe ashes that sie qneinkled 
on purpose, are the same in India amongst the Kols and in 
Indonesia amongst some of the Philipine and Timorean tribes. 
The same custom slightly modified prevails in Amboina, Bali, 
Mangkasar&ke. The marriage ceremonies have a frequent identity, 
with the Himalayan Limbu and the Borneon Kahayans &c. The 
curious division of the price paid for a wife, and the various ce- 
remonies attending its payment, have a remarkable resemblance 

* There is the same g for a great number of beads « the wilder 
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amongst the Kols and probably many other tribes in India, and 
the Battas, Luzonians and other lank haired races of Indonesia. 
No sooner has the impatient bridegroom paid one of the customary 
exactions, than he is met by another. Thus he must pay the 
price of the mother’s milk, a compensation to the parents for feeding, 
clothing and training the bridle, another to the mother fur the loss 
of her society, another to dry her tears, another to the sisters for 
opening the gate of the kampong, a bribe to the burgher who 
watches the township or village boundary to allow her to be carried 
across it into the bridegroom's, another for the removal of a cloth 
spread as a barricr between his party and the bride, a gift when 
e bride enters the bridegroom's house, another for the bandage 
of her hair because it will be unloosed and dishevelled &c. Amonyst 
the prts that have existed from an early period in the region between 
Tibet and Asianesia, and have been carried to the latter, are different 
kinds of plaited receptacles, hats, shields, foot balls &e. of cane 
and other materials; the numerons cane rings worn round the 
legs, waist, &e. cane boddices, fashions of tatooing®, blackening the 
tecth, the eradication of the beard, singular customs ullied to cir- 
cumecision, the fashions of shields, weapons and other warlike ac- 
contrements, spring bows for killing wild animals, the mode of 
warfure and many usages connected with it, the peculiar mode of 
taking and preserving the heads of enemies, ceremonies connected 
with their reception and uses+, loom weaving, dying, some kinds 
of striped patterns or tartans, articles of dress, iron mining and 
forging, the great clan or village houses, the separate village halla, 
domesticated animals,—horses, buffaloes, cows, hogs, dogs, cats. 
The a ent in social and political institutions is great. A- 
monget the former are the custom of bachelors, anil the less widely 
spread one of girls, occupying a separate common house ; the pro- 
hibition of marriage between persons of the same clan,—a very ar- 
chaic institution, for it prevails in America, N.E. Asia, China, in In- 
dia amongst the K &e. (and originally amongst the Aryas), in 
Australia, and amongst the greater number of the Tibeto-Avam 
tribes of Asianesin; the holding of all land and other inherited pro- 
perty by the female children, and the reception of the husband tuto 
the wife’s clan (Kocch, some of the Garo tribes?, Malays of Me- 
nangkabau Ke,;) many customs connected with marriage, the po- 
sition of the wife, divorces, their consequences, the congregation of 
a whole village in one long house, singular minuteness of the 
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laws or customs relating to the institution of slavery and particular! 
to the status of theslave. With some fibse a cask omy be ale 
most any fraction of a slave, and several families may have shares 
in the fraction. 

The division of classes, royal (sometimes divine ) noble, free 
and helot, and its influence on the whole fabric of society, which 
preserves a singular uniformity from Sumatra to Polynesia, the 
same class names being widely spread,* must have originated in 
one race, and is evidently Indian and not Transindian, although it 
may have been so at one period and been subsequently obliterated 
by the Mayama-Anam tribes. The whole constitution of society is 
decidedly Aryan, and carries us back to the first ages of normal 
Aryan influence in the basin of the Ganges. The Tibeto-Indians 
bronght the same institutions to Asinnesia which they had acquired 
fiom the earliest Aryan culture in the adjacent western region, and 

ual'y adopted the origins! islanders into them asthe Aryans did 
the aborigines in the valley of the Ganges. The Aryan social orga- 
nism presented the same two-fold aspect under the action of cireum- 
stunces which itdidin India and Europe. In communities which were 
warlike and predacious from necessity or choice, it xssumed a feudal 
or quasi military form. Each chief was absolute in his own domain. 

‘€ was in fact aking, and the supreme rul-r an emperor, whose 
sage depended much upon his personal character, and who had 
ittle practical power save when supported by the stronger chiefs, 
In the inland agricultural communities it assumed a form identical, 
in almost every respect, with the Saxon and Hindu village systems. 
The Polynesian partook more of the feudal, because they originated 
in predacious maritime communities, and the smallness of the is- 
lands prevented the formation of purely agricultural communities. 

e western Indonesian had mish more of the Saxon character, 


because the large islands with their inland river and luke basins 
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were favourable to agricultural developement. Amongst many 
of these the social “poli has adaate democratic Ce eae 

The primitive Aryan culture is chiefly to be sought in 8. E. 
Indonesia and Polynesia. A large portion of Indonesia, and in 
eae Sumatra and Java, have subsequently received from the 

ter culture of the Transindian nations, more especially from the 
Man and Mayame,a much higher state of art, and a somewhat 
different social and political constitution, than that whch the 
first Tibeto-Anam settlers brought with them. * To this later 
influence belong loom-weaving, the patterns of cloths, many musical 
instruments, dramatic entertainments, wayangs, most of the domesti- 
cated unimals, including even the Burmese cat. To the most recent 
but already almost archaic period of the later civilisation of the 
Irawaili, indonesian tribes owe the large jars or vases which have 
excited so much curiosity and speculanon. They are not found 
inJava and amongst the Daya of Borneo alone, but appear to have 
been prized all over the Archipelago. + 


POLYNESIA AND THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 


Those Tibeto-Indian tribes of the Indian Archipelago which 
have heen most secluded from the continued influx of Ultraindian 
and Indian influence, and in which the African elements are 
strongest, have the nearest affinity to the Polynesian. From 
the Philipines to the Timorean chain, Polynesian traits are 


Tn the Inter modifications of the Indonesian political es by Mayanma and 
Siamese influence, political offices lave assumed a grea‘er importance. Hut, upon 
the whole, the social and political ideas which really mould the Indonesian 


have been littie utiected. ‘Tbe insular potentates rahe : 





The fact of the Spaniards, on their first settling in the Philipines, finding that 
Chek Fapanasn were ia the habit of buyo sarap potinoral ps gore trom 
the Lucoolans, proves that were not of ne ve Japanese or Chinese manufac 
as hos offen been supposed. ‘Ihe finest were g | iy and sold for 16,000 
for 100 to 5,000 florins; the Ceramese for 3) te 100 d i) 
aware of the intimate connection that must af one time have existed 
Se maritime Mayes tribes and wes‘ern Sy esg-e 

especially , at one time enjoyed thelr beautlfully giuzed 
gilded vases, Erato wag dir Blade ag) : 
source of the great demand for dragon vases which must at one t 
prevailed the Hindus of Java (where 
one parte the Archipelago. I noticed 

of Tho-Bathoatha's description of the 

Asiatigue ¢. 1X p. 290, which curiously confirms 
relates that the Queen of presented him 
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more abundant than they are to the westward,* although somé 
tribes are found in the western islands equally Polynesian with 
most ofthe eastern islands, But the great repository of the 
Polynesian habits is the Moluko-Timorian, or 8. E., extremity of 
the Archipelago, from which the principal Polynesian population 
has undoubtedly been derived.¢ These traits are so numerons that 
it is necessary to view the eastern part of the 4rchipelago and Po- 
lynesia as two great groups of ethnically allied maritime tribes, such 
ns those of the Grecian Archipelago once were. One I may mention 
here, as connected with that maritime art and entrrprise which 
epread the race far and wide. Each village was a maritime 
community and had a large village boat which all aided in building. 
When the monsoon came round the Indonexians departed for trade 
or piracy or rather both, for, like the Phoenicians and Greeks of 
the same era, they plundered the weak and bonglt from the 
strong. When they returned, the boat was taken in pieces, and 
in soine places each family had the custody of the piece which it 
had fabricated. In the Archipelago this custom has survived the 
siccession of foreign influences to which it has been subjected 
since the Polynesians were severed from it, In Luzon, where the 
practice is still maintaingd in some parts, the same name, barangai, 
is given to the large boats an to a village or district. Each 
Filuge had its social and political organism which extended to the 
boat, and to every new settlement that was voluntarily formed, or 
resulted from being wind driven into a new region. It had its royal, 
nvble, free-labourers and helot class, the latter composed of captives 
and slaves and in many places doubtless of the Indo-African 
abongines. The helots and freemen laboured in the plantations 
and at the oar. The nobles led the same life of comparative luxury 
which they still do in Piratania and Polynesia. The Lanuns 
are genuine representatives of the ancient Polynesian maritime 
communities, although considerably modified by later influences. 
So were the Juilolans and their great colonies in Ternati, Tidori, 
Sawai, Amboina and the Timorean chain in the Eust, and the 
Celebvsian states in the West. In the further west the Javanese 
were doubtless anciently in every respect the same, and thry 
on formed the earlicst of the great maritime colonies of the 

ibeto-Anamese race, after those on the north coast of Sumatra. 
China and Japan have communicated in later times many traits of 
their civilisation to the Philipines, Mindanao, Sulu and northern 
Bet pron ot ee et ¢enent 2 some Polynesian tribes to 
sans to any particular part of eastern Indo sap pinbal Kent Sidra Si Ao det 
dispose ws of) ponidhnves Phi Lines to the more southerngroups. Hut imperfectasour 
knowledge of the southern wea aie, | have no hesitation in saying that they 
are far more Polynesian than et Pre A Feky Mahwllsr acm pet of the 
Timorian or Cerantse yroups with the remotest 1 one, the Hawalan 
eco iy Teen al pass tee as peas Bettinn See oe 
the groups, that «radical connection existed between thelr intuiitante, “ 
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Borneo, just as they did in earlier times and in a smaller degree to 
the Mictnssien islands. The Molukas have, in all later Indian 
times, been the seat of an indigenous civilisation and power, and 
rabies i the Indians and Indianised Javanese have visited them 
from the period of the earliest commercial intercourse between the 
Archipelago and India, they have never established any dominant 
colony or kingdom, and to this day the indigenous nations and 
governments remain, under the protection and control of the Dutch. 
The great island of Halmahera was, in the oldest historical and 
traditional times, the seat of the predominant tribe, which included 
Ceram in its dominions, and had its chief colony there in the fine 
bay of Sawai, From Sawai it is probable the principal of these 
emigrations went forth, which, spreading alongs the northern islets 
of the Melanesian chain, at last reached and colonised the Samoan 
isles, and thence diffused the S. W. Indonesian race throughout 
Polynesia. The name of Sawaii or Sawaiki is literally Sawa the 
the little, * and Sawa is identical with Java, so that the name was 
probably first given by a Polynesian colony from Java, just as 
the modern name of a country on the south coast (Seran, Selan, 
Seram, Ceram) which Eurvpeans have extended to the whole 
island, + was bestowed by Javanese colonists, at a period when 
Singhalese seem to have heen the leading Indian settlers or traders 
and civilisers in the Archipelago, if we may judge by many names 
of places, sovereigns and chiefs, and by the histories of some of the 
Malayan nations. } 
The name Java, Jaba, Saba,§ Zaba, Jawa, Sawa, Hawa,|| is the 
© Sawa, Jawa, Saha, Saha fr. hos evidently in al] times heen the capital local 
name in Indonesia. The whole Archi Was Compr 


(comp. the Polynesian Sawaiki, Ceramese Basat to the Molukas, One of the 
. ear mae ~ cinpsatange teeter ra is called Tons Jae. Bona Dawal 
md Hawa, A nl same way. [Sagu, thagu, dagu Digiers | 

name ofa tree.) So Tara, N. Zeulend, 2 
tA more archaic name still appears to be Nusa-Heli (a curious Indonesian 
combination of Greek and Saxon, meaning Uterally Hill [sland ) still appl ied to the 
sieveted pr yah odpm seen by voyasers i approachin ee i. Hell 
eee ttae acon kee : nts i opto ' 


¢ Lankawi, Singapura, Lankapuri, Selan ‘ec. Singapore a a to have received 
ite Sis ye Tame long before the Malays eccopled It in the 13th century. In 
He hae ap there appears at the bottom of the deep bay of Sabaracus which 





the principal of the most eastern Indonesian ports frequented by the 
| in asatitying wich Jasons | in Juva. The famous 
tolemy), Kala ball forenpeaia sanded hous the 
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same word which is used for the rice fields which are cultured by 
irrigation. The word is primarily connected with the flowing 
of water, og is evident not only from its #pplication to irrigated 
lands, but from its being substituted for ike common word for 
rain in the ceremonial language of Java (sawa,) and used in 
in the same sense in Bali (saba,)* ; and I shall ina future paper 
shew ground for believing that the Arabian Saba, (Sheba of the 
Hebrews,) which owed its existence as a fertile and populous place 
to ifs irrigation, and was destroyed hy the bursting of its great dam, 
derived its name, as its king did his, from the same ay Sr that 
= eastern ee was posts ub it.+ That the ree abean one 
imyaritic kingdom, through its great sea port Aden, monopolt 

the larger cary the Indian maritime trade is well known. That 
its influence extended to the eastern archipelago is rendered probable, 
amongst other things, by the evident connection of the ancient 
Indonesian alphabets with the Semitic. Some of their most 
remarkable letters which are not found in the old Indian alphabets 
(although themselves Ph-enician) are Semitic } 

* Te sypears to be connected with the Arabic saba, “to flow as water.” Wa, 

a | 


m, ba, ab, appears to be one of the most widely prevalent roots for soter,--base 
wet, Mala flapareat'y from saba, by the comoon rocadd of transp aliloa 5) O30 
rain, Cebes; icari Swiak, Austral, Polym. ; by rejecting r wai water, a stream, 


B. E. Iuderesian ond Polynesian. 

¢ The Indians derived the vane from that ofa species of millett extensively oulti- 
vated In Africa and India (Journ, fowara Fad. dara Afr. appereatly Latte! by 
the common permutation or j and dj) andl ga this, and wotr ce" was protab.y the 
corn of the Saban valley, the ward Saba was there connected with or apulie Lo it, 
fast as Sawa £c. iy now connestel with rice gg oh i-rigation. as it p~obib'y was 
at an earlier period with the millet colture by kk: gation, In the Are teal 
species of millet is called jan and jawoin Malay. It ia probable thesefore that tha 
same root enters into the name of the mille") We mav go turiher, for the name of 
rice |tself nieara, wera ke evidently con'ains ove of the roots that eater in-o 
‘ware, so that the name of both the principal Asiutic cereals points to culture 


+The oblast Indonesian alphabets belong to a western connection anterior to that 
great one which Hindulsed Java and other ions, produced the Kawi langu- 
age and introduced the later lutianwiphabets. Tie old Indonesian mipiabets ace 
even more ancient than the southern fh and Transindian, which have also their 
Indonesian representatives. They evi lently belong to the eva when alphadets were 
first introduced into 8. India from the weet, in ail probability by the Timyaitic 
navigators from Aden, or the Phoenicians fom the Persinn fialf. The rectilinear 
and angular character andgreat simp-iciry of some of them, give them a place inter 
mediate between the cuneilorm and the simplest Phoenician. 1 allude thus briefly 
to this important subject, as I will treat it separately In the next nomber of this 
Journal, and state the evidence tending to shew that these sr poazcp? Were | 
adaptations of early Senitic ones, Introducal by Hi nyaritie trradera, althoush s).n8 
are n-arer the oldest Indinn. f 
Amongst the most important historical facts conzected with our enquiries are 
those that throw light on onjent navigation and commerce. The Phoeai-ians were 
a civilised maritima people 2,000 to 3,000 B. C,, and probably long belore; ibe 
Babean Arabs must have been so afew centuries later, and long before the time of 
Boloman,¢. 1050 B.C.; and the Indians long before Menu ¢.000 B.C. The Phroiclans 
and Arabs were exceedingly bold, hanly and enterprising sailors, os 'ndved thecom- 
Sr amare sp soa thle Sonate, ae a a caer ious inant Guanes 
! : ence, com | to he, | yi t dis cunntries 
atal We shall in a future paper consider the amount of positive evidence 
ef the ancient Arabs or Pluenicians having themselves reached the Indian 
Archipelago. There is nothing improbable in the hypothesis. Thelr navi- 
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The Indian navigators found a civilised nation in Java surroundeil 
by the sawas or jawas of millett, and giving the same name 
to their land. Where this Jawa is situated has not yet been 
ascertained. It must have been on the northern coast of the more 
eastern part of Java.* Its people, the Orang Jawa or Jowa, 
were the nucleus of the civilisation of the land. They spread 
themselves and their language over all the eastern part of Java, 
retaining their original name ; and the Indians, following the usual 
practice of foreigners, bestowed it on the whole Island. Rice 
culture must have been imported by the Indians and gradvally 
superseded that of millet, but this did not affect the name of 
the irrigated lands. Rice has one name nearly throughout the 
world, and is evidently of Indian origin, | 

Un ilty: ethnic history of the twin basins of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra and that of the Transindian lands have been well 
investigated, the course of the Tibeto-Indian and Transindian 


gation, chiefiv, bot certainly not wholly, a coasti was slow, and the 
inhabitants of the more distant lands to which it extonled, were, in general, 
so barbarous and little commercial themselves, that they appear to have made o 
practice of estallishing factories and colunies. Even where eer a nat, 

mast, eo euch vovage, have remained a conaidsradle period In the countries 
they frequen*ed, dispoain 5 of thele cargoes, esllecting prodace, an |, in the Indian 
Ocean, waiting for the change in the monsoons. The more distant voyages listed, 
from this cant, three years. We know that the Phernicians had colonies along 
the whole limit of their Medit:rranean and Atlantic commerce and in the Persian 
Gulf, an! that the Araha ex a dished themarlves at the moat favorable trading places 
oa the African and the [nd ma shores of the Ocean, as tar at east as Cevion on the 
latter, Ifthe more timid Tidians reached the Indian Archi o at an early 
pected, It is probable thatthe Arabs soon foliowed, if they did not precede thei, 
even ifwe do notadopt the views of those writers who believe that ruse Rien 
veral pisewres ee 


navigaion of Tmlia was in the hands of Arabs. There are se : , 
ancient wrillugs waich read to shew ‘hat thee was a direct intercourse between 
Archipelags and Africa acroga the Indian Ocean. The ey ames ave said to hava 
bought cinnamon from their eastern neighbours and to have “transported Lt 
faraigh the vast seas to Arable by the favour of the east Wind, returning only once 
fu five years.” The notion of the proximity or continuity of the African Indo- 
ntsian or rather 8. E. hulk vale, appears to havebeen firmly rooted In 
Indian and Arabian geography, could ly have arisen save from the seg 
having been crossed, because the tendenc of mere comating wes from Arabia 
on the one side und Indonesda on the other, would save hoes to exagzerate 
the distance, and throw the 8. W. and 3. E. extremities of the Indian Ocean far 
apart. The distance between Aden and Ceylon mast have been greatly exarg 
uted before the moassons were waed, becaum all the sinuosities of a az 
Smaisting Fuyase without compass became part of the direct distance, Hates 
the evror of Prolamy's northe-n coast of the Indian Osa A tendeacy to this 
kind of error is inconsiatent wit the errorin the aathem boundary, aod the latter 
had therefore, in ali prot f, Laapeniont foundarion, 
1a y (see nol |. The connection ofthis word with Yavana a 
pers by the Hindus to the western nations, and with the Javan of the Bible (La E. 
Arahia) is worth tracing. Saba, as the nane of the Himyaritic race, who probabl 
carriid on the chief trade between India and the West, may have orizinved the 
is ne Of another Himyaritic king, Samar, has also widely 
Spread asa local name, “aunarkend, ke. In Ind mesa we have Samar one or tha 
“hilipines, Samara an ancient na pe of Sumatra (also preserved in Ptolemy's nama 
: Sabara-cuy Shr | also another 
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revolutions of Asianesia must remain obscure. TI make any re- 
marks on northern Indian ethnology with much diffidence, becanse 
it is at present in the hands of Mr Hodgson, who has admirable 
qualifications and opportunities for prosecuting it with success, 
It appears to me however, looking back on India with the lizht 
thrown on it by Asianesian ethnology, that there must have been 
an era in the history of the Gangetic basin, intermediate between the 
first influx of the Tibetan race and that of the Aryans, in which the 
former spread into the basin, and received influences of an Iranian 
or quasi Iranian kind as well as Africo-Indian ones; and that, 
for a long period after Aryan tribes appeared at the north 
western extremity of the basin, the Tibeto-Indian races must 
have predominated in it, until the slowly extending Aryan 
‘tribes introduced a new element. This, which we may term 
the proto-Aryanism of India, must have been of a far simpler 
or lees developed character, in every respect, than the later 
culture which enabled the tribe of Aryavarta to take a 
‘gigantic stride in advance of all other Indian civilisations, and b 

‘its intellect, its institutions, its valour and its arts, to expand itself 
beyond the bounds of a petty district lying without the Gangetic 
basin, until it grew into many nations which occupied the whole 
Gangetic valley, held the older inhabitants in servile subjection, 
and so increased in numbers as to cause an assimilation of all their 
languages to its own. * | ; 

During the first transition era, before the advance of the Brah- 
mans, the old tribes on both sides of the Ganges must have conti- 
nned for a long period to be influenced by the proto-Aryan civili- 
sations and languages, The higher Aryanism must also have 
preelly influenced them before they were finally conquered, 
helotised, assimilated or exterminated by the western nations. It 
is to the earlier of these transition periods that I think many of the 
Tranian and quasi Iranian traits in physical character, reli- 
fron, institutions and customs which are recognized in the 
Tibeto-Anam era ot Asianesian development, are to be attributed ; 
end Asianesian ethnology may thus become available in restoring 
the ethnic history of the Ganges. The evidences of the Gangetic 
basin havin ‘gone such a succession of ethnic changes before 
the complete establishment of Iranianism are numerous. I may 
instance the Turanian dar characteristics which prevail 
a, the Rajmahali, Khonds, Kols and Gonds on the southern 
side of the basin, as far as the meeting of the Gonds and the Bhils, 
when an Africo-Indian character takes its place. On the northern 
and western side it prevails throughout a great portion of the 
porthern Chinese down the basin of the Hounzho, However much the former 
may have t with It into the Gangetic basin, its chief intellectual and artistic 
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Himalayan basins of the Ganges and Bramahpntra, in Asam, and 
in the western projection of the Transinilian highlands which enters 
info the southern ani eastern part of the Brahmiputra basin, 
The Tibetan races are spread along the whole of the great 
trant-Himlavan depression or from the Hindu Kia to the 
boarders of China. They meet and partially bleml, physiologically, 
linguistically or morally, with Indian races along the entire lenzth 
of the Himalaya. In the western extremity the latter prevail and 
the phrsiolozical boundary gradually batirregularly descends from 
the highest ranges, till it embraces the npp-r habitable portions of 
the Sutlej, Jumna and Ganges alpine basins in Bisahar and 
Gharwal, after which it ascends again whore the Tibstan depression 
is most elevated and contracted and thinly peopled, there being 
apmrently no Tibetan mixture in Kum wn. 

The large Turanianism observable in Assam and the northern 
and eastern sides of the plain of Bangal, the coneeneee cones 
which even the proper Bengali peasantry afford both physically 
and morally to he iedastoue, the fact of Turanian trides being 
pblgs on the opposite sides of the common valley of the 

anges and Brahmaputra in the Rajmahal and Garo mountains, as 
well as all along its northern and eastern margin, and as far as the 
upper basin of the Tapti to the 8. W., warrant the conelnsion that 
similar tribes once occupied all the lower part of the Gangetic 


Na 

The northern Indo-African tribes appear to have ocenpied the 
western part of the Gangetic basin,—the opposite sides of which 
still preserve remnants of them inthe Chamang, Doms and Rawats 
on the N. and the Bhils and other allied tribes on the 5.,—a large 
portion of those of the Nerbadda and Tapti, and probably the 
upper branches of the Godavery and Kishna, as well as nll the 
western seabord from the Gungawaily northward. Their N. W. 
boundary must have been grulualy driven in by the advance of 
the Aryan tribes. Before the rise of the Iranian tribes, tribes 
intermediate between Iranian and Turanian, proper ocoupied 
the basin of the Indua and even extended N. and W. so as to 
connect themselves on the one side with the ancient Africo-Semitic 
and on the other with the Mid-Asian. 

The southern Indo-African tribes were a continuation of those of 
the N. W. an the Tamil and other | pacers ones appear to have 
owed to their large river basins and to the influences received from 
Egypt and 8. W. Asia, the civilisation which enabled them so 
greatly to surpass their northern neighhours.¢ As far as can be 
gathered from the present distribution of the tribes, the wholeof India 
would thus appear to have been physiologically divided by an irre- 
_ line running from the alpine basin of the Kali to the upper 

sin of the Tapti and thence $B. along the Warda and Gadavery 


+ The Maratas however sem to have portaken largely of the Egyptian clvili- 
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nearly to the mouth of the river. To the E. of that line Turanian 
and Irano-Turanian features prevailed and to the W. Africo-Indian, 
the latter being much more Iranian than the former and probubly pre- 
senting @ negro character in its ruder and servile people,and Iranian 
and quasi Iranian in the higher classes of its more civilised tribes. The 
boundary has doubtless been much affected by internal movements 
and contests in all the middle Indian highlands, induced by the 
external pressure of the Aryan nations, and even in the pre-Aryan 
era it must have undergone a succession of changes. During that 
period strong Africo-Indian influences appear to have extended 
over the 8. portion of the eastern or Turanian region, and A Ake 
duced languages intermediate between the Tamulisn and Tibe- 
to-Indian which was the more easily effected from the two hay- 
ing numerous characteristics incommon. The Tibeto-Tumulian 
era must therefore have been of great length. 

By Tibeto-Indian langnages I do not mean languages compo-ed 
of a mixture of existing Tibetan and Indian. There are Tibetan 
tribes on the southern side of the snowy range, but they are 
probably of recent immigration. The connection of the other 
tribes is with a proto-Tibetan era, when the present -fpant' fig to 
Tibetan race may have been only one of several rude trans- 
Himalayan tribes speaking archaic dialects of an incipient Tibetan 
character or even of one nearer Chinese. The lansuages of the 
southern tribes with whom the first emigrants from ‘Tibet ming- 
led, in the lower Himalayan basins and in the plains, appear 
to have belonged to the archaic linguistic era that preceded the 
development ot the Tartarian, Iranian and Semitic. They associate 
themselves with the archaic African and Asianesian, Some of 
the present languages of the Himalayan and Asamese ranges, have 
been able to preserve much of this archaic character, from the 
alpine locations of the tribes which speak them, having preserved 
them from being linguistically assimilated by the great Ugro- 
Tamulian development, or the later and still greater Indo-European 
one, but not from being physically and morally influenced by Tu- 
ranian and Iranian races on both sides. The linynayes in ques- 
tion, with some of the 8. E. Indonesian and the Folynesian, pre- 
serve much of an ideologic character ss 8 than both of these de- 
velopments, but having many affinities which the simpler Turanian. 
The ethnic connection of these languages with the earlier develop- 
ment represented by the Chinese is buried in obscurity, but it 
may be conjectured that languages with an allied general ideologic 
character, and intermediate | 





etween Chinese, Lau and Anam on 
the one side and Coptic on the other, had, from some ethnic 
a obtained a me range, before those of the Turanian deve- 
opment began to be aid ead abroad and prevail over the greater 
prt of the Euro-Asiatic continent.* i 

* Both this development and the Ugro-Tamulian (of which Burmese is the 
west archaic form) connect thovuestvee’ inthe resi pevetoibagn the Chinase 
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It is chiefly amongst the Himalayan and Tibeto-Tamulian tribes 
that the Boot of the earlier Malayu-Polynesian development 
are found. It was here that by the contact of Mongolian and 
quasi Caucasian forms,” the peculiar Tibeto-Indian physical type was 

woduced which has not been more com sere weserved in the 

angetic basin itself, than amongst the earlier Malayu-Polynesian 
tribes, or those which have remained unaifected by later Transindian 
and Indian influences in Borneo, the ‘Transjavan chain, 5. E. 
Indonesia and Polynesia. ‘The ethnic connection in other respects 
is so great and striking that we cannot separate the Gangetic 
from the Polynesian races by a very wide interval of time, that is 
not more probably than 6,000 years.y | 

The Polynesian has stronger affinities than any other Asianesian 
languare to a Gangetic linguistic development of which that of the 
Khasia,§ now located in the Asam mountains, is the most eastern 


Compare the Polynesian, the least Turantan of the Tibeto-Indian languages and the 
least Semitic or simplest of the African on the one side, and th:  Uurmese and 
Tibetan, on the other, with the Lau-Chinese family. The proto-Gaugetic pebebty 
ty fo have been more archaic than the [ibetan aod Towulun, and have probab! 
Wider ideoloyic connections than either. : 

The Huormese ia intecmediate between the Chinese and the Tibetan. It is 
essentially monosyliable, and tonic, but iis s'ructure, collocation and mode of using 
particles are decidedly (iletan and disingulsh It the Lauand Anam. ‘The 
tu-Hurmese probally wccapied some portion of the country on the boundaries of 
naand Tibet, Many other intermediate languages may have existed, and some 
are proboabsy ail) preserved. 

* Athowel Ditok book physlosl and linguistic evidence require as to admit 
an eely Gangetic rece which cennot be accura'ely dere led as either Alvicag, 
Tamalisa of Fibeten, the cogses which modified ite phyrical character are atill 
obecare, On comparing tho proto Gangele latgoages (Kosala, Bodo, Dhimal 
&- ) with the Temalion of S. Indien, (he Istter appear to be at #9 conaidersh'e 
e-ewore from then inthe chaie of pre [ranion linguistic development, that [ 
prefer to consider them as forming s separate gevas. Tory have slaod siioeiive 
features when compared with the Tibetan. I think therefore thet until Me 
H-dgson settlea the point, it in aafeat to recogrize three pre-A-gen Divo 
groups, The quasi-Irenian physical character which modified the A‘icwn in 
the W, sod 9% and the Tiveteo tn the No and Eo must | think be referred to the 
peamity of S.W. Asian teinee partsking of the [ranisn physics tyre. 
Qos long eoutleu-d ii flag, of errira of movements, from the region to the W, 
of the Indus, may have physically mod fied both the [ndo-Afriguns and the 
Indo Tibetans: There ia no evidence thet (he Gangetic basin on a whole ever 
rrerterd a eenstble feflvg of Aftico-Indisus, [ne region which bea received ao 
verted o suceesslon cf racee, the physicd the lingalstle and the ather eth ita 
traits of a particular Wise, may point differe-t ways, os often bippeos ia 
Asianeala, 

¢ The Indian rise of the Brahmantc civilisation and power is probably not older 
than 4000 years’ ifso old. We mast allow 1000 years at least tos their oocupetion 
and ethnc metamocphous of the valley of the Ganges, for they seem to have been 
loug established at the era of the contest which forma the sub.ect of the Maua- 
bharat, ‘I'he quasl-[racian tinge of the Tibeto-Indian rribes in the Himalaya, the 
Vied,as aod the Gangetic velcy belongs to a pre-Hiabmanie Iranianism, and 
migca'ions to the eastward must have taken place long before the Brulimans 





dominated in that basin. ; 
& The name directs cs fo the Himalayan basins to the west of the Kali cal ed 
ia the Puranas, and even beyond the Gangetic basin to Kashmir, In this 
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continental representative. This development preserves fea- 
ture not found in the Sanskrit or any of its modern derivatives, 
or inany other Indian or Transindian family, but which is common 
to the Semitic, Greek, and several western Indo-European lan- 
| I mean the use of the definite article, which gives to a 
olynesian speech a character so widely different from all the 
other insular ones, that it appears a strange anomaly in a language 
othcrwise so completely Asianesian, The Khasia preserves another 
archaic feature common to the Malayu-Polynesian and the mae 
rity of the African languages the hee of its particles. The 
surrounding languages have all assimilated to the postpositional 
system of the Tibeto-Burmese, and Tamulian groups. 

I must reserve my notices of the other regions, and can only 
add generally, with reference to Transindia, that those portions 
of it which have most influenced the Archipelago ore to 
present, lat an Aftico-Indian era; 2nd an era in which Tibeto- 
Anam" tribes allied to those of India predominated, and in which 
the basin of the Ganges was united by boat navigation with 
the east coast of the Bay of Bengal; Grd, an era when the Mon race 

redominated in maritime civilisation . 4th, an era in which the 
Mayaina race, originally located between Chinese and Tibetan 
tribes, having gradually spread, obtained a preponderance in 
numivers and power; 6th, an era in which the Lau tribes issued 
from the highlands of Yunan and spread themselves over the 
upper parts of the Irawadi and Mekong basins, until, in recent 
times, they extended to Asam on the one side and the Mala 
Peninsula and the lower basin of the Menam on the other. Bach 
of these will be considered with reference to Asianesian ethnology.t 





toliod tae objection that I entertain to the exhibition of isolated 
glossarial resemblances had determined me to omit any, but this 
paper might appear incomplete without adding a few, not as an 
evidence, or even as an illustration of what I have advanced, but 
as an example of the kind of information furnished by the com- 
parative vocabulary which is printing. 

Tet War kat ted to recognize the peculiar connection of the 
Aniucouh the tiie acennier sean when amengst the besls ut bukit 
Panebiir in Malacca, that several of their non-Maiaya words were Aoamese ihe 
great ‘lransindian autiquity of the Anamesc is vouched w: Cabapoorcarpen with anci- 


ent Indian and Indo-'ii ‘i, a8 Well os With Lt: 
_ + As our knowiedge progresses it will be luteresting to enquire what imme- 
diate eifects the dilierent movements into India and vliraindia bed upon Asia- 


nesia. Did the advance of the Tamil iribes in India andthe Myama-anam In 
Travsindia cause any inereased migration of the [ndo-African races to the ie- 
lands? Did the pressure of the later Iran.an on the earlier, and of the latter on 
the Tibeto-Indian population of the Gangetle basin, cause the Tibeto-Indians 
to overflow into the | region ef Arracan and the Ilrawadid? Did the later 
advance ofthe Burmese and Lau races preas the Indo-Tibetan population of western 
Trane- india Into Indonesia? | 

(*." Exmata. #, 312, af end of 4th line from the bottom add “and Mar- 
—— P, 30. Transposs the 2 last lines from the bottom fo tha top qf tht 
page.” 
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Hoa. The two most wide aphes words for hog in the Indo-Pacific 
See iy lah zea, neko, phe's end 2nd wwe, we baw 
i babel : 
pe in Polynesia, arte ny is of Tibeto~Indian origin phak Tibet, 
phag Bhutan, Limbu, Kiran'i, Mikir &c ; wok, br pee enphung fe. 
wak, Magar, rak Naga, Garo, piak Chepe 
prevalent in sia, and is dis in all its variatioans ons 
the Ist, by the absence of the & or its substitute f, and is found on the 
Continent in Sanhili (Africa and Bein 5 u (Transindia) wai, Another 
African fi Fu rakoli, a pry y one le 
to another root, and has also its ‘ieot Indonesian d 
Bool. The same word, with the vibratory form pra cbies ‘stood conso= 
nant, is found in Suahili, burui, to which corresponds the durum of 
shi (Torres Strait,) which is also the nearest of all the known Indone- 
sian and African to the inverse form of the Malgasi,—Jambu, A fourth 
African form gru Sualili, guile Kwilimani. korio Kwamam a (fa 
Galla, a — og to have its Indonesian derivative in gir Besisi 
Poninvale) is Rajmahali, is duis in Batan. The Indian aan surka 
dec. Kanteen chur, cheruk, charnk, is found in Viti, sara,* and apt 
ently in the Java, Bawian and Bali cheleng. It results from the 
that the hog is chiefly known i My Indonesia by African names, that the 
of these names, and the existence of the animal in the wild 
state, prevented the permanent e ent of the Tibetan on the 
Indonesian woabatacian but that the ‘Tibeto-Anamese who proceed- 
ed to the eastward at an early igen carried the Tibetan name with 
them. I doubt not however but the Tibetan form will be found in 
the Archipelago also 
Burrato. The most prevalent Indonesian name kabu, karban kc. 
has been immediately derived from the basin of the Menam, 
far'u, kapao kc Champa, Khomen, Ka, Chong &c. But tha word fs 
also, more remotely, In —kera, kara, Bhomij » Ho,—karan, Tamil. 
The Javanese meiso is the rio gamle hay Ba and Indian Mahe, 
ae maji, munisho, [comp jazmues 


Cow, The most common Indonesian words are rane eae, 
te Attest The first has boen direotly derived 
the African ( Sah, lam Ambaric, lawwm Galla, soa 
Malzasi, gnombai — gom‘e Kwilimant; but the roots are also 
found in ee ‘region,—lang bull and ha Tibetan (bou, 
Anam) &e cow. The same combination is used in some parts of Tibet 
and in the Tibirkad, placing the cow ager te ‘api ap to hs: referable 
to two Himalayan names,—sa Newar, bi war {the the da of Tibet dx, 


pia, Dhimal] pei Mal ae poco 
pap Grae. appears to contain two roota,—first the 
same as the kami of spo ersrnete Sree brea 


African beng, banto, ko. 
Dos. The ate of tha Tavancns, Timoreans, Bugis | 
derived frem en ae hu, £e., fe, Dia, la 
African ; alai, ala Rajmahali; &e. ali. alait N. W. 'A 
; kutta, Auhhu Indian ; dnwita nated ‘hee, Ae Australian. 
ter erdenoes of having Tove sinter Indonesian ihacnce haat Popa? 
t In these forme one the widest spread rar yom names makes its hasan td 
Indian, Enropean. 
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Amoa, seine Meleas, African; oma’ cine Fe Indonesian . 
Horse. The jaran, jarang, nyarang, of the Javanese de. has come 
from the Himalayas (serang Chepang, ra: Milchanan g, sala | 
and the kuda de. of the Malays fram Gritkare India, Aware sind, 
Binem: sitar ahorne 8 ne toias ir been ake in the 
burons n, wrong of the an ornev) and Samba. But 
this and any other African words that vious! sa : 


pre’ ¥ existed, have, in most 
of the | , been displaced by the not of Lao with tha sorauae 
press ma \mangt.) The few other Indonesian forms are also Tibeto- 
odian or Ultraj 1. Thus the janga of the Bima is the jhango of the 
Himalaya Kiranti and \ewar. “The chim of the Besisi is the widely 
prevalent word found from the land of the Gonds in India,—sim, to 
Anam, chim, 

Deck, Acommon word ite, iti siti, is Tamil and Burmese ; and 
the same word is probably preserved in the Gond, ite, bird. An allied 
word, batiki Pampanga ( Philipines) is more nearly connected with 
the Sauhili Aivat, Kwilimani matata, Arabic hatte, Gond, decd tuet, 
Telinga fatto, Malayalam and Karnataka dati, Tamil ‘pate and 
Anamese vit 


Fish. The most prevalent Indonesian word tha, twak, ia, appears 
to be radically a compound of two words still preserved in the mo- 
osyllabic languages,—ka (Siam, Lau, and hi Leochew.) The simple 
ka is also found in Indonesia An allied form is found in : 


odia,—naicw 
Mandala, Ho, 
Harr, Fratwen, vulu African, Indon. - pul Tibet; (bal Ind.) _ 
Nose. Malg. urw, orong : aah, “auh. ; idong Mal. trong Jav. 
murunz Tim ; Mahr (Arabia anay, Timor : 


TaeTs. M . mf, wifi; nife Poly. n Indon. nin, nmgin Radak ; 
puny Fala, igne’ Seren nimi aa ngin Hadak, gizne Achin 
is 


» Mamun, Manip., mulut 
Mal.; vava M . baba Achin, Borneo,  hil., fafa Viti » mathu ‘Manip, 


Bopy. bandu Fulah, vatang, Malg. badan Mal, 

Hat Alo, loba, Ins, kala” A fries: Iu, alu Manip-ulu Indon. 

Ere. Masse Malg., macho & + meto, Kwilimani, met Gond, Ho; 
Bhnmij, Mentira, Besisi; Anam, Ka, Uhong; med Samang mik, mit 
anip, i, 


Ean. Tulun Mandingo, talinhe Malg, tei Anam, liang Nicobar, to- 
linga Mel. sufina, suping Maly. Bual’{ Celebes } koping Mal. gure 
rot) cay Australia; enti Danakil, nget t Binua, inte 
Hons. Ten, tando, African, Indonesian ; tang Tibeto- Indian ; 

Lir. Mulut African, Mala (mouth); loki Kafir, lad? Pampanyes ; 
gadon Sereres, gadu Australian.” 





NUMERALS. Most of the Papuan and Tamulian are African, The 
New Guinea are African both in system and name: 
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A TRIP To THE MOAR. 

Is consequence of information received from several natives that 
abundance of large game was to be found along the banks of the 
Moar river, a party of three aprece to explore its resources, in 
the month of March last. A Malacca boat, with a small cabin 
eapable of sheltering us from rain and sun, was accordingly hired, 
the necessary provender for a three weeks cruize put on board, 
and we started from Singapore with favouring breezes on the 19th, 
The latter soon forsook us, and instead of a of 24 hours 
as we expected, we did not arrive at the month of the river before 
3 days, where we were very nearly aang pees: Sd journey in a 
rather unpropitious manner. A strong N. W. wind blowing 
against an ebb tide caused the sea to get up most unpleasantly, 
and upon attempting to get over the bar we found so little water 
that our boat all but struck several times, so that we were compel- 
led to up sail and go out to sea for the night. Had we touched, the 
boat would have gone to pieces in five minutes, for they are miser- 
ably constructed craft, put together with the way fewest possible 

uantity of nails, and look as if'a good shake would cause them to 
ful asunder, The two large mat sails have to be lowered and 
shifted from side to side of the masts on every occasion of tacking, 
and are so cumbrous and clumsy that one would suppose them to 
have been invented about the time of the Argonauts. We got how- 
ever safely over the bar and intotheriverthe following morning, bein 
the 15th March, and with about half flood in our favor, proceede 
to pull leisurely up the river, The Moar is a fine river, and could 
vessels over the bar, a ship of the largest size might go up for 
fully 100 miles. There is ample depth of water, but the river is 
extremely tortuous in its course, winding #0 as to bring the sun 
shining in your face this hour, right behind you the next, or in less 
than time, right round the compass. fie oenerel direction of 
the river is westward, and it rises, by the account given us by the 
Ptr in the mountains of Pahang leaving Mount Ophir consi- 
derably to the west, and the fall must be very gradual, for the ebb 
and flow are pretty equal. The river is about 500 broad 
after you enter, but it soon diminishes to about 300 yards, and this 
ars i I r aaeeag think B netnine spit or 80 mn At ne 

uw Where we stopt for some days, about 100 miles up | 
sve the Malay man pean lives there, told us hecneaateed the 
Stream opposite his house, and that it was exactly 65 fathoms 
broad. Between Sungei Mati and Grisi the river becomes entirely 
fresh ; the water is excellent to drink and soft and most r i 
to bathe in. It is however full of alligators of large size, and it 
is therefore unsafe to swim about, although we did so on one 
occasion, but the sight of large alligators next day was sufficient 
hint to us to confine our ablutions to lifting water from the river 
in a timbah, eastern fashion. For the first 10 or 20 miles the 
banks of the river are clothed with the usual mangrove, but not so 
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entirely as TL expected. Every now and then there are pleasant 
vistas shewing diversified foliage. The nipah palm fringes the 
river and is evidently cut down all alone the b: ks; no doubt 
large quantities are taken to Malacca to make attaps. Thene 
als is very abundant, there appear to be regular forests of it, and 
often did we desire a cabbage from the top of one, but we had no 
hatehet to eut them down, and the thorns with which the tree is 
covered effectually prevents the possibility of climbing it. For 
a long way up the river there is no appearance of haman habita- 
tions. The first arrived at are those at Sungei Mati, but we did 
not visit this place to our great regret, as there are abundance of 
deer to be found on an island formed by the splitting of this 
tributary of the Moar before it joins the parent stream, and it 
seems to be the very region of elephants, of which we had a 
convincing proof the first night of our arrival. As it is impossi- 
ble to proceed against the tide, we were compelled to anchor every 
ebb, and pull with the flood. Anxious to avail ourselves to the 
utmost of the flood tide, we had agreed to take our turns of watch 
to keep the men at their oars, and much they neededsuch vigilance, 
for a more lazy, good for nothing set of fellows we could searcely 
have found had we been looking for them. About half past 
sexes our companion on ve heard a roar, which bert “st 
ought issued nln pe fer ion of tigers, and presently a plunge into 
the hay a6 if a shoal of whales wer ‘playing theie qacabile ie the 
vicinity. But he was not left long in suspense, for, although the 
night was dark, he soon observed some 15 or 20 large objects 
approaching the boat, which, after contemplating for some time, he 
concluded must be elephants, whereupon he ran down and awoke 
Mr 8. and myself. All our guns were unfortunately in their 
cases, as we did not dream of having shooting so soon, or that 
animals would be so accommodating as to swim off to us, but Mr 
S. had a single barrel rifle loaded the previous evening to shoot 
alligators. This was discharged at three or four of the animals 
at about twenty paces distant. I mmediately after firing he looked 
down and found the proboscis of a fellow within a few feet of him 
s0 close that he was compelled to start back to prevent the animal 
laying hold of him. The beast had got right under the bow of 
the boat, and one of boatmen, to keep him off, took a long pole 
used for keeping the sail on stretch and commenced poking the 
elephant in the head, which he resented by jerking the pole out of 
the man’s hand with such violence that he narrowly escaped joining 
them in their nocturnal swim. The boat then pas right over 
the back of the beast who come up on the opposite side and made 
for shore, and when he was about five paces distant, a Bengali 
Shikari, whe accompanied us, put a couple of bullets into his neck 
from a large musket he had contrived to load with ae 
jodging from the report, enough fora small cannon, Upon this 
the beast uttered a yell as if grievously hurt, and had we stopt, 
the chances are we might have followed him up and got him next 
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day. But we were anxious to get up the river to the plains, where 
we had reason to suppose the wild cattle abounded, and therefore 
proceeded on our way #o soon as the excitement of this unexpected 
visit subsided. The troop of elephants must have been very large, 
for besides those that swam the river, we heard trumpeting in all 
directions along the side they came from, answering those that 
erossed over, who no doubt intimated to their companions that all 
was not quite right in the river. The followin we stopped 
at a place called Grisi, where there isa single Malay Rit inhabited 
by an old man and his family, who has a few cocoanut trees around 
the house, but, save those, no other species of cultivation, although 
the spot 6 deste be one capable o producing all tropical fruits, 
rice &c. It is a marvel how those people exist. The river sup 
plies them with fish, and a large fine kind of prawn called “Udong 
Gala,” but how they procure rice and salt I know not, seeing that 
they are too lazy to put their hands to any kind of work. We spent 
ap t tide at Grisi, saw the tracks of a variety of wild animals, 
deer and tigers apcenys also elephants and rhinoceros, heard and 
saw several jungle fowl, and got some shots at the latter. On the 
tide making, after a most refhishing bathe we started for Pankalang 
Kotah, where we hoped to obtain guides to shew us the haunts of 
the Saladong or wild cow, deer and other game. We arrived at 
Pankalang Kotah at about 2 p.m, onthe 17th. This village 
is pleasantly situated on rising es and was the residence of the 
late Tumungong of Moar, whose house still remains surrounded 
with a pager of nibong. It has a “ bali-bali” or place for the 
natives to assemble and talk over events within the enclosure, and 
the tenement itself is about as good as a native ot Singapore with 
10 or 12 dollars per mensem would think of living in. The rest 
of the hoyses or huts are miserable habitations, but quite 
enough for their owners, for of all the lazy, good for nothing 
fellows I ever met with, those at Pankileg Kotah have 
the \ peeremnimenos even our lazy boatmen were astonished at their 
indol and remarked that elsewhere the men worked but here 
the women. We saw these poor drudges pounding rice and going 
to the river for water, which they carried in a number of cocoanut 
shells collected together with rattans, whilst their lords and masters 
walked about, the very emblems of indolence. The Malays look 
ty and harmless, but there are some of the most cut-throat 
looking scoundrels I ever saw, Bugis, who evidently rule the 
Kampong, although nominally under the chief of the village and 
acting by his direction. Indeed there does not appear to be at 
Sarge any properly acknowledged head. The late Tumungong 
ied about a year and a half ago, and since then all has 
anarchy and confusion, Every fellow who can collect a few 
followers dubs himself Rajah and exercises authority to the extent 
of his power, We had several instances of this. The Rajah at 
Pankalang Kotah seized the salt passing up the river to the Rajah 
Segamet, and whilst we were at anchor off Bukit Kupong, a 
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Pahang trader in the habit of visiting Singapore, came on board 
the boat and said the Rajah had seized 4 coyans of salt he was 
taking up the river. We enquired what Rajah and Be rope the 
Rajah at Pagoo. This is a place so small that it altogether 
escaped our observation. There may be 3 or 4 huts in the Raj. 
Thus in 40 or &O miles we had 3 | ae ah cent Sel pent am 
aggregate of about 30 huts. It is therefore not to Bis wondlersa 
at that the people are in a miserable condition, and that the land is 
iven up to wild beasts. The suspicion evinced by all whom we 
hailed in their little canoes rowing up or down the river, spoke 
plainly of their fears and gave us the impression of people labour- 
ing under habitual oppression, whose energies were paralysed 
the conviction that they could not enjoy the fruits of their labour, 
The consequence of this stoppage of salt is that the price in the 
interior has risen to dollare 80 per coyan, the Singapore pave being 
dollars 10. We found the people at Panksuns otah most 
blustering talkers, but most slow to realize their promises. At first 
they could shew us any amount of game. e were herds of 
wild cows in the vicinity, of tens, thirties and forties,—were we not 
afraid, they would take us in amongst them, but ving done so 
must run off, as they persisted in saying these animals invariably 
charged and were the most savage in the jungle. They then tried to 
deter us from going by telling us 30 men had been eaten by tigers. 
These again were said to be unusually numerous and ferocious. 
But all could not do. We told them so much the better ; all we 
desired was to see the animals, which they promised faithfully to 
shew us, if we could get up at 4 in the morning. We made no 
difficulty of this, so at 4 a. ™., we were up and ready, but no 
guides. At last, after waiting until past six, we went on shore and 
roundly taxing them with having told us deliberate lies, gve got one 
fellow to come with us, and a precious entangled jungle he took us 
through, shewing us certainly where game had been some months 
peerions, but we coe come pach recent tracks, epaphs a 
y to no purpose, we determined to proceed further up the river 
ae sted achortinnty in the evening, but before leaving Pan- 
kalung Kotah I must mnke one remark for the benefit of nutmeg 
planters. On the hill close to the Rajah’s house there is growing 
@ solitary but fine healthy female tree. It was in full blossom but 
not a single fruit. I enquired if it had ever borne any and they 
replied never, only flowers, so I think people may now consider the 
seas of whether the female tree will bear without the male 
definitely settled, for here was a female nutmeg tree perfectly 
isolated, healthy and vigorous, but without fruit. The next most 
Interesting fact) to establich is what proportion of males to females 
is best for a plantationy—query, has not nature pretty well given us 
2 answer by causing the sexes to come up in equal proportions 
ig number of ae are ei ? 
fhe morning after we left Pankalang Kotah we found our boat 
at anchor off a rather better looking sort of Malay hut, pictures- 
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quely situated at the bottom of a nice looking hill and surrounded 
by fruit trees. A little old Malay came off to ns in his boat with 
whom we immediately entered into conversation, and soon dis- 
covered that he was a regular Nimrod, who had waged war against 
all the denizens of the forest and who volunteered to shew us wild 
cows within 48 hours; he told us however, what we knew pretty 
well before, that if we wanted sport it was necessary to burn the 
lalang grass some two or three weeks before hand, when we would 
be sure of finding herds of the wild condone. Ap n the young 

mas morning and evening. In consequence this not having 
Fann: done, we had many a weary walk in vain, end it was nota 
little tantalizing to see on every plain we went to, the whole place 
intersected with their paths, but nought else but tracks were to be 
seen. Judging from the foot marks however, the numbers of 
wild animals in these jungles must be immense. No spot where 
we landed was free from either the foot prints of the saladang, 
elephant, tiger, deer, bear, or rhinoceros, and often the tracks of all 
these were to be seen in } of an hour's walk. We found our little 
Malay friend, whose name ‘Inchi Basow’ I have much pleasure 
in recording for the benefit of future sportsmen, most active, intel- 
ligent and obliging. He beguiled us in the evenings with stories 
of the forest, and many and hair-breadth scapes he appears to nave 
had. The little fellow had immense pluck and appeared afraid of 
nothing in the shape of a wild beast. His father had been a 
sportsman before him and ended his days in a sporting manner, 
having been kneaded into a pancake by a huge elephant he had 
the temerity to go after. Inchi Basow himself has several times 
nearly shared his father’s fate. On one occasion whilst in a boat 
with three others he fired at an elephant in the river, who swam 
np to the boat and with one thrust of his tusks sent it to the bottom, 
Inchi and the others narrowly escaping by their duck-like powers 
of swimming and diving. | 

We spent several days at Bukit Kupong, making excursions up 
and down the river to the various plains where the deer and wild 
cattle come out to feed. We saw a many of the former, but 
they were very shy and difficult of approach, not coming out to 
feed until my dusk in the evening and returning to the jungle 
at day-light. Jungle fowl are tolerably abundant, and of these 
we cr firing f ~< eager ica rte many more but were 
prevented firing for fear of disturbing the large game. Pigeons 
small and large are very plentiful sake SAW 8 enact of birds of the 
most brilliant plumage, particularly kingfishers of which there were 
very many species of great beauty. Their colors sparkled in the 
sun like brilliant gems and were only surpassed in their hues by 
the butterflies, which were also most numerous and diversified, 
and would have yielded a rich harvest to an entomological collector. 
The river is full of fish. A man with rod and line might catch 
any quantity. With a crooked pin and piece of thread at the end 
of a bamboo, our people caught dozens, indeed the bait was no 
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sooner in the river than it was seized, but the extemporaneous hook 
would not hold so that the bait was taken off some dozen times 
ere a fish could be jerked out of the water with this primitive 
tackle. The fish thus ght very much resembled salmon fry, 
but there were plenty of large fellows leaping in the deep water 
at no distance from us. Any lover of the gentle art would find 
full occupation for his rod ceirg aie in this fine river, but who could 
look after such insignificant sport when the jungles around are full 
of the noblest quarry that sportsmen ever went after? Our stay in 
this secluded spot (Bukit Kupong), surrounded by primeval 
forests, with every thing to Hise the labors i the naturalist and 
cponeenen risman was an agreeable change from the monotony of a 
ingapore life. Every day we saw some new bird or flower. 
There was one plant particulary attracted our attention, a Loranthus 
with scarlet flowers about 3 to 4 inches proses tipped with a 
beautiful pamboge yellow. This parasite overhanging the river 
in large bunches was most gorgeous to behold. We found the 
cassia and kayu goru in the jungle. The former had a strong 
pungent flavor, and the latter was as aromatic as any I have ever 
secn here forsale. I should think there was abundance of it to be 
had in these forests. Rattans are also very plentiful and of a good 
kind, the rotan tagur. The most striking trees were the enormous 
fici, generally full of either pigeons or monkeys. Amonst the 
latter we saw the Unka Ape. The Lagerstomia Florib was 
in full flower, but as I did not take any papers with me and I had 
no time fpr botanizing, I observed but little in this line. The 
paucity of Orghidim struck me, of which I do not recollect having 
seen one in flower.. That queen of the Aristolochia, Thottea Grandi- 
flora of Griffith was abundant in many places, particularly on a small 
hill behind Pankalung Kotah and on either banks of the river. 
We saw quantities of a curious fruit belonging to the natural 
family Asclepiadea, the Sarcolbus Carinatus of Wallich, This 
fruit, as the Malays quaintly express it, is poison to every thin 
that hes a tail, yet the natives eat the covering of the seed, which 
is thick and fleshy, and pronounced it wholesome and good both 
us a vegetable and a sweatment. They could not however prevail 
upon me to taste it, the family to which it belongs being rather 
more than suspicious. The seed are very numerous, impacted 
closely bogethers flat and winged, and they use them as a certain 
and unfuiling poison against the tiger, elephant and all wild 
animals. From the account given, its action must be like that of 
Strychnia, and the seed most probably contains that alkaloid. 

The Malays distinctly described to us two species of wild cattle 
to be found here, one called Saladang, the other Sapi. On the 
20th my companions fell in with a herd of nine of the latter. They 
got up to within 150 yards of the herd. Each selected his Sami, 
fired und all made off, one wus seen with his leg broken, but in a 
moment they disappeared into the jungle, instead of charging as 
was expected. Upun following them up however, onc, a fine 
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young cow, was found quite dead, about 40 yards from where the 
herd was feeding, s through the heart with a rifle bullet. 
Upon this discovery, the gentlemen with their attendants must have 
been a treasure for Punch, could he have seen them. They 
capered about (I only Eive their own account of the matter imme- 
diately after) shook hands, I am not sure if er did not kiss each 
other, but at all events their joy was tolerably exuberant. The 
Shikaris they had with them pro _all manner of observances 
for future luck; first it was gravely propounded that all the cuns 
should be left on the spot for the night, but upon further deliber 
tion it was deemed sufficient to put their muzzles to the wou 
pass them under the animal and anoint each of the gent'emen on 
the forehead with a little of the blood. Some other poojahs were 
gone through to prevent the tigers demolishing the carcass, which 
was left in the jungle, it being night, minus the head and tail 
brought home in triumph and displayed before the writer, who 
could make but a poor act off een such spolia in a very good 
specimen of ajungle cock. Next day was devoted to the cutting up 
of this splendid t. The following is a description of it made 
on the spot. The Sapi has much the general appearance of the 
Bali cattle, but has not the white patch on the buttocks ; the horns 
are small, curved inwards, white, tipped with black ; the forehead 
is flat with a tuft of long hair on it, particularly on the bulls; the 
back 1s curved, the highest point being about the centre ; the 
spines of the vertebra are unusually long ; the total height of the 
animal killed, from hoof to spines of dorsal vertebra, was six feet 
two inches ; the hair wassmoth and silky, of a brown color, except 
on the feet which were a dirty white, a mane about two inches 
long ran the whole length of the spine. There was no dewlap and 
the whole appearance of the animal was decidedly game. The 
fibre of the flesh was fine, well mixed with fat and proved decided- 
ly the most delicious meat for flavor, tenderness and juiciness that 
ever any of us tasted. The only regret was the dreadful waste of 
it, for it having been killed dead. by the ball it could not undergo 
the Mahomedan rite of “ simbeleh” and therefore was “ harum’” 
to the Islamites. Some steaks from the Psoe muscles will never- 
theless be ever remembered by us infidels with the most gratefal 
and pleasing recollections, whether it be our lot to be feasted by 
Aldermen in London or to enjoy a recherché dinner saad be 3 
best principles, I am confident that the flavor of that steak will rise 
triumphant against all the science of the “ Artiste,” and be for 
ever the standard of all etcellence in our imaginations. The 
following dinner in the jangle the day after the Sapi's death, is too 
important an item to be omitted in the list of our doings, We 
observe that the bills of fare are laid before the public when a 
great commander is {ited and feasted, and why not those of the 
sreat hunter? not that we can claim title to Nimrods of the Ist 
dogre but our game was truly noble of its kind and needs nerve 
skill to follow and secure it; truly it is mighty hunting. 
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After a day of more than a ope ve sat down to a soup, 
the quintessence of the wild cow, followed by steaks which I have 
y feebly attempted to give some notion of. Then came s 
tongue of the Sapi stewed with peas, not plucked from the jungle 
exactly, but out of an hermetically scabs edtin. Then there was a 
roast ee and curry and rice from the most tender portions. After 
that, roasted to a turn, and looking most inviting, a particularly 
fine jungle fowl ; but alas for the limited powers of man, we co 
not get beyond the steaks. An impotent attempt was made at the 
tongue, a delicacy Apicius might have praised, but itproved quite 
a failure. We could only mourn our incapacity to do justice to 
it, uttering feebly, as we sipped our Madeira, “ Suda Chukop.” 
Whilst in this pitiable state of inertia, a dish was laid before ns, 
that might truly have raised an appetite under the ribs of death. 
Smoking hot marrow bones from the Sapi! Never have I laid 
eyes on such marrow and fatness. We had plenty of potatoes and 
biscuit to eat with it, so one of our trio essayed a trial; the deli- 
ciousness of the marrow beguiled him into the belief of his 
having a corner left, but he found himself afterwards much in the 
condition of the Boa Constrictor after he has swallowed an ox, and 
I have my doubts if the repletion would have beenrecovered from 
under a week’s abstinence, had it not been for some digesters 
fortunately brought with us, and said to contain a pretty good pro- 
portion of Croton oil. let this be a caution to all future 
pens to take care how they venture on too much Sapi in a 
S102) ‘. 
he Sl species of wild cattle (the Saladang) we did not sce, 
although we met their tracks every day. The Malay guide Inchi 
Basow told us the meat was coarser than the buffalo and not 
eating, but that the animal was much larger than the Sapi, 
some of the bulls growing to seven “ astas.” This is the moderate 
height of 10} feet. My readers may believe it or not rape! 
please. 1am rather sceptical myself and only relate what was told 
me by a man whose statements we found correct so faras we had 
the opportunity of testing them. Besides the various animals I have 
erica mentioned as denizens of the Jungle here, there are o 
variety of fine birds. I caw one morning a brace of those magni- 
ficient pheasants called the Macartney or Euplocomus. There 
were also the Argus, the Cryptonix and a variety of others, but 
our time began to shorten and the plains not having been burned 
there was little use our remaining longer, with Inchi Basow who 
pec fellow was completely foot sore and knocked up at Bukit 
upong. So we determined to go down the river, stay a day at 
Gri and another at Sungie Mati for deer and then return to 
Bester At Grisi two of us agrecd to take our guns on shore 
with only shot to pick up a jungle fowl for dinner. We had not 
walked on more than 10 minutes from the Malay hut at Grisi 
when one of us saw and shot a jungle cock. Having loaded and 
stepped on a little further most cautiously to get cahie shot at a 
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cock we heard crow a little in advance, we were saluted ont of a 
nie} si iia an ominous 7) which brought us both to a 

e growl was repeated or 4 times, when, looking at each 
other, we Tteraiead on the better of valor tee to our 
heels, laughing and looking back. We had nothing but small shot 
in our guns so we went to the boat, got a supply of ball and 
returned to the spot, where we had the satisfaction of finding a 
tiger had just been, but who had taken himself off, leaving a very 
unpleasing odour behind him and his prints most tiipiemanesthy 
fresh, considering that had we gone on we should have been face 
to face in another minute, a predicament any thing but pleasant 
with nothing in your gun larger than small shot. We have there- 
fore to make honorable mention of this praiseworthy act on the 
part of the royal beast in giving us euch timely warning. 

As I have before mentioned, it was our intention to proceed 
Sungei Mati and beat the island for deer, where they are said tp 
abound, but we were prevented by the following incident which did 
not make a bad wind up to our trip. As we were roceeding 
towards Sungei Mati, not far from the spot the troop of elephants 
crossed when we were going up the river, the Malay boatman 
called to us, giving us the information that some elephants were 
bathing in the river. Although asleep, it being about 4 a. w., we 
were soon astir. The morning had not begun to break and it was 
still very dark, so we could see nothing, and so little did I expect 
to see any thing, I at first made no attempt to obtain my gun, for, 
when we gut on deck, the noise and gable of the ay /ORUITAN 
was sufficient in my idea to frighten any animalsand I ful y believed 
that they had made off with themselves. Upon pulling in shore 
however we soon perceived a large elephant enjoying his morning 
bath and so little did he seem to care for us, he deliberately swam 
towards the boat. It was an exciting moment, for the great fear 
was of his escape. Ag I have said . was but little light, but 
we could see his large body and the great nob on top of his head 
pretty distinctly. The word, was given, be steady now, and at 
about ten paces distance a couple of balls were put into his head. 
With this, he turned round and again he was saluted with a 
vouple more bullets. Not liking such reception he made for land 
and got upon the river bank, when a well directed rifle shot hit 
him hard and made him scream with pain. But instead of making 
off, as he might have done, the noble beast instantly came back 
into the river to take vengeance upon his adversaries; but he was 
received so warmly he could never make up his mind to a ps ya 
onslaught on the boat, and when he turned and made off we 
followed, pouring in volley after volley upon his devoted head. 

i the side of the river we first saw him on rather too hot 
to be pleasant, he made up his mind to a change, and across the 
river he went. Then indeed he was at our mercy and we followed, 
giving him the contents of three double barrels one affer the other 
m rapid succession, for by the time the third had fired, No. 1 wae 
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again loaded. All this time we were having practice at the 
sins bump on the top of the head, for we could see nothing else 
at about 10 yards distance. Every shot told and the poor beast 
spouted water from his proboscis, uttering low yells of dissatiafiac- 
tion. But his merciless pursuers had not pity, atiiaiagh when he 
did reach the Find and we heard him at the edge of the river 
uttering plaintive cries, they did elicit a few words of sympathy, 
such as, “ poor beast he is severely hurt, do you think he can get 
away! When the boat was close to the shore, he made one 
more attempt and came back into the river, getting go close to the 
boat as to put us in no small jeopardy from his tusks, but we gave 
way and repulsed him with a regular broadside ; he then took the 
shore again. By this time morning began to break and there was 
light sufficient to see him standing at the 3 river's verge, tossing his 
trunk from side to side with his head towards us, Two of us 
caught sight of him at this moment and saw the large hollow inthe 
forehead where the animal is most vulnerable. We pulled our 
triggers simultaneously and when the smoke cleared away, his 
large carcase lay stretched on the ground with the head reclini 
in the river. We soon boarded him, that is so soon i“ ¥ 
could convince the boatmen he was really dead and found him 
a large male with fine tusks; his fore foot being exactly 54 
inches round the bottom, which would make his heicht nine feet, 
He had evidently been a belligerant gentleman, for his body was 
covered with scars of old wounds received in combat, and under 
one of his eyes there was an extensive recent wound given by the 
tusk of some larger and more powerful adversary. The Malays 
say that all the males have tusks and that even the females are not 
altogether without them, so that elephant shooting here would be a 
more profitable amusement than in Ceylon where the tuskers are 
few and seldom to be seen. Having secured our tusks, which is 
# more difficult matter than I imagined and took us several hours, 
we determined to make the best of our way to Singapore, our time 
ring She 5 In taking out the tusks we got seven of our balla, but 
the brain was not examined, neither the nob on the top of the 
head which was regularly riddled with balls. These however 
were of little effect, the last shots fired were the settlers, and I have 
no doubt that one shot in the right place is quite sufficient to bring 
down the largest elephant ever wore tusks. | | 
I shall now conclude these few rambling remarks with a word 
or two to such sportsmen as may be induced to try their luck on 
future occasion. Should a ngs determine on going to the 

Mar river, it aortas be advisable, indeed indispensable, to their 
finding / Par » that they should send a r or messenger to Inchi 
=u#0W, he being the only man to be relied upon, a month pre- 
vious to their setting out, with a request to burn the lalang grass up 
and down the river, as far and to the full extent he could ; also if 
eae to Bot the same thing done at Sungei Mati. They would 
be of finding deer and wild cattle, If the dry season, 
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which is February and March, be selected, and [ would not 
recommend any other a3 1 have my doubts about the place being 
safe for Europeans during the wet; months, those who desire 
elephant shooting cannot fail of procuring plenty of sport about 
Sungei Mati at aie peed. We made this discovery too late to 
p by it, although the first night in the river ought to have 
made us aware of it An odd rhinoceros or two may be stum- 
bled apy but they are not sufficiently abundant to form an item 
in one’s calculations. There can be no doubt the place abounds 
with all sorts of wild animals, but they ard only accessible when 
they choose to come out on the plains; to go after them in the 
jungle is Inbor in vain. But the sport up the Moar is not to be had 
without Inbor and trouble. No person who is not prepared for 
% good roughing need attempt it, Steady nerves and a good 

are requisites, without which a-«man may easily lose the 
number of his mess, but with these requisites, 2 good steady com- 
panion and o trusty double barrel, a man may with safety face 
any and all the beasts of the forests, be they savage as they may; 
let them charge; the nearer they approach, the surer the blow, 
down, they must come, and bite the dust before you. | 

T have now ~ my say with respect to on Se May one 

try hercafter have as pore 1 tempered and jolly companions an 

28 fall enjoyment as their humble servant — TO. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES IN THE EAST." 
By Lieut.-Col Jawes Low, c. MW. 8. A. 8 & M. A. 8. 0. 


1827-28. Tuanku Dinor Kudin,a near relative of the ex-Rajah 
of Keddah, had mken forcible possession of a village in the 8. E, 
extremity of Province Wellesley, and had treacherously murdered 
its possessor Tuanku Nuh, allied to the same stock, and had ap- 
hiedepa to himself the wife and property of the latter. The 
juperintendent of the Province (then Captain Low) drove him out 
with a party of the local corps, and such was the state of the law at 
this period that no means were taken to apprehend him. He had 
however taken care to leave no eye-witnesses of his foul murder. 
He fled to the mouth of the Muda which divides Province Welles 
from Keddah, until some one, or the Siamese a3 was rumoured, 
whom he had before exasperated by his intrigues, sent secretly to 
betray him. Powder was fired at night under his house; he was 
much scorched by the explosion, and his wife, who had abetted the 
murder of her husband Tuanku Nuh, and his child were killed. 
He then settled himself within Province Wellesley until he had 
sufficiently recovered to renew hisschemes on Keddah. His first 
desultory attack in February 1829 had been repulsed. 
March 1829. Lord “W. Bentinck having arrived in the 
Straits, he remodelled the government and reduced the over- 
* Continued from p. 119. 
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wn civil and military establishments. It was supposed that 
a would have dispensed with a governor, had it not been 
found necessary afterwards that the chief should bear that title 
in order to render operative the Charter of the Court of Judicature. 

The Council of two was abolished, and one Civilian was placed 
in charge of each station—with two Assistants at Pinang and one at 
each i other two stations. Mr Fullerton, whose abilities should 
have placed him in a much widir field of action than the Straits 
settlements afforded, returned to Europe and was succeeded by 
Mr Ibbetson, who proved an energetic governor. | 

The populations of Pinang, Singapore and Malacca, and the 
merchants whose ships resort to these ports, would consider it a 
serious misfortune should the English law not continue to be admi- 
nistered to them by one of H. M. professional Judges, and indeed 
it could not be expected that any Lay judge, who had not been 
trained for, and had not practiced at the Bar, could be able, how- 
ever respectable his abilities might be, to fulfil the highly 
important duties of a Judge in all the various departments of the 

w, and viewing the increasing population of the Settlements 
there ought to be a separate Recorder or Judge for each of the 
stations of Pinang and Singapore ; the Judge for the latter adjudi- 
cating also for Malacca. 

28 Jany. 1890. The Chinese sugar planters of Battu Kawan 
Island, which is attached to Province Wellesley, became refractory 
and attacked a party of police and sepoys stationed there who were 
proceeding on duty and had seized some gambling dice Ac. ke. 

The Chinese mustered about 100 men armed with spears, long 
nibong palm wood lances, iron tridents, a favorite weapon with 
them, ard long knives. The other party consisted of thirteen 
persone. The sepoys had no orders to fire, co the whole retreated 
aut not till two of the former had been dan erously wounded ; they 
fired a few scattered shots and made good their escape. 

October 1830. At the requist of the ‘Admiral Sir E. Owen, 
the Superintendent uf the Province was deputed by govern- 
ment and sent in H. M.S. Southampton, to obtain the co-operation 
of the Siamese fleet at Keddah against the pirates who were then 
infesting the coast. The fleet, consisting of forty boats, was after some 
delay got under sail, but not before the piratical one had escaped. 
Tt was found that boats of men-of-war had no chance of comin: 
ee irate er eet woke ist Aaa before, or with the wind 
fair, and can o win i With great rapidity owin hei 
length and uber of rowers. Lirid Sod nea 

7 The Siamese governor of Keddah was informed that 
means would be taken to prevent the ex-Rajah and his followers 
from say J Siamese territory, and that any persons so 
acting would be seized and delivered up to him, while at thesame 
time the Superintendent in the Province was restrained from acting 
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as he might otherwise have done by the intimation that any 
exercise of actual force against the ex-Rajah or his adherent, might 
in case of bloodshed be productive of very serious consequences 
to those employed. In truth, as the Straits government had been 
stript of all direct political power, it could not always safely act 
in cases of political emergency, and thus it became inperele to act 
consistently. The Siamese were for once thrown off their guard, 
although forewarned of the impending attack. 

In the mean time Tuanku Soliman, a brother of the ex-Rajah, 
who resided just beyond the British frontier of Province Wellesley, 
intrigued with the adherents of the latter within it, A large 
portion of the central district, Pry, was excited to rebellion, and a 
party of police proceeding on gence duty under a small escort, 
were treacherously waylaid, and a constable, three sepoys and 
some peons were murdered. This man, Tuanku Soliman, had, some 
while before, borrowed two thousand dollars from the Pinang 
government under the pretext of trying to pursuade the Siamese to 
restore his brother. The Siamese authority accepted the gift, and 
~ Soliman by giving him the charge of Kota beyond the eastern 
rontier of (he Province just noticed. He afterwards tried to 
join the insurgents against the Siamese, but his courage failed and 

e fled back, and finally the Siamese secured his person and treated 
him, it is believed, asa rebel. Tuanka Long Putih was the 2nd 
chief of note, a son of Tuankn Raden of Palembang, and who had 
married a sister of the ex-Rajah. He was noted for piratical acts. 
The third chief who figured in this outbreak was Pakirsa, o 
noted pirate, who had been outlawed from Pinang for piracies and 
murders. He had taken refuge in Keddah and now renegade-like 
turned against his protectors the Siamese—afterwards when the war 
had been ended, and perceiving that they could make good use of 
such versatile qualifications, they took hiss again into their service. 
He was the son of a Coromandal man anid a Malayan woman. * 
The two sons of the ex-Rajah had collected a party of armed men in 
the Province, and were about to cross over to Keddah, when tho 
Superintendent arrested them by aid of a body of sepoys. Then 
eame Twanku Jaffer, a nephew of the ex-Rajah, who was very 
conspicuons. Next in order was Hassan, the son of a rich native 
merchant in Pinang, who donned the uniform of a British infantry 
officer. Last but not least in this array of nobles, pirates, outlawe, 
and vagabonds was to be seen Frederic Reiter of Germanic 
extraction, who had before been expelled from Bencoolen ona strong 
suspicion of having robbed government stores, and who had been 
subsequently convicted at Batavia of having forged bills, and whose 
sentence of death had been commuted to banishment from the 

* The class belonged fed Jowi Pakan, the father ) 
Indian the mother Malaya. The ee who belong to this Indo” Malayan tbe are 
unpriocipled. si sais 
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Dutch Islands. He too had the andacity to wear a British 
officer's uniform. It was to have been expected that the voice of 
these doughty warriors should have found a response amongst the 
Mussulman population of Pinang, and the opposite coast. It was 
a crusade against the infidel in which the ex-Rajah’s supposed 
claims were almost forgotten, Hajis preached it, the rich natives 
encouraged it, the masa of the people nee peal for excitement 
and plunder, and christians even forgot in the tumult the pea ful 
tenets of their faith to league'with the crescent in a cause with which 
they had no concern." 

igs. The population of Province Wellesley was 26,000. 

April 16th The boats of the armament collected in dark 
night beyond the frontier, having hitherto lain concealed or 
unsuspected, or at least unnoticed in the creeks on the shores of 
the island and opposite coast. A column of about 3,000 men 
passed by land into Keddah from Province Wellesley. Kudin had 
perhaps as many with him, and amongst these were eighty men 
who had been Britishsepoye. Only a very few of these last ever 
returned. 

The hostile feet soon reached the mouth of Keddah river. 
The Siamese governor of the Fort became panic struck, when 
he saw this unexpected armament, for be had scarcely 100 Siamese 
troops, and he could not trust the Malayan ones. Besides this, he 
saw numbers of men in red coats and supposed that they were British 
troops.+ ‘This governor gave the enemy one general salvo 
from all his guns, and then precipitately retreated, but not before 
he had received a wound in no Spartan fashion, and not before 
thirty of his men had been made prisoners. These unfortunate 
men were kept by Kudin for some time, and then atrociously 
tortured and murdered in cold blood—ihereby setting a precedent 
before the Siamese, which, however prone they may be in their 
wars to cruelty, they to their credit did not imitate to the degree 
that might have been expected. During this war a Chinese who 
had been suspected of having been concerned in the firing of gun- 
powder below Kudin’s house as before noticed, having been seized 
at the Fort, was sewed up alive in the still reeking hide ofa 
buffalo killed for the purpose ; and this was exposed to the fierce 
rays of the sun, which of course caused it to shrink until the unfor- 
tunate wretch was either suffocated or squeezed to death. 

The Resident of the Straits, Mr [bbetson, proclaimed the armament 
to be piratical; and called on its Commanders to leave Keddah, 
but the latter paid no attention to his remonstrances. 

Tuanku Din assumed the title of vicegerent. The armed vessels 

® The writer of this narrative, and also of the account of the second war, resided 
close to the scene of contest, and added to what came within his own cxperience, the 
information daily brought to him; which was afterwards tested by comparing it 


with that he obtained when the war had ended. . 
+ Sepove serving in the Straits generally sell their old clothing. 
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Emerald, and Zephyr, H. M. ships Wolf under Capt. Stanley and 
the Crocodile, were afterwards despatched to lie off the embouchure 
of the Keddah river to prevent other forces ancl piratical fleets 
entering it, in fact to blockade it. The Al/igator, Captain Monta- 
gue, mn Pod rds joined in the blockade. The Mulays pursued the 

iamese to the frontier, and there took post. Tuanku Din soon 
quarrelled with his second in command, Tuanku Long Putih, who 
consequently took the earliest opportunity of departing with his 
followers. ‘Those men who had joined the force for the sake of 
plunder and who formed a majority of it—soon followed his 
example—and stole off by degrees. Kudin, finding that his cause 
was fast declining, grew desperate, inveighed against the British 
for having, as he declared, broken fuith with the ex-Raja, informed 
the Siamese General that the English had abetted his attack on 
Keddah; and that the Malays had left the British territories in 
order to free themselves from an oppressive land tax. He hoped 
this last falsity would arouse the ryots in his favour. He likewise 
spread a report that he would make a descent on Province Welles- 
ley and “retaliate for the obstacles which the Superintendent there 
had thrown in the may OJ the Malays, joining the standard of the 


: # servants. | 

13th June 1831. The Raja or Chau Phriya of Ligor assembled 
a force of seven thousand five hundred men* supported by a 
corps of Elephants carrying swivels, and a baggage or rather 
provision train of the same animals, being 300 elephants for the 
whole. The advanced division entered ty the Ligor Pass of 
T’hong Po and rapidly forced back the Malayan troops towards 
the Fort of Keddah. The latter halted occasionally in their 
retreat, and fought behind breastworks, but at length, after consi- 
derable loss on Froth sides, they were obliged to take refuge within 
the walls of the fort. The Malays qnickly melted away on this 
reverse, and left Kudin with a few hundreds of men only to defend 
the place. There were some large guns on the almost tottering 
walls, while the Ligorian had no battering train. So that after 
some delay he came to a halt within a convenient distance. Such 
a miserable fortress could not have resisted for two days an 
attack from a disciplined British force, even without artillery, for 
the walls could easily have been escaladed. 

The Siamese troops had muskets in the proportion of about one 
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in ten, the rest had swords. All, with the exception of the Raja's 
guards, consisting of about a hundred men, who were dressed in 
red jackets, were naked from the waist upwards. Their heads 
were uncovered, but were fortified by a crop of thick bristling 
black hair cut after regimental pattern, and brushed up in front 
like the top knot of a Cockatoo. The cartridges were sections of a 
small kind of bamboo filled with powder, and the balls were carried 
in a long narrow bag wound around the waist. These balls were 
pociiceit, chiefly, sometimes entirely of tin. The Raja's request 
to have some better ammunition from Pinang was granted with the 
view of bringing such a barbarous contest more quickly to a close, 
and as it was notorious that the attacking force had without oppo- 
sition been amply equipped at Pinang !—which naturall enouch 
was construed by the Court of Bankok as ar. abetting of the rebels. 
As the fort was hardly large enough for Kudin’s men to act freely, 
he ejected all the old men, women, and children, who were in it, 
and compelled them to remain under and outside of the walls 
exposed to the fire of the Siamese, when they could easily have 
escaped to Pinang! The Siamese chief with a tact which in a 
civilized commander might have been called humanity only, but 
here may have been induced partly by that aversion to take life 
which Budhism inculcates and partly by politic considerations, sent 
to Kudin exhorting him to Jet these poor people remove from so 
exposed a position. A similar remonstrance arrived almost at the 
same instant from the government of Pinang, But this remorse 
less fanatic continued inflexible, and daily witnessed numbers of 
these helpless wretches being killed by the recaps fire. When 
however the garrison had Beossiis pressed for food, he stripped 
these unfortunates of their property and ordered them to depart. 
amy did so; but owing to iba aster numbers perished by various 
accidents before they could reach the British territory. 
The Siamese at last had so closely invested the fort that famine 
prevailed in it, while most of Kudin’s ammunition was expended. 
till many contrived to escape by swimming the river either to the 
opposite bank or to the Frigates outside, although the broad 
stream swarmed with huge alligators, which had been attracted by 
the scent of death. At length a small but reckless band only 
remained. Kudin might, itis said, have escaped in a small skiff,— 
but he was a fatalist, a predestined martyr to the faith and sure of 
being sent to heaven with all his sins off his head, if by the ball of 
the infidel. His revenge had been sweet while it lasted. The 
Malays thought he was then insane. This probably was a mistake. 
His strange behaviour arose from a naturally ferocious temper 
excited and goaded by mortified pride, religious bigotry and a 
passive oonrage. Finally, Kudin put on the cowl—which 
amongst Malayan Mahometans, is the sign of self-devotecsiess to 
@ cause, 
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4th October 1831. The Siamese having no battering train, nad 
erected T'rojamic towers constructed of huge beams Masel conres 
with platforms behind, whose top was reached by ladders. As 
these antiques were only about 30) to 40 yards from the walls and 
overtopned them, the assailants kept up a galling fire on the 
Malays inside. The Ligorian lost a eon and several officers, besides 
men during this siege. At last the remnant of 50 to 60 Malays 
having been reduced to a state little short of starvation, the Siamese 
stormed the fort at its E. gateway, the Chief Kudin was killed with 
most of his men, and only a few were made prisoners. One of his 
chief men escaped by swimming to the Wolf. After the Ottoman 
fashion, Kudin's head was despatched ina bag to Bankok. The 
influential Malays have severs| times since got up a cry of Kudin 
redivivus, but without producing the sensation intended. 

While the war had been hastening to a close, the Patani people 
broke into rebellion, This ill-timed outbreak was quickly put 
down the Ligorian, who had sent against them a force under 
one of his sons of 400 Siamese, and 3,000 of the very Malays of 
Keddah, when had but just before swelled the ranks of Kudin. 
This clearly proves the superior tact which the Siamese possess in 
war over the Malays. The ¢ of the Malay is flickering 
| unsusinined, and the creation of a sudden feeling or constitu- 
tional impulse. He is averse to discipline and controul, and is 
apathetical even while under perilous circumstances. The Siamese 
are not more courageous, but they have unity of purpose, obey 
their leaders implicitly, have much perseverance, indure severe 
privations, and are soueiner superior to the Malays in military 
tactics. The latter behold the Siamese with fear and hatred—the 
former look upon the Malays with distrust and pretended contempt. 
Had there been even no blockade of the river, a measure which 
had been taken merely to prevent piratical and other Malayan 
fleets entering to assist Kudin, it would have only delayed not 
averted the final event. The Ligorian too had a reserve of 3,000 
men sent from the capital which he never employed. The contest 
lasted five months, during which the Siamese lost in battle 700 
men, and the Malays 1,487. On this occasion an emigration of 
16,000 persons took place to Province Wellesley—leaving hardly 
20,000 souls in the Keddah country.* 

* The writer accompanied officially the Pinang Resident, Mr Ibb 
when he visited the Ligorian'sCamp in Keddah just after the fort had fal; 
Witnessed the excellent discipline which was kept Bp amongst his troops. The 
guards were regularly relieved at night at the sound of a gong, a part of a tune not 
unlike a Beoth Reel was played at the same time by the Haali's band, and the 
time was kept by a water horologe. His Highness used to sit up till past 
midnight writing despatches and dictating, Caesar like, to several Secretaries at 
once, He sat down to the Resident's table, which was well provided by himself 
oer Re batine,, Toor. Pk but he did not partake of the dishes, He old his son 


9 taste them. This he did by smelling them. At his request however he had 
an Enylish breakiast of toast and ig ea gh ln His go ith exami 
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NANNING. 


1831. In the year 1831 an insurrection broke out in the district 
of Province of Nanning, which is a dependency of Malacca. The 
British when they received over a from the Dutch found 
that the Panghulu or chief of Nanning had been deprived of all 

litical authority, on the ground, that whatever claims he might 
have chosen to advance had already merged into the paramount 
power. This condition of things was consequently upheld. With 
the sanction of the British Government, to which he was subordi- 
nate, he had received his title from the Ruler of Menangkaban in 
Sumatra, who possesses the authority, now merely nominal, but 
in ancient times real, and which had descended to him from the 
once potent and widely dominant Rajahs of that Empire. This 
tract of conutry (Nanning) embraces an area of about 400 miles 
square, according to Captain Newbold, and before the rebellion, it 
contained 6,000 inhabitants scattered about in patches of cleared 
land surrounded by jungle. The chief's name was Si Abu alias 
Dul Syed or Abdul Syed. The Panghulu had formerly paid to 
the Dutch before they ceded Malacca an annual quit-rent of one- 
tenth of the grain produce, or 400 wantangs of paddy at that time, 
(value on an average 15 Spanish dollars) six dozen of fowls, and 
a duty of forty-five and one-half cents of a dollar upon each boat 
which his people brought down the river to Malacca. To all 
these were formerly added a certain number of buffalos ; a tenth of 
the produce of land had also been levied hy the Dutch. 

In 1802 his predecessor had engaged with Colonel Taylor, 
the Malacca Resident, to use the British instead of the Dutch seal, 
and the import of buffalos was removed. 
neither drank wine nor splrits; but was incessantly using the betel mixture. He 
was saluted in his sala or hall of wadiance by the Resident and his party with a bow 
in the English manner, which he returned by a slight inclination of his head. He 
was seated crom-legyed on a alightly elevated platform, and 2 a on 
chairs in front of him. His sons and officers were squatted in m bulf reclining 

ature on a lower gc inde his right ; and on the left, with legs tucked under 
bodies and with elbows resting on the floor, were the Secretaries and Inter- 
preters, The bely guard of tlle reba, ahoge bar ied dee Seapine Med rrcta 


did go round about be said, bu went down, at 
outrigh | is exam et tony | 
followed by ppt oy The only strar thi is that he got the boat to move at all. 


Prokeeear iver, al Soar Soot attendants, armed each with 


The 
had one mabout 


Colonel G the Inte lamented Dr W made on the after our 
sllrwtladthnamvihig™ aw iert bane pag avihadt bla h 

_ ring in 
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" hant, a 
limestone, leaving Mr [bbetson and me to palaver h His H 
To may bere remark that | have genereffy found the Siamese officers quite ready 
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In 1807 the tax on boats was abolished at the suggestion of 
the resident, Major Farquhar. 

In 1828 the Panglulu Dool Seyed refused to or a Te. 

uisition for him to proceed to Malacca to confer with the chief 

ritish authority, It was believed that he wished to evade the 
vayment of the tenth above alluded to, This tenth of the produce 
ad been recognized in the Datch treaty of 1643-44. Tt was the 
four hundred guntanzs of paddy already specified. But when the 
Nanning cultivation had greatly increased, owing to the prosperity 
of Malacca, a corresponding increase of this branch of revenue was 
authorized to the same original extent of one-tenth. 

Mr Church was accordingly deputed to proceed to Nanning to 
levy this tenth, to deprive the Panghulu of the power to punish 
offenders, and also of imposing finea—which powers he had 
unauthorizedly assumed. His four Sookoos or assistant chiefs were 
offered pensions. The attempt failed and force was the only thing 
left to govercment. As a detaled account of the war has been 
i neney. 1a by Lieutenant Beg bie," it will not be requisite to 
describe it in this place, excepting in a very cursory manner. 
to assist me in any of the antiquarian pursuits which carried me into thelr territory, 
and we koow that Dr Richardson hadevare eility paced at his dissuaat for his 
fourosy through the heart of Siam to Laos. It looka therefore very ridiculous to 

ind Malaya more disposed than the Siamese are to throw ohatacles in the way of 
research t to maslst in it, This Indisposition, where the locality ia a Slainese 
one, taay be produced by fear of the emperot, otherwise it is the reauli of | 
apathy and superstition. They do not absolutely prevent one travelling about, 
but they will not give any in ation, nor allow men tobe hired as labourers. 

Tho Sinmese ought now to be and perhaps are fully aware that the Britlsh 

we. Timent has every disposition to have their em pire preserved intact, and that it 
& only desirous of seeing trade there placed on a footing commensurate with the 
magnitude of the resources and to the prospective Internal improvement of that 
me rpeas h und such aa should be adapted to the increased and ineresaing aptitude of 
ali nations for a liberal interchange of thelr reapective products, 

No one, no natives at least in Siam, it bs Premed, can be more alive than {te 
prctont meritorious heir appatent, that it has pay a ceper ree Udon 
| Hever’ Hritish sclen Inquirers to travel over it. The strides hich His 
Highness has already made, far in advance of his countrymen, on the road to 
the Moral, Political and Physical Sciences, augura favorably for the uture, and 
one ets well with his high destiny. 7 

The Ligorian’s force had suffered from small pox, and he eagerly seized the offer 
of receiving virus, and sent afterwards two of his medical men to Pinang to get 
Hits Highness amonget @rendtisic of questions, asked t be enlightened on the 
nature of the Hritish goreraent. Phils’ wes a poser, for free institutions are 
locomprehensible by eastern Te ie! gil any account of these is not readily 
eretited, if it be not always disbelieved. 

The soldie;s were put through the manual and platoon exercises to the di tof 
the Hajah. But he did not express all he | ht. His appreciation of our 
eiperion!y was afterwards evinced by bisiuing oo Pies to obtaln old. i 

pays to instruct his trowps. [is efforts however were not attended with the 
rewulta be had antic ; 28 Innovations are to men, who never had 
the advantage of being Beery cunt delectable recreation the goose step, or indeed 
any regular amr eigen Every man becomes a soldier when | king requires him. 
Cn generals rarel 


“aus ely e themselves in action. One of them during , cae 
with Ava had proved so backward. that the King sent him a Indies dress os 0 
present, at sight of which he committed suicide: 

* Begbie's account of the Nanning war. 
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June 1831. The decision of the Home Authorities having heen 
received, a detachment of troops was sent into Nanning, but being 
too small it was forced back; the Rumbow chief having joined 
Dool se hu 

18th January 1832, The Rumbow chief was persuaded by the 
Governor, Mr Ibbetson, to break” off from the Nanninzite, and 
reinforcements of troops having renched Malacca from Madras, o 
second force was detached in advance on the 7th February 1332, 
end a price set on the apprehension alive, if possible, but if this were 
impracticable dead, of Dool Seved. After a many affairs had 
taken place betwixt the British troops and the Malays, with con- 
siderable loss on both sides, the stronzhold of Taboo was stormed 
and taken on the 15th June 1832, which put an end to the war. 
This rebellion of a population consisting only of 5,000 persons, 
thus required a comparatively large and disciplined force to suppress 
it, affording the wholesome lesson, that no enemy however appa- 
rently contemptible should be despised. It would not be difficult 
to point out a long series of instances in which this undervaluation 
of an enemy's means to do mischief has cost the British much 
unnecessary blood and treasure. Nature siding with the weaker 
party, interferes her hills and her forests, tangled boeken and impas- 
gable morasees, to level distinctions. 

6th April 1832. The eastern boun of Province Wellesley 
was marked out at this period by brick pillars. This was done by 
the Superintendent of the Province and Siamese officers deputed 
for the purpose from Ligor. 

Mr Murchison succeeded Mr Ibbetson in December 1833, the 
latter having retired after a long and honorable service. He was 
one of the first who set the example in 1821* of cultivating on a 
large scale, one which to the great advantage of the island has 
hee ob ioiowed ever — The lute Mr D, Brown of 

igor was however the originator pper and spice cultivation 
and he had the merit of succeeding LFS ecied when others were 
afraid to venture, and when the experience so indispensable to 
success, was almost wholly wanting. 
so.d00, The population of Province Wellesley had increased to 

1835-36. Piracies had increased to such an alarming extent to 
the Eastward, that the Governor-General of India aie the Hon. 
Mr Bonham and ar pears Chads, C.B.,R.N., Commissioners for 
its suppression, Mr Bonham assisted personally and energetically 

* At this perics 


period the Indian Government encouraged their servants in the 
Btralts to invest their savings in cull Les take 
lid ® for the In B Pat in cultivation, but latterly, following the rules it had 
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in this desirable service. The result was eminently successful. 
Her Majesty's vessels, to which the H. E. I. C. Armed Steamer 
Diana, under its able commander, Captain Congalton, was added, 
attacked the pirates at their principal station, and after a serics of 
operations, in which that vessel took a very prominent part, and 
acted also most decisively when apart from the other vessels, 
destroyed them and their boats, but few escaping.* This was 
the commencement of active expeditions against the ruthless 
marauilers of the Archipelago, who had become formidable even to 
larye trading European vessels, and several dashing affairs have 
since occurred, The last attack on their fastnesses was made by the 
Spanish from Manila, and was conducted with such determination 
and address, that a bance horde of pirates were utterly rooted out 
and destroyed. 

Angust 1835. Pirates became troublesome in the Krean river, 
on the south boundary of Province Wellesley, so that the 
Superintendent, as before, of this Province, was obliged to proceed 
with an armed party and a gun-boat and clear it out, Ina boat 
which had been swamped by a shot, evidence was found of the 
Siamese officer (a Malay) who was stationed close to the British 
eastern boundary, being concerned in the recent piracies. He was 
ordered to remove or stand the consequences. He accordingly 
removed to Patani.+ | 

* The pira i 1 a | | | 

The ini atation of aaliong we destroyed on the 23th June 1836 sm all 


the bouts i there: plea boats were ed ot sea and numbers of 
esd ; many p destroyed 
No, of the above 
8 vil 
14h bonla, 
30 to 40 small ditte 


Amm 
t The native chiefs were bound down to suppress piracy and many prisoners as 
alaves were yamine Pere the Dutel verd'sticoutet d to perform their part of the 
Which they promise to ald [n destroying pirates. | 
ghit may beforestalling time, I cannot permit toleave this «i 
H., the Recorder Sir C. Ramtincon, the tenatt se etich eo te ees 
“ ler Si; vom Li the result of which, it la to be |, a 
the attention of Guvernment, so that a remedy for the cnbechiet br t 
vilbmnp Shed whl A Native, a Nakhoda, who lb oa British g 
took ft at ¢ | 
a 
for 
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The trate of Penang stood thus during these years, that is, from 
Ist May 1835 to lst May 1836, and from lst May 1836 to Ist 


May 1837: | 
1835 | 7.687 4n5 
Im in Specie 5,421,007 7 087,46: 
Rinarts ‘ 0. 65,367,523 6,578,013 


| Increase 3,476,048 Ee 
The above has been extracted from Captain Newbold’s “ British 
Settlementsin Malacca,” a valuable publication, in which the reader 
will find many localities described and subjects noticed, which do 
hot come within the scope of this account. J 
The trade of Singapore by the same authority, who took his 
information from Singapore Govanicane records, stood thus*; 


Imports value—1834-35 Sp. Drs 6,420,336 
Do. 1835-36 y 6,618,671 
Exports,..... 1884-35 » 6,735,851 
Do. 1835-36 » 6,217,513 

Total for the three Settlements of Imports and Exports, 
Imports ...sseeesees-ss00. Sp. Dra 8,243,629 


THE SECOND KEDDAH W4aR. 


1836. The last attack which the Malays made to expel the 
Siamese from Keddah bears a very close resemblance in its 
principal incidents to the first one under Kudin. 

The ex-Raja of Keddah had quitted Malacca on the pretext 
that he intended going to reside at Delhi in Sumatra, but he 
changed his course at sea and went to Bruas in the Perak country; 
from «hich place be had been excluded by the treaty of Bankok. 
Althongh the Raja of Perak had, but lately, as has been already 
described, at his own special request been reliaved from his thraldrom 
to Siam, he had the folly to send down the Heir Apparent or Raja 
Muda with a fleet of boats to visit his rather untoward gucet and 
former enemy. Mr Murchison, the Governor, perceiving that 
this movement would again hazard the independence of Perak, as 
it would be construed by the Siamese into a demonstration of a 
desire on the part of the Perak Raja to aid the ex-Raju’s cause 
in Keddah, despatched the Superintendent of Province fellesleyt 
to persuade the Perak Raja, which he did without delay. 

é ex-Raja was joined at Bruas by several hundreds of his 
old adherents, and then he began to instigate another crusade 
against the Siamese in Keddah. 

January 1837. Mr Murchison, who had been the able Go- 

* P. 360 to 380, 
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report the Straits for several years, was succeeded by Mr 
on . 

7th February. Alat Ali, a chief, whose father had charge 
in former times of the islands of Lancavi, made a sudden descent 
u them, and drove out the Siamese officers. These islands lie 
off the Keddah coast and belong to Keddah. Here he bezan 
collecting men and pressing into the service of the Raja all the 
Malayan boats he could find, some being trading boats from 
Pinang. This man refused to quit his position when required to 
do so by the Governor of Pinanc. 

April. At the reqnisition of government, Captain McCreagh, 
of H. M. 8. of War Zebra, proceeded to Bruas, and after a smart 
affair in which one seamen was killed, one mortally wounded, two 
severely so and one slightly, the ex-Raja was secured and soon 
after sent back to Malacca, 

But preparations for the second campaign still went on and it 
is deeply to be regretted that notwithstanding it had been proved 
by the result of the first outbreak, that ths Malays could hot possibly 
contend single-handed with the Siamese, the war-whoop at Pinang 
was still heard urging on two exasperated half-civilised raves to 
deeds of carnage, Yet only a few years previously, the report 
of the Siamese being at Keddah was sufficient to create a panic in 
Pinang amongst the non-militant inhabitants.* About seven thou- 
sand arms of different kinds were at this time seized in the Province 
by its Superintendent, and cast into the sea, but as its sallient 
population of Malays was about fifteen thousand, and such arms 
were eauily manufactured, this measure had scarcely any perceptible 
effect in checking the preparations for war. 

Six years of peace in Keddah and of apparent return to their 
allegiance in the Malavs of that country who had sworn Jidelity to 
the Siamese on the Koran, had seduced the Siamese Governor 
into a fatal confidence. He had thought that his three hundred 
seis ey soldiers and these Malays could easily have repelled any 

April 3rd 1838. In 1838 a man called Tuanku Mahomed Saad, 
acting in concert with the ex-Raja’s advisers, exhorted the Malayn- 
British population toa-m for an attack on Keddah. He was half 
brother to the ex-Raja’s father, and had only been knowa as of 
unsettted if not predatory habits, That this was a second religious 
war, will perhaps be eat from the private circular sent by the 
ex-Raja amongst the population of the settlement. “At this time 
“there is Tuanka Mahomed Saad who has become enlightened 
= iy the grace of God, and has been directed by God to return to 
: Let all the chiefs relatives who wish to partake of the 

* The is unfortunately from quick feelings and asingleness of character 
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“merey of God, and his prophet, assemble at Marbow river 
« ke. Date 27th Dalheja. : 
[Rajah’s seal. ] | | 

June, Toanka Mahomed Taif, a Keddah chief, in the mean- 
while collected a force of 800 men and occupied some posts alon 
the line of the British frontier to the Sia and was prepare 
to penetrate to Kedilaly to co-operate with a sea force to be sent 
there by Wan Mat Alli. 

13th June. The latter chief arrived at the Marbow river, 
to the southward of Keddah river, about four miles to the north 
of the British boundary. He was here attacked by a Siamese 
fleet of boats which he drove back. 

The Malays took advantage of the Raja of Ligor's absence at 
Bankok to commence their operations.+ 

ord Auanet, Tuanku Mahomed Saad attacked the Keddah 
fort on the rd of August, but was repelled. The Siamese forces 
were scattered over the country—so that the garrison consisted of 
70 Siamese and 300 Malays only. The latter did not shew any 
signs of defection on this first attack; and if their families had not 
been absent, they would probable have stood firm. But Mahomed 
Taif arrived atthis time at Kubang Rotan, but « short distance up 
the river, where he found assembled the families of these men. Like 
a true barbarian he placed them in the front of his force, and 
advanced on Keddah fort. Its shot began to tell upon them, and 
two women had been killed and two wounded, before the Malays 
in the fort had gained intelligence of this inhuman proceeding. 
It had however the intended effect, for the Malays abandoned the 
fort to the Siamese part of the garrison which, thus weakened, 
retreated towards the north. These Malays then joined the invaders, 
who took quiet possession. Ten days after the fall of the fort the 
Malays got hold of Purlis and Trang, provinces farther to the north, 
The Malayan force when first concentrated consisted of 7,000 men, 
2,000 at least having been drawn from Province Wellesley. Of 
these, 80() were employed carrying stores. This body was then split 
up into detachments and dlcsonuae to guard all outlets to the coun- 
or. Some Patani soldiers and others joined this force for a short 
while swelling it to 10,000 men, The Malayan chiets believed that 
their army must have intimidated the Siamese, and that the emperor 
would be induced by a new promise of tribute by them to restore the 

+ Meanwhile the ex-Raja’s son Tuanku Abdullah séized on the Keddah frontier 
post of Kota on the N. hank of the Muda “the begy Miba Beco ofthe Hritleh post 
opposite to it. The Superintendent of Province Wellesley was directed by the 
» Mr Bonham, to seize him and eject his followers from that place, pre- 
venting bloodshed if | i An officer's party, or hala com: of pepoys, Wis 
ent to gasist in performing this service. Melb refed bo return acrosa the 
river, so the Superintendent and the detachment crossed; the Malays retreated 
without resisting, and the post and the river under cover ofa 3 pounder beled in 

oticers at. 


retiliness, was delivered over hy the above authority to the Siamese 
cording to the orders he had raaved. ! 
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ex-Raja, and yet at the same time they adopted the very course 
which was much likely to thwart ary negociation wih that 
view, the exciting of Patani to rebellion. They now tried to 
negocizte throuzh the Raja of Sangora, who pretended a wish 
to serve the Malays, in order that he might gain time to prepare 
against a meditated attack by them on himself, should he not 
further their policy. The negociation of course failed and the outer 
districts of Sungora were attacked sometime subsequently by the 
Malayan troops, and after a very short and partial occupation were 
evacuated, but not before they had sustained much mischief. They 
also uttacked the Siamese district on the same east coast of the 
Peninsula called Channa; sacking and plundering villages, and 
Budhist temples. The images which they found in these were 
saree made of tin—the priests having secured the more valuable 
ones before they fled. A party of the insurgents then arrived at 
Kotah Babru, and finally at the emlouchure of the Patani river, 
where they had hoped to procure boats to carry them to the assault 
of the town of Sangora, the population of which consisted principally 
of Chinese. In this hope they were disappointed. ‘Ihe second 
Malayan column under Mahomed Taip reached the above town 
ond invested it a good way off on the land side, but had not the 
means of doing so on the sea face. They had here passed nearly 
three months in a state of inaction, when the Sangoreans marched 
against them with a force of five hundred Chinese and two 
thousand Siamese and Malays. The invaders were wersted with 
considerable loss, and compelled nnder Tuanku Mahomed Saad, T, 
Abdullah, T. Mahomed Sunnawi and T. Mahomed Taip Puth, 
to retreat to Keddah. The Chinese on this occasion stormed tha 
Malayan entrenchment without guns or with the aid of but a 
very few muskets. They advanced with their long Tat or Pikes 
and covered by a moveable wooden skreen, and they actually 
spiked some of the Malayan wall pieces before they were driven 
buck. The Malays although the besiegers acted the whole time of 
their stay, on the defence made no assault on the town They had 
mc ea with which to batter the walls. ~ | 

uring all these operations the Malays seemed to have for- 
gotten their energetic enemy the Raja of Ligor. They had 
advanced into the Siamese territory without closing the gates 
behind them, and that wily chief seized the moment, and before 
these marauding invaders could reach the Keddah frontier, his 
troops had passed over it and were on their ronte to the fort. His 
advance first encountered a detachment of 300 men under Seyed 
Hussain near Alor Ganoo, defeated them, and killed thirty of them 
including a chief. Alor Ganoo was next attacked and forced— 
and the Siamese pushed on. The Malayan detachments shut 
themselves up in the fort and in a day or two the Siamese troops 
after forcing several breastworks approached nearer the fort. 
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The investment was latterly so close that the people in the gar- 
rison were sh ide of their usual supply of fresh water, 
within the walls being brakish. The Malayan chiefs, recollecting 
Kudin, had this time allowed all the women and children to fly 
to Pinang, many died by the way, chiefly owing to the privations 
they had indured at the fort. They were not permitted to take 
advantage of the refuge offered to them by a Siamese proclamation, 
as the insurgents wished to leave Keddah a desert, being convinced 
that this would be the last attempt which would be made to 
expel the Siamese. Tuanku Abdullah, the ex-Raja’s eldest son, 

i some other chiefs now allowed their men to disperse, and 
then fled themselves to Purlis, and the Siamese took quiet posses- 
sion of the fort. The Sangora column of 5,000 men was relied 
on by T. Mahomed Sead for renewing the contest, its absence 
having been severely felt, but before it had well re-entered 
Keddah, it had dwindled down to several hundreds only. This 
remnant joined Tuanku Mahomed Saad at Jiram, where that 
chief had collected the out detachments. The whole of his force, 
which amotnted only to one thousand men, were marched rapidly 
to attack the Siamese in their lines at Alor Ganoo. Here th 
formed two bodica, one of which secured the rizht and the other 
the lefl benk of the Keddah river below the Sian,ese position. 
But the latter instead of wuiting an attack fell on the Malays; 
defeated them successively, and forced one body to seek refuge 
within the British territory. The other under Mahomed Saad 
fied towards Purlis, devastating the country as it passed, forcing the 
inhabitants out of their houses and then burning the latter and the 
property of the owners, The chief finished this deed of a libera- 
tor, by coolly telling these miserable people to migrate to Pinang. 
The sume atrocities were perpetrated at the town of Purlis, which 
was reduced to sshes—thnes did this chief out rival the very acts with 
which the Malays had overcharged the Siamese. Tuanku Abdul- 
leh, the ex-Raju’s eldest son, reached Pinang and delivered himself 
upto Mr Bonham the governor. After Tuunkn Mahomed Saad 
had returned trom Purlis, he procreded south again and posted him- 
eelf on the north bank of the Muda river, where he intercepted the 
refugees from Keddah to Province Wellesley and obliged them to 
give up 20 percent of their buffulo:s ; althongh he had before levied 
# duty onthem at Keddeh, and he cold them on the spot tospecu!ators 
from Peneng and Province Wellesley. He deprived them also of 
their arms, On the wpprowh of the Siemese he fled towards 
Perak, pasting close along the eastern frontier of Province Wel- 
lesley, It is beliewed that he carried away property plondered 
from his countrymen in and out of Keddzh to the mount 
of ten thousind d: llare, a species of atrecity which was not 
imputed to the other belligerent chiefs. His conduct also, and 
that of many of his chick was marked by the most cold- 
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blooded cruelties and barbarities. Several hundreds of prisoners 
were massacred by him in cold blood and numbers were previously 
tortured. His own people did not escape his fury, for he dosaplindad 
many of them on very slight grounds. The thirty Siamese who 
were taken prisoners when the fort first fell, together with ninety 
others were inhumanly massacred in cold blood before the fort 
was evacnated. With these were sacrificed with similar barbarities, 
Blat Chi,a Siamese chief of Sangora, also Yokkabat, a Siamese 
officer, who had been long stationed at the Muda post, and Ais 
two young children. This man was forced before this tragedy to 
become a Mussulman, and he was then sent to overlook a gang of 
Siamese prisoners who were working in irons. The cries of” all 
these miserable wretches were distinctly heard on board of H. M. 
8. Jfyacinth, then blockading the river. Would the comman- 
der not have been justified, had he been aware of what was 
oing to take place, in forcibly preventing the perpetration of such 
horrid enormities by persons ostensibly priding themselves on 
living under the protection of the British flag? Could any 
policy have dictated an indifference to them? But no special 
directions could have been given to mect such events, and certainly 
more than might have been expected had already been done to 
aid the Siamese, and the Court of Bankok had been supine in not 
sending an Sree eae foree to crush the rebellion in the bud. 
Humanity would have mally justified, although it is doubtful if 

litical considerations would, ob 

wixt other nations. 

A Bengal man who had once been a sepoy in the British service, 
and had got the charge of the guns on the river face of the fort, 
was suspected by Mahomed Sand of treasonable negligence. He 
called for this man and told him that as his heart was false it 
should be exposed. He was instantly ripped, from the neck to 
the ablomen, and thrown out behind the fort and died a lingering 
death eight hours aflerwards. 

The Malays lost in this war 958 men by their own lists—and 
the Siamese, chiefly by the attacks on their scattered posts, about 
1,000 men according to the Malays. The actual number lost to 
the former has been averaged with greater probability of truth at 
2,000 men, while that on the Siamese side fica teen os rerated. 
About one-half of the latter were Malays, Bengalees and Chinese. 

The Siamese column which drove the Malayan forces before 
them, and regained Keddah, did not exceed 1,500 men, although 
the Ligorian ‘had reserves in readiness beyond the frontier, one of 
4,000 from the lower provinces, and an equal number at least of 
Bankok troops at Sangora, all of which he should have had in 
the advance, and so settled the affair quickly. 

The Malayan Srifish subjects who had thus fonght for thankless 
chiefs, were so disgusted that they declared it was the last time 


any interference by him in quarrels 
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they would appear on such a field, and it will in all ees pability 
prove mo ss most of these men were born in bec Jedbbagneie 
Wellesley—and since stringent preventive regulations have beer 
made by the Legislative Council of India. to guard in future 
againat such demoralizing warfare. 

The Siamese government now divided Keddah into four pro- 
vinces, over each of which it placed a governor. 

The Ligor Rajah was, not long after the conclusion of this war, 
summoned to Bankok, and it is alleged, that he was suspected by 
the court of being rather ever-attached to the British, ‘This falsity 
may have been a mere pretext for keeping near to the capital one 
of the ablest men Siam ever } “d,anl who on that account 
may have been considered dangerous at a distance. He dicd 
there severul years aflerwards and was succceded by one of hix 
sons, It cannot however be supposed that this officer, whose 
intellect far excecded perhaps that of any of his countrymen, should 
not have duly appreciated the British character and the power and 
resources, arts and sciences of Britain. 

The future career of Tunnku Mabomed Saad is one of newspaper 
celebrity. He was incarecrated at Penang for alleged piracics 
committed both during and afier the Keddah conflict on native 
traders of Penang. The case was thrown out by the Court of 
Judicature on the plea of no jurisdiction, he was then sent up to 
Calentia, and kept there for a good while, when the Supreme 

overnment released him. He returned to his old haunts, where 
é lived neglected and powerless for a year or two, and ut last 
came in disguise to Penang where he dicd. 

The Superintendent of Province Wellesley* having learned ulier 
the war that a oumber of women and children, the families of 
Siamese prisoners, taken during the contest, were shut up by 
the Malays at the stockaded post of Kota on the north bank of the 
Mula river, and were on the eve of being sent to Sumatra to be 
sold as slaves, proceeded there with some armed boats und con- 
pelled the Malays to give them up. As the law stood, and even 
weit now unfortunaicly stands, this was indeed an act of superero- 
pation, but it was in accordance with the wishes of the Siamese 
and with the spirit of the treaty of Bankok. 

1340-42. The arrival at various times of troops procceding 
to the seat of war in China created a great deal of busile in the 
Straits, particularly at Singapore, and the advantages derived from 
tering SonOeo oN there as half-way ports were doubtless duly felt 

id appreciated. 

In i343 Lieutenant-Colonel Butterworth C. B. became Go- 
vernor. 

Several piratical acts having been committed hy Malayan chicls 
residing on the cast coast of Sumatra, the Governor made a requi- 


The writer 
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siion to the Naval Commanier for assistance in punishing them. 

Tt has been alleged that this attack has prevented some Native 
traders visiting Penang from the coast in question. It is not likely 
that even if true, those holding back could have long resisted the 
impulses of self-interest. But if they should have done or should 
do so, we can only regret that any portion of the native trade to 

*enang should depend on the caprices of pirates. 
Dodinak 


The limits of this sketch will not permit of any minuteness of 
detail on this head, an abstract therefore is all that shall be atempted.* 


Penang. 

The island consists of about 48,000 orlongs or 04,000 acres of 
which a considerable portion is under cultivation. Its chief export- 
tble agricultural products are nutmegs and cloves. Cocoannts are in 
some degree exportable but not to the other hemisphere and oil 
has not been made for exportation beyond a few piculs. Pepper 
which was formerly extensively cultivated here is now brouglit 
principally from Sumatra. Some rice is also grown. 


The actual area is estimated at almost 150 sqnare miles, and the 
cultivated extent about 30,000 acres at the utmost, haps 25,000 
would be nearer the mark. The chief exportable’ products are 
rice, sugar, nutmegs and cocoanuts. Some pepper Is Crown. 

The cultivation of Sugar began at first in Battu Kawan, an island 
attached to Province Wellesley, in about 1790. 

In 1840 Mr Bacon 1m ae to cultivate oy an extensive scale 
in the northern part of the Province, and his example was very 
soon followed by others. Several French gentlemen having seen 
the account of the Provinee above adverted to, arrived from the 
Mauritius. Government had at length adopted the ftue policy of 
selling land and without vexatious rescrvations, so that applicants 
had little trouble in settling down to their work. But the govern- 
ment stopped short in this wise improvement on antiquated systems. 
Instead of placing the whole dakeivalior population on a fair and 
equal footing by permitting the holders of grants and leases to 
commute their rents, and quit-rents at fair rates, not exceeding that 
at which it now Siapoees of land by sale, the commutations wera 
fixed at unequal and in most cases at execssive rates, The evils 
attendant upon a close and retentive system of land and its manage 
ment; as if it were worth the while for any government to hold 


ide” wu peli tue tee ips mig 
" was published by the writer of this | ult. nih th fy t 
mow be added to it and some portions of it would adnutt of moathealion a it 
will be found to be generally applicable to the present. tiue, 
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fest, low tracts of jungle and swamp instead of dispensing it freely 
and thus spreading abroad the blessings of civilization and ind ; 
has already been exemplified in the decreasing population of the 
Province in localities where sugar is not the main article of pro- 
duction. Every possible encouragement also to this valuable 
branch of Seocunee was in the beginning afforded by the Go- 
vernor Mr Bonham, and the Honourable Colonel Butterworth 
C.B. afterwards much forwarded it by every means at his disposal, 
and by heartily following up euch reasonable suggestions as were 
proposed to him, and there is no doubt that had he possessed enough 
discretionary power sugar cultivation would have been in a much 
more advanced condition than it now is. 

The cruel inflictions which the British colonists in the west 
have suffered from free trade principles, have almost crushed the 
Indian and Mauritius sugar growers; and have been injuriously felt 
in the Straits by them and others. A company which was forming 
with a large capital for sugar growing in the Malacca territory has, 
it would appear, abandoned its operations. It is to be hoped the 
Province Wellesley and Penang sugar planters will not be dis- 
couraged. They have facilities for obtaining free labourers from 
China at a much cheaper rate than it may be safely said any 
planter in any other part of the sugar growing world enjoys—the 
soil is good and localities are favorable. Its seems indeed strange 
that the cultivation has wid dae exceeded what it is—and this 
only perhaps be, I think, accounted for from the ignorance 
which prevailed at the commencement of the best mode of cultivating 
the cane and preparing the sugar, which deficiencies led to an over- 
expenditure, creating discouragement. The labor of an able-bodied 
Chinese is only 10 cents per diem, and there is no charge for food 
and clothing or medical attendance. 


There are no agricultural exports—cocoanuts are plentiful. 


“ boptsee e 
‘The produce has been rapidly on the increase. It is a speculation 
which has not yet been tested sufficiently to admit of a general 
inference, for whatever money may have been made by spice 
growers arose from limited competition, but now the competition is 
such as to reduce profits greatly. 

Province Wellesley, lst July, 1848. J. Low. 


*," To prevent distant readers being misled by Colonel Low's present strong 
opinions on the subject of the Slamess and Blaley claims to Kedah, we to 
refer to our note at the bottom ofp. 25, and to repeat that “ the opiaion the 
great majority of the Eu sof Pinang not connected with government” hna 
1 as strongly in favor of the M as that of Colonel luna latterly 
been hostile to them and favorable to the Siamese, We may add thot we have 
pecsige etl gen to make curselyes soqaeinied wih ihe var Hache Bad ne 

eel butor shonld have abandoned the more unprejudiced view 
which be formerly entertainel.—Ep. 


THE 
FRADISG PORT 
OP TITK 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO." 


ALBAY, ¢ ead ) The capital of'o district of the same 
rane, situated at the 5. E. extremity of Luzon. The town, which 
contains many substantial buildings and about 13,000 inhabitants, 
lies two miles inland from the head of the Gulf of Albay, which 
is sil to afford excellent anchorage, but is not well known, a3 the 
trade is carried on exclusively by pontecns and other coasting 
vessels, which sae Bae roduce to Manila. Its position, near the 
St. Bernardino channel, which is much frequented by vessels 
from the Pacific bound to Manila, is important, but Sorsogon, an 
excellent harbour in the same district, presents so many superior 
advantages a5 a pee of refuge for vessels that have met with 
accidents in the Pacific, and also as a trading port, that it will be 
referred when the outports ofthe Philippines become the resort of 
European traders, an event which seems likely soon to take place. 
Albay is chiefly remarkable for producing Abaca or Manila hemp 
of better quality and in greater abundance than any other district 
in the Philippines. This production is obtained from the filaments 
of the Musa tertilis, a sort of banana, which is easily propagated 
by transplanting the suckers that spring up about the roots of the 
old plants. The Abaca is generally planted in the cacao gardens, 
to shelter the shrubs from the heat of the sun, and it scems to be 
only in Albay, Leyte, and on the north coast of Mindanao that it 
is cultivated cxpressly os an article of commerce ; the production 
of sugar absorbing the attention of planters in districts more 
adjacent to the capital. The filaments are detached from the 
stem by a very simple process, which closcly resembles the mode 
of preparing hemp in Europe. The consumption of Manila hemp 
is daily increasing, more especially in the United States of America. 
As it evidently requires a rich volcanic soil, it would probably 
succeed in the Moluccas and in the islands east of Java. | 
AMBOYNA, Ambon of the Malays and Dutch, the capital of 
the Netherlands pone in the Moluccas, Lat. 3- 41" 41" 5. 
Long. 128: 9 51” E. Dumont d'Urville. The town and fort 
are situated on the 8. E. side of a narrow inlet, 14 miles in depth, 
which penetrates the land in a N. E. direction and nearly divides 
it, the low isthmus which joins the two peninsulas being only a 
mile and a half across, The Bay of Amboyna, as this inlet is 
culled, consists of an outer bay, on the shores of which the town 
ia erected, and an inner bay or harbour, with low swampy shores, 


* Continued from p. Zol. 
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Which adits and affords shelter to vessels of the largest size, but 
is very rarely resorted to, even by ships in want of repairs, owing 
to its extreme unhealthiness, The outer bay is unfathomable except 
in a few spots close to the shore, The anchorage is on a bank of 
coral aml sand, whieh extends rather more than a quarter of a mile 
from the beach in front of the town, and is so steep-to that at a 
Cuble’s length from the shore the depth is 25 fathoms. The best 
anchorage for a vessel having much cargo to discharge is about 
half a cable's length from the end of the government jetty, to 
which she can hanl for the purpose of discharging, but this cannol 
be done without permission of the authoritics, which is rarely 
withheld, however, wuless there happen to be several ships of war 
nm port, and it becomes necessury to at the jetty clear for general 
purposes. The best anchorage for vesscls coming for refresliments 
only, or whose stay is not likely to be long, lics to the N. E. of 
the jetty, and it will be neccessary, especially during the S. E. 
monsoon, to carry a warp on shore to one of the ancliors that are 
set up near the beach, to prevent the ship from being driven off 
the bank by the puffs of wind from the land. The bay is clear 
of hidden dangers, but when the weather is calm, the strength and 
eceentricily of the tides and eddies often cause alarm to strangers. 
The danger however is more apparcat then real, as the currents 
never set home on the land. A ship entering the bay during the 
5S. E. monsoon should pass pretty cw round Nusa-Niva Point, 
aul keep the starboard shore on board all the way up to the town; 
aid if coming from the westwanl she should never attempt to 
enter the bay until she can lay up for this poiut and so be able to 

receed! along the weather shore. There isa bank with 15 to 25 
f thoms upon it a few cables’ length to the 8. of Nusa-Niva pol, 
which might prove useful to a ship driven out of the bay by the 
ontset, an event which often takes place during the calms which 
prevail in the intervals of the westerly monsoon. The bottom iv 
coral, so that only a kedge or stream anchor should be used, as 
there might be difficulty in getting it again. 

Topography. Ley-timor, the aati peninsula on which the 
town is situated, is 15 miles long by 4 wide and is traversed 
thronghout its ontire length by a range of hills, which rises abruptly 
from the sea on the 8. E. side, but leaves several small plains on the 
shores of the bay, the largest of which is the site of the town of 
Se he dog Tlitu, the northwestern peninsula, is entire! composed 
of hills, some of which attain considerable elevation, but scarcely 
sufficient to entitle them to the name of mountains, The nucleus 
of the town consists in Fort Victoria, which owes its origin to the 
Portuguese, but it has been much enlarged and improve by the 
Duteh, It contains the chief government offices, the barracks for 
the troops, and the military store houses, The esplanade of the 
fort ts surrounded by a number of lurge brick houses without an 
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upper story, which, with those that line two strecls ronning towards 
the Governor's honse at Bata Gadja, are occupied by the principal 
residents. The Campong China, which abuts on the 5. side of 
the esplanade, is the commercial portion of the town, and is almost 
exclusively occupied by Chinese and other native merchants. It 
also contains the principal church, and a spacious market house, 
which is the greatest curiosity in Amboyna, not on account of its 
architecture, for that is of the most primitive oriental character, but 
from its being chiefly occupied during market hours, by the Orang 
Nigri, or a of the vi rp of the interior, who resort to it for 
the ene of disposing of their surplus produce. To the north- 
east of the esplanade lies the acc, dl quarter, which is ocenpicd 
almost exclusively by the descendants of the oll Portuguese and 
Dutch inhabitants, retired soldiers and their families, in fact by all 
those who in the persons of themselves or of their ancestors have 
heon connected with Europeans. This quarter also contains a 
epacions church, in which the service of the Dutch Iteformed 
religion is performed in the Malayan language. 

Population. The islund of Amboyna contains about 30,000 
inhabitants, a fourth of whom occupy the capital and suburbs. The 
country people, who are called Orang Nigri, or villagers are the 
ancient iihahitnnts ofthe country. ‘They are generally below the 
middle size, have neat aul active figures, and that bright and 
Hitellivent look which is also characteristic of the Dyaks anil of the 
ope of the interior of Celebes, but is rarcly met with among the 

lalays or Javanese. The extreme neatness of their drese, which 
consists generally of a sarong and kabaya of black calico, their ercat 
isan cleanliness, and their utter rejection of the use of siri or 
beilennt, which so disfigures the mouths and teeth of the Javanese 
unl Malays, combines in producing a toute ensemble which cxvites 
no small degree of ape in European strangers from the western 
"pay of the Archipelago, who probably learn for the first time 
Low pPreposessine a the natives may become througheducation 
und cleanliness. Their ancient form of religion has almost entirely 
disappeared, its place being supplied by that of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. The villages are still, as formerly, under the 
local controul of the Orang Kaya or hereditary chiefs, who are 
ussisted by several Orang ZYwa, or cliers, and two or three 
Marinio, or police officers. The Orang Aaya have also the 
local management of the clove plantations, and are responsi- 
hle for the trees attached to their respective villages being kept 
in order, and for the entire annual supply of spice being sent in to 
fovernment. Every village is provided with a native schwol- 
mice or Guru, who has been educated at the institution of the 
Noderlantsch Zendeling Genootschap or Dutch Missionary Society, 
which has lone heen established at Amborna. These schnol- 
inasiers teach reading and writin in the Malawian langenige, (the 
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Romun character being employed) with the rudiments of arithmetic 
and geography, and as the entire juvenile male population with 
the greater portion of the female, attend the school, education is 
more et oe than in any country of Europe, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Holland and Scotland. The immense num- 
bers of Malayan bibles and other religious books that have been 
circulated, not only in Amboyna, but throughout the Moluccas, 
have produced an uniformity of idiom which greatly facilitates 
communication not only between Europeans and natives, but 
between the natives of the different islands themselves. Indced 
the Malayan lascuage here assumes a degree of importance which 
is unknown to the other European establishments in the Archipe- 
lago. It becomes in a great degree the pnguere of general society, 
as Dutch is rarely spoken except by individuals born in Europe 
who are few in Phas. _ A constant correspondence is also kept 
up in Malayan between the Government and Orang Kaya of the 
interior. Under these favourable circumstances the Malayan 
dlialect of the Moluccas affords a facility in expressing ideas which 
is unknown to the westward, where the language is only spoken 
generally by uneducated Popes a circumstance which may even- 
inally lead to the Amboyna dialect becoming the general medium 
of communication throughout the Archipelago. The Gure 
undertake the duties of curates or lecturers, in addition to their 
own, performing divine service in the village churches, which, if 
far from the capital, are only occasionally visited by the European 
clergy, indeed the latter, owing to the smallness of their number, 
are called upon to perform the duties uf bishops rather than of 
pastors. The villagers lead a very quiet life, subsisting chiefly on 
the produce of their lands,—sago, maize, yams, and the sugar of 
the iuak palm,—which is eked out with fish obtained chi ly by 
means of stone weirs erected on the coral reefs that line the coasts. 
Crime is almost unknown, indeed is rare even in the capital, where, 
from the motley nature of the population, which includes many 
slaves from Macassar, Java, and Bali, it might be expected to 
prevail to some extent. 

The natives of Amboyna have been characterised by strangers as 
excessively indolent and apathetic, which indeed might be looked for 
wnder the circumstances in which they are placed,—but the accu- 
cation is most unjust. It is true that the urghers who usuall 
crowd the jetty, spending their time in angling for small fish, will 
refuse to carry even a light burthen; but it must be remembered 
that this branch of mantel labia is the peculiar province of slaves, 
ind it is not to be expected that the Vrij Borghers, poor enough as 
they usually are, but priding tesabelees in professing the same 
religion with the Europeans, would lower themselves by perform. 
Ing a.description of labo ur which even Chinese and free Mahom- 
medans would disdain, As to the natives of the interior, whiat 
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with the labour of tending the clove trees, which must be 





performed, coupled with that of cultivating the soil, on which their 
very subsistence depends, they have very little idle time on their 


Commercial History. Amboyna had been resorted to by 
native traders from the west during many years previous to the 
first arrival of Europeans in the arerepee*s for the purpose of 
obtaining spices and other valuable articles produced on the island 
or collected from the neighbouring countries. In the year 1519, the 
Portuguese viceroy Albuquerque, after the conquest of Malacca, 
= tched They como era, Abreu ss Serrano, weap eee the 
Loluccas, ’ loaded cargoes of cloves at Guli-guli, a port on 
the south coast of Ceram, but on the return voyage, the ahi of 
Serrano, which had separated from her consort, was wrecked on 
Nusa Pinho, or Turtle Islands, to the south of Amboyna. Ser- 
rano and his crew, after undergoing many hardships, succeeded 
in aking igre escape from on and in @ cora-cora, or fica 
prahu, which they got possession of by stratagem, the crew havi 
[inded for the BiFpORe OF lundering the shipwrecked od Sale 
a few days Serrano fenctiond Amboyna, where he was well received 
by the inhabitants, and it was probably owing to this accidental 
circumstance that Amboyna was selected as a trading station by 
the Portuguese, in preference to the neighbouring districts of 
Ceram, which produced spices in much greater abundance. In 
1605, the Dutch under Van der Hagen attacked Amboyna, 
when the Portuguese garrison surrendered and was allowed to de- 
part in two prizes, one of which sailed to Manila and the other to 
Solor, In 1611 the English, who bad traded occasionally with 
the Moluccas, established themselves at Luwu, a port on the 
peninsula of Huamowel, which forms the eastern extremity of 
Ceram, but they were soon expelled by the Dutch. In 1620, 
owing to remonstrances made in Europe, the English were allowed 
to establish a factory at Amboyna, but it existed only two years, 
when it was effectually annihilated by the celebrated massacre of 
1022, to which individuals of both nations, even now, feel it painful 
to refer. Amboyna did not attain a very high degree of mabey 
ance until the year 1652, when a treaty was entered into with the 
king of Ternate, in which he consented to the extermination of the 
spice trees throughout his dominions. The Dutch were now 
enabled to confine the culture of cloves to the island of Amboyna, 
and one or two others in the neighbourhood, and that of nutmegs 
to the Banda group, a system which is maintained until the present 
day. fongi-togten, or expeditions for eradicating the spice trees 
of the neighbouring countries, were undertaken periodically by the 
Dutch governors assisted by the native princes in their interest, 
but this part of the system has now been discontinued. The 
English, on gaining possession of the Moluccas during the late 
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war, maintained the system of monopoly, and the Dutch govern- 
ment, since the restoration of the Moluceas, have very closely 
followed the footsteps of their old East India Company, but not 
with the same profitable results. 

Productions. Amboyna is remarkable for the variety anil 
importance of its vegetable productions. The island possesses a 
rich volcanic soil, and from the peculiarity of its position, it is 
accessible to the rains both of the Indian and Pacific Occans, and 
as these prevail at different seasons of the year, the atmosphere is 
In an almost constant state of humidity, which proves highly 
favourable to vegetation. Its geographical position is also fa- 
vourable with regard to variety of productions, for being situated 
in the close vicinity of Now Guinea and Australia, it possesses the 
vegetation belonging to the Australian as well as to the Continental 
Indiin system. The fruits, which ull belong to the latter, are 
excellent in quality, They comprise the orauce, lemon, shaddock, 
mangosian, duran, mange, janibo, lansat, anona, Funva, PApya, 
and tamarind. The breal fruit, (both the Manila and South 
Sea-island varieties, ) is also found here, To these niy be added 
the Kanari, a nut which furnishes 4 larve quantity of oil, and 
which tukcs n conspicuous place in the domestic economy of the 
inhabitants. In its wilil slate, the nut, olthough eaten nbundantly 
by the inhabitants, is not very palatable to Kuropeans from the 
quantity of oil it contsins, but the enltivated variety of ihe Kanari 
produces a fruit whieh is i in flavour amd delicacy to 
the almond, and is justly prixed by all who have had oppor- 
tunities of testing it. ‘This tree belongs decidedly to the Australian 
sysiem, as it is not met with to the westward of Ainboyna, or, 
perhaps, Burn, although it it common on the north coast of 
Australia, and, [ believe, extends ws far to the south us Moreton 
Bay, on the cast coast. ‘The Kutari-1ut constitutes the principal 
food of the birds of paradise of Arru wud New Guinea during 
certain seasons of the yeor, and their juteutness on secking their 
tood among the thick foliuagen of the trees affords opportunity to 
the hunters, who have previously eunceulod themselves among the 
brauches, to shoot them with blunt arrows, when they fall to the 

rowml and wre secured by parties lying in wait below, and their 
Fras anid feathers dried for exportation, 

OF the nuinerous varieties of palm, the most useful are the # 
which usually grows in the swam, and furnishes no small portion of 
the food of the inhubitants; the coco-nut, which is planted around 
every house; the sagoweer, nipa, and lontar, which furnish the 
fuak ov toddy, a favourite drink of the natives, and the surplus of 
boiled down into sucur. Lastly the pinang and nibong, the firat 
of which furnishes the hetel-nut of commerce, and the other sup- 
plies the inhabitants with a hard wood which is used for spears, 
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bows, and digging-sticks or wooden spades for cultivating the 
earth. The stems of the sago palms when crippes of the leaves, 
are used for fencing in pars eget and are then called Gabba- 
gabba ; while the leaves of the others are employed in making hats, 
mats, boxes, and baskets of many varieties. — 

_ The aromatics, comprising the clove, Datmed. kulit lawang, and 
kayu puteb or cajeput trees, all belong to the Australian system of 
vegetation, but it seems to have required the rich soil and moist 
climate of the Molneeas to bring the three first to perfection as 
articles of commerce. The kayu puteh, however, which delights in 
the sandy soil of the sea shores, is found in greater perfection in 
Australia than in the Moluccas. 

As the nutmeg and clove are both cultivated at Singapore, the 
former with great suceess, it will be unnecessary here to enter into 
minute particnlars regarding the mode of cultivation, which, 
indeed, would be foreign to the expressed object of this memoir, 
The ontmee of Amboyna is inferior to that of ag are It is 
only at the Banda Islands, which are especially devoted to the 
cultivation, that the nutmeg attains perfection, but there the clove 
tree yieklx a very indifferent product, while at Amboyna it attains 
its highest stnte of development. As the climate of the two groups 
is precisely similnr, this difference must be the result of a variety 
in the nature of the soil, in fact it soon becomes evident to those 
who have had opportunities of visiting both Bronipes that Banda 
and Amboyna are by no means alike in this particular. It struck 
me that the soil of Banda was chiefly enriched by the ashes 
cust out from the Gunung Api, or volcano, which stands 
nearly in the centre of the group, while that of Amboyna 
seemed to owe its fertility to the presence of decomposed lime- 
stone, The climate of Singapore exactly corresponds with that 
of Amboyna and Banda ; the soil, only, is different, but this the 
skill and perseverance of our nutmeg planters have counteracted 
by producing a soil, throngh the aid of manure, which closely 
corresponds with that of Banda. The want of euccess that has 
hitherto attended the planting of cloves may probably be owing 
to a similar system of manuring being adopted to that used in the 
nutmeg plantations, whereas a totally distinct system is evidently 
required to produce the clove-soil of Amboyna. Perhaps it would 
be well to obtain a sample of this soil from Amboyna itself, when 
analysis would shew what a. Ree were required to render the 
soil of Singapore similar to that of the former place. When this 
is effected, the cultivation of the clove in the Straits will, in all 
probability, be perfectly successful. 

The animal kingdom presents the same mixture of Asiatic and 
Australian varietics which has been noticed as characterising the 
vegetable kingdom ;—the Australian opossum co-existing with the 
porenpine and civet cat of the continent of Asia. A small variety 
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of the kangaroo, which still exists on the Arru Islands, is said to 
have been found here also formerly, but it has now disappeared. 
The opossum is the only marsupial which seems to hold its ground 
in the presence of animals of the old world. It is found throughout 
Australia, New Guinea, and the Moluccas, and has become more 
numerous in the settled districts of New South Wales than when 
the continent was first setiled. This is probably owing to their 
taking up their abode in the forest trees, whence they also derive 
their food, so that they are not liable to the attacks of heasts of 
prey. The monkey, the only animal of the old world likely to 
oleh them, does not exist in a wild state at Amboyna, although 
it extends along the Sumatran and Trans-Javan chain as fur as the 
east end of Timor. Deer abound in the forests, but these are 
known to have been imported originally from Java and Macassar. 
The domestic quaidrupeds, consisting of a few ponies, cattle, buf- 
faloes, goats and hogs, have all been derived from the same 
sources, Indeed the process of importation, as far as regards the two 
former, is stil] going. on, the island not uffording sufficient open 
pasturage for breeding purposes. Fish are abundant throughont 
the Moluecas and the varieties are very numerous. Valentyn 
who evidently turned great attention to this branch of natur 
history, delineates upwards of 500 varieties in the plates attached 
to his famous work on the Moluccas. 

Agriculture has not made the slightest progress since the first 
arrival of Europeans. The plough is still unknown, or at all 
events, not used, the mode of turning up the ground by means of 
two sharp sticks, one held in each hand, being still generally prac- 
ticed. The agricultural productions consist of maize, small-grained 
millet and pulse, with yams, sweet potatoes, melons and pumpkins. 
The sago palm can scarely be said to be cultivated, es the young 
trees spring up spontaneously from the roots of those that have 
been cut down, so that the proprietor of a piece of saro poms 
has nothing to do but to thin the young trees, so as to afford room 
for those intended as standards to Sa their branches. Rice, in 
sufficient quantities for the supply of the government establishment 
and of those of the inhabitants who can afford to purchase it, is 
imported from Java. The cultivation is said to have been intro- 
duced, but in that case it must be confined within very narrow 
limits. The Count C. 8. W. De Hogendorp, in his valuable 
“Coup d'(Eecil sur L'Isle de Java,’ (p. aol} states that the 
circumstance of the cultivation of rice never having become extend- 
ed is attributed by some to the policy of the old Dutch E. I. 
Company, which threw every obstacle in the way of its cultivation, 
with the view of keeping the natives in greater subjection from 
their being only able to obtain supplies through the medium of the 
Company; while others attribute it to the intolésice and inactivity 
of the natives. A third cause exists in the country people being 
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obliged to reside on the uplands, for the purpose of attending to 
the clove plantations: they therefore live remote from the low 
country which alone is adapted for rice planting. Indeed they 
could not have formed rice-sawas, without first destroying the 
sago palms with which the low lands are covered, an act which 
would have been exceedingly unwise under the circumstances of the 
case, as the sago could be collected at any season of the year, in 
fact, whenever the clove plantations did not require their atten- 
dance ; while the rice cultivation would entail continued labour 
during long periods, and they had no guarantee that the produce 
would not be appropriated by their rulers, as the spices were 
already. The natives of Amboyna, if left to themselves, would 
probably never have become a rice prowing people, but their rich 
products would have enabled them to purchase abundance from 
the inhabitants of the western islands. This would have given 
rise to a commerce which has never existed under the grasping 
monopoly of Europeans, although it was maintained to a great 
extent previous to their arrival in the East. Probably the greatest 
evil that the natives of the Moluccas have derived from contact 
with civilized nations, consists in their marine been deprived, for more 
than three centuries, of the nutritious food that is necessary to the 
full development of human powers. 

The cacao, or chocolate-bean has lately been introduced, and 
grows luxuriantly on several spots in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. The like success has attended coffee and indigo, indeed 
Amboyna seems to be well suited to any tropical production that 
requires a rich soil and a moist climate. 

Commerce. The Nederlandsch Handel nieastyay ud or Ne- 
therlands Trading Company, has an establishment here, which, 
with the government, engrosses almost the entire foreign commerce, 
Amboyna, cee the capital of the Moluccas, does not possess a 
single merchant ship; but some of the Chinese and other natives 
have a few trading prahus which are chiefly employed in bringing 
haart from the neighbouring coasts of Ceram and Buru. 

he annual supplies of rice and other stores for the Government, 
and of goods for the Maatschappy establishment, are brought 
from Java during the westerly monsoon in ships belonging to 
Arab or other native merchants settled in Java, and these return 
in May, June, and July, with the yearly produce of cloves, and 
such articles as the Maatschappy agent may have collected. The 


latter, however, receives payment for his piece-goods and other 

in manufactures chiefly in silver ers or rupees, which 
are circulated to a considerable extent here owing to the govern- 
ment officers, the troops, and the crews of ships of war on the 
station, being paid their salaries or wages upon the spot. The 
annual supply of cloves, averages about 300,000 pounds. The 
receipts on account of this spice amounted in the year 1822, to 
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upwards of 500,000 guilders, while the expenses of the cultivation, 
or, rather, of the smull rewards given to the Orang Kaya, Orang 
Tua, and Marinios, who superintended the plantations, amoun 

to 90,000 guilders. During this ae the supply was rather less 
than usual, but it is never, even with the duties and taxes levied at 
the port, sufficient to pay the expenses of the establishment, which 
amount to the sum of nearly 1,000,000 guilders annually. 

Vessels belonging to other European nations than their own are 
not allowed to sada at Amboyna, and even private vessels of the 
Dutch very rarely visit the port unless taken up for government 
service. These restrictions are sometimes evaded es small Spanish 
vessels from the Phillipines which bring cargoes of Manila i 
and China goods, and take cacao and ensh in return." T 
vessels, liowever, take the precaution of touching at the island of 
Sulu, and obtaining a native tlag and papers. ‘The local authorities 


* This subject wos discuseod) at sone length in the Singapore newspapers about 
12 mouths = as it was thought that from the provisions of our trenty with the 
Netherlands of 14 it would afford an ing for Dritivl veswels also, ‘The 7th 
Article of this treaty runs thus: “The Moluceu Islands asl ihe est Aunboy ina, 
Banda, Ternate and their homediaie dependencies are exeented from the operation 
of the Jat, 2nd, Sed ond 4th Articles until the Netherlands government alull think 
fit to shandon the monopoly of spices: but the suid government shall at any time 
previous to sorh alandonment of the monopoly allow the subjects of any power 
other thun mn native Asiatic power to carry ow ay eommerciol interesurse with the 
sald iNands the subjects of his Mritanic majesty aboll bo mlinitied to such itercourse 
upon a howtings precisely shiuilar.” : : . 

More importance was given to this coucrssion (if it may bo so called) on the 
part of the Dutch, in thos adimitiing Spanish vessels to participate in the commerce 
of the Molec, than lt nally dewrved, for ifthe Oriteh goverment had deemed 
the opeulay of the ports of the Moluccas as conducive to our commercial Interests 
it might have been effected yoors ago, on without nay referers to the provisions 
of the treaty. I[ find thut 1 have stated the fact of Spanish veawls being admitted 
to trade at the of Amboyna in a report which wos sent home to puverniuent 
soon afler iny visit to Amboyna in 1841, and which was published in the Purlia- 
mentary papers relating to Port Essington in 1H, As] understand the fact bas 
been denied by partics in Holland, | insert an extract from a recent work on the 
Phillippines by M. Mallat, whieh wee published in Paris in 1G, aud as be cannot 
halberd tgp to have been aware of the full bearing of bis parayruph, he may be 

ered, at least, asa disinterestial authority. , 

“The departure of the vessels for the Moluccas takes place during the mouths of 
December oud January. The merchandise ae carry tof o similar description to 
a pee to Sulu, to which mony be added fancy rouge Papp yown ploces for 
the of the residents ond the superlor authorities. Their return cargoes 
consist of cacao, birds of paradise, clovea, nntmegs &c. These islands are Dutch 
saya commerce can therefore be carried on there in the greatest security. 
Bat the import duties pain vety nonenlerehie, a great deal of contraband trade 
carried on. The freight is 5 per cent on the value of the merchandize, and 4 per 
cent additional per month,” 

(Le depart des nmavires pour les Molnques a lew dana lea mols de Decembre et 

ler. Lea marchandlses qt’ eo oe sont lei tiemes qu’ a Sulu, plus 

objets de fantaishe et des robes pour les femmes des residents et des 
antorites Sayer ieneee. On en rapportedu cacao, dct clerans de des clous 
as gives, la noix de muscade, cte. Ces isles sont Une possession Hollandaise: 
pent-on y faire Je commerce dana Ia plus grande securite. Mais les droits 

a’ entree y etant tres considerables, [l ot falt beaucoup de contrebande. Le fret 


est de & pour 100 sur la valuer des us 4 pour 100 par mols.) Le 
P, ines: Historie, Geographie, Mcrurs, J gactel sant Fusustrie Coen 
merce des Colonies Expagnoles dang L'Occanie. par J. Mallat. Paris 1846. 
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seem to be pretty well aware of the evasiun, but ihey are heartily 
ashamed of the illiberality of their government, and are evidently 
not inclined to make very minute inquiries when the parties do 
not attempt to break the regulations of the port. English and 
American vessels in distress occasionally put in at Ambo: a, 
where they are treated with pens a0 allowed to purcha 
such stores and refreshments as the pluce affords, but a guard of 
soldiers is put on board the ship the moment she arrives, and 
remains there until the period of her departure, which proves so 
annoying that the port is never resorted to except in cases of the 
utmost necessity. , 

The following articles are to be obtained ut Amboyna in addition 
to those already mentioned :—Ambergris, kayu puteh oil, boes-wax, 
ebony, lingoa-wood, kayu-buka, und many other ornamental 
woods, come of which are prepared in slabs from 6 to 9 feet 
in diameter. When the resourves of the neighbouring countries 
come to be developed, this list will be greatly encreased, especially 
in the particalar of resins and dye woods, of which the adjacent 
island of Ceram furnishes many varieties. 

The present miserable state of commerce at Amboyna scarcely 
authorises so long a notice as the above, but it is not likely to 
remain a sealed port for ever, and when once opened, it must 
become the emporium of the Moluccas and New Guinea. Much 
as we may admire the moral courage of the Dutch in persisting 
to maintain a system that has been repudiated by every other 
civilized nation, it may be doubted whether their line o policy, 
which is so well calculated to invite aggression, will tend much to 
the stability of their Indian empire. As long as the system of 
monopoly hud only to encounter the apathy of European nations, 
which naturally do not care much abont the commerce of remote 
places sonnei which they know little, affairs have progressed 
smoothly enough, but a new nation is springing up in the south, 
and gradually spreading over the continent of Australia, which is 
already beginning to shew symptoms of discontent at being excluded 
either actually by absolute prohibition, as in the Moluccas, or 
virtually by exactin Ly igor, as in Java, from ports in their 
immediate asighbouth od, whence they could derive those supplies 
of tropical produce for which they are now obliged to resort to the 
more distant Spanish settlements of the Philippines. That there is 
a strong and intelligent party in Holland fuvourable to liberal 
measures is re known, and I oe comets this rage “oe 

p pees ely than by evtracting the following remarks from the 
walaa le work quoted ahora; te author of ‘ehich has spent the 
pate portion of his life in the public service of the Dutch 
Indian settlements, and, I believe, now fills the important office of 
vice-president of the Council of Batavia. 3 

“it is a fact unfortunately too well known, and which it will 
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answer no good pur to pass over in silence, that the Company, 
to insure th : ie af Us waren, caused all the clove and 
nutmeg trees, be ond the number necessary to produce the quantity 
of spices that they could sell, to be rooted up and destroyed, often 
with arms in their hands, To effect so general a devastation it 
became necessary to commit many violences, to maintain costly 
garrisons, to build forts and strongholds, to pay pensions to the 
native chiefs, and in fine to deprive themselves of every other 
source of revenue. 

“ Again, if the results of this system ensured them the exclusive 
trade in spices, still they were never able to sell more, in ordinary 
years, than two millions of guilders worth of cloves, nutmegs 
and mace, while to obtain them they often ex d more than 
three miliions, all in ruining these beautiful countries from 
which they might have derived immense advantages under a good 
adminstration. 

“The cruel effects of this fatal system on the countries and 
nations that had the misfortune to be subjected to its influence, will 
be long felt, but let us hasten to say that a salutary balm has been 
shed upon the bleeding wounds, and we may now Iay the first 
foundations on which an edifice may be erected more consonant 
with premeaie times and existing manners.* 

“No point in the colonial system has probably excited more 
attention on the of the superior authorities in our Indian 
possessions than the problem as to the advantage or disadvantage 
of the monopoly of spices in the Moluccas ; or has called forth 
more opposite opinions, 

“The partisans of the olden time, and such are not wanting, 

retend that without the monopoly of spices the Moluccas will not 
be of the slightest value to the State. The partisans of liberal 
ideas assert, on their part, that this exclusive monopoly carries a 
destructive that will in the long run cause the total loss of 
these valuable possessions, Nevertheless all parties agree that to 
carry out with success, and without imminent danger, changes in 
the existing system, it will be necessary to act slowly and with 
prudence, following a plan that will only present at first preparatory 
courses, and the effects of which will only make themselves felt 


Moluccas in 1624, when the oppressive laws of the former Dutch East Indin Com- 
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im proportion to the results obtained.”* Coup d'(Eeil sur l'isle 
de Java et les autres possessions Neerlandaises dans L’ Archipel 
rs Indes, par le Compte C. 8S. W. de Hogendorp. 1830. p. p. 

» ef sez. 

Similar opinions to those expressed by the intelligent author 
quoted above have been Iieg: actartaieed by the great bulk of the 
educated classes in Holland. Respecting the annual loss sustained 
by the government in supporting the monopoly there can be no 
doubt, and its oppressive bearing on the native population is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the annual decrease in their numbers. The 
Baron Melville Van Carnbee, in his valuable statistics of the 
population of the Moluccas (Moniteur des Indes for 1847-48) 
gives the following as the amount of population for Amboyna an 
its environs during the years 1837 to 1841 inclusive. 1837— 
11,702 ; 1838—10,909 ; 1839—9,041; 1840—9,974; 1841— 
8.906. It may seem extraordinary that where both rolers and 
ruled are manifestly injured by keeping up the old system, it 
should still be pertinaciously maintained, But there exists a 
powerful body in Holland deeply interested in the continuance of 
the present system, which ensures to it the exclusive trade in 
pes manufactures throughout the Moluccas, namely, the 
Handel Maatschappy, which possesses in an eminent degree that 
indifference to national interests and national reputation, which forms 
the distinguishing characteristic of all Joint Stock Trading Com- 
panies whenever their own particular interests are at stake.+ 

[As I shall often have occasion to allude to the Netherlands 





* Neanmoins tous ctaient d’ accord que, pour faire avec succes et sans un danger 
imminent des changemens dans le sysieme existant, {] fallait agir avec ce eb 
tement, d° apres un plan que ne senterait d'abord que des prepara~ 
toires, et dont ea effete ne se feraien ressentir qu'au for et a mesure des resultats 
obt 

‘+ Of course I allude here only to joint Stock Trading Companies, which are 
combinations of capitalists to procure by their joint influence that rerictgalt wc 
cipation in the purticular branches of commerce mgage in, Which merchants 
Gnd traders also seek In thelr individual capact difference that may exist 
between Joint Stock Companies la pretty distinctly shown by the present and former 
comdition of our own East ees pen lay ch was once @ = asdociation 
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aid | : | The effect of this new arrangemen 
which made the East India Company dependant for its dividends on the revenues 
India instead of on the monopoly of its trade, has resulted in a series of measures 
for the de went of the resources of India which ore caleulated to excite the 
admiration of all civilized nations. Mot the least important of these ls the Act 
recently announced (No. V.of 1850) which, as it contains only a single section of 


I ; enact : “ 7. Goods and passenger sng 
conveyed from one part of the territories under the Government of the East India 
Company to another part thereof, in other than British ships, without restriction, 
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Handel Maatschapp PPY. in the course of this work, I will give here 
a short outline of its rer be and present position. ‘Tt was organised 
soon after the close of late war, when the United Provinces 
had their Indian colonies restored to them, and in conjunction with 
Belgium, became the kingdom of Holland. The Handel Maats- 
chappy was ushered into the world under very favourable auspices, 
the new a: Sa being not only one of its most active promoters, but 
also oity of the peind principal shareholders, oF influence has oe 
in the Archi until the present time, when 

Es vitinese the f he Archipelago unt of that portion which 
lies to the south of the quator. One of the most sry agi ae ponte 

in connection with this Company consists in the uniform 

ihy that its interests, and ihe measures taken to support shea ta a 
met with even in England, which of all other countrics is most 
injured by the maintenance of its system. _ No individual who has 
meddled with its Indian monopoly, or is likely to do so, is safe 
from attack, although he may have rendered eminent services, 
which have been enthusiastically acknowl by the nation, Sir 
James Brooke had scarcely recommenced his useful career in the 
Archipelago, with powers which would soon have resulted in the 
utter extinction of all monopolies, European or native, on the 
coasts of Borneo and Celebes, when a portion of the public press, 
and a select body of the popular orators of England, Lske out in 
ee attacks on his ad $3 character, for pursuing measures for 
ca ets, pear of piracy identical with those that had mainly con- 
tributed to the establishment of his high reputation. At the same 
nes singularly enough, the wanton and unprovoked attack of the 
crite of war on Sulu, undertaken, if not at the instigation, 

the apo of promoting the interests of the Handel 

Bere ap passed over without the slightest comment. 
Another A ject ‘of ak to this party, (if it may be so called) 
of public writers and popular orators, is the new settlement of 
uan, but as the settlement could not be accused of a ions 

on the aborigines, this was unable to enlist in its favour the 
well-meaning but mor ” philanthrophists es swelled the 
be ublic meetings on the pirate question, iscussion lias 
erefore been Icft to the writers and orators ‘isis: Labuan, 
although only recently founded, has undoubtedly been as suc- 





‘Compare this sim le Act with the be di Bais de vadesbayy ttle 
we wh born submitted to the w Hal 

iter fo the aque ofthe Brian Goverament no oho land was disposed 
to meet fAeir New Navigation ues chee 
nations of the world are perening diametrically courses with x segerd 
teresting coeywinrect as While the ¢ sy tn the at th 
ler at ve. of the Hritish 
Company has been elevated into the position of a national the Government 


of Helland has descended tothe level the old Datch East Tia ‘ompany, sud 
eo mixed itself up with the transactions of the Ilandel Maatschappy, that Mt 
becomes difficult to say where one ends and the other begins, 
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cessful og any setilement that has ever been planted by Europeans 
in Borneo, whether as regards the suppression of piracy or the 
extension of commerce, and the only interest that can be in- 
jured by its maintenance is that of the Handel Maatschappy, 
whose monopoly on the eastern coast of Borneo and the northern 
coasts of Celobes must inevitably be destroyed if it is continued, 
But it is not in the western parts of the Archipelago alone that the 
interests of the Handel Maatschappy have met with this uniform 
good fortune. In the course of the last 25 years no less than three 
settlements have been founded by the British on the northern 
coast of Australia, which, if successful, were calculated to interfere 
with the monopoly of trade in the Moluccas. Of these the two first 
were abandoned soon after the first difficulties bad been overcome, 
and the third, although maintained for 11 years, was never opened 
for settlement, the residence of parties unconnected with government 
being only permitted on terms which no single individual was found 
willing to subject himeelfto. Again, it isnowmorethan four yearsag 
thatthe question ofthe extension of Steam communicationto Australia 
was first discussed with vigour, yet, although the public mind, both 
in England and Australia, is almost unanimous on the subject, its 
consummation sceéms as remote as ever, unless a route that would 
avoid touching on the commercial preserves of the Handel Maat- 
schappy be adopted, which no practical navigator could recommend. 
In charity it must be supposed that this uniform good fortune 
which has befallen the Maatschappy in finding strennous advocates in 
England on all occasions in which tis interests have been in jeopardy, 
has been the result of accident, but so undeviating has been its 
course through a long serics of years, that those who wish to see 
the blessings of commercial freedom extended to these paris, feel 
themselves bound, whenever a new question arises, to examine as 
to how it will affect the interests of the Handel Maatscha py, and 
they have little difficulty in judging correctly as to the result. 

At the present moment theze is an important question at issue 
between the governments of England and Holland, which will 
settle the point with regard to the maintenance of the exclusion 
principle in the Moluccas. The new British Navigation Laws, 
which admit ships ofall nations to her ports on equal terms, contains 
a clause which enables Her Majesty to withold their extension to 
those nations which do not reciprocate its liberal provisions. As 
Holland is the only civilized country that closes any of its ports 
against British shipping, it is supposed, perhaps correctly, that 
this clause was expressly intended to meet this degrading exclusion. 
The inhabitants of the Provinces of Holland, who are placed by the 
new British Navigation Laws in precisely the same position with 
the people of English counties, naturally dread that their grovern- 
ment, in its anxiety for the interests of the Maatschappy, may adopt 
measures that will lead to the exclusion of Dutch agricultural 
produce from the best market that the world affords, and have 
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made a bold stand against the maintenance of the old aystem. A 
few months, or even weeks, will bring us the results, and I sincere- 
ly trust that before this pre-publication is completed, I shall have 
to remodel all those articles which relate to the Dutch Ports of 
the Archipelago.) 

AMFUANG (Timcr.) A small trading port about 40 miles 
to the north of Coepang, which is occasionally resorted to by prahus 
and small vessels for the purpose of obtaining sandal-wood and 
bees-wax, but for some years past the greater portion of the 
produce has been carried overland to Coepang, owing to the 
coasting trade having been much interrupted by Lanun pirates, 
who now visit the eastern islands of the pie ie ro more frequent- 
ly than formerly from their having been much disturbed latel 
on the coasts of Java, Borneo and Sumatra, by Dutch and English 


vessels of war. Amfuang was also frequently resorted to by British 
and American whaling veasels, chiefly to obtain spars for masts and 
booms, which are abundant and of good quality in the neighbour- 
hood of the anchorage. In May, 1848, the English Whaler “Sarah 
Elizabeth,” Captain Bellinghurst, while at Amfuang, with two 
officers and 14 men on shore cutting spars, was attacked by 5 large 
and several smaller Lanun prahus, the crews of which, after killing, 
taking or dispersing the party employed on shore, boarded the 
ship, the Captain and the remainder of the crew, who were taken 
oF surprise, escaping to sea in the whale-boats. The pirates, after 
plan a the ship, burnt her to the water's edge, in which state 
she was found by three other whalers, that had been met with by 
Captain Bellinghurst in the offing, and had accompained him for the 
purpose of rescuing his ship- from the pirates. A full account of 
this transaction wil be found in the “ Moniteur dea Indes” for 
1847-48 p. p. 34-5." For particulars respecting the productions, 
&e see CoEPana. 

In many of the English charts, the next bay to the north of 
Coepang is called Amfuang Bay, but it is not known by that name 
to the natives, who apply it only to a spot a few miles to the N.E. 
of the Gunner's Coin, in lat. 9° 3’. 58” S. long. 125° 41’ 24” 
Freycinet. and to an inland territory of which the latter is, or was, 
the sea- . 

AMHAI or Amahoy (Ceram.) A port on the south side of 
the island, nearly due north from Nusa Laut, the eastern-most of 
the Amboyna group. The town lies on the shores of a small bay 
a short distance within Point Koka, which forms the eastern 
extreme of a large bight called Elipa-puteh. This place was 
formerly much frequented by native traders from the west, as the 
anchorage is said to be excellent, and easy of access, while the 
neighbouring territory once was remarkable for the abundance and 
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quality of the clove produce. The trees, however, were destroyed 
when the power of the Dutch became paramount in these parts, 
and its trade has since consisted exclusively in a pretty constant 
intercourse, kept up by means of boats or cora-coras, with Amboyna, 
which place it supplies with large quantities of provisions and 
pottery. The inhabitants are nearly all Christians, and as the 
couttry around is populous and mnt ores it may at some future 
time me a trading port of consequence. The bay, although 
supposed to be clear of hidden danger, should be approached with 
contion, as the fringing reefs extend in some places more than a 
mile from the shore. 3 

AMOURANG BAY ( yea A deep, narrow inlet on the 
north coast of Celebes, about 30 miles to the westward of Menado, 
the capital of the Dutch possessions in the northeast part of the 
island. This bay is much more secure than that of 1 Menado, 
which is exposed to the heavy squalls from thenorthwest. Its 
northeastern shore should be avoided, as it is lined by an extensive 
coral reef. The best anchorage is in the southwest part of the bay, 
where vessels lie in 40 fathoms very near the shore, but sheltered 
from all winds. There is a small, but well constructed fort, in 
which the civil commandant resides, who is under the ordera of the 
Resident of Menado. The chief production of Amourang is black 
coir or gummuti rope. which is of Pees sih er A consider- 
able quantity of coffee is grown in the neighbourhood, but this is 
all transported to Menado for shipment to Europe in the vessels of 
the Netherlands Trading Company. Amourang offers no induce- 
ment to the visits of tradtar vessels, but it abounds in refreshments, 
a circumstance of which the English and American whalers formerly 
availed thomselves, but latterly certain restrictions have heen placed 
on the intercourse between the inhabitants and foreign vessels, which 
will probably prevent its being resorted to in future. In Febru- 
ary, last year, the American whaling ship Octavia anchored in 
Amourang Bay, but the commandant refused to allow the crew to 

murchase supplies until Asi amin had been obtained from the 

lesident of Menado. the course of two days the neveseary 
Sa apr arrived, accompanied by an order that the ship should | 
lepart from the Bay within twenty four hours. It is said that the 
opening of Menado to foreign vessels, which occurred a short 
time ago, was accompanied by an order on the part of the Batavian 
government excluding them from all the coffee ports on the north 
coast of Celebes. Such a daring assumption of power is scarcely 
credible, but it seems, nevertheless, to be true. 

AMPANAM, (Lombok, ) a town onthe west side of the island, 
in lat. 8° 33’ 8S. Horsburgh. It has of late years become the chief 
resort of foreign traders, owing to its being the nearest seaport town 
to Mataram, the t residence of the king of Lombok, which is 
distant inland about 3 miles, The anchorage is due west of the 
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town in 10 to 15 fathoms sand, from 1 to 2 miles off shore, the latter 
distance being generally chosen from November to March, when the 
westerly mousoon sometimes blows with Shes strength, throwing 
a short but turbulent sea into the roads. During the easterly mon- 
soon, ships taking in cargoes of rice often lie much closer to the 
shore, which is nearly steep to, it being necessary to use the utmost 
despatch in embarking their cargoes while the sea is smooth, for, 
although the wind is off the land a uring this season, a tremendous 
surf is often experienced for days together, which cuts off all com- 
munication with the shore except by signal, while its strength Insts. 
This surf is caused by heavy palless from the 8. W. which occur at 
intervals, and generally during calm weather. A similar pheno- 
menon is experinced at the island of Ascension and sometimes at 
St. Helena, It is probably cansed by submarine volcanic action, 
as it is evidently unconnected with atmospheric causes. In all the 
old charts a sort of ridge or bar, with 7 fathoms water npon it, 
is laid down, and is distinctly mentioned in Horsburgh’s Directo 
as having existed in 1811, but this has certainly disappeared. ‘A 
small knoll, having less than 3 fathoms upon it, lies to the south 
of the anchorage, about three miles off shore, which seems to be 
identical with the “ shoalest pat of the ledge” in the directions by 
Mr Dawson, an officer of H. M. 8. Payche. (Horsburgh's Direc- 
tory vol. II. p. G57, Edition of 1843.) In October 1841, we 
anchored about a mile and a half to the N.E. of this knoll in H.M. 
8. Britomart, and immediately abreast of the town. 

Ampanam was not frequented by European vessels previous to 
to the year 1854; Labu-Hadji and Pijou, in the eastern side of the 
island, being then the chief resort of ships requiring cargoes of rice 
for the China Market. About this period an Englis merchant, 
Mr King, who had previously carried on business at Batavia, 
established himself at Ampanam under the protection of the Kiry 
of Mataram, and was afterwards followed by Messrs Bird anc 
Lange, two Danish gentlemen connected with the China Trade. 
The tacilities their presence afforded for carrying on a commercial 
intercourse with the inhabitants, soon attracted British vessels 
that had taken out emigrants to Australia, and were on their way 
to the Indian ports to obtain return cargoes for Europe, These 
would often obtain a freight to China, the Mauritius, Sin- 
gapore, and sometimes to England, or, if the captain was 
possessed of Treasury or other Bills, could procure rice on 
the owner's account which would materially aid in paying 
the ships expenses if taken to China. During the year e 
ing in October 184) no less than 25 English ships loaded at 
Ampanam, either on owner's account, or on that of Mr King, 
who had now become the sole European merchant, Messrs Bird and 
eee removed to the neighbouring island of Bali, where 
the latter soon acquired great influence over the natives, and was of 
material assistance to the Dutch during their late invasion of Bali. 
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In the mean time; Mr King, who had assisted the king of Mataram 
in an internal war which had made him master of the entire island, 
was appointed Bandar or controller of the trade of Ampanam, 
which virtually gave him to monopoly of trade as for as regarded 
Europeans, This prosperity, however, did not last many years, 
for a few months after our visit in the Britomart, a commissioner of 
the Dutch Government arrived from Batavia. The manuscript of 
his report, as well as that of Mr Moliere, an agent of the Han- 
del Maatechappy, who visited Baliand Lombok in 1839, were used 
by Mr Melville in the compilation of his valuable account of these 
islands, having been placed at his di | by the ministry of the Co- 
lonies. ( Jfoniteur des Indes. 1846-4 5) Mr King has since removed 
to Koti, on the coast of Borneo, and the British trade with Lombok 
may be said to liave ceased entirely. Even the national flag of Lom- 
bok, which was often to be seen formerly intheroads of Singapore, has 
disappeared for some time past. It is scarcely known where the 
immense rice produce of the island now gocs to, but it is said to be 
carried for the most part to Java in Dutch and native vessels, 
where it is much required ty make up the deficiency cansed by a 
large portion of the rice lands of Java being sour ab isbea to the 
culiure of produce better suited to the European market. 
Ampanam also exports coffee, cotton, and tobacco. Refreshments 
of all kinds suited to the wants of shipping,—bullocks, pigs, 
poultry, yams, and sweet potatoes,—are to be obtained in great 
abundance; which canses the port to become a favorite resort for 
American Whalers during the season in which they fish in the seas 
contiguous to the N. W. Coast of Australia, namely May to 
September, when the boisterous season of the southern hemis has 
obliges them to resort for a time to low latitudes. Labu Hadii, 
on the opposite coast of the island, has now, however, become the 
chief refreshment port of Lombok, the king having made a request 
that the whalers would confine their visits to t 2 villages of the 
enst , Where refreshments were more abundant, and where the 
crews could enjoy themselves on shore without interfering with the 
trade. No less than 17 whalers have been seen in the of 
Ampanan at one time, each with a crew of upwards of 30 men. 
ers visiting Ampanan, or any of the ports East of Java, 
should take every precaution to prevent surprise, as the Lanun 
pirates now resort to these parts in greater numbers than formerly, 
their course along the northwest coast of Borneo to the coasts 
of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula being now obstructed by 
the settlement of Labuan, which they cannot pass without some 
intelligence being received of their motions, and this being conveyed 
speedily to Singapore, would inevitably lead to their being sought 
out ie destroyed. In the year 1837 the schooner Maria Frederica, 
Captain Gregory, was cut off in Ampanam Roads; and in 1840, 
the English whaler Mary, Captain Blosse, while at anchor at the 
North Islands, near the N. W. point of Lombok, was surprised 
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and taken by a fleet of Lanun prahus*; bul the vessel and crew 
were soon afterwards ransomed for a large sum in Spanish dollars 
by Mr King, who subsequently finding that the pirates atill re- 
iaekaal there, fitted out an English merchant brig, that was then 
loading rice for England, with guns and men supplied by the king 
of Lombok, and succeeded in driving them away for a time. 
There are no port dues, or charges, unless such may have been 
saa aan the lati rod 

or cu concerning th ation, producti com- 
merce, bar onstares = po ca i ae 

* See “ Moniteur des ee eee . 17 and 21. 


+ For the sake of arrangement I find ‘necessary sometimes thus to refer the 
reader to articles which have we not yet appeared, Where an island or district contains 


severul as ls the case with Lombok, it would create needless repetition were 
I to give particulars on tds pt naerprareontn tei pact heading of 
each port. E ate therefore classed all which admit such 

ment into sri P mor™ phical Sonics, oad cancer as Sulu Archi ma “sumati 
(West Const, or Sy Behn Shvagen eB may popes fo Bee articles un- 
i shed, bat ce Ww the publication ia com- 
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THE PIRACT AND SLAVE TRADE OF THE INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO," 


1836. By a letter from the Governor, dated 13th January, the 
merchants of Singapore were informed, that the Supreme Govern- 
ment had directed the Governor to submit the draft of an act and 
schedule for levying a duty on the sea exports and imports of the 
settlements in the Straits, “to meet the expense of effectually 
protecting the trade from piracy.” This announcement excited 
the greatest alarm and vigorous measures were immediately adopted 
to prevent the passing of the act, which it was felt would prove a 
death-blow to the prosperity of the settlement. The opposition 
proved effectual, and the intention of the Government wasabandoned. 
On the 2d February, the brig Lady Grant, bound from Calcutta to 
China, having 400 chests of opium on board, was attacked while off 
the Faehiany islands in the straits of Malacca, by five pirate prahus, 
one bemg of very large size carrying a black flag at the main 
and full of men. They followed for some time in the wake of the 
vessel, but the brig out sailed them and they were left far behind. 
At lost it fell calm and at midnight the prahus were observed 
making for the vessel a-head ; when they came within shot the bri 
IE fire upon them from the forecastle but they still advance 
yelling and beating their gongs. The brig then gave them three 
| ides of grape and cannister which staggored them, and after 
lying to tor a few minutes they pulled in the direction of the shore, 
oP I ntly much disabled. The guns of the brig were worked by 
the officers and five European steersmen, the lascars going below 
and concealing themselves. A pukat from Perak to Singapore, 
laden with a | quantity of pepper and tin, and manned by 50 
Bugis, was attacked by four prahus a little to the northward of 
Salen about 8 o'clock on the evening of the Ist sat ae 
The fight was vigorously kept up until the next morning, when the 
pukat having received considerable injury was run ashore and a 
temporary stockade erected, within w ish the crew remained for 
four days, fig hting at intervals with the pirates, who at last, wearied 
out by the obstinate resistance offered, desisted from the attack and 
left the spot. Five of the Bugis were killed and nine wounded, and 
the boat so much damaged that she was obliged to put into Malacca 
for repairs. The brig Fathal Ganie on her way from Malacca to 
Lukut was attacked next day, near the same spot, but escaped 
with one man killed. A trading boat which left Singapore for 
Borneo on the 28th February, was attacked outside the harbour of 
ogre, the firing being heard on shore and by the shipping. 
She beat the pirates off, having two men killed and several wount- 
ed, and was eo much injured that she returned to Singapore, 
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The boats of H. M. 8. Rose had an encounter with a large fleet 
of pirates off the Dindings, and a warm fire was kept up for some- 
time, but night coming on the boats were recalled. It appears that 
the pirates a station at the aes 2 where they refitted and 
ept their stores of provisions and plunder. As many captives as 
eighty, men, women and children, were there at onetime, A 
Chinese junk, laden with silks, rice, salt, oil, buffalo horns and 
other g poscthncales a crew is Obes Hontalek 
ten pirati rahus near . an (Point Romania). 
The vrei fired in'o the aa be Ovonl anes eiling ac of the 
Chinese and wounding others. They at last boarded and plundered 
the junk, carrying awey the whole of the crew except two, whojump- 
el overboard and reached a small island, from whence they were 
brought to Singapore by a Malay fisherman. On the 15th March a 
‘iri about eight koyans burthen, on its way to Singapore fram 
Pahang, was attacked off Tanjong Panyusu by eight pirate pa 
A strong breeze enabled the prahu to outsail the pirates who a 
up a running fire upon her, about fifty shots passing through t] 
sails, but none striking the hull. The pursuit was abandoned near 
the entrance to the old straits of Singapore. Several small fishing 
and other prahus were about this time attacked near Singapore, 
several of the men in them being severely wounded, and the 
crews only escaping by jumping over-board and swimming ashore, 
their boats and the contents aig eee hands of the pirates. 
On the 23rd March H. M. 8. Wolf, Capt. Stanley, and the H. 
C. Schooner Zephyr, rect er. shat then on a cruize from Sin 
pore to the Eastward, while off Johore observed three large prahus 
pull out from the shore and attack the barque Mas Jadul Bahur, a 
native vessel under Dutch coloors. The boats of the men of war were 
immediately sent to her assistance, on which the pirates pulled in 
shore and round Point Romania, finally escaping from the boats. 
On the 24th the boats being still absent, thirteen large prahus were 
seen standing over from the Bintang shore towards the Romania 
islands in two divisions. The Wolf's boats and the gun-boat, 
which had in the meantime returned, attacked the first division 
which come returned their fire, and at last succeeded in pulling 
out of gun-shot. The second division was then attacked, and a 
running fight was maintained round Point Romania, until the 
ammunition in the boats being exhausted they were obliged to 
return to the ships, They observed five other large prahus come 
out ofa river near Point Romania and join the thirteen which had 
been engaged. There being no wind at the time the men of war 
could not give any assistance, being at too g a distance 
from the svar of oes —. Ars ee Sorter or five suc- 
coniing ays by the vessels and their boats for this piratical squa- 
dron, but they could not be met. Aman who nad haen cmp 
by this fleet and afterwards made his escape, stated that they were 
from Linga and Gallang, some of the larger prahus having crews 
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of nearly one hundred each, and carrying Dutch colours. The guns 
of some were of considerable size, and one of them had cloth sails 
and was rigged asa three masted schooner. In the ng dea: id 
the month of April, two Malay prahus on their way from Pulo 
a ee me of the Natunas group) to Singapore, were attacked 
: enjong *anyusu by eleven prahus, nadia ich were schooner 
rigged with cloth sails, The pirates on nearing the two prahus fired 
into them, and the fire being returned they engaged for some hours. 
The largest of the trading boats took the other in tow, the Nakodaha 
of the two being father and son, but the enemies’ fire cutting 
the lashings, the smallest boat fell into the hands of the pirates, 
and it is supposed thatthe crew were murdered. The boat and 
its cargo was about two thousand dollars in value. The other 
prahu although closely pursued by the pirates effected its 
escape, the pirates desisting from the pursuit on the approach 
of two ships. A small Malay trading prahu was about the 
same time, and near the same place, chased by a fleet of nine 
prahus who fired into the boat, and her crew having no arma, 
she immediately surrendered. The pirates ordered the crew to 
leave the boat, and they were otha’ to go into the sea and hold 
on by the sides, while the pirates plundered it of every thing it 
contained, including the mat sails &c. They then fired upon the 
boat and wounded two of the crew. A squall coming on, the 
boat got away and reached Singapore. The Dutch gun-boats 
from Rhio in this month chased a squadron of 6 piratical prahus 
in the Straits of Rhio, which at first seemed disposed to resist, but 
after a few rounds had been fired, separated, and all made their 
escape amonget the numerous islands in the Straits of Bulan. 
Five armed boats were afterwards sent from Rhio, but the pirates 
again dispersed, leaving a junk laden with salt, which they had 
apparently captured, concealed in a creek where it was discovered 
and taken to Rhio. On the lath April, four klings appeared at 
the Police office ir. Singapore, and gave a full account of the 
capture of a kling brig when on her voyage from Pinang to Sin- 
gapore, which we have briefly mentioned under the preceding 
ic These men deposed that they formerly belonged to a kling 
a) tae Samdannee, which about seven months before, when 

hin a day's sail of Malacca, was captured by four pirate boats 
which came off from the land, the crew of the brig making no 
resistance. The brig was laden with piece is, rice, ebony &c. 
and had 38 persons on board, including 3 Chinamen and one 
China-woman as passengers. After landing a boat-load of the 
cargo, the brig was towed over to the west side of the Straits and 
eo on to Gallang, which was reached in twenty-five days. The 
Pirates were about 160 in number, under the command of Panglima 
Awang, a halfcaste Chinese, who on the ge took the woman 
under hia tion on which her husband threw himself over- 
board, vessel on her arrival at Gallang wes dismantled, and 
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the cargo sold to some Chinese residing there. Two of the four 
men were bought by a Malay from Linga, but the Sultan on 
fearning their captivity ordered them to be released. The other 
two were taken to P Indragiri for sale, the Chief of which would not 
allow them to be sold bnt sent them to Singa ingapore. The brig was 
believed to have been burnt, after being stripped of all her sails, 





ring é&c. 
he Dutch Government, in the noing of this year, 
renewed its endeavors to put a caip Othe aia cumin sy 
the subjects of the Sultan of Linga, Tee + Major Kollff in 
conjunction with the Resident of Rhio, to take the necessary 
measures on the subject, the Governor General M. De Eerens 
himeelf addressing a letter to the Sultan of energetic remonstrance. 
Various measures were oeeeres between the Sultan and the 
Dutch commissioners, having for their object to oblige all trading 
and fishing boats belonging to Linga and Rhio to furnish themselves 
with annual pass and providing for an effective surveillance 
over the boats en; hig ta, for agar agar, tripang and karet. 
The Sultan was oF pat chiefs in whom he had confidence, 
in wells principal anes under his Lansing. who Liskne to gr i 
a lant control in re n an very in un 
gg a one Ral 
62 Javanese who been taken by pirates and sold as slaves 
were restored to liberty. In the course of this year twenty five 
pirate prahus inanned by 165 men, having actved at Kottaring 
in the island of nero were blockaded in that port, and with t 
active assistance of the Sultan of Kottaringan their prahus were 
for the most part destroyed, and the pirates made prisoners. The 
Sultan sent 54 captives to Java. 
sancilast this time the Lanun and Sulo pirates seem to have been 
narra audacious, ai the coasts of the Spanish provinces 
in the Philipines, burnin iain capturing trading vessels, and 
carrying away numbers of the itants into slavery. A fleet of 
twenty four prahus attacked a 5 boat, commanded by 
Baty Elliot, an Englishman in the Pivaxshciata: one 
a bore down upon the gun-boat in the fare ote felt oe 
ntly —— to surround her. The rgsairycl however suc- 
ceeded in sinking the boats of the two principal leaders and the rest 
then sheered off. Some other gun-boats soon afterwards arrived 
and a search was made for the pirates, but they could not be found. 
Bis ty scared was on the 16th April ST Re 
three prahus, after they had fired upon her for 
regu yg Ab irteen men out of 16 com the 
crew. The Chinese beg totally unarmed at last took r in ano- 
ther =o which was was ingen but which the pirates did not 
a eeand Cochin-Chinesa eratt on their 
wey to or from r Sea-Siegeers were about this time to have 
been captured by pirates near the coast of the Malay Peninsuls. 
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Three Cochin-Chinese were found on the island of Pulo Tingie, on 
the coast of Johore, hid in the jungle, by the boats ofthe Wolf, 
who stated that their vessel had been taken about a month previous- 
ly, and that three days before being found they had made their 
escape from the pirates who had been refitting on the island. A few 
days after this, shies ss icious looking prahus were overhauled by 
ths boats of the Wolf, but two of them having passes from 
Singapore were released, whilst the third was detained. The crew 
oe brought on board the Wolf, some of them were identified 
by the Cochin-Chinese as having formed part of the force which 
had captured their vessel, and one of the Cochin-Chinese who had 
been found without pantaloons, insisted that he recognised the 
missing garment on the person of a pirate, of which he immediately 
divested him. During this cruize the boats of the Wolf and 
Zephyr minutely examined the coasts of Johore and the islands 
in the vicinity, and found numerous wrecks of native vessels, 
Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, &o., strewed alongs the nies, together 
with many human skeletons, which there was but too much reason 
fo suppose were the remains of vessels and their crews which had 
been cut off by pirates. Six of the Malays taken on this occasion 
were ailerwards convicted in the Admiralty Court at Calcutta of 
piracy, but the counsel for the prisoners intimated their intention 
fo move for an arrest of judgment on the ground that the Cochin 
Chinese government, the vessel of whose subjects had been taken by 
these pirates, was at war with the nation to which the th ebeesse 
must be construed to belong. This objection was afterwards 
abandoned, but it being deemed advisable by the Court to have 
#0me information respecting the situation, condition, &c., of the 
states to which the prisoners might be held to belong, judgment 
was postponed. The Governor General in Council directed 
enquiries to be made accordingly, and the result of these enquiries 
was laid before the Court, and the judges held that there was no 
reason to believe that any of the states in the Straits of Malacca 
sanctioned or r ised any private confederacies of their subjects 
to commit acts of piracy. The Pirates in question were held to 

. to the state of Johore, with which the British government 
had a treaty, and there was no ground for concluding that any war 
subsisted between Johore and Cochin China at the time the piracy 
was committed ; robberies on the seas by persons of these nations 
must be considered on the footing on which they are placed by 
biti Had oe and aap epee: law; and it ecco par the 
quty o ood members of a civilized state to a end pirates 
and sea Shee On account of the time which had stages sins 
their trial and other circumstances, it was not considered advisable 
to carry out the full sentence of the law against rag encore and 
judgment of death being recorded against them, they were sen- 
tenced to transportation for life 


During the course of enquiries made for the shipwrecked people 
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belonging to the English vessel Charles Eaton, which had been 
lost to the east of Torres Straits in 1884, the Diana, a frigate 
belonging to the Dutch royal navy, discovered that the inhabitants 
of the small island of Vordate had plundered the Dutch bri 
Alexander, rg, ri Harris, from Batavia. .A landing was made 
upon the Grd May, and a number of the culprits were taken 
prisoners and brought to Amboyna. The government afterwards 
directed ted that three vessels of war should proceed to the island, 
and demand that the Orang Kaya of the place where the Alexander 
had been plundered should be delivered up. The Orang Kaya 
could not be found, but two villages were destroyed and some of 
the principal culprits were seized and transported to Amboyna. 
_In May H. M. 8. Andromache, Captain Chads, arrived in the 
Straits, charged with the special mission of suppressing piracy. 
On the of May, five boats belonging to the Androm 
were sent to examine the Arroa islands in the Straits of Malacca. 
About midnight three boats were seen in a small bay, on which 
the pinnace pulled towards them. The Malays rom two of the 
prahusand came to meet the pinnace. They were hailed in Malay 
and told “we are white men, do not be afraid.” They immediately 
began to sing their war songs, beat their gongs flourish their 
spears. They were again told not to be afraid on which a voice 
called out “sons of Malays! there is but one boat, let us fight 
her.” Three or four times they were hailed but paid no attention, 
and on the nearest prahu coming within 12 or 15 yards of the 
pimiahe, she was fired upon, when the two prahus returned the 
are with their great guns, swivels and fire-arms. The other 
boats then came up and a warm engagement ensued. The 
Malays at last jumped into the water, and although told in Malay 
to come on board the boats, and that they would not be hurt, 
they refused, and fought desperately in the water, so that they 
were nearly all destroyed. é seamen and marines landed in 
the morning and scoured the island, which was about half a 
mile round and uninhabited, and a few prisoners were taken. 
There were about a hundred men in all belongir the prahus, 


to 
most of whom are supposed to have been killed, only 
to 






soners being taken. These stated that they belonged to Linga, and 
had been sent out by the Sultan to commit piracy. The three boats 
were heavily armed, the largest having a long nine pounder and 
5 swivels carrying a pound or 4 pound ball: The boats were 
destroyed and the Ricmada proceeded on her cruize. On the 
13:h June the Andromache being in the neighbourhood of Point 
Romania sent her boats to examine that piratic wicis £ They sa 


five prahus about 3 miles a-head of them to wh 

were sag cane erseip he peice oe for ei large 
‘ahus. he boats gaining upon them, the largest prahu opener 
shay wilde pinnace, within their great shot distance. “Wren 
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within pistol shot distance the men-of-war boats fired upon the 
largest prahu with grape, and a smart contest was maintained for 
some time, until the pirates jumped into the water and refusing 
uarter were nearly all killed, The remaining two prahus had in 
.@ meantime gained the shore and the men fled into the jungle. 
The prahus were burnt, five Cochin-Chinese prisoners being found 
in one of them. The Supreme government having appointed the 
Hon. 8. G. Bonham, Esq., Resident Councillor at Singapore, 
to be joint Commissioner with Captain Chads for the suppression 
of piracy, the Commissioners left Singapore on the 23rd June in 
i kadioeshia in prosecution of their duties, and on the 25th 
anchored in Rhio roads where the Commissioners landed and had 
an interview with the Dutch Resident. On the 26th the boats of 
the Andromache were sent to destroy the famous piratical settlement 
on the island of Gallang, one of the Rhio Archipelago. Some Co- 
chin-Chinese prisoners who had made their escape from Gallang 
viously, and now accompained the expedition, ped out a 
junk of about 300 tons as having been captured hors pirates 
when they were rant veer br A great quantity of articles was 
found evidently the nee of piratical expeditions. About thirt 
boats were destroyed and between forty and fifty small 
us. Some of the large boats were fitted up with stockades, 
arge guns, swivels &ec, all being more or less armed. About six 
hundred men were on board these boats who escaped on shore and 
hid themselves in the jungle. There was no appearance of cultiva- 
tion at the place, and very little trace of any settled mode of peaceful 
industry, yet there were found three large villages estimated to 
contain between three and four thousand men. There were some 
long twelves, a good many nine pounders and a great number of 
swivels carrying pound balls, An immense quantity of ammunition 
was found in the houses, many hundred barrels of coarse gun- 
powder containing about 100 Ibs each, and some English powder 
and cannister powder. This was all destroyed and several of 
the houses blew up. An attempt was to get the junk 
off but this failing she was scuttled. The Andromache after- 
wards poppe up the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, the 
petty iefs residing on which were found very reluctant to give 
information regarding pirates. While off Pahang two Chinese 
slaves effected their escape, and were taken on board the gun-boat, 
in spite of the remonstrances of their master, a Chinese, who said 
he had saved their lives by purchasing them from the pirates, and 
thought it was very unjust that they should be taken from him 
without any compensation being made. On her return the 
Andromache paid a second visit to Pahang, and information 
having been received that a Cochin-Chinese junk laden with salt 
had lately been captured by a notorious pirate belonging to Pa- 
hang, the boats were sentaway in search. The junk was found 
scuttled and still full of salt. On a demand being made, the Rajah 
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of Pahang delivered up to the commissioners, seventeen Cochin- 
Chinese and Javanese men, and a woman and child, who had all 
been -captured by pirates and sold at Pahang. Many more were 
poet to be in captivity at Pahang, and these the Rajah promis- 
d to send to Singapore. The boats of the Andromache were sent 
on the night of the 18th July to the river Endow, a notorious 
haunt of pirates, where they refitted and obtaincd provisions and 
also sold their captives. The natives fled on the approach of the 
boats, but some property having been claimed as theirs by two 
Cochin-Chinese who had form been sold at Endow by the 
— and afterwards taken to Pikans: and the houses being 
und store! with guns, ammunition, and arms of all kinds, the 
vil was burned down. A Javanese slave who had been sold 
by the pirates five years before, made his escape to the boats. The 
Andromache again left Singapore on the 30th July, and on the 
morning of the Ist August her boats were sent to examine Pulo 
Bangkalis, and the mouth of the Siak river on the north east coast 
of Sumatra. When off Tanjong Jatie six prahus were observed, 
which in the early morning mistaking the boats fcr Siak tradcrs, 
advanced towards them. When they discovered their mistake it 
was too late for flight, and they then opened a fire npon the boats 
which was promptly returned, and so effectually that the greater 
ob of the pirates, estimated at 180 in number, were destroyed. 
he six prahus were taken and burned. One of the prahus was 
blown up, it was thought by the chief of the party Panglima Awang, 
mentioned already, by which a seaman in one of our boats was 
killed, and several others were severely wounded. Six Europeans 
were wounded by the fire and spears of the pirates, four of them 
severely, The Andromache went to Pinang, and then returned 
to Singapore, the commissioners visiting several native states in the 
Straits, the Rajahs of which in general kept out of the way toavoid 
an interview, and who were therefore admonished by letters of the 
danger which would attend their lending aid or encouragement in 
any way to pirates. Warious piratical haunts were examined by the 
boats of the Andromache and Zephyr, but they were all found 
deserted. In July the English brig Zoroaster, while trading at 
Kurong Kaya, a place between Acheen and Pedier, was cut off 
by the native eee of the crew, who for the most part consisted of 
alays from Pinang, Captain Patton, the master, his wife, child, 
and chief mate being kill The brig was scuttled and sunk, the 
crew going onshore. The government schooner Zephyr was sent 
to demand the delivery of the murderers, but this was refused b 
the Achinese authorities after having been at first promised. 
About the sametime a Dutch schooner the Dolphin, having 
kor we | of treasure on board, was cut off by her crew, who 
murdered the*Captain, his wife, and mate, and carried the vessel 
and a female passenger whose life was spared into Acheen 
roads and delivered them to the Rajah. The Dutch autho- 
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rities sent a vessel to Acheen to demand that the vessel, the 
female and the murderers should be given up, but this was refused. 
The schooner was afterwards fitted out to cruize for piratical pur- 
poses along the coast, under the command of a native well known 
a3 the Blac Nacodah, a renegade En ishman, named Osborn, be- 
ing navigator, but after an attempt by her commanders to take the 
English ship Trusty, which failed, the schooner was burned, 
whether accidentally or by design is not known, the crew escaping 
in their boats. 3 
In September H. M. 8. Raleigh, Captain Quin, went to the 
island o Linga, to deliver a letter from the Commissioners to the 
Sultan of Linga. The Raleigh had gone as far as Rhio in the 
commencement of the previous month for this urpose, but some 
misunderstandings having arisen between the Dutch authorities 
at that place and er aly Quin, and the Sultan being then on his 
way to Rhio, while Captain Quin wished to deliver the letter at 
Linga, he returned to Singapore and afterwards proceeded in search 
of the Andromache to receive further instructions from the 
Commissioners. Having been directed to repair to Linga, the 
Raleigh accordingly once more sect out and on the 19th September 
anchored off Linga, about two miles from the entrance of the river, 
which was as near as her draught of water would permit. It was 
found that the Sultan was still at Rhio but Ca tain Quin went up 
the river in his boat, and was met by two Panglimas who conducted 
him to the prime minister Tunky Deen, by whom he was very 
courteously received. A delay of two days was requested before 
the letter was delivered, that suitable parations might be made 
to receive it with all due honor, to whick Captain Quin nesented . 
On the day appointed Captain Quin proceeded on shore with the 
letter, and was met outside the river by the principal officers of 
state, attended by numerous boats with lags and pendants flying. 
On peeing st 2 residence of the prime minister the party was 
med by a large crow of people with musie and much 
ceremony, according to the Malay fashion. The letter was recei ved 
on a silver salver, then carefully wrapped in a scarlet cloth richly 
embroi with gold, the important event being announced by a 
salute of 16 guns which was answered from the Raleigh. The Bri- 
ish officers were afterwards conducted to the house of Rajah Abdul- 
lah a relative of the Sultan, who met them with much courtesy and 
led them to a large building, handsomely fitted wp, and containing 
a repast set out on two tables, at one of which the Rajah enter- 
tained the English officers, while the other was occupied by the 
principal officers of state, amongst whom the Rajah of Tringanu, 
then at Linga, was classed. The populace were entertained with 
plays and music. Captain Quin and his party retired at five in 
the afternoon, being saluted with mi ir uly returned from the 
to cultivate the friendship of the English, and stated that the Sultan 
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had done and was still doing all he could to repress piracy. 
maintaining six armed prahus for the 
the pirates who had committed many depreds tories 
under his rule. Captain Quin was also shown a proclamation 
denouncing death against both the principals and accessaries im acts 
of piracy, and he was assured that as a further measure of 
wrevention the coasters and larger vessels belonging to Linga were 
firnished with passes by the government, wanting which they were 
to be accounted as pirates. 

Captain Quin made as minute a survey of the river os he was 
able under the circumstances, and found that it could be ascended 
by boat for seven or eight miles from the entrance. It is of & 
serpentine form, and the entrance is easily distinguished from the 
anchorage, but the water on the bar is very shallow, the Raleigh's 
boat repeatedly grounding at low water in soft mud. There was» 
strongly fortified covered stockade on the left hand side, protecting 
the mouth of the river, mounting 16 guns of from six to mine 
pounds in calibre, with one 18 pounder in the centre. The mouth 
was further fortified when requisite by a small boom. The sides 
of the river had numerous crecks where a great number of vessels 
of 60 tons and smaller sizes were lving. Dismounted ordnance 
lay strewed about on both sides of the river. The principal part 
of the town was situated on the left bank, including the residences 
of the Sultan and chiefs, the Mosque and a Chinese temple or 
joss-house. The buildings were chicfly of wood and thatched, a 
few being covered with tiles brought from Singapore. 

While H. M. ships Andromache and Raleigh were proceeding 
up the straits of Malacca, on the 7th Senet their boats picked 
up a small sampan in the straits of Dryon containing four men, 
two women and a child, who stated that they had ctlected their 
escape from Rettie on Sumatra, a well known piratical shelter, 
where they lad been detained in movers having been captured 
by pirates six years previously. The Raleigh soon aficr returned 
to Siegiiie and was despatched to Pahang to remind the Rajah 
of his promise to search for and send to Singapore all slaves which 
had been sold at Pabang by pirates, but which he had neglected 
todo, The Raleigh brought back 28 men, 4 women and a boy, 
thirteen of whom wete delivered by the Rajah, the rest having 
escaped to the Raleigh while lying off Pahang river. Many more, 
however, were stated to be at Pahang, numbers having been sent 
into the interior on the Raleigh’s arrival. The Rajah again 
renewed his P ise to search out and transmit to Singapore all 

ight still remain in slavery at Pahang. 





who might 

In, October sprue pie of the ae settlements a 
circular, stating that in consequence of receiving no reply from 
the king of Acheen, and only very cnantisfuclory: once from some 
of the chiefs of that country, to his demand for explanation relative 
to recent outrages committed on that coast, he had determined to 
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have no further communication with them, and moreover to refuse 
admission to any vessel of war under Achinese colours into any 
British port in the straits of aren ponies &zeerenes on the 
subject to the Governor General in Council. This was not to 
extend to vessels or boats solely engaged in trade. 

A very active slave trade appears at this time to have been 
cpenly carried on by the Achinese on the west coast of Sumatra, 
the slaves being obtained from Pulo Nias and other islands off that 
coast. A correspondent of the rears wre Free Press speaks from 
hea know! of the extent to which the traffic was prosecuted. 

é says-—“the island of Nias in particular, the largest and most 
populous of those laying in a line opposite to that coast, is the 
devoled land on which this curse has fallen. Board any of the 
numerous small pralius to be found in the direct route from that 
ane on N. W. Mapprt and bt will not fail to find undeniable 

roofs of it, generally young girls and boys, either kidnapped by 
fhe) dealees iemiatves és parehiaand there, clitelly from “sre 
rous petty rajahs who divide the island among them, and who 
obtain them by similar means; but perhaps more frequently by the 
operation of their own laws, which permit the pledging of the body 
of the debtor to his creditor. Land on the opposite coast of 
Sumatra, at any of the numerous scttlements, and you will find 
there in Hed victims exposed for snle in their shops like any 
other merchandize,- I happened last year to see four young 
women newly imported, exposed for sale m the manner above 
mentioned ;—companions in misery they had huddled themselves 
into the back part of the shop, and from native modesty, or absorbed 
in grief, their faces were turned from the light of day. On an 
intending purchaser making his enquiries, they fearfully and for a 
moment turned their faccs, which, though almost entirely screened 
by their long and loose dishevelled hair, I could see were pale and 
swollen even to disfiguration, by the unheeded tears they so igs 
shed,—while their savage owner answered these enquiries wi 
the same indifference os he answered those of another customer 
who was at the moment treating fora piece of Achinese cloth.’ 
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By J. R. Looan. 


Tats chain of islands is inhabited or oanaved by the Silong, 
of whose physical characteristics I have found no notice. 

Their lang 2 is peculiar but undescribed. There are a mild, 
peaceful honest race, and little given to crime. They believe 
that nats or spirits dwell in the Ry thy air, trees and stones, but 
they do not invoke or sacrifice to them nor are they symbolised. 

heir number does not exceed 1,000. They are nomadic 
fishermen living in their boats or beneath trees on the beaches till 
the monsoon becomes severe, when | construct slight huts. 
They subsist entirely on turtle, fish and shell-fish, ' ey are 
timid, reserved and difficult of approach, All these characteristics 
they possess in common with most of the Orang Laut (Sea Men) 
who uent the creeks, islands, and solitary shores of both sides 
of the Malay Peninsula and the Johore Archipelago, and they 
are probably a portion of the same race.+ 

A VOCABULARY OF THE SILONG LANGUAGE. 
By E. O'Rity, Esq. 











Long Adat Gold Sin E 

Broad Lagat Silver Garin 

High Data Mountain Dla 

Short Abit or balui Hill Dai 

Here Idi or Ini Water Awaen 

Few Abit Sea Tao 

Small ree River Mindm 

Large Mata alai 

Slow Kruakrn Weet } namak 
os 1 Wai-wai or East lata alai taok 

Rapid Sat Sat Cloud K’neung 

Li Seay Lis Kelat 

aang ie nen Re 

Black Ketam Alni 

White Patuik Night K’man 

Red Melat Morning Smira 

Yellow Ina-mang Sun Mata Alai 

silat Aras tii Tam ans Base ete 

+ Bince above was written 1 have received o small Silong vocabulary fram 

O'Riley which found below. I | ke some remarks upon i 

ia the next Sumber ef the Joarsal” Mr Oily notices ltsstrong Blames ateies 

But it has relations to other Ultraindian even to Chinese 3 which 

whew that it is not © mere offsett of the Siamese, but probably a ms 
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English. ilong. English. Silong. 
Earth Tanake Moon Bulan 
Stone Batoe Star Bituek 
Heat, Hot Kalat Dead Matai 
Fire Apoi Eat Makan 
Burn Kalat Drink Ma’am 
Rice Pla Langh Mawak 
Tree Ki Speak Miyar 
Leaf Dadn To hear Neung 
Flower Bungnat Sleep Nedun 
Elephant Gaza Spirit Kater 
How Me Wor Boris 
Torse a oman 

Buffalo K’bao Husband E’lak © 
OW L'mu Wife Plao 
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EASTERN ASIA. 


THE KAREAN TRIBES OR ABORIGINES OF MARTABAN AND 
TAVAIL, WITH NOTICES OF THE ABORIGINES IN 
KEDDAH AND PERAE. 

By Lieut.-Col. James Low, ¢. M. B.A. 8. & M. A, B.C. 

Iw almost every region of the globe to which g 


knowledge has introduced us, have been found tribes or hordes of 
men whom we call aborigines, because the obscurity of their 
history presents formidable obstacles to investigation into the nature 
of the stock from which they sprung. 

In the Indo or Hindu Chinese countries with a few exceptions, 
inspection will convince us that wherever such wild tribes exist, 
their external conformation and bearing, if not their language ad 
habits, bear an analogy more or less strong to the same character- 
istics displayed by the more civilized nations or tribes which have 
supplanted them in their ancient rights. : 

he races throughout that wide portion of the earth lying betwixt 
India and China, including the eastern islands, exhibit generally in 
their features and physical conformation the evidences of « com- 
mon origin—and which assimilate them to the hill races of the 
Himalaya and its spurs and vallies, Tibet and perhaps Tartary 
—marks which sever them apparently from most of the remaining 
classes of mankind. 

The only perfect exception to these remarks as applicable to 
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Esstern Asia, with which undoubted research has yet supplied us, 
is the existence of the woolly haired races, which have been 
discovered in the Eastern Peninsula, and in the Indo-Chinese 
Archipelago. | 

These tribes existing in the lowest state incident perhaps to 
humanity, if we except the native Australians, without its actually 
blending itself with the inferior animals, have the fairest claim to 
the title of aborigines; and there seems to be no reason why we 
should not allow them to be a distinct variety of the genus man. 
I may here notice as a curir » perhaps a valuable coincidence if it 
could be traced to its source—the similarity in the mame given to 
on jungle tribes by people eo wide apart as the Burmans and 
Malays are. 

There ig no necessity however for tracing them to Africa, if the 
African negro is not a distinct species, as some have advanced, 
from the other races of mankind—since the same physical and 
deg moral causes which contributed to stamp them so indelibly, 
may have operated with equal force elsewhere to change form, 
feature, and complexion. 

The Kareans or Kayens who inhabit the civilized districts of 
Lower Burmah, are chiefly distinguished from the Burmans and 
Pe by a fairer complexion and by greater strength of muscle. 
While those tribes, who, going under the same denomination, 
although often differing from the former and each other in stature 
complexion and in language, inhabit the closely wooded an 
wildest parts of the country, are generally also fairer than these 

sae ee only will — be Cosine Sho were visited a 
my sev journeys through Mariaban, Ye, and Tavoy, in Perak 
and in Keddah. : 


The observations now offered were made by me during various 
journies over the Tenasserim Provinces isirnédiateky after they fell 

The wild tribes in Siam will also be adverted to. 
respectively by them. Kephlung wa or the civiiel, en Aclng 

} th ap wa or the civilized, and Asiyan. 

or the barbarous. The laxianars likewise termed by the Barcus 
Ksysnnee or red Kayens. The manners and ideas of the former I 
have had frequent opportunities of noticing. But although I 
explored the ey up to the wild track inhabited by the la 

. lying nearly N.and 8. about 140 miles from the sea, I was 
not so fortunate as to meet any of them. Perhaps this was for- 
tunate in one point of view, as they are represented ag very savage 
and expert at the cross bow, shooting ax behind cover of the 
jungle with deadly precision. 
* formerly gave constant annoyance to the Burmans in 
rer as they made annual attacks in bodies of five, eight, or 
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The superiority which the Burmans had in fire arms,—wea 
e which the the Asiyang have no means of supplying th ves, 

one saved 

Besides is two. tribes noticed, the Martaban Kareans describe 
four others whom they consider as belonging to the same general 
class as themselves ; although situation and long estrangement from 
each other, have created d larities in t in t their SE ReaRenr® customs 
and even in their respective features. 

lst. ‘Kaplung Tongsu. 

From their history and appe: 2 it is apparent that their 
a was not ete from that of the °C inese. 

nd. Bang K —who inhabit the Taitkilla district. 

ord. Kathang-mong awh live at the foot or in the vicinity of 
the Tanen-faunghki, a 5 Himes range of hills bounding Martaban. 

4th. Kathang-wa, a tribe on the Siamese borders, and rather 
altached to that nation than to the Burmans or Peguers. 

The only information which could be got from the Martaban 
Kareans respecting their origin, amounted to this, that of old there 
were two persons, one fair the other dark complexioned, which 
amounts to no more in my opinion than a compliment to their 
late conquerors. oa By that the Dicemsar atin] to the dog, 
the Burmans to the pig and the Siamese to the monkey. Now we 
mie from ‘ Mackenzie's Account of the Pacific Ocean” that the 

ans have a tradition that they were produced from a "- 

urther we know that the worship of the dog- pervaded 

Tad, ay 8 oust es Pg = oe period fe ped remote. a Der it is 
Ww remark that t ol m of progressive 
existance 3 is now at least vans to the ied whe have not yet 
been embued with the doctrines of Buddhism, and that the Bur- 
mese, the Peguers and the Siamese follow in their creative system 
the dogmas of the Indian and Ceylon Buddhas. 

The Bae mare Ne ranged reo and rac ap a are 
remembered with reference to at Ww. migrated 
as one place to another. ci se 

The Kareans in the neighbourhood of adda in Tavai, where I 
halted a day, told me that there were two tribes in that Province, the 
Mitkhen and Mitho.* The former have been induced to incline 
towards Buddhism and they occasionally come within sight mere- 
ly of a temple, and return satisfied with this distant sort of worship, 
reminding us of the periods when the newly converted moun- 

Spagna ¢ Parish Church they had spficienty 
commanding a View of the tl 
fulfilled the datos enjoined them. ed 7 


On being questioned abou pada spouse 
they y ibe that of old : superior lend ad's 








" The first wear the cloth, which is ornamented with the seed ofa plani. The 
Mitho do not use the seed, but color their cloth a variety of tints. F 
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reveal to them a religious and civil code which was engrossed on 
buffalo skin parchment. The individual to whom it was entrusted 
left it for a while by accident on a shrub, and crossed a stream. 

out his mistake he returned to the spot and beheld a dog 
running off with the precious roll. The dog on being ed let 
fall his prize, but before the owner could reach the place a fowl 
had obliterated the characters on the roll by scratching on it with 
ita feet, (such being the fanciful case, the document must have been 
very concise)! Hence, continued the narrator, we venerate the 
feet of the common fowl because to them adhered the sacred 
writing, but in so doing we do not object to eat the body. The feet 
we place over our door posts and ve our beds to charm away 
tee ie These spirits are called Sinna and live in the earth or 
in 

At Mendat where I remained a few aml some further informa- 
tion was obtained regarding the Taung Byawp Kareans, and 

y from a ake emale of the tribe who had been can- 
verted to the religion of Buddha, although she still wore the modest 
and Ticas poopie affrma Coa they ar 

people affirm that they are the descendents of the Malz- 

chein—literally « Lords the soil,” who were driven from 

penaihare in the Burman country by an invasion of 

the Eenshetha, anid that (hia event took lace about seven genera- 

tions ago (this period being 1824 A. D.) which might have been, 
if true, about 1614. 

They revere the feet of the fowl in the manner described by the 
Bada people. 

We cannot expect to find any definite code of laws amongst so 
= and scattered a people, who have not moreover any written 
wuage to preserve one for posteri ity. 

Custom with them is law, and living as they chiefly do in small 
hordes, mutual interest, and perhaps a sort of clanship, has 
preserved them from many of the vices and passions of their more 
[sen but certainly less happy neighbours the Peguers and 


I have seen ina Karean village thirty or people inhabiti 
one long house; which sufficiently evinces the socal disposition 
towards those of their own. tribe. Here they were locomotive, 
and engag in planting rice; after the harvest of which they 


int hen, Sasi arecroades Se 

There is no generally spoken Karean | Almost every 
tribe has an idiom so far distinct from that rany other as to render 
it near cat steste a aire 50, na Aes ea of hills 
or Ww tri orms its migrations or has perma- 
nently settled, which last is a rather infrequent occurrence. 

ca a REA SN ap eng Sakai r epitome omy ey 
respects accords with the Phasea Mon or language of 
which is very ancient. In the comparative vocabulary which as 
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been made out by me of the various Indo-Chinese dialects which 
I have had o ities of examining,® will be found a number of 
Kerean vocables belonging chiefly to the tribe found to the north- 
ward of Martaban, in this dialect the gutturals AA and gh are 
of frequent occurrence although rarely existing in the tongues used 
by the larger Hindu-Chinese states. 

If the Tavay Karean traditions are to be credited, the ancestors 
of the principal tribe there had once a written language. It was 
given to them by Kachahlong a poet aes sla , and “was 
“written on cow skin parchment.+ This being was ed some- 
“what like a Burman priest. He stayed five hundred years on 
“earth, when tired of the wickedness of man he returned to the 
 sky—leaving with a Thamka or holy man the sacred writing for 
“their guidance"—a Thamka is stated to be now residing at 
Kathangwa, « village somewhere in the forest near Taungbyaup. 
He does not shave his head like a Burman PAaungee or priest. 

These pes say that it is more proper that they should rejoice 
at, than lament, the death of'a relative; because he has made his 
ee from the miseries of life. | 

ey bury the dead but often when time has consumed the grosser 
parts of the body they disinhume the bones, especially when 
removing to a distant spot. They give a feast on the OCCABION. 
It consists of venison, pork, the flesh of monkeys, and baboons, 
vegetables and ardent spirits. The remains of the deceased are 
carried afterwards in procession thrice round the house. They are 
then carried away with the party, or are again deposited in the 
ground. Some tribes towards Z'ennasserim practise the same 
custom at their marriages. 

Tho friends of a deceased — give a feast on his demise, 
which lasts for three days. Solemn anges are then sung. One of 
these I had translated immediately after a Karean had repeated 
itto me. It rans thus:— | 

“ Let the departed rest in peace, 
« We know not whither he has gone—but we trust 
_ « His new abode will be a happy one.” 

Plainly however as they in this dirg: acknowledge a future 
state, it amounts to a transient impression, which scarcely modifies 
po comet or imposes be restrai spermato ns 

on the upper parts of : n the Kayeners carry the corpse 
round the house in procession, they then burn it along with all the 
clothes, arms, implements of husbandry, household ware &c which 
2 wert thend posse SieBot manifestly of Sacyan or 
cythian origin and prevalent in the shape of the burning of joss 
paper, amongst the Chinese. 


® This vocabolary will appear in a future nomber.—Ep. 


. ble to this, and the 

| mitine sbe have used gnch 
archmen <- , Sad cits ed a rele tatere ond here pera 
ally concluded that the more perfect character had been similarly engrowed. 
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It originated perhaps in some region near the confines of Europe. 
It obtained and stil obtains sail st Tarter hordes, and ri a 
several North American tribes (vide Mackenzie's work) and it no 
doubt prevailed in India at some distant period. 

Marriage. The youth of both sexes contract marriage at an 
early period. In the infancy of society and where a youth of 
activity has equal means with the older persons of the tribe of 
subsisting himself by the chase or by fishing, he finds nothing to 


sige is marrying early, In fact it becomes a matter requiring 
ittle thought. 


He soon perceives it to be his real interest to enter into that 

state. For the women weave the dresses of the men, cook their 
food, cultivate the few culinary vegetables in use amongst them ; 
and attend to other domestic affairs. They also assist in the culti- 
vation of Cotton and Indigo. For these purposes the sand 
brushwood are burned down, the soil roughly dressed By means 
of their wood knives of iron, or by sharp stakes, and the seed is 
sg) ee into holes and left to its fate. 
_ The men assist in these occupations when at leisure, but they 
have generally other pursuits to engage their attention, such as 
hunting, fishing, cutting down forest trees, building houses, fencing, 
war and collecting the produce of the forest. a 

In Tavay the Karean lover pays his addresses in form, and if the 
gi approves of his suit they are soon constituted a married pair 
by the giving of a feast to their friends, 

On many occasions of this sort the manes of their ancestors are 
carried in procession round the house of the bridegroom. 

This practice does not obtain in so far as I could Jearn aioe 98 the 
Martaban, or Mautama Kayeners. In that province the brideand 
bridegroom with their relations contend for the possession of a bam- 
boo, which is allowed, it is presumed, to fall to the share of theintend- 
ed husband. But in many instances the bamboo is delivered to the 
bride, who defends her house against the attack of her intended, 
thus placing it in her power to prove to him her future entire 
submission, or her will and power to use it with effect if it should 
be requisite to do so. All the relatives tie threads round their 
wrists on the occasion. 

The head person of the village or an elder selected for the 
occasion, takes some rice and places part on the head of the bride- 
groom rh gdh Sup lc wolnan. 

The whole party then partake of a spirit distilled from rice. 
The marriage is now considered as finished. The husband generally 
resides in the house of his father-in-law or mother-in-law for three 
years, which may remind us of a similar and much more ancient 
and more lengthened custom as described in holy writ. Although 
polygamy is not actually forbidden, yet custom, and the disadvan- 
tages here attending a plurality of wives, where they have certainly 
not been degraded to the level of beasts of burden, make the men 
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rest contented with one. The latter marry at about twenty and the 
women at fifteen. The women when they have become matrons, 
wear a colored or checquered frock or gown. | 

In their maiden state they wear a white dress. Virgins only 
have armlets or bracelets, | , 

When newly married, the Martaban women draw a line with 
red paint from the forehead to the crown, along that part which 
shews the separation of the hair, which last is neatly separated to 
the right and left of the forehead.* 

Tha a Pome of the Kareans I am describing consist, in- 

tly of the chase and fishing, in cultivating cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, pepper, tea, maize and pulses, and in collecting the various 
noe lh of the forest viz., ivory, wax and cardamums. The 
women manufacture coarse cloth, striped and checquered. The 
colours are very lasting and brilliant. 

The Burmans by forcing several of the Karean tribes to cut 
down timber without any adequate recompense for their labour, 
drove them further into the interior. Their habits renders it easy 
for them to escape from oppression, if they cannot withstand it by 
peers resistance, They are a peaceable people, but, according to 
Burman and Peguan account, are good soldiers when forced to 
go to war. 

They rear pigs and poultry, and train dogs to assist in 


These last mentioned arimals are also expert in tracking out the 
tortoise, the flesh of which the Kareans prize much. I found their 
Villages surrounded by the shells of these animals. Those who 
live on the banks of the river are well supplied with the various 
species of turtle found in it; and with their eggs which are dug 
out of the sand. They rear buffaloes when the village happens to 
be in a flat part of the country favorable for rice cultivation. They 
lay gins for small game, and for the larger species huge cross 
bows, stretched and ready to discharge a large arrow or rather 
spear at the animal which may tread on the spring. This mode 
is likewise practiced by the Malays in eae See. Instead of 
requiring to wait an hour before a fowl volant could be caught 
for my dinner, as would have been the case at any mee in the 
more polished regions of India, these Kareans immediately placed 
a row of springes on the ground towards which the ry were 
siebeateonaiant y driven by a circle of children and women, by which 
means any number wanted were caught in a few minutes. 

Their houses are generally commodious and substantial. 

There is abundance bal ae best ae a frame work, and 
closely plaited palm leaves and mats form their remaining protec- 


* The Journal of my scconnt of the San Loen or great Martaban river in May 
and Juns 1885, was published in an abridned form in Tr. of the BR. A. 8. 
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It is not always owing to a restless disposition that they change 
their place of abode. Fevers and other diseases oflen thin their 
numbers, and dispose them to seek for a more healthy spot. 

_ Amongst these diseases the spasmodic cholera which seemed to 
have been very long known to them, commits at meses aan 
ravages. I met one party on the Martaban river who had bee 

driven from their village by this scourge and were sceking other 


I eget offered medicines to individuals whom I found 
under the influence of fevers, or other complaints, and these were 
thankfully received. They seemed chiefly, like all barbarous people, 
to rely for relief on the muttering of words supposed to drive away 
pS one Zone spirits which they think are the cause of this mischief 

contagion, 

Their common food is rice, which they receive from the Marta- 
ban and Tavay people, in exchange for their cotton cloth and the 
produce of the woods, venison, turtles flesh and eggs as before 
noticed, they have often the flesh of monk which they shoot 
with the cross bow, the arrows being poisoned, poultry, pork, and 
the flesh of many other animals, 

They have lacquered plates and China ware, procured from the 
Burman petty tradera, on which they serve up their meals, and 
some have learned to use China spoons, and they get from the same 
source, cooking utensils, salt, and balachang or caviare. 

They distill an ardent spirit from rice, with which they carouse 
on great occasions. The women S ambos of it. The apparatus 
which I observed in a hut, forty miles north of Martaban, consisted 
of an earthen pot, to the top of which a large oblong earthen 
vessel was titan, To this, which was kept wet and served as the 
condenser, was attached the receiver, a common cooking pot. The 
rice used is the oryza glutinosa (Mand. and Roxb.) In some 
tribes virgins only are permitted to beat it out and prepare it for 
distillation. It is fermented with a piece of sour dough. 

Dress. There is some variation apparent in the dress of the 
different tribes, but it chiefiy lies in the colours, not in the form. 
The value of a full dress may be about 7 shillings. 

The tribes who live in the deepest recesses of the forest are of 
barbarous habits compared with those who have approached nearer 


to the apoyo or Burman towns. 

They all cultivate the ground. 

The Kayennee or red Kareans form a very numerous and 
powerful horde which occupies a considerable extent of country 
northward of Martaban, skirting the great Siamese range of hills. 

They, as before stated, made periodical inroads into the Mar- 
taban territory and had they been | of fire-arms, they 
would poy have driven out the Burmans from that Province 
Their dress in war consists of the skins of wild animals and their 
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coats of tough buffalo hide are calculated to resist the arrows of 
their enemics. 

Several of the lesser tribes are remarkable for a pleasing sim- 
plicity of manner as well as uniformity in : 

The loom is a simple machine, but the web is narrow, seldom 
exceeding eighteen inches. | 

As the Kayeners of Martaban cultivate cotton, the members of 
each family make its cloth and they can afford to dispose of their 
surplus stock at cheaper rate to the Peguers and Burmans than 
these people could manufacture it for. It is a strong but coarse 
cloth, thick and warm, and dyed with brilliant colours. The turban 
or head dress is tasteful and the women embellish their gowns with 
rows of a white seed which resemble shells. Both men and 
women wear necklaces of beads, The mon wear a sort of smock 
frock fitting pretty closely to the neck and open to a little below 
the collar bone, This is altogether either white or the upper half 
is white and the under or two-thirds of it is striped with various 
colours horrizontally, It reaches to the calf of the ler. The 
women have a petticoat of a tartan sien poe reaching nearly 
to the ancle, over this is the same sort of frock nol open in front, 
as it is put on over the heal, It fits A os close to the neck 
and belchies to the middle of the lez. The eleeves in both cases 
cover but one half of the arm. Tlic lobes of the ears are widel 
perforated and a plug of wood or an ornament of silver or gold is 
stuck into it. The lwir is long aud black. I did not notice any 
latooing on the persons of these people. The cotton used in 
Tavay is almost wholly brought from Martaban where it is 
purchased by barter from the Karecans. 

The Kareans use as dyes, indigo of two sorts, the true and the 
creeping indigo, kasumba und turmeric. 

The Kayen women consider the drees of the Burman females 
as exceedingly indecorous, In this any one will readily acquiesce 
who has witnessed it, since it exposes the greatest portion of one 
leg in walking. It serves however to shew tho ideas of propriety 
entertained by a people looked on by the Burmese and Peguers 
a8 barbarous. The fact is that they are the Icast barbarous in 
many particulars of the three, if decency in external behaviour, a 
sofiness and native simplicity in their ideas and social habits, 
industry, and an aversion to quarrel with their neighbours, are 
come of the indications of civilization, It is true they are not so 
far advanced in some of the arts as the two former classes, but 
they have a greater chance of happiness in the freedom they enjoy 
from oppressive civil institutions and the miseries fitpodunad by 
ambition. 

The women do not depress the breasts by folding the upper 

arts of the dress tight round the body like the Malayan and 

nrman, the Siamese and Pegnan women, nor do they use false 
tails or queucs, both ef which are Burman customs as well as Chinese. 
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It must however be remarked that the whole of the Indo-Chinese 
nations and tribes are lees cleanly in their habiliments than the 
Hindus, which arises from their preferring coloured silk and 
cotton dresses to white cotton ones. The neglect of cleanliness is 
not so apparent on these kinds of cloth and this causes them to 
wash their dresses less frequently than they ought. 
The bath is however, generally speaking, daily resorted to by all. 
The. men eradicate their beards. 
See their children can walk they bestow names on them. 
The following are some I got from a Tavay Karean woman, and 
are put down here because wg names the connection of one 


Sk wih ote may afer traced 


Cha kang ka 
Cha thui po 
Them pang ko 
Cham aung sa 


poe eng pu 


Chabon ot phla 


Chowang poo | 
Many of these have a | resemblance to Siamese words, some 
actually are, as Chau, a Lord, master, eng self &c. 
Women. 
Ma sui 
Ma-mo 


Ma-wa 
Nang Me to-e (nang is Princesa in the Thai or Siamese tongue. ) 
thing Leap 
ane i 
Nang S Aira 
Nang lei 
Nang kla 
aang née 


The Kareans are Aches Soedbi and vocal music. 
They think it a great accomplishment to be able to recite 
extempore Verses. 
The old lady before noticed on being asked by me to repeat 
some lines, ey sung the mid og ones 
Khola pyu gyaung do mi 
Pinong palang pa rawi 
Pame piyang tang oie ch'i. 
ee oe me luzi thai gi S 
un mount mai 
Wi Wie spa ya ie e 


Thang pe wi pain 
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These lines I found by my Burman Interpreter include a 
vanegyric on the British or Mholapu as they eall ua, and nearly 
in these terms—but whether the old lady extemporised them or not 
did not appear. 

Let us be grateful for the events which have placed our persons 
and property in safety under British rule. | 

Henceforward we shall be permitted to enjoy unmolested the 
fruits of our labour. 

A Song. 


Kabang zea ula lau | 
Cha-nang te-ang lagnau plo 
How can a vessel cross the ocean without sails 
Emooi nangsa e-obu 
Kiwi lang le-thike ku 
(I could je the proper translation of these two lines ) 
Pudi pri le lau che klein | 
Thuau thang shea mong chirrikhai 
Mani phu puk de khui khai 
Hinnui kabang mung tang thein 
The mariners were youths—mere novices— 
The old man came on deck— 
An ox being fastened to a rope— 
Seven ships (2 mariners) escape by this means 
The obscure lines oo relate to some antient tradition of a de- 
luge or of shipwreck. When going on a journey some of the Krean 
tribes take the bone of a fowl’s leg and thrust into it a bit of stick. 
If that comes out whole they think it unlucky, if it should be 
broken into two pieces fortunate. 
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THE SEMANG AND SAKAI TRIBES OF THE MALAY PEXINSULA. 


While residing in Perak 6 he offered for conversing 
with many persons of the Sahai tribe, who at my request were 
brought from the interior districts by order of the Raja, and as we 
ean scarcely doubt of these being the descendants of the aborigines 
of the country, an avcount of them may not prove table 
to the curious inquirer. It is well known that a race men 
having most of the characteristics of the negro is spread over these 
countries. None of this tribe were brought to me in Perak, but as I 
had frequent mectings with individuals of it in the Keddah country, 
it will be deseribed also, 

There is another tribe termed Allas, the individuals of which are 
represented as resembling greatly in features and manners the 
Sahai tribe or eastern negros. 

There appeared in a Pinang paper some vears ago an intcresting 
account of the aborigines of the Malayan Percale. by Mr John 
Anderson,” in which the Semangs are particularly alluded to. 
The description of them was evidently intended as a general one 

y the author, who compiled it chiefly from information received 
from the Malays, and as such it appears valuable. But there is 
reason to believe that many shades of difference will be discovered 
betwixt the several hordes of the different tribes on the Peninsula. 
And as this writer states that the language of the Semangs of 
pe aes on its east coast differs by Maluyan accounts, from that 
of the tribes or society in Keddali, while as it a pears to me we 
have no authority to enable us to trace the unalone betwixt the 
anguages of these tribes and those uf the Papua negros of the 
eastern islands, the inference may be drawn that we have not as 
yet obtained such satisfactory information respecting any of 
them, as can enable us to refer with any degree of certainty or even 
arse gd to their origin. It mnst have required a very long 
period of ages before these races, allowing that they proceeded from 
the same stock, could have spread from 6 degrees north latitude, 
to the further extremity of Japan. If we must assign Africa 
to their progenitors, the assumption is not upheld by any tradition, 
either oral or handed down to us in written history. Our only 
eee through the gloom would acem to be Lan. re. But are 

e languares of Africa sufficiently uniderstocd. 4 facilitate a 
comparison betwixt them and those of the apparently cognate tribes 
of the eastern seas? We must either suppose with Crawfurd in 
respect to the Papuas that they are a distinct and inferior species of 
the genus man, or combat with little Jess than impossi bilities, 

N wae Secretary to the 


* Mr Anderso vernment of Pina: dis 
by his account of his mission to the Fast Fo pr pi sivalielly inang and is well known 
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The Semangs. 

The following is the paper by Mr Anderson mentioned above : 

“ Of the soe ot that most singular and Hoes eaten 
Semang,* the Mal possess-no tradition. Certain it is | owever, 
that the tribes of thee which inhabited various parts on both sides 
of the Peninsula were much more numerous, before many of the 
— Malayan ae were clo pr b ore — Sumatra. 
The Semangs are designated by the ays Semang Paya, Bukit, 
Bakow and Bila. The Semang Paya Pr those who semida on the 

lains and borders of morasses; the Semang Bukit, whose aboile 
is on the hills, and the Semang Bakow are so called from their 
frequenting the sea-shore and occasionally taking up their quarters 
in the Mangrove Jungles, The Semang Bila are those who have 
been somewhat reclaimed from their savage habits and have had 
intercourse with the Malays. A similar race of people are said to 
have formerly inhabited all the islands of the wien tap Se and 
small parties are still to be found on many of them. To the 
eastward they are called Dyak, and on the east coast of the 
Peninsula, Pangan. They are at present most numerous in the 
interior of Ian, a small river to the northward of the Mirbow, near 
the lofty mountain Jerei, in the Keddah territory. There are small 
parties also in the mountains inland of Juru and Krian, opposite 
ae Their huts or temporary dwellings, (for they have no 
fixed habitations and rove about like the b of the forest,) 
consist of two posts stuck into the ground, with a small cross piece, 
and a few leaves or branches of trees laid over to secure them from 
weather. Some of them, indeed, in the thicker parts of the 
where the elephants, tigers, and other wild auimals are most 
abundant, make their temporary dwellings upon the cliff’ and 
branches of large trees. Their clothing consists chiefly of the 
crue a of eh having no sreTegeris of theirown. <A few 
who have ventured to approach the Malayan villages, however, 
obtain a little cloth in exchange for elephants teeth, garra, wax, 

* In his disqu isition on the Ianguages and literature tle 
makes iano at the Moho Tribes as follows. “The Par oe Serhid by toes 
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nakedness, « on t devoid of houses or and sulaisti on the 
ePeataneous products of the forest the pore ianting 
sbviiug. ? or 
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woods, gum, dammar and canes, which they procure in the forest, 
but of the intrinsic value of which they possess little knowledge, 
and are generally imposed upon by the crafty Malay. From the 
Malays als they proans heir arms and knives and tobacco, of 
which last they make a use. They in turn frequently impose 
upon the enperstitions Malays, when they have no products to 
harter and wish to procure a supply of tabacco, by presenting them 
with medicines which they pretend to derive from particular 
shrubs and trees in the woods, and which they represent so effica- 
cious for the cure of head-aches and other complaints. 

The Semangs subsist upon the birds and beasts of the forest and 
roots. They eat elephants, rhinoceros, monkeys and rata, and with 
the exception of the partial and scanty supplies which they obtain 
from the Malays, they have no rice or ealt. may are very expert 
with the Sumpit and poison the darts with Ipok, procured from 
the juice of various trees, which is a deadly poison. They handle 
the ae and the spear with wonderful dexterity and destroy the 
largest and most powerful animals by ingenious contrivances. 
"Tis seldom they suffer by beasts of prey, as they are extremely 
sharp-sighted, and as agile in ascending the trees as the monkeys. 
Their mode of destroying elephants, in order to procure the ivory, 
or their flesh, is most extraordinary and ingenious. They lay in 
wait in small parties of two or three when they have perceived any 
elephants ascend a hill, and as they descend again, whieh they 
usually do at a slow pace, pluckin the branches as they move 
along, while the hind legs are li up, the Semang cautiously 
approaching behind, drives a sharp pointed bamboo or pore of 
neebong which has been previously well hardened in the fire, and 
touched with poison, into the sole of the elephant's foot,” with all 
his force, which effectually lames the animal and most commonly 
causes him to fall, when the whole party rushes upon him wi 
spears and sharp pointed sticks and soon despatch him. The 
Rhinoceros they obtain with even less difficulty, This animal, 

" «The Eastern Insular Negro’ says Crawfurd, “is a distinct variety of the 
human species, ond evidently, a very erior one. Their puny statare and feeble 
frames cannot be ascribed to the tht of their food, or the hardships of their 

cea living under circumstances | oa yas thee 
! islands they enjoy almost exclualvely to them- 
selves, yet they have in no instance ever risen above the moat abject state of bar- 
the wild animals of the forest and driven to the mountains and fastnesses incapabie 
1 sir Everard Home gives ths ole description of a Papt ) 
carried to England by Sir T. 3. | 2) 2 ee puss difers a from the J 
Negro in the ponies ng particulars. His ski is of a lighter colour, the a 
rove in small tufts, and each hair has a spiral twist, ‘The forehead is 
Se ind Rnd nm gt ir oe ip Ba rg 
lon ae porn an extent that the chin forms no aia fo : face, the | 
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which is of solitary habits, is found frequently in marshy places, 
with its whole body immersed in the mud, and part of the head 
only visible. The Malays call the animal badak tapa or the 
recluse rhinoceros. Towards the close of the rainy season, they 
are said to bury themselves in this manner in different places, and 
upon the dry weather setting in, and from the powerful effects of 
a vertical sun, the mud becomes hard and crusted, and the rhino- 
ceros cannot eff-ct its escape without considerable difficulty and 
exertion. The Semang prepare themselves with large quantities 
of combustible materials with which they quietly approach the 
animal, who is aroused from his reverie by an immense fire over 
him, which being kept well supplied by the Semangs with fresh 
fuel, soon completes his destruction and renders him in a fit state 
to make a meal of. The projecting horn on the snout is carefully 
preserved, being snpposed to be possessed of medicinal properties 
and highly prized by the Malays, to whom they barter it for their 
tobacco &c. 

A more simple and natural mode of bestowing names cannot 
well be imagined, than that adopted by the Semangs. They are 
called after particular trees, that is, if a child is born under, or 
near a cocoanut or durian, or any particular tree, in the forest, it 
is named accordingly. They have chiefs amongst them, but all 
property is incommon. They worship the sun. Some years 
the Bindahara, or general of Keddah, sent two of these peo le for 
the inspection of some of his English friends at Pinang; but shortly 
after leaving Keddah, one of them, whose feara could not be 
appeased, became very obstreperous, and endeavoured to upset the 
small boat in which they were embarked; the Malays, therefore, 
with their usual apathy and indifference about human life, put the 
poor creature to death, and threw him overboard; the other 
arrived in safety, was kindly treated, and received many presents 
of cloth and money. He was taken to view the shops in the 
town, and purchased a variety of spades, hatchets and other iron 
implements, which he appeared to prize above every thing else. 
On his return to Jan, he built himself a small hut, and began to 
cultivate mace, sugar cane and yams. He is still there, and is 
said to be a quiet inoffensive man, This man was at the time of 
his yisit to Pinang, when I saw him, about 30 ha of age, four 
feet, nine inches in height. His hair was monly and tufted, his 
colour a glossy jet black, his lips were thick, his nose flat and 
belly very protuberant, resembling exactly two natives of the 
haudeuis islands who were brought to Prince of Wales Island in 
rac? bag 1819. | : 

‘he Semangs are found also at Tringanu on the Eastern side of 
the Peninsnla and a gentleman of this island has had one, who was 
sent to him by the king of that country, in his service many years. 
He was procured when a child, and has no recollection of his own 
language. I am informed however by the Malays, that the dialect 
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of that tribe e different from spay amare i _ not of such 
a black glossy appearence as the Semang from Keddah whom 
I ly nor the two Andamans who were at this settlement some 
time ago. A few months since, a party of fifteen of the nr 5 
who reside on the mountains of Juroo, came down to one of 
villages in the Honorable Company’s territory, and having ex- 
perienced kind treatment, and received presents from some of the 
inhabitants, they have continued in that neighbourhood ever since, 
and frequently visit the villages.” 
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THE SAKAI 
Chiefly found in the Perak country. 


They chiefly inhabit the lands skirting the mountains, and the 
recesses of the forests; many families have however been induced 
to settle near the Malays id to wear decent clothing. Those who 
live in the wilds have still many comforts, which raise them above 
the condition of a perfect savage. 

They erect huts, form dresses of the bark of trees, and plant rice, 
sugar cane, and yams. 

The Malays divide them into three classes. The Sakai Jina, 
or those who have in some degree adopted settled habits, the 
Sakai Bukit—who live amongst the hills, near Ulu Birtang, and 
the Allas who are found principally about Ulu Kantu. This 
last tribe differs from the other two in adopting the custom of 
piercing the cartilage of the nose and ears and inserting in them 
porcupine’s quills, and of tattooing the face and breast, by means 
of a sharp piece of wood and filling the punctures with the juice 
of atree. They do not use salt, ey employ dogs in the c 
a custom which Mahometanism has no doubt brought into disuse 
amongst the Malays. <A family consisting of three men and an 
equal number of women were persuaded to visit me. They were 
of the first mentioned class. Portraits of the men were obtained, 
but the women had gone away to a distance and could not be 
found in time to have theirs taken also. These three men were 
measured, their respective heights were found to be 4 feet 10} 
inches, 5 feet 54 inches, 4 feet 10? inches. The lobes of their 
ears are bored and distended greatly. 

Their complexion does not differ from that of the Malays, and 
one of the women had very good features. They were all, excepting 
her, more or less afflicted with the ring worm, an observation 
which may be extended to all the jungle tribes of the Penirsula, 
In some cases it has proceeded to such a height as to change the 
colour of the whole body to a dirty white, mixed with red. They 
have small heads and tolias, keen netrating eyes, not de 
at the inner corners, long, curling but not woolly hair, and black 
teeth, owing to the practice of chewing betel. The nose is rather 
flat, but not disazreeably so. 

They live by hunting chiefly, but as before mentioned they 
cultivate the soil in a rude at partial manner. The seed is cast 
into holes made by a sharp stake. The only arms they appear to 
have, are sharpened poles of bambu, and the blow pipe and poi- 
soned arrow, but I suspect they left their long bows and arrows in 
the jungle when me Mire for I got specimens alierwards, said to 
belong to the hill Kreans. The pipe is merely a cane tube gtha 
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of an inch in diameter, and from 6 to 7 feet long, inclosed within 
a large cane. There isa knob at top, partially hollowed towards 
the orifice. The quiver is a joint of hollos bamboo, and contains 
ahout fifty very light arrows, The arrow is of bamboo, nine 
inches and a quarter long, and jths of an inch in circumference. 
The pointing is of the same piece of bamboo, and is 2gth inches 
long, one inch and a half of which is di in a preparation of 
the inspiseated juice of the ie tree. The head is a cone (the 
base upwards) of kumbar, which is the central part of a leaf of a 
species fn and hasacorky texture. The arrow weighs only 20 

ins. But it goes nevertheless with much rapidity and force, 
at least with sufficient impetus as to cause it to pierce the skins 
of hog ys and other animals. The poison takes effect in 
about 10 or 15 minutes by the accounts of these people. The 
Sakai who gave me his tube and quiver, shewed me how he 
propelled the arrow. The knob is with some difficulty taken 
completely into the mouth, and a full expectoration sends forth 
the weapon. He informed me that the poison has no power on 
the common fowl, when it was tried afterwards both on a dog and 
fowl, it produced no effect, perhaps from its having been too long 
kept, for they carry fresh poison with them, and dip the arrow 
into it the moment before it is shot. 

The Sakai generally use earthen cooking vessels, but iron ones 
when they can get them. They eat almost any sort of animal 
food. The land tortuise is equally acceptable to them as to the 
Kareans of Martaban; and indeed the general manners of the two 
tribes much resemble each other. 

They seem to have very slender ideas on religion, and but 
obscure glimpses of a future state, the existence of which they 
neither affirm or deny. They a the Nyani or superior, 
whey be pC pasted spirits, which are ae and ane 

They b’ eir dead with many signs of grief, and on the death 
of near relatites, generally shanign thelr abode. 

uring thunder they go out of their houses and brandish their 
poles and arms to frighten away the evil spirits. } 

They practice a sort of Sibylism;—an arbor of thornsis framed— 
into this a man and his wife are put. The neighbours sing outside, 

noise is then sppoeey to be heard, which is believed to 
ed spi 


a strange | 

be a sign that the invok rit has possessed the inclosed pair. 
They then come forth, and whatever they utter is coustaced tha 
will of the spirits alluded to, 

Polygamy is permitted, but is not common, and they seem to 
care lite about their wives leaving them. 

They appear however to treat them well. But should a man 
chuse to resent the infidelity of his wife, he may kill her and her 
partner without any apprehension of the result, further than of 
their relatives avepains e deed. 

A young wan pays his addresses in person. Lf the girl approves, 
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he gives a present to her family ofspears, knivesand houschold uten- 
sils, and a time being fixed the relations the both sides assemble 
at the bride's house. The betrothed eat rice together out of a dish, 
and the little finger of the right hand of the man is joined to that 
of the left hand of the woman. These two last observances are 
found with some slizht modifications amongst the may on like 
occasions. The eating together is also a Burman and Peguan 
custom. 

The parents on both sides then pronounce them married persons, 
and give them good advice for their future conduct, as Mano 
Klamin che dada,—an admonition or wish that they may be fruitful. 

No account could be got of any laws being enforced amongst 
them. Indeed they are of too wandering habits for the operation 
of such, although the social compact is no doubt strong enough to 
make them live in harmony. — 

Their Mampade or Aira are much in the Siamese style, which 
last undoubtedly takes the lead amongst the musical compositions 
of the Indo-Chinese nations, and their songs have got an intermix- 
ture of Malayan, os in the following one which was sung to me 
somewhat in the Siamese manner: 

Pirdu salen kinnang ingat sampei 
Yari mola asal nyite gyijen 
Ayer ambun umbun mo i 

Kiri baju layang mayep singi. 

I could not get this fragment satisfactorily translated, but the 
greater part of the words are Malayu. . 

The Sakai language is a polysyllabic ope, and contains many 
words of Siamese oat Malayan origin. Those which were obtained 
have been inserted in the comparative vocabulary. | 

The pronoun precedes the verb, and the verb the adverb—en 
mau chip diteh—I wish to go there. 

beh badeli—come here, 

a hip’ us return. 

4 ——lont fo. 

ma he nyong balldh= why have you come here. 
ampu lalas—when (was she) brought to bed. 

mar Aubbur he—what news? 

ho dik dik—give all. kit—( Maley.) 

it is very cold—singet dikit—(sangat dingin Malay. 

ta bar Kidde taleh——it is improper to do so—(ta bal Mal.) 

The adjective follows the substantive, eloh duk, a good house— 
kinnah bar or kardur nsanee bar, a handsome woman—chik ta 
bar, the elephant (is) not (a) good (one)—bar sakali, best. These 
legreea of comparison are almost Malayan, exhibiting the infancy 
of the reasoning faculty amongst the Sakai. 

Dentals are of constant recurrence in this language, and a frequent 
use is made of the Indo-Chinese i os a medial and final letter, a 
peculiarity, not, according to my experience at least, incident to the 
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Malayan, but as just noticed very observable in the Lau, Siamese 
and Peguan tongues. But it is deserving of remark that a near 
approximation ts made towards the use of this vowel sound by the 

| rye, woe Perak, especially in final i. It is hardly requisite to 
add the Sakai have not any written language or c : 
Their three first numerals are peculiar, su, one,—nar, two,—ni, three, 
the rest are Malayan. They reckon decimally. Their proper 
names have a near affinity in most instances and correspond exactly 
in others with Malay words. They are chiefly remarkable on 
account of most of them beginning with the letter 8.* 


Afen. 
1 Sittong (P. M.) | Bassuwait Sikumbal (M. Silanchap doubtful 
2 st = ; Ba-himpoon [M.] | Si-bunga fw Ailimoon [ MM.) 
a « Panggil [M. Bi-rangis doubtful | Yoman 
4 Sl-tupei[M. | Sitimor | M. | Si-yaamen do Sibusut (M.) 
Simiyan Bi-yute da 











Women. 
& Singap (doubtful) | 8 Sirotus 


1 Bi-pootih (M.) : 
2 Si- (doubtfal) 6 Noose 9 Gonee (M.) 
3 Moirse din 7 Etam kundool (M.) 10 Bi-kiche 

4 Tangam | | 11 Bage 





E * Si isa Malayu-Tagalan definitive or article, used befure names of persons — 
0, 
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THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE MALATS." 
By J. R. Logay. 
MEALS, 


THe Malay has only two regular meals in the day, the first or 
makan pagi (morning meal) about 10 o'clock in the forenoon, and 
the or makan malam Cre meal) generally between 7 
8 o'clock in the evening. A slight refreshment of cakes 
accompanied by tea in the seaports, and a decoction of coffee leaves 
in other places, is sometimes taken in the morning. There is 
nothing to erage ae the two meals either in the customs observed 
at them or in the food used. The meal is generally taken by the 
labouring classes in the rwmah dapor or cooking house, and by 
the wealthier persons in one of the middle rooms. When there 
are guests, it is invariably in the serambi or verandah. A mat 
having been spread on the floor, the guests, if any, and the family, 
or such as are not employed in preparing or bringing the food, 
seat hemselves on its margin. The men sit bersila or cross-legged 
like the Arabs and many other eastern nations, leaving the arms 
quite free, and the women bertimpo or with the limbs bent back, the 
left under the right, with the feet protruding on the right side and 
the as The left hand rests Ric goakion’ A ones 
afford an useful, if not necessary, support in this position. lok 
or earthenware jar of water cove : by a cheper or brass plate on 
which a batel or cup is placed, is then brought in on a bokor 
oe sph tT ee tree abeat a foot - caress and two inches in 

epth. Ifthe party isl then is a giloh for every 4 or 5 persons. 
This is placed ape side of the oa A tampat luda OF opitting 
ae at the same time placed on the floor beside the maf. The 
od is then brought by the host's boys, and by himself if he has 
only one or two friends eating with him, but when he has numerous 
guests by boys and young men of his own family and those of his 
ighbours. It is contained in bowls and plates placed on round 
langs or trays of peta fee, He: size from one to 
three or more feet in diameter. In place of dulangs, a pahar, or 
tray with a pedestal, is used in Naning and other countries in the 
interior, and appears to be the original Malayan tray as it is very 
little used by any other races. The boiled rice is first brought in 
on a large plate called pingan idangan. A small plate is then 
placed before each person. The dishes of gulai (or low), under 
which name cooked meats of all kinds are included, are next 
brought on a tray. When there are many guests there is a tra 
for every four or five. The persons who bring the food then wi 
their hands fill each plate with rice from the pingan idaugan, 


* Continued from Vol. 1II p. 284. 
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which they remove and bring in again replenished, after which 
they retire to the side. The host then | a sambah to the 
guests, lifting his hands, with the palms meeting, to his forehead 
which he bends over them, and saying “ Dato Dato, Tuan Tuan, 
Inche Ineche sikilian, silahkan berayer,” “Datos, Tnans and 
Tuches all, be pleased to dip your hands in water’* or sometimes 
simply “ Bismillah” in the name of God. ‘The person who 
happens to be seated next the giloh, upon this fills the batel 
with water from it, places it on the cheper and hands it, with a 
courteous inclination, to his neighbour who places the tampat Inda 
below his right hand and pours a little water over it with his left. 
He then p it to his next neighbour, and so it gocs round, being 
refilled from the giloh if necessary, ‘he hand is not dried. The 
guests then draw together round the tray, or in separate knots 
round each when there are more than one. Each person then 
rity “ Bismillah hirahman -epaenie gl “Tn the ner oe God, 
the compassionate, the merciful,” and proceeds to eat. If the party 
is small the host remains seated and eats with them, butif there are 
many trays, he rises after the laving of hands, and moves about 
conversing with the different groups. Each guest from time to 
time helps himself by means of a sudu or small spoon with a short 
handle, to a little gulai out of any of the dishes on the tray. The 
hand is used to mix the gulai with the rice and convey it to the 
mouth in small quantities and slowly, During the meal, trays are 
brought in holding a small teapot and chawan or small cupa, and 
zmase on the mat, and the cupsare filled ready for any one to help 
imself when inclined. When the lads who serve on rear any 
person's plate nearly empty, they hasten to him with tl ping 
Steuben The guests ed each fr generally finish a 
Should any one from want of appetite be unable to continue eating 
however slowly, till the others are satisfied, he minta ampun or 
begs pardon when he stops. When the guests are satisfied they 
drink a little water, and draw back from the trays. The mats are 
then cleared and swept, and the tampat siri again takes its place on 
them. One of the guests then invokes = iene and prosperity 
to the host, using some Koran phrases, and the other guesta say 
mn amin! It ig entirely at the paneer the guest 
ave or remain. They generally stay conversing for a quarter o 
an hour when the party is large. When it is Inited ta a fow of 
the host's friends they usually remain an hour or two. In the 
harvest season nassi pulutt is offered to the gues after they have 
eat siri for some time. They partake a little and divide the 
* Herayer is formed from ayer, water, [a there! 1 
curiae me iaraeh, Byoae curaeers mga 
not notice this use of the word, hw Uet Mey were dirty ) 


! ‘Thes: and the other words not pertaining exclusively to meals will be expl 
in the praper place. pertaining y to meals will be explained 
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remainder amongst them, each wrapping his share culled berkat in 
a bit of plantain leaf. On particular occasions, such as marriage 
uml death feasts, the meal is succeeded by observances which will 
be mentioned in connection with these topics when we come to 
treat of them. At great feasts the Arab mode of eating is adopted. 
A large white cloth called supra is spread over the mats, and for 








every five persons a pingant of rice surrounded 
dishes of gulai is placed, and all eat out of the pingan 2 
When the wives of the guests have been invited to the feust the 
pass into the middle room, where they are entertained by the 
mistress of the louse. They cat either before or after the men, 
and there is no cssential difference in their mode of dining save 
that they indulge in a greater variety of dishes, and generally seut 
themselves in groups of cight around euch try. 
Friends are occasionally invited to the morning meul, but 
generally to the night one, | 
When the faunily is by itself, the wife aud children place the 
food on the mat and all cat toyvether without ceremony. The 
washing of the right hand and the bismillah are never omitted, 
whether a Malay cat alone or with others, Some are even so 
scrupulous as to repeat the bismillah, either in word or thought, 
every time they eat or drink, whether at meals or not. 
In Naning, when the Panghulus are invited, a emall pillow or 
mat is placed for them. | 
The above customs are more or less closely adhered to by 
ersona of all ranks and classes who have either no uvocation, or 
one which does not carry them far from their houses. Those who 
to a distance, and cannot conveniently return for their meals, 
such as wood cutters, carry with them a sufficient quantity of 
boiled rice wrapped in an wpi pinang, i.c. a portion of the 
internal membrane or lining of the spathe or sheath of the pinang 
leaf, together with a little sambel blackan and dried fish placed in 
a bit of plantain or other leaf. _ 
When a party age on a pic nic, as the Malays of Malacca in 
articular frequently do, the provisions, prepared and pluced in 
hal ragas, are called bakal bakdlan, The koe koe are carried 
in rantangs or in Chinese siahi. Plates and dishes are taken 
except when the road is difficult from jungle or hills, when 
plantain leaves are substituted for them. | 


= = 
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THE BOTANY OF SINGATORE. 


If nature has been frugal in her gifts of the mene orders of the 
animal kingdom in Singapore, she has lavished with unsparing 
prodigality, the riches of the vegetable one; notwithstanding the 
nfertility of the soil, climate more than compensates the loss, heat and 
moisture cover the lean earth with unceasing verdure, and we realize 
what fancy paints as the most desirable of all climates, an eternal 
spring. But independently of its profusion, the Botany of this place 
7 several other interesting considerations; ~—— & connecting 
link between the Indian and Australian forms, we have types of 
both and many genera of cither region. We observe the Indian 
forms in the natural families, Palme, Scitaminee, Aroidee, 
Artocarper, Euphorbiacem, A poeyner, Guttiferx, Cor.volvulacer, 
Leguminose, all numerous. The Nat. Fams. Casuarines, Myrtacew, 
pessuiaey Melaleuca and Proteacea: connect us with Australia, 
Even did I possess the requisite knowledge, a Botanical treatiso 
would be beyond the scope of the present report. I shall therefore 
content myself with an endeavour to make those at a distance 
aware of some of the plants to be met with lore, and for tho sake 
of convenience will speak of them in the following order—plants 
cultivated for ornament, and to be seen abont the houses of botl: 
Europeans and natives ; indigenous plants around the coast and in 
the jungle ; fruit trees and economic plants ; and lastly, such as are 
commonly used in medicine, j 
OF the Ist class, which are principally exotic, but grow with 
indigenous vigour, many 3 Grice of the following genera may 
be seen, Acacia, Agave, manda, Bambus ‘Betleria, Big- 
nonia Clerodendrum, Crinum, Cassim, several species, Casua- 
rina, abundant and indigenous, Er thrina, Draccena, Ficus indica, 
religiosa, and clastica, Gardenia, ibiscus, many beautiful specics, 
Jasminum, Justicia, several species, Jatropha, Curcas and M tifidu, 
sate Ls hegre oe ea np pce Myrtus, Mur- 
raya, ‘Verlum, INyctanthes, Passiflora, Ponciana, Pterocarpus 
(his species is the ina (Malay) a tree found all over the 
ch pelngo, and a oo grower, propagated by merely sticking 
& limb into the ground, which soon throws Out tools, and beoumiss 
an umbrageous and beautiful tree, the timber of which when old 
makes furniture very little inferior to Mahogany,) Plumbago, 
Plumeria, Quisqualis, Rosea, Vitex, and Yucca retty nearly 
include all the genera commonly cultivated. As yet bttte attention 
has been a to ornamental gardening, but froin the foregoing list, 
all of which grow freely, it may be inferred that there is no want 
of capability in the climate, and that the deficiency of gardens 
arises from the indifference of the inhabitants. Around the coast 
we find the Rhizophere in great abundance, which afford an 
inexhaustible supply of fire-wuod to the town and shipping, 
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amongst them is to be seen a rather conspicuous and striking tree, 

with bright red flowers, the Pyrranthusof Jack. The Ipomea 

Maritima, s over the sand with its dark green foliage and 

pr dek 1B ore purple flowers; a species of Antidesma is also common in 
situation 

The plants which usually s ram the primeval forest 
cornet rele ag Theres i e of all sp Arles 
vegetable | om Andro n aricosim, or lal: 
has not t thin ession, “Andorog following genera, Sladen: 
Myrtus, Moriite; Solanum, Rubus Rotth Clerodendrum, 
Commersonia, Ficus, Paasiflora, this is Passiflora foetida, and 
found in so many places [ am inclined to think it indigenous. 

The jungle, with the exception of its ontskirts, is unexplorable 
without | risk from the number of ti but I have collected 
between forty and fifty species of Orchideous plants, including 
Epiphytal and Terrestrial, and about the same number of ferns. 
Fici are extremely numerous. Of palms I have not seen more than 
20 species, although I believe there are a much greater number. 
The most interesting of those in an economic point are the Cocoanut, 
the Areca Catechu, or Pinan nang> the Areca Sigillaria or Nibong, 
the levis or Rumbiya, Nipa fruticans, or Nipa, and Gomu- 
tns or Iju. Of the Nat. Fams. that mostly abound, "Asclepiades: 
Apocynacee, Euphorbiaci#, Scitaninem and Urticaccse, are the 
chief. That interesting plant, the Nepenthes, iscommon, but there is 
no such thing as a esta which a late American writer sets 
down as abundant in Singapore. What could have been mistaken 
for that Titan of flowers I am ata loss to conceive. Although 
the trees have not as yet arrived to the state of productivencss, 
Bn in a few old plantations, Singapore is possessed of almost 

fruit bearing ones in the Archipelago, certainly of all the 
most desirable. The following are to be found rhars Bet in full 
vigour in many places, promising to the rising generation, or 
to those who wait a few years, an abundant supply. Anacar- 
dium or Gajus; Annona, of this genus, we have the Squamosa, 
muricata and articulata, artocarpus, incisa, and integrifolia ; 
Sukun and Nangka (Malay) there are 2 other varieties of the latter, 
chumpada and nangka bubur; Averrhoa; sees and Carimbola, 
the specific being the same as the native name ; Bromelia Ananas, 
Carica Papaya, also known nee their specific names; mag 
species of Citrus, Cynometra, or Namnam ; Dario Zibethinus, the 
well known dorian; several species of Eugenia commonly called 
rose apples; Garcinia Man or famed | mangosteen, of which 
there are many flourishi tations; 2 or 3 species of Lansium, 
t a that excellent, fruit called mene which i oven a 
more e subacid n an ferred to that 
fruit petit whe have ever tasted i i te partootion. t has the farther 
recommendation of being most wholesome, invalids may partake 
of it “ ad libitum.” It is in seasou about the middle of September. 
C3 
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At present we receive our supply of the fruit from Malacca, where 
it is abundant, but the tree grows here quite as well and only re- 
quires time to yield its produce. Our most common fruits after the 
pine-apple are plantains and guavas. Of the former there are a great 
variety of sorts. The best are pisang mas, pisang merali, pisang susu, 
pisang, oo, pisang oranges and pisang rajah, Of mangoes there are 
several varicties ; the only one palatable to Europeans isthedodol, 
but even this, gentlemen from Continental India pronounceno better 
than a carrot. The whole tribe are difficult of culture from the 

lepredations of an insect which attacks them, depositing its eggs im 
the bark, the larvee feed upon the stem , and as they grow eat 
their way down along the pith, making their exit at some 3 or 4 
feet from the place of deposit. This so weakens the branch that it is 
sure to snap across at the place of exit. Of nephelium there are 
two species, rambutan and polassan, both agreeable acid fruits. 
Besides these may be found 2 or 3 specics of dyosperos, the pome- 


granate, alligator pear, sapola and a variety of other fruits more 
curious than useful. The indigenous fruit trees pretty generally 


follow the rule of producing about the 7th or 8th year. 
Plants for economic purposes. 
Rice is cultivated to but a very trifling extent. The whole yearly 
nce of the Island would not feed its inhabitants for a week. 
is is however of not much impor‘ance, situated aos sat g wy is in 
the midst of rice growing countries. Java alone would be more 
than sufficient to supply us, and the cultivation of the article here 
from the want of plains and infertility of the soil would not repay 
even native labor. 
The climate is adapted for spices, all kinds grow readily. We 
have the nutmeg clove, cinnamon, pimento, peppers and ginger, 
thriving admirably, but the only sorta as yet cu tivated with a view 
to commercial profit, are the nutmeg, clove and pepper. The 
Chinese grow ginger in small quantities for domestic use but not 
apd rtation. [ have no doubt oat the cnanere cm would thrive 
ere being a wild species in the jungle. - e cinnamon cannot 
grow better in Caylon, it is however only cultivated as an orna- 
mental plant, Pepper, as I observed befure, is dependant upon the 
cultivation of gambier, the residue of the boile: leaves being 
requisite for manuring it, without which it would not grow. The 
uantity produced on the island, yearly, amounts to about twenty 
shown piculs, and that of gambier to about eighty thousand. The 
whole of this - cultivation is carried on by Chinese, the num- 
ber of gardens is estimated at about 800. There e are a couple of 
extensive plantations of the sugar cane, and a considerable number 
of rising cocoanut plantations. 

European vegetables may be said to be unknown as the growth 
of the Islands. Great care has enabled some gentlemen to obtain 
a partial success in cabbages, peas, turnips and asparagus, but I 
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fear that they never can be introduced into general cultivation. The 
following are the only sorts to be found in the market,— a coarse 
French bean, and still coarser mustard. The plant or Trong, 
the Hibiscus esculentus, or Tando Kambing if alay) the Patola 
a species of Momordica, cucumbers, 2 or 3 species of cucur- 
beita, a good spinnage, the basella alba, and another indifferent 
sort, the amaranthus oleraceus, yams and sweet potatoes, or batatas, 
are inabundance. There are #9 a few cabbages and potatoes, but 

latter are imported. The supply is however pretty well kept 
up, and this highly desirable vegetable is generally obtainable 
throughout the year. One or two species of arum called kaladee, a 
coarse radish called lobah, some inferior onions and coarse greens 
are all to be met with. The arrow root plant, the maranta 
arundinacea, has been introduced and grows freely, and without 
care. The produce when properly manufactured appears quite equal 
to the West Indian, and decidedly superior to that of Bengal, with 
which I have frequently compared it. Tapioca might be made here 
in any quantity, ag the jatrophia manulot appears indigenous, itneeds 
no further cultivation than to plant portions of the stem which in 
about 9 months will have grown up, bearing tubers as large a3 a 
man’s leg. If there was demand for the article the produce might 
be made equal to any amount required, the Malays grow the plant 
for their own use, they eat the tbers cooked in their curries or 
simply boiled. 

Medicinal Plants. 

The only plants used by Europeans in medicine that grow in Singa- 
pore, are the Ricinus communis, the croton Tiglium, the Datura stra- 
monium, the Menispermum Verrucosum, Punicaganatum, Menthe 
and Citrus, We are wanes surrounded by hundreds of plants that 
exert an influence upon the nimal aeconomy fully equal to any 
already known I may instance the powerful purgative and emetic 
effects of the seeds of Jatropha Multifida and J. Curcas. The 
former without being in the slightest degree acrid, when eaten to 
the extent of one seed, produces violent Nac 5 aig by 
copious Watery evacuations, without griping, some 10 or 12 times, 
as I have experienced in my own pense. 

I have a long list of Plants said to "ong powerful qualities, 
but as I have not personally verified their uses I shall postpone 
the mention of them to some future period. | 

I have for these three or four years used a decoction of the root 
of the Penawar Pait or Eurycoma ogre re Cfesae bs Intermit- 
tent Fever, and with the exception of Quinine, I know of not 
The Profewors of Med ongst the Malays are generall 

The Professors of Medicine am lays are generally 
old women, notwithstanding which I am not ashamed to confess 
having obtained from some of them most valuable information. To 
do so, however requires, much caution and patience ; it is the grain 
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of wheat to be sifted out of a bushel of chaff. They place much 
reliance on charms, and prayers, and they have very indefinite 
wleas of quantity. Itis moreover extremely difficult to get them to 
part with their information, | 

I have lately made and used the inelastic Caoutchoue or Gutta 
Percha in che ba and am of opinion that the substance will be 
very valuable for that purpose in tropical climates, as it is not 
affected by ordinary temperature, and has the very great advantage 
of retaining any shape it may be required for, which can bi 
altered at pleasure by simply dipping it into boiling water. I have 
not yet been able to procure the flower or fruit of the tree, but I 
believe it to be one of the Sapoter. 

I shall not extend my remarks on Native Medicines at present, 
as I hope at some future period, if time and leisure permit, to go 
fully into the subject i 
_ There is however a substance I may as well allude to, which 
hes been used by me for many years in Hospital practise ; it is 
common here, in fact forms a principal exportto China,—the “Agar 
Agar” or Fucus Sacharinus. This seaweed forms an elegant, 
clean and most effective poultice for all glandular swellings, or 
chronic abscesses, having the quality of Giscuming those capable 
of _ on, i bringing ape A tse tee those ee 
not decline. It is used in a state of j: epared by boiling 
the fresh substance in water until dissolved. zi Ai te 





T. Oxter. 


“e" The above notice of the botany of S wan witteli wince i= 
ot ane ort incorrect as far a it goes, b very far ahort ofwhes the coreg 


of publication as a separate paper, It merely for 
an ordinary yearly Report for the infermnadies op coe mace eneey formed part of 
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Tue ethnology of the Indian Archipelago and the more eastern 
parts of Asianesia has, on most sides, a double ro ee one of an 
African and the other of an Asiatic character. These, however, 
are frequently so blended that it is difficult to say which traits be- 
long to the one and which to the other. Again, African and Asiatic 
ethnology have much in common, and they must have approximated 
more closely in archaic times, when all the races of the old world 
were nearer the same level of barbarity than they have been in 
historical times. In forming any estimate of the proportion between 
the ethnic traits in which the Asiatic immigrants into Indonesia 

greed with the more ancient Indo-African occupants and those 
in which they differed, it is obvious that there are many sources 
of error if we confine our veiw to Asianesia itself. For several 
thousands of years negro and non-negro lines have run parallel to 
each other from dhs Andaics and Nicobars to Polynesia on the 
one side, and to Formosa and probably even to Japan on the other. 
In some regions the negro element prevails and in others the 
Indo-African. Here the one race are the exclusive occupants 
and there the other. In one island we see the two races living in 
proximity and independence; in another the negroes are wild 
wanderers in the forests; in a third they have ceased to exist 
a separate people, and left no other physical trace of their 
presence save in the partially negro character which the Polynesian 
or Indonesian community has acquired. Even in Australia the 
Malayu-Polynesian element is strong, and there cannot be a doubt 
that it has penetrated into every part of Papuanesia. We must 
therefore go beyond Asianesia to find the African and Asiatic 
elcments in a state of purity. We must seize the distinctive features 
of the two developments in their native regions, and furnished with 
this cette we may tread with more certainty the labyrinth of 
Asianesian ethnology. 

We shall begin with Eastern Asia, not only because the Asiatic 
races of the i are the moat pole ominant and interest- 
ing, but because this course will enable us at once to investigate a 
most important problem in ethnology, a solution of which is not 
merely necessary for our Asianesian researches, but is greatly 
desired by ethnologists for the general progress of the science. It 
is well known that a large group of languages exist in 8. E. Asia 
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which are distinguished by their tones, their monosyllabic character, 
and their consequent want of that power of phonetic composition 
and flexion which pervades- European languages, and without 
which they would, with our ideologic notions and habits, cease to 
be languages, and become mere catalogues of words incapable of 
being formed into intelligent speech. e apparent isolation of 
this group excites attention not less than its singular character, 
and we are especially strack by finding that its pecultaritics abruptly 
stop with the shores of the continent. The soft, highly vocalic, 
harmonic and consequently dissyllabic character which distinguishes 
the Malayu-Pol waa lan becomesa phenomenon of extreme 
interest when we thus find ibs t it presents a complete contrast to 
the adjacent languages of 8. E. Asia, with the exception of those 
of the Malay Peninsula. In the great cirenit from Sumatra to the 
Liu-kiu islands, the continental languages are throughout mono- 
syllabic and strongly intonated. When we pass to the islands 
lying in front of them this character is entirely lost and another 
kind of uniformity takes place. But when we extend our obser- 
vations beyond this circuit to the north-east and north-west, we 
find that the peculiar phonetic character of the insular my 32 
lat at both ends into the continent, meets in the interior behind 
the monosyllabic region, occupies the greater part of middle and 
northern Asia, and may be followed into Europe, Africa and Ame- 
rica. The tonic thus form a compact group entirely surrounded by 


The physical facts present a somewhat different result. The tribes 
of the tonic Is es are not physiologically separated from the 


surrounding tribes of the harmonic languages, but the range of the 
latter languages is far beyond that of the physical type of east and 
north Asia. Viewing the Tibeto-Chinese region as a centre 
we find that varieties of this type may be pared. trang ent ita 
prolongation in a south eastern direction in the great Archipela, 
extending from the Bay of Bengal and the China Sea to th 
Marquesas islands and New Zealand, including the whole of the 
Indian Archipelago and Polynesia, while to the east a t 
portion of the north Pacific Ocean is occupied by tribes of the 
same type . It is continued on the north east ba die Yaces ohne 
Peni of Koria and the chain of islands, including the Japanese 
roup, stretching from the China Sea to Kamchatka. In America 
the. evailing type is the same variety of the Taranian that is 
Zealand, China, Japan and N. E. Asia. In 
the latter continent the great ‘ jan band runs up to the sea 
of Cae ed ie Snes vorerane fo te Soe ee 
he north, Mongolian racea occupy a great tract behi ‘Hine 
these are succeeded to the west by the Turkish races who have 
extended themselves to the eastern margin of the Mediterranean. 
The other tribes in the N, E. and N. of Asia are physically allied 
to the Tartarian family. On the east, the Tibetans and the abori- 
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ginal races of eastern India complete the cireuit of the Turanian 
nations, who thus appear to occupy the whole of Asia with the 
exception of the tracts occupied by African and quasi-African 
tribes, and a comparatively small region in the south west including 
Persia and Arabia, and, in later times, India. The allied Finm 

and Hungarian races give them a still greater diffusion to the west. 
The PA tie evidences of a community of origin for the mono- 
syllabic races and the Tartarian, Tibeto-Indian and lank-haired 
Asianesian races, are exceedingly strong, and almost conclusive of 


The enquiry thus arises whether there are i natural pho- 
netic laws which can explain the seeming contradiction between 
the linguistic and the physical facts. Is the apparent oi a 
pence insulation of the Burmah-Chinese languages capable of 
ing broken down, or have some languages always been tonic and 
others always harmonic? Can any natural causes be discovered 
adequate to explain the poems of the harmonic and essentially 
dissyllabic into the monosyllabic languages, or the latter into the 
former? If so, has the transmutation of the one genus into the 
other, taken place all round the existing monosyllabic circle, or 
only at one or more particular points? Was the monosyllabic region 
at one time of greater extent, and did the phonetic change occur 
at different points in itand beyond the present tonic boundaries? 
These are enquiries of the greatest ethnological importance, and 
demanding an amount of observation far beyond what we at 
present possess, Without seeking here to decide which is 
the more ancient form, I believe that the passage of the tonic into 
the harmonic is a natural one, while I am not aware of any law 
that will admit of the conversion of a polysyllabic into a mono~ 
aides language. The probability seems to be that the primitive 
‘uranian language was mainly monosyllabic, and that the tribe 
who spoke it occupied some part of the eastern region of the 
Asiatic mountain land. Since all the existing monos, llabic races 
are placed in countries watered by great rivers that descend from 
the same district in this region, we may further believe that the seat 
of the tribe was at one time in some of the vallies of eastern Tibet. 
The preservation of the ancient phonetical character by their des- 
cendents along all these rivers, and its loss on all other sides, must 
be connected with the physical geography of the region. Wan- 
ring to the south and east : the great vallies of these rivers, 
regions would soon be reached far more favoured on 
the cold and sterile hume of the primitive families. Here p: pula- 
tion would rapidly increase, lates comes be formed, civilization 
rine and | take a fixed form. Meanwhile upon the 
families diverging to the north and west the nomadic habet would 
be impressed by the nature of the land in those directions, 
—no great fixed communitics would arise,—and each family 
and tribe, wandering and insulated, would be left to the un 
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checked operation of those natural laws which destroy mono- 
syllableness. The latter character would no where be 
save where fixed communities had grown up in an early epoch. 

But since that era a great succession of changes must have taken 
place. As civilisation advanced in Mid-Asia, and the means 
of rapid locomotion were acquired, isolation would cease. The 
expansion of strong tribes would no longer be menewenly aself 
division and a growth of'new nations, Dominant races would arise 
in every region adjoining the great highways. There must then 
have comek creat series of movements and displacements, tend- 
ing not merely to disturb, but in many regions to obliterate, the 
primary distribution of nations. But as continuous floods or 
streams of foreign peoples have never been poured into middle 
Asia, its revolutions, even when incited by foreign causes, have 
led to no change in the fundamental ethnic character of the region. 
Even foreign governments and foreign religions have rather taken 
a native character than imposed their own. _ 

The Turanian languages, as we shall find, although sufficiently 
distinguished from the monosyllabic group of 5. E. and the 
inflectional family of 8. W. Asia, present very considerable 
variations in their phonetic and ideologic character. It is evident 
that the present Tartarian races have not been the immediate 
proventiors of most of the more remote members of the family. 

he races of America and N. E. Asia, although Pare tens most 
closely connected with the Chinese and some of the other nations 
of E. Asia, possess a linguistic development that allies them also 
to the races of 8. W. Asia and Africa, and to the single European 
remnant of a similar development still found in Spain. Much of 
the advance of the Tartarian nations in all directions is historical, 
Before their expansion began, the ethnology of middle and northern 
Asia probably presented a linguistic development with traits more 
akin to those of the Africo-Semitic, Euskarian and Celtic on the 
one side and the American on the other. But although, in tracing 
the ethnic history of the Turanian development, the Tartarian 
nations may be found to occupy a different place in more ancient 
times, and the connection of some of the groups to the east and 
west be proved to be independent of them, their proximity to the 
monosyllabic family and their guess. taps to it, linguistically, 
must always make them a most essential clement in the investigation 
of the development of the languages of the Turanian races, 

_ In enormous geographical extension and in amount of population, 
the Turanian family ts the yagi on the globe. If philology can 
connect the various branches as closely as physiology has done, 
and thus démonstrate the reality of its unity, it will render one of 
the greatest services to ethnology. But the very hypothesis of so 
wide a dispersion of one tribe necessarily implies a vast lapse of 
time. If the Laplanders, the Tangusians, the Eastern Indians, the 
New Zcalanders, awl the American aborigines, are all the des- 
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cendants of one Asiatic tribe we must ascend through thousands 
of years to the point of time at which they were united in that 
tribe; and a complete separation of the diverging emigrants during 
periods so great and in regions so different in every physical 
haracteristic, that animal and vegetable life have no resemblance, 
must prepare us for an almost total obliteration of the primitive 
vocabulary. If anything of the ancient language has been pre- 
served we must pay Ge expect to find it in the mental and phonetic 
tendencies and habits which produced that ancient language itself. 
The linguistic faculty of each tribe will retain the direction which 
it received in the bosom of the original community, and continue 
to work in a manner analogous to that in which it produced the 
primitive language. But there will be little identity in actual 
words, and even in phonology and structure there will be much 
diversity. The proof of common descent will depend on the 
accumulation of ethnic facts of all kinds, and a great departure by 
a particular language in any direction will not militate against the 
conclusiveness of the entire body of the evidence. It is to be 
anticipated that particular languages may be selected which will 
exhibit striking differences, and which, if considered by themselves, 
_ will be pense nilaageyet to aap ch seagary ae origi 
But it may also be anticipated that other languages o famil 
will able us to discover the natural ep ag which hints 
diversities have been occasioned, and thus lead to a reconciliation 
of both with the mother tongue and with each other, The 
general comparison which we intend to make, as accessary to the 
more iirmadite purpose of this paper, will prepare the way for 
the establishment of some of these laws, and, if it have no other 
result, will, we Bose, al least help to awaken more general attention 
in this part of the Turanian region to the high ethnological 
importance of accurate observations of Innguages.* 
n our 2nd introductory essay we expressed our conviction that 
phonetic comparisons were of more rales than merely structural, 
* The — that nave bean Pstigepsnreies for as tall Begala a review ara 
not ma. deseribed at all The amount o seecahearlpels pind ise pe 


f : 
others . . Not one bas been thoroughly analyzed, The same 
pir voip tea a edie ges ioscan. ye In tem Asia aod 
Africa there are hundreds of languages of w. we have hardly any knowledge or 
a With few exceptions the gran and structural notices 
t have been most fully investigated are l or merely formal. 

not merely extremely narrow bat in most cases is 

pec Hesuta imei Lt complex na 
to penetrate into the laws of its | a. 
fon of the facts of all kinds 1 Which these laws are mani- 
has come to the task discover a repetition of 


sr to d 
of the peiwaipal tontuss ia euch Sogion, notice tes lecoiny 
ep aye +, berg ip wise, “hath . 
na Gaehon bean commie ned, compare them with the othe 
known languages of the region, and inquire how far the facta thus bro t together 
prove or suggest alliances leading to a knowledge of the ethnological place of the 
ot East Asian aod Asiincaian languages. 
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and said that in the Indonesian languages everything beyond the 
mere surface resolved itself into their phonology. Such compari- 
sons demand a far greater amount of knowledge, labour and 
critical skill than grammatical ones. We propose therefore to 
reserve them to the last and until we have made further observations 
on the causes and varieties of Reena developments and changes. 
In the notes we shall incidentally notice the more obvious phonetic 
affinities which present themselves in examining the ideology, post- 
poning a full consideration of these affinities till we take op the 
phonology as a whole." 


® The Interest that attaches to the ent enquiry, and the necessity of going 
iby tase tha Magasetse eritsnice ta pectenion: vent bs utwerek tesa tin following 
pennies Ur Es eens set DER 2 

“ Hoe we undertake to answer the question whether that wreck of the primi- 


directly or Indirectly, connected with the tripartite cit wwoees family of 
‘shakin’: Hut we ‘4 . there is no nt t E a 
Peer tate of the 7 point of view, is in its f vs 


Ie offer the nearest link between the Chinese and the more recent 

even the comparison with Sanscrit roots will not be without results. 
“Tt would be cog lerdal scraps ang seo ag yang ig pu Yherg gi 
ccamvarieota + eit we ave nO hesitation inaaying, that we incline to believe it will 
be in favour of the existence of a connexion. Log tele 4 coining tera 
formation and all others ; and that gap corresponds probably to that caused in the 
nag ao Duar enrpenegt nea we aie aba Ae Bn destructive fomis, which separate 
histery of our race from ita primordial origi In this sense the Chinese may 


be called the monument of antediluvian speech, Indeed the first emigration from 
the cradle of mankind bs sald in Genesis to have gone eastward. 
“ But whatever be the result, there ey Soe evens ae 8 t, and that 
LLL POR BLL i ; i 
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Sect. & Ethnic Rayions of Hartern Asia; the races “indabiting them ; their 
eneral pl iological peratiaritin 3 ond thule Sendasntat connection tn 

_ Eastern Asia for ethnic purposes may be divided into the 
following regions:— Ist, 8. E. Asia and the Tibeto-Gangetic 
districts extending nearly from the Kuen-lun to the Vindya 
and Asam chains, and having the Himalaya curving di 
nally from the W. extremity of the northern chain to the E. 
extremity of the southern. The whole region forms a trian- 
gle, of which the apex is Singapore, and the base the southern 
margin of the desert of Gobi, marked by bands of mountains 
(Shan-garjan, Ala shan, Khilian shan, Nan shan and Kuen-lun,) 
extending along the Asiatic plateau ina 8. W. and W. direction 
from the Yellow Sea to the great mountain knot formed by the 
meeting of the Kuen-lun, Bolor, Hindu-kush and. Himalayan 
ronves. With the exception of the tract between the basin of the 
Zangbo and the Kuen-lun range, which belongs to the middle of 
the eastern table land, having no drainage into the Oceanic basins, 
the whole region slopes from the margin of the plateau to the east 
and south, the eastern slope re marked by the fall of the Zangbo, 
Ganges, Yang-tse-kiang and Hoangho throughout a large part 
of their courses, while the southern is marked by the fall of the 
Trawadi, Saluen, Mcnam and Mekong and partly by that of the 
first mentioned rivers. 2nd, the region stretching eastward behind 
the first, embracing the central desert of Gobi, a narrow margin 
of the 8. E. basins, a large portion of the N. and Eastern ones and 
the Ainojapanesian Archipelago. Ord N. E. Asia. To the Inst 
belong the Yakuti, Yukahiri, Chukchi-Koriak, Kamchatka, Namol- 
lo, Aleutian and other tribes most of which are strongly allied to 
the American; to the second 2 fn belong the Aino, Japanese, 
Korian, Tangusian, Mongolian and Turkish races ; and to the first 

ion the Chinese, Anam, Lan, Burmese, Tibetan, and Indo- 
‘ibetan races, with many smaller ones allied to them. 

These races are paysplogeally closely related to each other, as 
they all form varieties of one of the A physical types of man— 
the Turanian.* The predominact Turanian type of middle and 
northern Asia is distinguished by a pyramidal or rather conoidal 
skull; the oval of the basis cranii laterally expanded, and compreaa- 






a 
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ed at the ends, particularly in front ; length of the lower jaw, pro- 
minence and angularity of the cheek bones, outer extension of both, 
predecios a great breadth of face, particularly across the cheek 
es, and a comparative narrowness of the forehead, 80 as to give 
the whole contour a lozenge shape ; nasal_bones flat and broad, so 
that the cheek bones and the space between the eyes are nearly in 
the same plane; the lower part or end of the nose rounded, fleshy 
and thick, not flat as in the negro; nostrils open, broad or diverg- 
ing, butin this respect there is considerable difference in the various 
races; orbits very large and deep, but the eyes small and widely apart 
and the opening between the eyelids narrow and inclined u 
from the nose outwards; eyebrows thin and arched; lips large 
and thick but not projecting ; hair black, thick and long ; beard 
acanty; colour yellowish to copper; persons in most races 
of or rather below the middle height, in some races squat, 
but in others-neat and light; trunk square, limbs short; in 
pome the pew thick and well paselocad with a ten- 
dency to fat, in othera thin. Besides the pyramidal or lo- 
zenge shaped contour there are many other prevailing ty 
but the most important varieties are the oblong or ‘aonved 
and the obtusely ovoid or approximately orbicular forms. The 
first depends greatly on the depth of the jaws and the distance 
between the ane iee of the lower jaw and the zygoma, and may be 
combined ve the re e or ye “ the are ead is — rl 
expanded. The second depends chiefly on the expansion of the 
forehead and consequent obliteration of the lateral projection of the 
Tn oll these wages Bearpansion of the head at the cheek bones is the distin- 
Se tng slips off tier Indo burspeas Puan Rae ee ta 


af 
may either stand out la 
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=yg0m but this must be accompanied by a short and rapidly 
ding jaw, so as to bring the chin, the angle of the jaw and 
thecal K into one curve which uninterruptedly into 
that of the temples. Where the jaw is Socigey’ wail more horizontal 
a equare head is radian The inely rounded form of the oblong, 
or proper oval, is rarely found, although approximations to it are 
frequent in many tribes. All these forms arc probably exhibited 
by NCA ige Sag ean race, but in each, one will be found to absige 
the N. E. and Middle Turanian the lozen 
vails, and most of the features are generally much a Fir act 
ba a inthe S.E, Turanian, The northern Tangusian 
rT r is the broadest and flattest of all, and the form 
becomes — rated in the extreme northern races of 
Asia and America the latter of which the Esquimaux) have the 
greatest lateral prominence of the cheek bones of all races 
The M. Turanian is intermediate between the N. E. an the 
8. E. In the latter the oblong and ovoid prevail, the zy 
are less projecting, and the face much less lozenge shag ana 
more rounded, but the degrees of the Turanian characteristics vary 
greatly even in the same race and harsh features are found in many 
of them, just as amongst the Mongolians softened and rounded 
varieties are frequently seen. Amongst the Chinese and Japanese 
the oblong form prevails an amongst the Tibetans, Indo-Tibetans, 
ie and many of the Indonesian races, the ovoid. The most 
peculiarity in the Chinese is the smallness of the eye and wi 
cies position of the eyelids, which makes the eye ap 
veiled and much inclined. The opening hetween t nays 
lids is often very narrow, and the tumid eye, instead of opening 
boldly, peeps out with a half cunning, half timid, sh re and wholly 
inexpressive, character, from behi the hea down-hangi 
upper lid. The cheek bones are EET ois general m much 
less so than in the Mongolian, and in the sia, pie Bears 
prominence is anterior than lateral, as is the case with te 
American Indians, and some of the Tangusian tribes. The nose 
is in general small and depressed, the alm diverging and often so 
much rounded ee oe circular and 
quite open or exposed. But besides t Mongolian nose, a small 
squiline or long and slightly arched nose occurs megeeiey, 2 giving 
the face a most striking resemblance to the pre 
Indian and New Zealander type, which also characterises some 
of the S. Indonesian tribes to whom the latter are allied. The 
Tibetan eae harsher Indo-Tibetan head beara a Sormelaars 
blance to hinese, but is distinguished by its obtusely ovo 
form, the distance between the eyes, chats sosne bet greater size 
and aperture, the slightness or absence of their obliquity, fy, and the 
frees of the mouth and its osseous basis in the side view. 
e first characteristic appears to be also very common and ac- 
compained by a greater lateral expansion of the forehead in the 
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Bhotia and the.adjacent Indo-Tibetan races. The Tibetan, Bhotia 
and few of the other Himalayan tribes have the Mongolian cha- 
racteristics more pronounced than is commonly the case in many 
of the latter. a the lower tinh te ) ee ~ ovoid form 
becomes more delicate, and it is found in | ps sti iter p 
fection in the Anamese, whose head is aeall and neds to the 
obtuse ovoid and globular; the Turanian features are still more 
softened and rounded than in the Chinese, and the eye is more open 
and less inclined. It is one of the most delicate forms of the Tura- 
nian. A form intermediate between the ovoid and the finer oblong 
approaches most nearly of all to the oval, and indeed i 
into it. It is found most abundantly amongst the lower Hi: 

and Vindyan tribes, in Ultraindia amongst the Arrakanese, the. 
rens and the Ka-kyens, in part of Indonesia and Polynesia®, In 
many races the eye is as large and open as in the In o-European 
family, and often remarkable for its mingled boldness, softness and 
brilliancy, as in most of the S. E. Indonesian tribes. In many of 
these tribes the forehead has the roundness and expansion of the ovoid, 
but with a greater fullness and finer moulding of the lower part of 
the head than in the Tibeto-Anam form. The Chepang area d 
nerate breed of Tibeto-Indians, the forehead being narrow andthe 
mouth e and protruding. The Bodo, who approach more to 
the Newari than the other F imalayan tribes, frequently resemble 
he Mugs or Burmese. The Garo belong to the same type but 
with the features harsh. The Tangusians near the Chinese frontier 
differ little from the adjacent Chinese.t The Lau towards China 
differ little from the Chinese of the western provinces. The Siamese 


however are distinguished by a remarkable flatness of the back of 
the head, lowness of the hair on the forehead, and largeness and 
saa, fe ofthe face, The occiputal flatness appears algo in Polynesia 

nd in many of the tribes of 8. E. Asia, thought fix thers it is less 
marked than in the Siamese. The Burmese have somewhat more 
prominent features. Of the other Irawadi tribes the Naga appear to 
tend to the orbicular. The most primitive people of the westernside 
of the basin of the Irawadi, the erg have more of the Chinese 
flatness than the Burmese. The Nicobarians also, when without 


and narrowness of the eye, which is the most marked characteristic 


Khond ond appear to be intermediate between the Iranian and Toranian’ 
= Maat hice ae naianas 30 many African tribes. 





which may be largely traced in 8, I 
i M. Brugieneh lived for some time at Sivan amongst the Manchus, after 
bes Marr ling through China, declares that they differ little from the Chinese sive in 
having the eyes more prominent. The thom is tawny red. Ann. de la Prop. 1837,293, 
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tible, in the Ultraindian and Asianesian races, including the Khyi 
or Kasia in which however it still remains small. In some 
of the Nicobar tribes the eyes have the Chinese riage gf and the 
Asamese, Kachari, Garos, Akhas, Miris, Khamtis and I presume 
the other northern Lau also possess it, though subdued. In the 
Asianesian races the eye is generally much larger and finer than 
in the Tibetan and most of the E. Himalayan tribes. Indeed the 
lutter in this respect approach much more to the Chinese than to 
the Asianesian physiognomy. | 

The effects of scanty and precarious food in rendering the person 
stunted and meagre, with the frequent but not invariable concomi- 
lant of thin legs and protuberant belly, are seen in the Chepang, 
Karens and some other tribes of the region, as amongst the 
Kurumbar of 8. India, the Andaman and many other negro and 
Indo-African tribes of Asianesia, 

In complexion, stature and other respects great differences are 
observable. The prevailing colour is yellow of various ting 
from light to deep brownish. The Chinese are the fairest, being 
of a dull unwholesome looking light-yellow or reddish-yellow, 
passing into tawny in those who are much exposed to the weather 
and into a fine whitish yellow, with a faint ruddy flush, in those 
who are confined to the house. This fairness is probably attribu- 
table to the prevalence of mountains and humid plains, because in 
the more cold and arid regions to the N., the Mongoles and 
Tangusians have a decided tawny colour. It may be in some 
degree caused by the greater exposure of the nomades. The 
Tibetan complexion is tawny. That of most of the Himalayan 
Turanian tribes is a little darker or alight brown. In and on the 
margin of the plain they are darker. In India the colour varies 
from dark-yellow, to dark-brown or copper and even black. The 
(zaro like the Rajmahali are black. In the Burmese, Siamese and 
Anamese it becomes successively lighter, changing from an olive- 
brown, to light-brown and brownish yellow. In the Chinese it is 
rouch lighter. The Nagas are brownish but those of the interior 
yellowi Good living and freedom from exposure tend to 
preserve the natural colour, which in most of the insular races 
Se be pe orcrkan the same as the Chinese, but with less of i 
and more of yellowish, and therefore acquiring on exposure a fine 
clear brown itnebead of a tawny na sctiae thioks Most of the 

The height is generally a medium one, but the Tibetans, Bhotias 
and the Abor-Miri rise often much above it. Many are above 
6 feet." Some of the Himalayan races are small. The Rong 
or Lepcha are only 5 feet, the Ekthumba somewhat taller 
and the Murmi taller still, and coarser than the other Himalayan 
tribes. Amongst the allied Polynesian tribes the Tibetan height is 


* The Yakutes often attain a similar height. 
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often attained by the upper classes. But amongst the eastern 
Turanian races as a whole the general character of the person is that 
it is short, thick, museular and active, the legs are short in propor- 
tion to the trunk, but generally fleshy and muscular, often disp 


portionately so. The Anamese, Siamese and Burmese to 
about 6 f. Pf to 3 inches, and amongst the former the height is often 


under 5 f, and sometimes as low as4f. The Chinese are some- 
what taller. 

The expression of the face is the chief physical distinction between 
tribes whose features are nearly identical, The practised observer 
ean at once discriminate every tribe by this characteristic. To at- 
tempt a notice of them all here would be impossible, but a few 
many be noticed One general remark applies nearly to all. The 
timidity which characterises the S.E. Asian tribes is never betrayed, 
save in the more secluded, by the expression, beranse the predomi- 
nant feeling is a profound admiration of themselves. Under all 
masques, grave, severe, stolid, respectful or good humoured, a 
quiet but boundless vanity sways the mind. Owing to their 
phlegmatic temparament they are plain and seemi ly open in their 
physiognomy, and do not express their conceit in their manner and 
motions like the mercurial natives of 8. India. The Tibetans have 
a mild, good humoured, cheerful and pleasant expression. In the 
Bhotia it degenerates toa heavy and cunning look, but in the other 
Himalayan tribes it is nearer the Tibetan. Tn the Rong it is pecu- 
liarly soft and lively. Among the easternraces the Chinese havethe 
least expressive face. Ita character must be described by negatives. 
Vigour or boldness there is none, but neither is there a slavish 
timidity. They look as if their minds were always bent on money 
making and sensual enjoyment, and went steadily and sensibly to 
work to attain their objects. The eye and the mouth are entirely 
sensual, The general expression is subdued and without force or 
animation, but it is cheerful, combining gravity with lichtness and 
serenity of disposition, and thorough self-esteem. Ths Amenisee 
face is distinguished by its levity, good humour and power of 
assuming a cagtes of sprightliness, all however in keeping 
with a kind of gentle Le - The Siamese, Khamti (and I pre- 
sume the whole Lau family) have, on the aotabert de remarkably 
grave or severe expression, sometimés with a melancholy but oftener 
with a harsh, sinister or sullen cast, The Balinese like the 
American Indians have a striking resemblance to them in this 
respect. The Burmese have a more cheerful, light and lively 
expression under their gravity. The Malay varies much, but is 
commonly intermediate between the Siamese and the Burmese. 
Itis generally however mrinabkers to both in boldness and determi-~ 
nation. The general nesian and Polynesian expression is 
eoft and indolent yet bold and exceedingly pleasant. In some 
tribes it is sai athe y dull and weak, but in most it is lively, and 
intelligent. The eye, good humoured and determined in the Kol, 
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is dull and weak in the Chinese, more expressive in the Anamese, 
Lau and Burmese, still more so in the Malay in which however it 
varies much, being generally cloudy and sometimes sinister, In many 
of the Indonesian races it is exceedingly brilliant, and soft or bold 
according to the character of the people. In the lowest tribes it 
a3 great quickness and vivacity, owing to their constant exercise 
of it, <A sofl, delicate, pleasing, almost feminine, expression is 
eommon to some of the Himalayan tribes (Lepchas) and many of 
the Asiancsian from Borneo to Polynesia. | 

The American Indians have also the Turanian skull. The 
prominent zygomatic arch has not the an larity of the M. Asiatic 
type but ison the contrary well rounded. The prevailing type over 
considerable regions striking! agrees with a common Chinese form, 
in which the face is elongaied and the vertex conical. Indeed the 
Chinese more frequently tends to the American than to the Tibetan 
or Mongol forms. The Siamese tendency to lowness of the forehead 
and flatness of the occiput characteristics some American tribes, 
and makes its appearance occasionally in most. 

From this strong general resemblance in physical constitution 
prevailing amongst so many and so widely scattered tribes, and 
which may be extended to the N. W. extremity of Europe and the 
8. extremity of Africa, it follows that hysical evidence alone must 
be inadequate for the discovery of the alliances and migrations 
of particular tribes. We have but asmall way when we 
have ascertained the boundaries of the Turanian structure. Within 
these limits there may be tribes which have been separated from 
an original Turanian stock for as many thousand years as the Ira- 
nian have diverged from a common Irano-Turanian stock. The 
Timorian islanders may be nearly as distant a from 
the Mongols as the British islanders are. The elements of physical 
evidence farnishod by the varieties of the Turanian type are far too 
few, too weak, and probably also too inconstant, to determine the 
more archaic ethnic genealogy ofeach race. We shall find that the 
same remark applies to eustoms. we alone presents elements 

ciently numerous, subtle and constant for this purpose. The 
poo Variations in person and in customs, of families diverging 

m the same progenitors into hundreds of isolated tribes in 
none of which civilization becomes highly developed, bear no 
poporvion to those which are possible in language. Within the 
circle of the same external life the mind continually works and 
sports, in all the variety of modes uced by the multiplex or- 
ganisms of each generation of individuals, Every idea of the past 
preserved in words becomes the object of new feelings, new combi- 
nations and new associations in the course of the numberless times it 
Sccupies the minds of individuals, in the course of a few thousands of 
year. The transmission of sounds si J some hundreds of genera- 
tions of men, varying in their delicacy of ear and mode of articulation, 
and subject to the frequent a of fashion, independently of 

E . 
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al] purely mental sources of change, produces the most striking 
and universal mutations. In certain stages of of society one 
man can alter the pronunciation of a language to a greater extent 
than can be.effected in centuries in a highly civilised race. Every 
founder of a family produces a dialect and a few generations 

duce ; anguages. Amidst the constant migrations which 
take place, rude tribes brought in contact, after havin 
been separated from a common ancestor for some thousands of 
years, may present few marked physical contrasts, but it is 
impossible that their languages can have remained the same. Many 
fundamental traits may be alike, numerous common words may be 
traceable, particularly by the aid of a profound comparative pho- 
nology, but the vartions as a whole must give a high character 
of individuality to each language, group and faraily, 

Differences in physical geography, civilisation and habits of life 
have necessarily produced many varieties in the general ethnic 
character of E, Asia. But the races as a whole are well dis- 
tinguished from the Indo-European, Semitic and African families 
and wnited amongst themselves, by remarkable traits intemparament, 
intellect, fundamental superstitions, domestic and clan institutions, 
and many specific habits and usages, which may be traced over the 
whole region, and have been largely preserved in the Chinese deve- 
Jopment.* We shall be able to establish the same radical connection 
by linguistic evidence, and when all the elements of the enquiry 
are combined, the reader, we believe, will be satisfied that, amidst 
great and numerous changes taking place during a vast lapse of 
time, the races of Eastern Asia have maintained a decided 
relationship in phyeical and mental character, languages, and customs, 
and that offsets sets of the same great type of mankind may be identified 
with even more certainty in Asianesia than in Europe and America. 

Indonesia and Australia form, geographically and geological! 
eo well marked a continuation of 8. i. Asia, that the whole 
might be considered as one ion,—the China Sea running in 
like m great guiph and partially dividing the insular from the 
continental portion. This close geographical connection requires 
us to examine the ethnology of S. E. Asia more narrowly than 
will be necessary in the two northern regions, We shall find that 
the change from the monosyllabic to the dissyllabie form of 
language takes place within this region, and even that the peculiar 
ideologie traits of the Turanian languages which have spread over 
the greater part of the globe, are discoverable here in lang 
that are still mainly monosyllabic. The best linguistic division 
seems to be—Ist, the Chinese, Lau, Anam, amd allied lan 
—2nd, the Burmese group—3rd, the Tibetan—4th, the Indo-Tibe- 

* These form the anbjects of : ate papers which we shall endeavour to publish 
alternat ht trent h purticilar Heat ri ' we be 
Scminta civicives Be oepheetaarea reserablanecs, ay they are the most fumaee 





mental. 
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tan and Indo-Burmese—ith, the Korean, Japanese, Aino, and Tar- 
tarian group—6th, the N. E. Asian. This order supplies examples 
of a gradation of development. But as all these groups run into 
each other and intermixtures have taken place, we shall adopt a 
somewhat different descriptive arrangement and one more in accord- 
ance with the general ethnic relations of each group of tribes. 
We shall begin with the Burmah-Chinese mage because some of 
the leading characteristics of a large portion of all the tribes are 
found in it in the purest and most primitive form. It will afford 
the best illustrations of many of the principles contained in our 
preliminary essay,” and the clear conception which we derive from 
it of an ideologic method widely different from that with which 
our minds are most familiar, will render our comprehension of the 
eculiarities of the other families comparatively easy. If we dwell 
rather longer on the Chinese in particular than may seem con- 
sistent with the limits within which we are confined, it i@ 
because it enables us to anticipate some of the most important 
characteristics not only of the Malayu-Polynesian but of all the 
other harmonic groups, and discloses cpa er by the light of 
rhich the more obscure and complex ideologic history of the 
abstract and inflectional languages can be best investigated. 
Having endeavoured to refer the characteristics in question to 
their true patural principles when considering the Chinese, they 
will give little trouble and occupy little space in the remainder of 
our fatouk Ethnic philology being yet in its infancy, and the 
facts ascertained for this region being few in proportion to those 
that remain unknown, any use which an essay like the present can 
have must be merely temporary. We have therefore written out 
our notes rapidly, bearing in mind that there is much work before 
us, and that our object now is not to take a complete view of any 
particular race or language, but only to seize on such characteristics 
as, in the present state of our knowledge, are available for compa- 
rative purposes. Any traits of this kind which we may inadver- 
tently omit, will be noticed in our final recapitulation. 

“© Preliminary remarks on the genera Trowth, structure and analysis 9 
lnnguages,"—ante Vol. ili. p. 637 raga : 
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THR ETHNOLOGY OF SOUTW EASTERN ASIA. 
Sect. |. General physica! characteristics af fhe region, 


In investigating the range and numbers of the different tribes 
who inhabit Sumatra," we remarked that the best mode ot describ- 
ing the whole island, would be by considering it as a series of 
river districts. The ethnological influence of rivers is so great, 
ea aaa in rude ages, that they ought to arrest our attention 

, any thing else, when considering the probable directions of 
migration and the connections of races. In all parts of the 
Indian Archipelago, save the inost highly civilized and fertile, 
they regulate the distribution of its human inhabitants, It is on 
their banks only that considerabla communities exist, and their 
courses and ramilications are in general those of the streams of 
population also. The thinly peopled regions of Ultraindia p 
sent the same phenomenon, and there must have been a time 
when China and India had no other routes for man through their 
dense jungle but the rivers, and no population save a succession 
of petty tribes scattered along these primeval highways of races. 
Tt ia only in advanced stages of civilization that rivers lose this 
supreme ethnological importance. Tho earth passes more and 
more fully under the dominion of man, natural obstacles to 
communication are overcome by the growth of arts and the spread 
of population, and the separate tribes of each river, once perhaps 
a5 numerous as its branches, merge, by successive agglomerations, 
into single nations, whose limits may include many basins and 
parts Of besihe. This has taken place to a considerable extent in 
south eastern Asia, but the influence of its rivers still predominates, 
and in order fully to understand the present distribution of its 
imhabitants, and to assist our une into their primitive connec- 
tions, it is necessary to advert to them. We must not he understood 
to give an exclusive, but only the highest, importance to rivers. 

ifferent portions of the same basin ure sometimes ceparated by 
barriers impassable to rude tribes, and ctlinic hivhwaysa often 
connect adjacent basins, ‘The entire physical geography of'a regi 
is the only sound basis for its ethnology. But the distribution of 
mountains is chiefly important as it determines the size and 
directions of vallies and plains. The drainage embraces the whole 
disposition of the land and includes the mountains, und, asa general 
law, liable however to many striking exceptions, the different parts 
of egch basin are more closely connected with each other than 
with the adjacent basins, 

The river system of the tonic region is one of the most remark- 
able in the world. Its unity is as distinctly marked as that of the 
monosyllabic languages, and its limits are ie exactly coincident 
with those of the latter. The Irawadi and the Hoang-ho are its 
great eastern and western members, and between them are the 

* Journ. Ind. Arch, Vol. ii? p. 355, 
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Saluen, Mekong and Yang-tse-kiang, with the included or secon- 
dary basins of the Menam, Song-ka and Hong-kiang. The 
rincipal rivers either, as in the South-west or Ultraindian division, 
by direct courses, or, as in the East or Chinese division, by very 
bat e+, Paoli carry us up to a country on the west of the 
monosyllabic region in which they all approach each other. If 
we take the head of the Yang-tse-kiang as the centre or apex of 
this land of origin or upper river region, we see that the region 
in question in nearly a quadrant ofa circle with a radius of about 
20° of lat. and with the coast, from Mergui (12° N.) to the head 
of the Yellow Sea, agreeing roughly with its are. The northern 
bonndary both of the Burmah-Chinese region and of the land of 
origin of its rivers, is well defined by the long mountuin range 
which begins in the Nan-shan in Tangut, the southern extremity 
of Mongolia, and extends to the head of the Gulf of Leatong, 
eoparating it from Mongolia and Tangusia, The southern boun- 
dary of the land of origin is formed by the Himalaya, and it is to 
the circumstance of this vast longitudinal range being interrupted 
on the 8. E. confines of Tibet by the transverse system that forms 
the Ultraindian peninsulas, that the divergence of the eastern 
rivers is owing. This transverse system begins further north in 
the great Chinese meridional system consisting of the Yun-lin 
and the allied northern ranges, by which the Hoang-ho is forced 
far north to the Shan Gajar or boundary range, and the Yang-tse- 
kiang south to the borders of Yun-nan. In the narrow s 
between the eastern extremity of the Himalaya and the southern 
extremity of the Yun-ling, the valleys of the Zangbo, Sualuen, 
Me-kong and Yang-tse-kiang are compressed. From this 
point the Yang-tse-kinng becomes involved in the longitudinal 
ranges that reappear on the eastwanl, and is forced by them 
towards the Yellow Sea. The whole lower region, or that beyond 
the place of convergence, presents two well marked divisions. The 
eastern, or Chinese, consisting of the basina of the Hoang-ho and 
Yang-tse-kiang, to the eastward of the Yun-ling range and its 
northern branches; and the southern or Ultraindian, consisting of 
the basins of the other principal rivers, and having the Assam chai 
as their landward or northern boundary. The indentation of the 
Gulf of Tonkin coincides with the divergence of the two divisions. 
It is in the region occupied by the closely approaching upper 
basins, lying west of the Yun-ling and north of the Assam and 
Himalaya system, that we must seek for the cause of the resem- 
blance between the languages of the Irawadi and those of: the 
Hoang-ho, This mountain land, with the eastern and southern 
divisions of the lower region proceeding from it, is at once 
united and insulated by nature. From the angle formed by 
the approximation of the Himalaya and Yun-ling systems, the 
compressed river courses again diverge, ascending to the west 
and north west through the elevated basins between the mountain 
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anges of eastern Tibet; the Zangbo draining the great longitudinal 
valley between the Himalayas and the Zang to its head m N 
to the north west of Dhawalagiri me not far to the east of the 
sacred lakes of Manas Sarowar and Rawan Rhada, the upper 
extremity of the Indus basin ; the Saluen probably flowing sb 
the middle of this elevated region and bending west round 
eastern extremities of the Zang and Shaot Gangri chains; the 
Mekong draining the tract between the northern watershed of the 
Saluen and the great chain of the Kulkun;* andthe Yang-tse-kiang 
eacending the basin between that range and the Bain Khara 
Oola by which it se ro from the u pper basin of the Hoang-ho. 
On the other side of the long mountain chain of the aoe 
Kulkun which forms the north and north western boun 
thar vee the vast and desert plateau of Gobi.t Within the bou 
are the cold and elevated deserts of Katchi and Ehor, 
tee by the chains of Khorand Zaga Dabahu. By Gobi, 
sweeping for about 1,800 miles and with a mean breadth 
between 300 and 400 miles from Manchuria in the N. E, 
near rom Ae weneen curve of mite seigeres lg Soy the Bolor, 
oangho region is se ion 
= the ere ae ingen te plateaus and valligo } lng 
ing to the central mountain system of Asin—or that extend 
from the north of the Bolor through the Kian-shan or Cele 
mountains, the Altai and the Yablonoi. The Himalaya seperate 
it from the Gangetic basin. The chief links between it and the 
inhahitable part of the continent are on the 8. W., where it abuts 
on Bengal and the N. E. where it abuts on Manchuria. The 
natural iers to communication are however considerable at 
both points. 
The directions of the primitive migrations in this region must have 
* It must be 
gu a ce een cr ci ee 
or 
only drain the 8. E extremity, of the Tibetan tat hypodermic Mekong 
"The remarkable feature ofthe table-land ts the deacrt ofthe Great Gobi i 





small stones or sand, and ot a great distance from one another there are low hills 
deatitate of wood and water; Pod cing ah pe cahar is alent 4000 feet above the sea, 


but it is intersected from west to east maimed Shamo, or 
the "' Bea of Sand," which is also mix ber ealt. salt West from it lies the I Han-Hai, 
the “ Dry Sea,” & barren plain of shifting sand blown. In ridges. Here, oa 
in all deserts, the summer sun is scorching, the winter's eld erable, All the 
sins of M Mongolia mre intensely eold, because the : hills to the north are toe low te 
een them from the polar blast, and, bei being higher than the Siberian de 
ure ety igo pePsorer at in the year free from frost Le snow, vet it ls no 
enough to prever from ng pasture, Sandy deserts ¢ that of the 
Great Gobi oceupy much of the conn thofthe Chinese branches of the 
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t ¥ opi ie ta the land of origin of these Liat 
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been from the dreary and inhospitable margin of the great central 

lateau, to the fertile and genial vallies and plains of the lower 
basins on the east and south, That the eastern tribes should have 
attained the earliest and greatest development was a necessary 
result of the greater size and fertility and tho more temperate 
limate of the alluvial plains of the Hoang-ho and Yang-tse- 
hima 

The secondary districts of the Hong-kiang or Canton river and 
the Tonkin, intermediate between the Me-kong and Yang-tse- 
kiang, appear as an isolated tract separating the sonthern from 
the eastern divisions. They probably originally derived their 
population from the basins of the bounding rivers, and in early ages 
they must long have been occupied by tribes disconnected with 
those of the latter. 

The other districts not included in any of the t basins are the 
following—lIst, the insular chain of Hainam; 2nd, the eastern or 
oceanic face of the marginal Anam range, forming the whole 
of Anam and part of Tonking; Ord, the 5S. W. or oceanic 
face of the marginal chaint of Pantiamo; 4th, the Malayan 
Peninsular chain, to which may be added the small basin of 
the Taveay river immediately t6 the north of the last proper 
peninsular basin, that of the Tenasserim. 

The region as a whole presents, first, the western elevated plateaus 
having a general slope from north to south and from west to east, 
separated by chains of mountains rising above the srow line, having 
an exceedingly cold climate during the winter months, and a hot 
one in summer when the southern vallies are warm and their vege- 
tation luxuriant, but the plateaus arid and covered with clouds 
of dust, like the vast desert which lies behind them on the north. 
The vallies and fertile parts of the plateaus are covered with grasa, 
in some places luxuriant, in most scanty, No trees are to be seen, 
and the higher regions of the mountains present only snow, opeer 
and rocks. Beyond this the land slopes more rapidly on the east 
and south towards the Pacific and Indian Oceans, but this slope 
is at first only indicated by the rapid descent of rivers in deep 
vallies, for great mountain chains, rising far above the snow 
line and the highest ranges of the table land, are so closely packed 


vlna te a success | tlated bes 
t teelf te Oceanic basin. In the other these are uni 
into ona basin and communicate with the Ocean by a common mouth. The 
ethnographic influence of these two systema must always difler, but this difference 
varies with the civilisation, 
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that no plains or plateans exist. To the south of the opposing 
great depressions of the Bramahputra and Yang-tse-kiang,* the 
eastern chains diverge, spreading themselves, on the one side, 
over Yun-nan and by the Nang-lin nearly to Chusan and down 
the eastern margin of the Ultraindian Peninsula along the China 
sea, and throwing out, on the other side, the chains of Burmah, Laos 
and the Malay Peninsula. The northern alpine system ndvances 
into China, a land of great mountain ranges, basins and plains, slop- 
ing to the Pacific. Thig eastern slope retaining its northern latitude 
has, for the most part, a temperate climate but with heat and cold 
in excess, owing to its lying on the margin of the great mass of Asia. 
The western mountain land is cold but in general covered with trees 
save in the north. The vallies towards the east are fertile. The 
southern slope in its upper part assimilates to the aspect and climate 
of the northern alpine land, but to the south the climate rapidly 
becomes tropical, and the whole region is covered with forest. The 
region as a whole presents every aspect of surface and climate :— 
in the north west, clevated and arid deserts, the moving and 
scorching sands of many parta of which are only laid by the intense 
cold of winter; in the east and south, plains nearly at the sea level 
and of great fertility; in the north, snow cov mountains with 
lacial vallies; in the south, chains clothed to their summits with 
: jungle. 
se gy tenet raged orgy Mee i Hramahputra-Ganget! ne 
Aligy teamtonrreeyignt wy : ete e-™ 
action thee jbisivatinntn \clovuteig freer tema to I geri raleed the 


great chains of Asia aml gave the general direction to the continent. This trans- 
verse elevation ls continued In Ultreind the Malay F be 
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Bact.3. Janer, Middle and Outer er Oceanic Divisions. Thsir influence on 
inhabiting them. Tefluence of the region on } 
and is Intermirture with mai: 
For ethnographical arrangement the Hoangho-Gangetic region 

may, in accordance with the differences in climate and aspect 

which we have before indicated, be divided into certain districts 
marked out by strong physical characteristics. The first is the 
inner or central division, the mountainous plateau of Tibet, 
including a portion of the western margin of China. This division 
is about 4,000 feet above the level of the sea in its northern part 
where it joins the great Asiatic plateau. In the south where the 

Penge, ted the Himalaya begins to be felt, it is 11,000 to 12,000 

feet in h basin 





: ight. At its western extremity, where the Zangbo basin 
meets that of the Indus and its trans-Himalayan tributaries in the 
locality of the sacred lakes, it rises to 17,000 feet. The most 
fertile and accessible part of the region is the narrow southern 
depression included between the Himalaya on the 8. and the Kara 
Koram and Zang chains on the N., descending on both sides 0 as 
to form the upper basin of the Zangbo on the east and that of the 
Indus on the west. The middle part of this division consists of 
dreary plateaus, at some places 10,000 feet above the sea, inclosed 
between mountain chains rising 3,000 to 4,000 feet above them. 
The W. and N. portion be'ween the Karakorum-Zang chain and 
the Kuenlun, is very little known. The north eastern portion or 
the upper basin of the Hoang-ho, between the ranges of Bain 
Khara Oola and Kilian-shan, is also traversed by lofty mountains 
but they are separated by plateaus of considerable extent. With 
the exception of some portions of the basin of the Zangpo, the 
whole region is dreary and inhospitable in the extreme. The 
south eastern portion of the division also contains plateaus, bat 
as we advance to the east and south east, the mountain chains 
converge till the whole country becomes a vast and lofty highland, 
consisting of great chains running to the 8. E., the deep central 
vallies between which give an outlet to all the rivers of the region 
save the Hoang-ho. 

Between this portion of the second or middle division and the 
inner one there is no well defined demarcation. The eastern p 
is a great are of mountainous country, extending from the northern 
line of the Hoang-ho nearly to Ava, and embracing S. E. Tibet, the 
eastern part of the province of Kansuh, the western part of Shensi 
the greater part of Szechuen, all Yanan and the northern part of 
Burmah. From the upper basin of the Hoang-ho to the southern 
extremity of Yunnan. it is above 700 miles in length and about 
240 miles in breadth. Amongst the western chains is the Mangli 
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which has the Yang-tse-kiang (Kin-sha-hiang) on its eastern side, 
and the Me-kong (Lachn) on its western. ‘This chain must be very 
high as a great part of it is always covered with snow. Many of 
the passes are 10,000 to 11,000 feet in height, and in some places 
the summits are su to rise to feet. The great castern 
chain is the Yun-ling which extends from the Pe-lin grange into 
Yunnan, the Yang-tse-kiang finding a passage in a great depression 
across it on the north of that province. Savein this depressivn 
and the lower parts of the vallies of tributaries which here 
join it from the north, the alpine tract appears to be, for the most 
part, uninhabitable from snow, barrenness and steepness. But in 
some districts inany of the vallies are hot in summer and inhabitable 
all the year round. 

The western portion of the middle division consists of the Hima- 
layan range,—about 1,500 miles in length and with a probable 
average breadth of about 100 miles,—by which the eastern alpine 
land is continued without interruption to the mountains which 
immemorially formed the grand ethnic boundary between Turan 
and Iran, 

The outer or oceanic division comprises the remainder of the 
fegion, the enstern or Chinese, the south or Anam Burmese dis- 
tricts, and the west or Cis-Himalayan portion of the Gangetic* 
basin. Its chief features are the great alluvial plains of the principal 

ins, the long mountain chains which divide the south western 
ones, and the numerous ranges which traverse the Chinese provin- 
ces to the west and south of the Great Plain. One of the most 
remarkable of all the mountain chains is the Malayan, which 
advances from the continent and extends for 540 miles into the 
southern ocean. The castern face of the region thus acquires an 
oer eoue extension, for Pekin near its N.E. extremity is in 
40: N.L., while Singapore almost touches the equator. The whole 
of the oceanic division contains lands eminently adapted for the 
habitation of man. It is abundantly watered, its alluvial plains 
are capable of containing an enormous population, the great rivers 
which traverse themi compel and favour internal communication, 
and the far divergent basins are again united by the highway of the 
ocean. It is far however from presenting a surface tending to the 
rapid amalgamation of its human races. It contains twelve great 
and innumerable smull cthnic districts, for from the alpine land 
nimerous mountain chains diverge or are continued, which extend 
to the ocean, and in the east carry far into the oceanic division 
many peaks, perpetually covered with snow. By these ranges 
the pluins of the lurge rivers are secluded from each other, But 
we must look more eloscly on the features of the whole region 
as affecting ethnic movements, 


* [nt this | include the Bromahputra basin 
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A region of which the physical features are so strongly nfarked 
must always have powerfully influenced the distribution, movements 
and condition of the human families located in it, .As in all other 
parts of the world, this influence must have been gradually 
modified as population and development progressed. The existence 
of extremely rode tribes in different parts of the region, the little 
atlvancement which the Tibetan, eastern Tartarian and N. E, 
Asinn tribes have made, independently of their acquisitions from 
China and India, the barbarity of the oldest Indonesian tribes, and, 
above all, the very aia se of the Chinese and Ultraindian 
languages, compared with those of the surrounding races, lead us 
to fhe acbreuoe that the tribes of the present families which first 
inhabited 8. E. Asia were ruder than the rudest of the peoplés 
which now encompass it. In the first era of their history they 
must have slowly spread down the mountain vallies and 
through the dense forests of the middle region. After they first 
entered the river basins of the outer division, numerous scattered 
families and scanty tribes would long continue to occupy each 
lateral or secondary basin. We cannot conjecture when arts 
first arose, but until they did, the whole region must have contained 
almost innumerable separate ethnic locations, Amongst the 200,000 
square miles of Alps of which the western part of China consists, 
rude savages might be enclosed for an indefinite number of ages 
betas any anne jee ‘Z ints the ery and more nies land. 

né great plains of the lower basins would o 2 thar progress 
to the eastern shores, because they continued anti a reset period 
to be overspread with marshes, while the obstructions in the 
rivers prevented their offering a free outlet to the vast bodies of 
water from time to time poured down from the upper regions 
and inundated the low lands. The geography of a large part of 
the region is too imperfectly known to enable us to examine the 
details of its ethnic influences. But the leading characteristics are 
easily seized. The inner and middle regions not only, as a whole, 
form an enormous barrier between middle Asia and the southern 
and eastern plains, but by the extraordinary reticulations of the 
mountain chains which rise above the table land or are pressed 
. er so as to leave hardly room for vallies, each district 
within the mountains is surrounded by barriers of its own. Even 
now, with all the aids of civilisation, the routes by which China 
ean be reached from the valley of the Zangbo are full of difficulties 
and dangers. Between the upper basin of the Hoang-ho and the 
Zangbo several chains of steep and icy mountains have to be crossed. 
The pssage of one of them occupies twenty days, and the whole 
journey over these ranges and the bleak and snowy steppes between 
them, can only be accomplished by considerable companies, and 
with a sacrifice of life. The routes across the mountain band to the 
east of Tibet are still more formidable, for in addition to the great 
elevation of the chains, they are worn full of terrific ravines and 
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chasms, by the numerous rivers which issue from them. The 
snowy a of the Himalaya, again, forms a barrier between the 
valley of the Za and that of the Ganges which must have 
been insurmountable in the earlier ages of the Tibetan tribya. A 
large portion of the outer division, as we have seen, consists of 
prolongations of the middle mountain chains, with most extensive 
ramifications. The whole eastern and southern land indeed is com- 
pacted of bands and groups of mountain chains, China, notwith- 
standing its two long vallies and the great N. E. plain, is mountai- 
nous for two thirds of its surface, and Ultraindia is almost wholly 
composed of a succession of ranges of lower elevation. The great 
highways must have long continued to be separated from each other. 
The infand valley of the Hoang-ho, where it flows southward 
between the provinces of Shanst and Shensi, must have been cut 
off from the low lands of Pichili on the east,—with which it still 
communicates by a single route,—and from the basin of the Yang- 
tse-kiang on the south, while separated by similar barriers from its 
upper basins between the Khilian-shan and Eevee Liason: The 
central valley of the Yang-tee-kiang must have been insulated during 
the greater part of its eastern course between the Nang-lin 
mountains on the south and the Yun-ling, Tapa-ling and Pe-ling 
on the north. The southern maritime provinces must have 
presented several ethnic districts divided from each other by 
considerable obstacles, and totally secluded from the valley of the 
Yang-tse-kiang behind them. Even now there appear to be only 
three sp y which the Nang-lin chain is crossed. The valley 
of the Ton-kin :iver must also have been isolated from those of the 
Canton river, the Yang-tee-kiang and the Mekong. All these 
districts must have retained Set ar degree of ethnic independence 
long after the numerous subordinate or incladed ones were united, 
Amongst the mountainous regions between them many tribes must 
still longer have continued to * secluded. There are still numerous 
remnants in the Nang-lin and all the other ranges of 8. E. Asia 
that lie to the south and weat of the Yang-tse-kiang. 

The -western or inner division is chiefly sooupied the Tibetan 
tribes who possess the whole of the great trans-Himalayan depres- 
sion which slopes westward to the margin of the Hindu-Khush, 
forming the transalpine basin of the Indus, and eastward to the 
unknown point where the basin of the Zangbo bends south and 
sends its waters into the basin of the Brahmaputra or of the 
Irawadi. ' have even extended to the §. East and entered the 
upper part of the eastern basin of the Brahmaputra where they are 
them have spread over the basin of the lenges, although they are 

have spread over the basin of the Ganges, althot are 
now chiefly confined to the Himalayas, the indian hen 
of the Brahmaputra. In the basin of the Brahmaputra they are 
blended with allied tribes of the Mayama family. ude T 
tribes of nomadic predacious habits, known in Tibet chiefly under 
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the generic name of Kham and in China under that of Si-fan, are 
epread over all Tibet to the northward of the depression of the 
Indus and Zangbo, and eastward along the greater part of the 
¢astern margin of the inner division to a considerable distance 
within the boundaries of the Chinese Provinces.* They probably 
come in contact with the inner tribes of the Brahmaputra and 
Irawadi basins, and are intermixed wi h the most westerly Chinese 
tribea and the Mangolian tribes who chiefly occupy the northern 
and N.E. portions of Tibet. | : 

The ethnology of the E. middle division is very obscure, and will 
probably prove to be of extraordinary interest. In a region of 
which a great portion is inaccessible from lofty mountains and 
snow, many of the inhabited districts must still be secluded. 

‘umerous petty tribes must retain their ancient independence and 
their aboriginal languages and manners, and it is probable that 
amongst the former some will be found intermediate between the 
Chinese, the Burmese and the Tibetan. This region promises to 
be the richest for ethnological discoveries of any that yet remains 
unexplored in Asia, or perhaps in the world. All the S. E. Asian 
tribes appear to meet in it. On the south the upper division of 
Burmeh and the Chinese province of Yun-nan are caown to con- 
tain many rude tribes akin to the Burmese and the Lau and all or 
most of the Turanian races who now occupy the lower basins of the 
rivers which descend through this region must have been derived 
from it. The great provinces of Sze-chuen and Kan-suh are also 
known to contain rude tribes, and the languages of even the more 
civilised communities of the latter are peculiar.t In the western pe 
of these provinces the Kham or Sifan of Mongolian habits, and the 
true Mongol tribes of the Mongfan and Kukunor Tartars meet the 
Chinese tribes. In the 8. the Monefan are in contact with the 
most northerly tribe of the Irawadi basin, the Khanung. The 
civilised Chinese have pushed themselves into all the more open 
and fertile ey: of ie western Provinces. It is through the 
Province of Kan-suh that the great trading route lies which con- 
nects China with Western Asia, and the movements along which 
on in all eres have affected the distribution of the tribes of mid- 

The outer division is occupied by the great bulk of the Chinese 
atop in its eastern section nat age ty ec ofthe Peiho, Hoang-ho, 
Yang-tee-kiang and Hong-kiang, the subject Mongol tribes extend- 
ing along the northern boundary. The 8. W. section is occupied by 
the Anamese in Tonkin and Anam, the Muong and Mor in the 
mountains grrr, Mire rion from the valley of the Mekong ; 
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to Chinese writers of the eastern Tibetan dialects approximate 
to the Chinese. sali 
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Chong, Ka or Panong in the lower part of the Mekong basin * ; the 
lau under the variousnames of Lolos, Lawa, Lau, Thai, Siam, Shyan 
or Shan, Ahom [A-sam, or A-syanAands beingconvertible] Khamti, 
&e, extending from their native seat in Yun-nan over the 
greater part of the basin of the Mekong, the entire basin 
of the Menam, the adjacent portions of the Malay Peninsula, 
and the upper and much of the middle portions of the basins 
of the Saluen and Trawadi, and a portion of the basin of the 
Brahmaputra; the Karen,t Red Karen, Palong or Zabaing, 
Ka-kyen, Khanung, Singphu, Khaku and other tribes in the basin 
of the Saluen and the eastern and partially in the southern basin 
of the Irawadi; the Khyeng, Burmese, Rakhaing (Arrakan) 
Khumi, Kyau, Mag, Shindu, Bongju, Kuki, Manipuri tribes, 
Kechari and Naga in the basin of the Irawadi and Koladan and 
partly in that of the Brahmaputra; the Garo, Khye or Kasia, 

occh, Bodo, Dhimal, Kichak, Tharu, Denwar, Poll , Boksar, 
Mikir, Mishmi, Abor, Miri, Bibor, Barkan, Simong, Dhupla, 
Akha, Lhop, Kusunds, Chepang, Rongbo or Serpa, Lepeha, 
Ekthumbe or Limbu, Kiranti, Murmi, Newar, Juruja Sunwar, 
Gurung, Magar, and several other Himalayan tribes on the 
northern side of the Gangetic basin, and the Gond, Kol, Khond, 
and Rajmahali on the south.} 

sad the ely | | i 
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The more primordial relations of these tribes to each other 
and to the other races of mankind are indicated by their languages. 
Seizing on the broader features we observe that the Chinese, Anam 
and Lau languages form an eastern linguisticr roup. The Bur- 
mese and the adjacent languages akin to it have many of the 
characteristics of this group, but by strongly marked traits the 
pass decidedly into the postpositional class of language whieh 
retains a slightly tonic and highly monosyllabic character 
in the basin of the Irawadi, throws off the tones without becomin 
accentual or harmonic in the Tibetan, is developed in its full 
harmony and dissyllabie tendency in most of the old Indian, 
old N. European, Middle Asian and Aino-Japanesian members, 
assumes & more complex phonetic character tending to flexiong in 
the American, the N.E. and some of the N. and W, Asian, ancient 
European, and, still further developed by tribes of a higher abstract 
ower, obtains the flexional and intellectual organism which 
leguege presents amongst the Iranian tribes which preserve post- 
flexion. 

The later archaic and historical relations cannot be adverted to 
here without anticipating numerous details which will find their 
proper place in the ethnography of each division and district, 

e shall therefore postpone this until our concluding review, and 
at present merely offer a few general remarks on the distribution 
of the existing races. 

The influence of the region in producing physiological and mental 
varieties is a subject demanding much deeper enquiry than I have 
been able to give toit, There seems obviously however to be a 
difference in this respect between the inner plateaus and the oceanic 
division. The harsher Turanian organism of the former is accom- 
panied by a greater intellectual dullness. The southern and 
eastern basins display a considerable variety in mental culture and 
character as well as physiognomy. I am not prepared to say 
that this is so striking a3 to sanction the adoption of the stron 

nions respecting the comparatively great influence of location, an 
the small ethnic effect of intermixture of blood, which although not 
decidedly maintained in the introductory portions of Dr Prichand’s 
works, pervade every. volume of his able and learned Researches 
and colour his views of the ethnology’ of most regions in the world. 
It rather appears that the influence of a region depends greatly 
on the state of development which a tribe has attained when | 
enters it. A tribe that leads the life of animals, wandering about 
naked and houseless, and subsisting mired on raw food, must 
be much affected by external agencies. It is easy to conceive 
that such a tribe passing from a espe region into a hot and 
humid valley in the lower districts of Africa, might undergo far 
greater changes than a civilised Arab or European would. It 
i$ easy to conceive that such a tribe possessed of a Turanian 
physioguomy might be preserved unchanged for thousands of 
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years in the Asiatic table land, because there is everything there to 
revent mental culture and produce permanence and uniformity. 
ut we must pause hefore adenisting Ste the Turanian physiog- 

nomy is proper to such regions, and the negro to the African. 
should hesitate to believe that an English race would be physically 
transformed into negroes in the one region or into Mongols in the 
other, however prolonged their residence, provided the blood 
remained pure. It must have been a mere accident, humanly 
speaking, that the progenitor of the Turanian family,—by whatever 
influences of “ep azraphy, the tendency to the form trans- 
mitted to him from his forefathers was originally given, and 
wherever these influences first operated,—happened to be located 
in a particular part of the globe which favoured the spread of the 
race over the eastern and northern regions, and not over the south- 
western. Hitherto it appears that the different 2 are very 
persistent in climates and regions that differ widely. The physiog- 
nomy of the Laplander and the Mongol may be found in India 
and in the Indian Archipelago. The snows of Lapland and of 
Greenland have not affected the colour of the Turanian hair, which 
remains as black in the latter and in some tribes of the former 
as amongst the Chinese, the Malays and the 8. American tribes. 
The type common to New Zealand, America and China must have 
been preserved, during several thousands of years, under all the 
climatic changes presented by the regions over which different 
tribes must have been diffused, before this type spread itself to 
points so remote from each other as those in which it is now found. 
I am inclined to give much greater importance to intermixture 
of blood than Dr Prichard his done. He has systematically 
depreciated the influence of this great transforming power. But 
as the subject cannot be entered on incidentally in the mode in 
which my high respect for him requires, I will not at present 
advance any positive opinion on its bearing on 8. E. Asian ethno- 
logy, but eapgee’ ied attention to the ee the Turanian 
Pp yaiogn srnomy exhi He the grestest chang when its tribes approach 
those belonging to the other types, or are placed in rexicca where 
they are exposed to the contact of foreigners. In the middle of 
Asia they have always been in great measure secluded. On their 
— = yom frontier ~ ee ls and A ae gras march with 
ple of the same type,— the Chinese,—and they passimpercentibl 
fata them. On the west and south-west the “Tarantan ig “ 
contact with Indo-European, Semitic and Indo-African races, and 
I think it will be found that wherever this contact has lasted long, 
a oso has been wrought and naw varieties resulted. It is 
impossible that different races can come together in the same district 
lh, without a process of assimilation commencing which 
to person, language and manners, in a word to every thing 

ouman, They may @ kept apart in a greater or less degree, ne 
for a longer or shorter paid, by geographical obstacles and by 
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this than of climatic changes. The same phenomena are seen in 
southern India where the ancient Indo-African featares have evi- 
dently been dies changed by settlers or invadersfrom 8. W. Asia 
or northern India.* 

Although I shall not attempt to decide what amount of influence 
the physical geography of 8, E. Asia has exerted on the forms of 
the tribes who inhabit it, I may draw attention to the striking con- 
trasts which the region presents under the combined influences of 
physical geography and of race. The differences in habits and cnl- 
ture that are observable appear indeed to be mainly the result of dif- 
ferences in the physical geography of the region. The inner divi- 
sion of desolate plateaus and frigid mountains, forming a projection 
of the elevation of Central Asia, and separated from the southern 
lands and the genial southern winds by a snowy barrier having 
in many places an absolute height of five miles, faces a vast an 
dreary desert and is only connected with the inhabited lands 
beyond by, long and perilous paths which admit of a slight inter- 
course, southern ocean, with its arms the navigable rivers, 
embraces all the outer division, connects its great industvtal com- 
munities with each other and with those of foreign countries, 
mitigates the cold diffused from the mountainous middle division 
and its offsetts, and in the more southern districts produces a mild 
tropical climate, in which warmth and moisture are more genially 
blended than in any other region, where the Turanian needs not to 
swathe himself in sheeps skins or woolen,and seek a meagre subsis- 
tence by driving his hungry herds over freezing wastes from one 
scant and treeless oasis to another, but, careless of all covering 
save what civilisation imposes, may lounge beneath apelin 
trees laden with food, and get, with little toil, an abundant va- 
riety of fruits end game in the teeming forest and an exhaustless 
supply of fish in the sea. In whatever direction we descend from 
the table land to the sea, a series of strong contrasts presents itself. 
In the north <4 is pinched and meagre, and the mind 
reflects the character of man’s outer life and of nature. In the 
middle region the mountaineers support themselves in vallies sur- 
© If the influence of climate prove to be aopposedd | 
hen become 8 question whether in the a iale ania tea Tu be of tl 
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rounded by everlasting snow by a scanty culture, transport their 
goods over difficult paths and snowy passes on the backs of sheep 
and yaks, and cross the torrents by rattans suspended over deep 
and rugged chazms.* In the jungles of the outer region and the 
lower parts of the middle, the more barbarous nomadic forest tribes 
live under trees or in temporary hovels made of a few branches and 
leaves, while the more advanced cultivate clearings which they 
change every few years, shifting their abode with thetr plantation, 
or living for mutual protection in villages, sometimes under a 
single roof. In the tropical south the remnants of the oldest races 
are still savages, and, in districts where food is scanty, more miser- 
able than the partially civilised Kham. Even in the most genial 
and luxuriant districts they are comparatively barbarous when they 
have remained sparse and secluded. The interiors of the Malay 
Peninsula and of many other districts in Ultraindia are only less 
thinly inhabited than the plateaus of Tibet, and being covered with 
dense forests anc capable of culture, may be considered as affording 
atill more striking contrasts to the Chinese lands of the outer divi- 
sion, where the vallies are all inhabited, the mountain sides in many 
places terraced and cultivated, and where,in the N.E., one con- 
tinuous plain of about 200,000 square miles has been reclaimed 
from marshes by a gigantic system of drainage, and is now oc- 
cupied by nearly 190 millions of men. + It was in the severe but 
compara ively temperate climate of the inland vallies of the Hoang- 
ho and its tributaries to the west of this oceanic plain, and under the 
necessity of resisting the river invasions on their homes and fields, 
that the Chinese race appears to have received the original ten- 
dency to persevering and methodical industry, which enabled them 
ata later period to expel the waters from their ancient domain over 
the lower basin of the Hoang-ho. To make this lowland inhabi- 
table at all they had to enter on it in companies and begin with 
canals and embankments, and when the waters of the river rose 
and a great deluge overwhelmed the labours of villages and town- 
ships, the whole nation was compelled to unite in draining the 
land, clearing the rivers and making deep canals to prevent the 
recurrence of a similar calamity. Thus were the Chinese, like the 
Babylonians and Egyptians, forced precociously into the highest 
industrial development. It was not race, but compulsory contests 
with mar-hes and river deluges, that excited labour of mind 
and body, and raised mankind from the sloth and stu; idity of 
barbarism to the activity and intelligence of civilisation. When we 
pasa from the inner to the outer division on the east and south east, 
instead of finding man in a few tents or yurts sprinkled at great 
intervals over bare and bleak plateaus or in forest lairs hardly 
better or more abundant than those of wild beasts, we sec him 


Sn ee ibid gave 177,008,000. 
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congregated by thousands in commodions houses, protected against 
the weather, aad pursuing all the varied arts of etvilisation: ‘Tha 
agricultural communities instead of being cooped in small numbers 
in narrow vallies between lofty mountains, and unable to visit each 
other without great exertion and some risk of life, are now seen 
spreading without interruption and in millions along far extending 
basins and wide plains. While foreign merchants, with infinite 
labour end peril, carry their wares across deserts and over snowy 
mountains to seek the few and poor customers of the inner division, 
the native merchants of the outer gather vast supplies of commodi- 
ties from a wide circuit, by great rivers, canals and roads, while the 
sea unites them to every other maritime country in the world, 
brings to their warehouses purchasers from abroad, and enables 
them to send their cargoes to Sitent markets, 

The nomades of the table land having a wide range, meeting in 
the summer pasture lands, occasionally associating for agression 
or defence, and affected by the ethnic movements and influences 
incident to Brest steppes, are necessarily raised above the extreme 
barParity which the possibility of entire seclusion often causes in 
wandering forest families. But neither in the inver nor middle 
divisions has civilisation ever been indigenous. 'The Tibetan tribes 
beyond the basins of the Zangbo and Indus, and the hundreds of 
forest tribes spread along every mountain band and group from 
the Himalaya to Gunung Blumut in Johore and to the extremity 
of the Anamese chain, retain an ancient rudeness of manners and 
art, and the more cultured appear to have obtained their compara- 
tiveadvancement either from external influences or from having 
themselves been congregated in vallies before they were driven to 
the mountains by other tribes. The Tibetan culture has a Mid- 
Asian, chiefly a rade Turkish, basis, but the higher civilization of 
the valley of the Zangbo is mainly Chinese, overlaid with Budhism. 
Nothing can be clearer than that civilisation has not descended from 
Tibet or any other ree of the eastern table land toChina. All that 
is in advance of the ancient development and arts common to all 
Eastern Asia, and nearly to the whole Turanean race throughout 
the Old World, has been elaborated in the dense communities of 
China, aided, it may be, by influences from the west. : 

__ Those communities which still occupy the upper portions of the 
Ultraindian vallies represent the ancient civilisation of eastern Asia. 
ae have acquired much from the influences of the cutee divicloe, 

6y preserve primitive arts and habits. It is in plains 
and vals of the Oveanic division that all advance on the primitive 
civilisation has been made.* In the great plains of China alone 
Tibetans have descended om the north ints tbe upper part of de ta ft 


the Irawadi. thelr influence westward into the basin of 
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does this appear to have been mainly indigenous. In the western 
plains the culture has, in great measure, been of Chinese, Indian, 
and western origin. The number of foreign settlers must at all times 
have been small and incapable of affecting a change in the physical 
character or language of the native races, save in India, Arracan 
and the rest of the western seabord. The tribes that have been 
successively subjected to the civilising influences of the Oceanic dis- 
tricts, appear to have all been offsetts from the nalive races of the 
interiour.* There has probably been much displacement and mix- 
ture. Amongst the existing hill tribes there are doubtless remnants 
of races once in possession of the vallics, as the Kyens azsert them- 
selves to have been of that of the Irawadi before the advance of the 
Mayama people down the basins of the Koladan and Irawadi. At 
present the most im epee of the civilis:d races in possession of the 
wer plain; and vallies are the Chinese, preeminent amongst all the 
peoples of Eastern Asia for numbers and civilisation, and who for 
a long period have been slowly extending their population up the 
basins and into all the larger vallies of the middle division, 
gradually dis ing and separating the ancient tribes. No 
other of the world probably exhibits a similar advancement of 
& civilised race, under the} of population, from the plains 
into the heart of a vast alpine region. Their combination of 
lerprize with well disciplined an tient industry, gradually 
overcomes all physical impediments, for wherever any other race 
can find a footing and bare subsistence the Chinese can flourish, 
The advancement and civilisation of the Chinese, after their early 
discipline in contending with inundations, appears to have been 
pene owing to the size and intimate connection of their two 
great basins which have caused the growth and ultimate amalga- 
mation of populous and industrious nations. The southern division, 
on the othas hand, oh igen by mountain chains and its 
basins are comparatively small, wanting in compactness, and 
deficient in continuous yituvial tracts of great nn This has 
Re pepper oy reper gel 

B. EB pe of that ‘the Brahmaputra. The habits of these tribes have a: nder 
| to those of the inland lank-haired races of Indonesia. Such are the 


jr 


characteristic of some of the ruder lank-baired tribes of Sumatra, Borneo, the Phili- 
pines, Celebes, Ceram and the trons-Javan islands. 
The existence of Negro tribes In the Anam chain and In Formosa and the trace 
they have left of their ancient presence in Js in, When taken in connection with 
ir great extension in the western side of Ultraindia and Asionesia at o 
period und eilly anterl the advancement of E. Asian peoples into the 
» remder it , ead) 


themselves from the alpine land and descended into the outer basins found Negro 
tribes scattered over a lurge part of the shores of 8. E. Asia, 
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favoured the mutaal independence of tribes and clans, while the 
absence of fertile inland vallies or plains sufficiently sheltered, has 
exposed them to mutual depredations and to the pressure of the 
movements in China, thus retarding the development of civilised 
nations. Ultraindia in this respect has probably still a great re- 
semblance to the state of China three or four thousand years ago, 
Before population and cultivation had greatly extended, the nations 
of the different basins of China must have had relations to each 
other similar to those of the leading nations of Ultraindia at pre- 
eent. We do not find that these nations are spreading back into 
the interior like the Chinese. The Anamese are confined to the 
eastern marginal district and the lower and eastern part of the 
Mekong basin, the Siamese to the lower part of the Menam 
basin, and the Burmese to the middle and lower part of the Lrawadi 
basin, Numerous tribes and clans of the two latter races possess 
the greater part of Ultraindia, aud although acknowledging a 
nominal subjection to them, maintain o real independence. If 
European races had not entered the basin of the Indian Ocean, it 
is more probable that the Chinese, as they gradually increased in 
Yun-nan, would, by mere force of superior numbers and civilisa- 
gation, have possessed themselves of {Titeaindia, than that any of 
the nations of the latter would have effectually subdued and as- 
similated the others. The whole character of their civilisation leads 
to the conviction that all in which they are distinguished from 
the inland tribes of the same races, has been derived trom without 
in recent times, and has as yet had only a superficial influence 
on the great mass of the people and not a very deep oue on 
the classes that have been most affected by it. 
It must often have excited surprise that Ultraindia, situated 
between regions in which two of the highest civilisations of 
antiquity were attained, and possessing at least three districts well 
adapted for the location of large communities, should still be so 
backward. It is parily to be accounted for by the great elongation 
of the basins und by a large portion of them being of a hilly and 
mountainous character and inhalited by numerous hardy tribes, 
who can, without much difficulty, descend on the more civiiised 
nations of the southern plains. But the chief reason is to be found 
in facts of which we are apt to lose sight in the vague ideas of 
dense population, civilisation, riches and power, with which the 
generic names India and China have for so many ages ! 
associated in the European mind. The N. Chinese and N. 
Indian civilisations began almost in historical times to spread from 
two inland points, A long period elapsed before they took 
poeean of the three great basins, and the further extension of 
their power and influence has been greatly hindered not only by 
internal revolutions and foreign invasions, but by self im 
obstacles of a valigions sud polidde nature: Ate period so recent 
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as to be close on the historical, the only civilised people in the 
Chinese region appears te have been an inland tribe occupying the 
most northern district. Although the other nations of the H. 

ho early aha ane in its civilisation, it was only about 2.000 
years ago that its sway had extended to the sea. It was not, in all 
probability, till a comparatively recent period that the northern 
civilisation began to spread to the southward, and the amalgama- 
tion of the south with the north is an event not older than the rise 
of the Mahomedan religion. Thus although there have been 
nations in China from a remote period, therc has not been a united 
empire until recently, and internal wars, with the constantly re- 
curring necessity of resisting the Tartar and Tibetan tribes, have 
prevented the exercise of greater influence on Ultraindia. In 
India again the Iranian civilisation was long confined to a small 
district north of the Ganges, and ages must have elapsed before it 
extended eastward to the sea. 

The relative positions of the present Ultraindian races appear to 
be intimately connected with their most ancient locations and sub- 
sequent movements, for all these races and their languages are 
native to the region. They justify us in concluding that the Anam 
race in its most inner ancient seat was either placed between the 
the Lan tribes and the Chinese tribes of the 8. W. or came into its 
present location from the westward. There are some grounds for 

lieving that they extended at one time much farth-r to the west, 
perhaps across Ultraindia to the basin of the Brahmaputra, and it 
will probably prove that many of the tribes of the Iravwadi, 
including even the Mon, are more closely connected with them than 
with the Burmese.* The Lau race again bas evidently been in all 
eras to the eastward of the Mayama, and mach more closely allied 
to the Chinese. The language alone would prove this. The 
Mayama and the allied tribes of the Irawadi are as pecuslonelly 
connected, both by their present pogition and by their language, 
with the Tibetan and Tibeto-Gangetic tribes. There is no evidence 
of the Mayama family having occupied the Mekong or other 
eastern basins, and their primitive locality was probably the 8. E. 
extremity of the Tibetan table land, or some of the vallies in the 
great mountain mass at the head of the Irawadi and eastern Brah- 
maputra basins. There are still many distinct tribes towards the 
head of the former, and those known under the name of Khanung 
may prove to be closely allied to the Mayama family or interme- 
diate between them and the Tibetan, The Abor, Mishmi, Naga 
&e. appertain more distinctly to the Tibeto-Gangetic alliance. 
The Mavi family is at present the nearest link between this 

* The publication of a Mon vocabulary in an early somber of this Journal will 
ness of i sealons contributor, toe in possession of euthclent specimens of the Mon 
to enable me to determine its structure and ethnic alliances. 
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Sxot 3. Ethnic boundaries of the 8, FE, Asian races. 


The 8. E. Asian races have the following ethnic boundaries. On 
the N. E. the Chinese are bounded by the Korian and Tangusian 
tribes; along the northern margin of the Tibetan and Chinese 
wander Mongol tribes: on the north west the Tibetan are inter- 
mixed with Caslmerians and are in contact, but do not appear to 
intermix, with the tribes on the eastern skirts of the Hindu-knsah,and 
with the Turkish tribes on the north. The attractive land of India 
necessarily gives the south west and southern boundary a different 
character from that of the north west and north. The Turanian 
tribes to the south of the Ganges have become isolated, being cut 
off from the Himalayan tribes by the Iranian and Indo-Iranian 

ople who now occupy all the valley of the Ganges. The Vin- 
ee tribes, bounded on the north and east by Iranian and Indo- 
Iranian races, are in contact on the west and south with Indo- 
African tribes more or less transformed by 8. W. Asian influences,- 
Bhils, Karnatakas, Kalingas, &e. The Himalayan tribes are much 
mixed with Iranian people in the west. Towards the east they 
are purer and retain pre-Aryan languages and in some cases true 
Turanian features. But many of these tribes, as well as those of 
the Vindyas, have acquired softer and finer features. The Tura- 
nian peoples of the Brahmaputra valley are intermixed with the 
Aryan race of Bengal, but the majority retain a Turanian physiog- 
nomy, although they have adopted the language of the revailing 
race. On all other sides the region is bounded by the OCEAN. 
The Mergui Archipelago is haunted by a fishing tribe, the 
Silong, who are closely allied to the races of the sijoent 5. E. 
Peninsula, The Andamans are inhabited by a Negro race, the 
Nicobars by lank-haired Indonesians strongly tinctured with 
Africanism in their superstitions and manners, In the Malay 
Peninsula rude 8. E. Astan tribes are in contact with Neere tribes, 
and all the principal ee and vallies towards the ses haye been 
occupied by offsetts of the great Malayu race of Sumatra. This 
is the only instance of the Ultraindian tribes moving back in num- 
bers from Asianesia on the continent. Javanese influences are 
observable in Johore and along the eastern shores of the Peninsula, 
but they have not been powerful. The lower valley of the 
Mekong has attracted some settlers from Indonesia and Japan, and 
the latter have left traces of their having former! frequented the 
northern part of Anam, in some of the geor sphical ares stil 
preserved (Ouke Sima, Bouan Sima, &e. have in a previous 
paper described the general chsracter of the ancient movements 
of the Asiatic tribes into Asianesia and these will be more particu- 
larly investigated as a bransh of the insular ethnology. The 
growth and civilisation of considerable communities of this race has 
prevented the formation of new communities by Ss gr ants from 
the more civilised Asiatie races, who have occupied the lower 
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portions of the continental basins in. later ages. There ure no 

urmese, Siamese, Anamese of Chinese tribes in Asianesia, al- 
though there has, in all historical times, been a large inflax.of 
Chinesa into Indonesia. The Philipines, Borneo, Java, and the 
Malay Peninsula have always received considerable numbers, but 
the greater number of those who do not die before they have made 
a little money return to China, and the remainder are absorbed, or 
subsist merely as small societies in the native trading towns or, for 
mining purposes, in the interior. Large mining bodies sometimes 
maintain a considerable degree of independence, but their turtulenda 
has frequently led to their being massacred. 

The 8. E. Asian languages affect and have been affected by 
those of the foreign races above enumerated. Some of the Trbato- 
Indian and Burmah-Indian have acquired the phonetic power and 
some of the idiomatic traits of the Telugu-Tamulian family, and 
have commoanicated to its dialects some of their own words. The 
Chinese, impotent to produce a marked cthnic impression when 
operating through individuals,—for they linve no enthusiasm, reli- 
gious or otherwise, and seek only gain and selfish gratification— 
are all powerful when they can operate in large numbers and con- 
tinuously, The Korian language, which belongs to the Tartar- 
Japanese family, is so much pervaded by the northern Chinese that 
the greater nomber of its words are now double, a Chinese 
synonyme being added to the native word. The same influence is 
exhibited in a different manner in the languages of the educated 
classes in Japan and Anam. It is now eeator towards Tibet 
and Burmah, and if the Manchu dominion lasts, its great li 
and political influence on that race will lead to the gradual dif- 
fusion of its words in the Manchu colloquial. 


Secr. 4. Gineral impression af the archaic elhnic mocements ta 8. E. Ania. 


We can only approximate with any certainty to a knowledge of 
the archaic movements of races and tribes in 8. E. Asia, and par- 
ticularly in Ultraindia, bya full compatison of languages. By the 
time I have finished the publication of my survey of the separate 
tribes, I hope to be in ion of sufficient materials to complete 
the comparisons in which I am engaged, and arrive at more de- 
finite conclusions than I have yet been able todo. As some time 
may elapse before I pablish these, I shall here briefly mention my 
first impressions. 7 

China has been immemorially inhabited by tribes of the Chinese 
race, but the wars and movements that preceded the establishment 
of the kingdom of Mangli, must have influenced the tribes 
in Tonkin, Yun-nan and Szechuen and, through them, Ultrain- 
dia. Eastern Asia north of the pers wall has been the scene 
of far yreater changes. It is difficult to conjecture where the 
original seats of its three chief races—the Tungusian, Turkish 
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and Mongol,—were. The first appears to have been more to the 
saatwend thst the others, but whether in the upper basin of the 
Amur or in one of the northern basins is not known, An older 
race of the Amur was pany the Aino, now confined to the 
Oceanic margin of the basin end the Archipelago in front. On 
the north the pressure of the Tungusians has greatly reduced the 
older tribes, driven the remnants into confined tracts, and probably 
destroyed or absorbed many." On the south they have, from time 
immemorial, pressed in vain against the p pulation of China. 
Thay have sometimes been at peace with it, but oftener at 


enmity, and have given at least three dynasties to it, that of 
the Khitans, that of the Kin, and that of the Manchu which 
still retains the throne, but with a ra idly weakening grasp. 
But all the Tungusians who have domiciled themselves in 
China have necessarily assimilated to the native race. The 
native region of the Turks or Huns is probably to be sought 
around Lake Baikal from the Altai to the Upper Amur, whence, 
at some remote archaic period, they appear to have spread north- 
ward down the basin of the Lena to the North Sea, and southward 
to the Inshan mountains on the north of China. Tungusian tribes 
appear to have advanced N. and N. W. cutting off the Turks of 
the Lena (Yakuts) from the southern hordes. The latter remained 
for about 2,000 you In possession of the eastern portion of the 
Great Plateau, including the present locations of the castern Mongols 
and the western part of the province of Shensi, and they must have 
greatly affected the ethnology of the nee on both sides.+ It 
oes notappear that cat ever conquered China, but their constant 
invasions and occasional occupation of the Chinese borders, must 
have retarded the extension of the dominion and civilisation of 
the northern Chinese to the southward, Inthe reign of Hyao-ho-ti, 
the Turks of the southern side of the desert united with the Chinese 
and drove the northern hordes out of the region from the Altai 
* [tis interes pal how the me pmen 
om allsides, "The Chinese, Turtarian, al Irene opments res hove opegea til 
+ must have affected the Tibetan tribes if the 1 ne 
the valley of the zn They appear to Mees aii ae ce Sathiok sums 
Huda Hiss ten) Opie ean ta, See lca 
sor Heer n Goree Cee chasse 
oe At Rams opt ph fodearsheta an ¢ Chinese nome Thion chi is & translation 
It is probable that many other vestiges of t : sae fay Nc 
nl propel in many ater reir ofthe presence of the Tura on the nner 
Turkish titles were probably ‘once prevalent in Tibet That of Hon or Khan is 
preserved by a Himalayan ‘rite, the Lepehas, whose chiefs are called Hang. he 
pr ty is that the Hums were located in those portions of Tibet which are z , 
Homadic pastoral life, and that they held the native tribes in an athe 
eu ronan thet eerie divin ule, re; are Tartarian. (Bo is the title tun, 
name of the chief God of the Tungusias in Siberia,’ -* > S™ah and Tonkin, is the 
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to the Amur. About A. D. 216 the southern Huns were expelled 
from their country by an eastern tribe called Sian-pi* and they 
then moved north and west. The subsequent history of the Turks 
belongs chiefly to Western Asia and Europe, but the Mongolian 
armies which conquered Mongolia, Tibet and China a thousand 
years later, appear to have been chiefly composed of Turks. 
fhe ancient erp of the Mongols is still more obscure than that 
of the Tungusi and Huns, Their tribes appear to have occupied 
some districts in the vicinity of Lake Baikal, and they must have 
been comparatively insignificant and probably subject to the Huns 
and Tungusi,for they cannot be clearly traced beyond Chingis- 
khan, when they became a nation of conquerors, and, in the course 
of a short period, established a iosiiatons eaabehataes the greater 

rt of Asia, and extending from middle China to Germany. 
t seems probable that the movements of the Lau tribes called 
oe eat Khamti Jars a of the [rawadi and Brahmaputra 
in the inni | th century, were quent on the 
devastating faveston of Tibet and China b Chingle-khan.t The 
dominion of his successors in China gradually extended, and in 
1280 Kublai-khan had conquered the whole empire, invaded 


zg 


were from to exposed. Many of the names the 

ryote Ban Bete haat aghast gag ; i, Beythar 
Tartar ic. Are the former names notppreserved identified nam gen rk 

designation in Sokha, Sochalar, the native name of the Yehuti.! A tribe of the 

act once existed on the upper Yenesei also called Sokha. It is by no means 

3 ,» Botw vinhons of those German ethnologiste who have been 

followed ae ae rd, that the majority 


a 5, 


the nomadic tribes who 
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Japan, Tonkin, Siam and, it is said, Borneo and Javn. 

t does not appear that the Tibetan race became formidable until 
after the Turks were broken and driven westward, which confirma 
the evidence afforded by geographical names and by prevalent 
Mid-Agian customs, that Tibet or the greater portion of it, was 
within the cirele of Turkish supremacy. The Tibetan ponies, 
forming part of the Turkish armies which invaded China, wou 
not be distinguished by the Chinese. After the Turks moved 
westward the Tibetans came into notice, carried on successtull wars 
with China, and often penetrated far into the empire. In the 7th 
century their dominion reached from the Yalong to Cashmir. They 
were not finally broken until they were conquered by Chingis- khan. 

Chinese archaic history must be that of the gradual extension of 
the civilisation, dominion and language of the great northern race 
to the eastward and southward. As this race s into the 
northern and middle districts, their preponderance in numbers and 
power ree to have caused an entire amalgamation of the local 
tribes with them, and the total disappearance of the native lan- 

and manners even in the mountainous parts. The beat 
rs ae of the comparative influence exerted by races is the extent 
to which they have displaced local languages. There must be 
great superiority in character, religion, culture or numbers on the 
part of foreigners to induce or force a people to adopt their lan- 
guages. It 1s interesting therefore to observe that the assimilation 
of all t the tribes of the basin of the Hoang-ho has been much more 
complete than that of the Gangetic tribes by the Aryan race, for 
although the population of the valley of the Ganges and the 
western portion of the Himalaya has now an entirely Aryan cha- 
racter, there are numerous local tribes and languages on all the 
other mountainous sides of the-valley. ‘To the south of the valley 
of the Yang-ise-kiang, or in the ancient kingdom of Mangli, the 
northern civilisation pervades all the more open districts, Fras tha 
native languages still’ keep their ground even there, and in the 
Nang-lin mountains the local race is peserved in its purity and 
independence. In the west the assimilation is even less advanced, 
the northern civilisation is found in the towns only, many districts 
are noted for the rudeness of their manners, and the local languag 
of the Tibetan, ais phy ore Chinese, and Lau tribes have 
not been displaced. But the Chinese ethnic limit is gradually 
enlarging in this direction, and if its progress is not counteracted, 
it must eventually absorb the native population of the inner basins of 
the Menam, Mekong and Irawadi, and advance down these basins, 
Yon-nan was formerly a Lau ki gdom, and the Lolos were only 
effectually reduced two centuries ago. It now contains a large 
Chinese population and many considerable towns.* ; 


* The Chinese —e to the vallies of Yon mon js said to have comm nceg 
during the creat Hon « ynansty’. om 
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The Ultraindian ethnic history is, as yet, still more obscure 
than that of —_ 8 certain npr eves it pire naa 
undergone great changes subsequent to the earliest era which we 
can recognize in -/ sandica. I shall best explain the general 
impression which I have received from a partial review of its 
ethnology, by considering all the 8. E. Peninsulas and Islands 
#5 One region. 

At the | easy poten first aoe Sane (with the 
exception perhaps of Gangetic basin, or the alpine portion of 
no Mite the lower ee ie the cri crak cad lone of 

‘Itraindia, were peor by tribes of the n type who spoke 
an allied tol the Aficen. Before thesestnd an Sidienansias 
the. basin of the Ganges was occupied by Tibeto-Indian tribes, 
all of which had a modified Turanian and Irano-Turanian physical 
character, while the west and south of India were occupied by 
Africo-Tamulian tribes. This revolution must have been caused 
By an influx of tribes of a quasi Iranian physical type from the 

. W. and others of a Tibctan type from the N. and E. The 
languages of this era were, in the Gangetic basin, of a very archaic 
character compared with the Indo-European, and associate them- 
selves generally with the simpler Turanian and African. It appears 
bs to explain the linguistic connection between the Vindyan 

1 Himalayan tribes and tives of 5. E. Indonesia and Polynesia 
without admitting that, when the Gangetic basin was occupied by 
the former, allied tribes spread along the eastern shores of the 
Indo-Malayan sea, preceding the Mayama race in Arrakan. Some 
of the Kyen, Karen or other pre-Mayama tribes may prove to be 
their remnants. It can hardly be supposed that the Turanian 
Gangetic tribes, although those on the Ganges were probably 
navigators, had made such progress in civilisation as to carry on 
a direct trade with the eastern islands, and plant colonies init. If 
this had been the case Asianesian ethnology would present a 
different aspect from what it does. It requires us to beleive that 
the western maritime districts of Ultraindia, such as Arakan, Pegu, 
Tavay* &c were occupied during a long period by maritime tri 
more closely allied to the ancient Gangetic race than its present 
dominant tribes are. These Gangetic tribes appear to have received 
linguistic additions from the native Uliraindian tribes, which they 
earried with them into Asianesin. I cannot yet say whether these 
native tribes have been entirely absorbed or extirpated or still 
exist, but they appear to have been more closely related linguis- 
tically to the Mon, Kambojan, and Anam than to the Mayama 
and ‘ races, although necessarily allied to these also, The Mon 
has a strong linguistic connection not only with the Kambojan 
but with the languages ef some of the ruder mountaineers of the 

* Tavay or Tavai has been carried as a local naune to the two extremities of Poly- 
ned, for we find it applied to lalunds in the New Zenlond tol Hawaiian groupe 
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Mekong basin. The Anam again, although now confined to the 
most eastern maritime distrivts, connects itse with the west by the 
languages of the Malays, the aborigines of the Malay Peninsula, 
&e. The intruding Gangetic peoples were propably more advanced 
than the aborigines on the eastern side of the Bay. But the 
existence of numerous inland tribes, extending to the head of the 
Trawadi basin and ee must have prevented their 

In the succeeding era Ultraindia a pears to have undergone 
great revolutions, which were probably connected in the first in- 
stance, with the predominance of some of the nations of the Hoangho 
and Yang-tee-kiang that had gradually been absorbing smaller 
tribes and extending their race and language to the westward. 
The pressure cansed by this advance of the Chinese population and 
power is probably connected with the movements in the Transin- 
dian basins, which led successively to the dispersion of the G 
tic communities* or their melting into more numerous native 
tribes, perhaps the Kyens or Karens: to the occupation of the Ira- 
wadi basin and peraly of that of the Mekong by Mon tribes ; to 
the advance of the Mayama tribes along the north basins, their 
occupation of the marginal basins to the W. of the Irawadi, and 
eventually of all the middle part of the Irawadi-basin; and to the 
movement of the great Lan tribe from Yunnan, its occupation of 
all the Mekong basin save the southern extremity, its spread into 
that of the Menam, and its eventual movements into the Mayama 
lands and thence into India. The tribes that were successively 
advanced to the shores of the Bay of Bengal came within the 
cpenion of its commercial and civilising influences. Its navi : 
ble rivers have been frequented during the historical era by Him- 
yaritic, 8. Indian and Gangetic vessels, the first probably from 
an extremely remote period when the Sabeans were yet under strong 
Egyptian influences, and maybe said to have conducted the eastern 
maritime trade of t, as the Phaenicians did the western, 

The Mon appear io have been forced into their present restricted 
location at the southern extremity of the Irawadi and Saluen by the 
advance of the Mayama, and the Kamboians into a similar position 
on the Mekong by the pees of the The Kyens, arene 
&e. had ‘y yielded in a like manner to the Mon. 


sc Riots wee papers on particular tribes Pike Apo nal er 


ration enquiry. This prevent the occupation of several pages in 
number by liste of See “The Silong tribe” in last number for 
example of the method that wil] low ? 3 = 
* It is worth eng whether the Ka-icyens are not a remnant of the Gangetic 
ae An race. differ totally in their loguomy from all the surround- 
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THE 
TRADING PORTS 
OF THE 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO.* 


ANALABU or Nalabu (Sumatra) Lat. 4° 8)’ N. Long. 96° 
8 E. Horsburg. One of the northern Pepper ports of the West 
Coast of Sumatra. It is within the territory of Acheen, and still 
retains a considerable portion of its former trade, for although the 
country-ships from Continental India have ceased to visit the west 
coast of Sumatra, the port continues to be frequented b coasting 
vessels from Pinang atd the Coromandel Coast, and i traders 
from the United States, which share the traffic with prahus and 
small vessels from the Dutch ports of the south. The American 
traders are received by the inhabitants with more favour than the 
others, as they bring Spanish Dollars and Turkey Opium to purchase 
their cargoes: country traders, therefore, do not transact much 
business while there are American ships loading in the port. ‘The 
amount of pepper produced, which was formerly sufficient to load 
five or six large ships annually, is said to have decreased of late, as 
has also that of gold-dust, the latter being stated by Marsden to 
have once amounted to 2,000 ounces annually. is product, 
however, from its being easily transportable overland, may find its 
way south to the Dutch possessions, or north to Acheen and the 
Pedier Coast. The anchorage is in from 5 to 7 fathoms, tolerably 
sheltered from the north-westers by a reef which extends from 
Analabu Point, forming the western extreme of the bay. The 
extremity of the reef is generally brought to bear W. N. W. to 
W. 438., but the latter bearing should only be chosen by mode- 
rately sized vessels. Ample sailing directions will be found in 
Horsburg’s “ Directory,” which should be a constant companion 
to the voyager in these seas. 

The natural productions, articles in demand, and currency, close- 
ly correspond with those of Acheen, with which place an inter- 
course is kept up by means of prahus. Provisions and refresh- 
ments are to be obtained in great abundance, and at very moderate 
ie the neighbouring country being exceedingly fertile and pro- 

uctive, 

The por lations should be the same as those of Acheen, but 
althoug Avababa is within the Acheenese territories, its dependence 
is scarcely more than nominal. As it becomes the interest of the 
chiefs to attract traders the regulations are not likely, however, to 
be less favourable to foreign traders. Parties purchasing p pper 
should agree for its delivery on board the ship, at a fixed price 
free of all charges. | 

* Continued from p. 302, 
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ANAMBAS. A group of wlands in the China Sea, distant about 
130 miles in a N.E. direction from the eastern entrance of the Strait 
of Malacca. These islands were very imperfectly known previous 
to the year 1831, when they were surveyed by Captain La Place, 
of the French corvette “a Favorite,” who spent some time 
among them. Pulo Jimaja, in the western part of the group, 
upwards of 30 miles in circumference, and Pulo Siantan, to the 
north-east, are the principal islands. The latter contains two har- 
bours, which are said to be sheltered from all winds, but they have 
not yet become the resort of traders, the produce of the islands, 
consisting chiefly of coco-nuts, coco-nut oil, agar agar (a sort of 
seaweed in great demand for the China market), shark's fins, and 
a little tortoiseshell, being carried to Singapore in boats belonging 
to the natives themselves. The inhabitants are Malays, of the same 
race with the Orang Laut of the Straits, and like the latter, aro 
rapidly becoming an orderly and industrious people. A paragraph 
is retained in the last edition of Horsburg’s Directory to the effect 
that it is dangerous for strangers to land without proper precautions, 
as the inhabitants may probably massacre or make slaves of them, 
if they perceive a convenient opportunity. Precautions are always 
necessary to prevent the crews of European ships from giving 
offence to the prejudices of a semi-civilized people; but I am 
happy in being able to record that strangers, especially the ship- 
wrecked crews of vessels, will now be received with such hospi- 
tality as the natives can afford, and be forwarded to Singapore by 
the first convenient opportunity. This favourable change is 
partly to be attributed to the absence of Lanun pirates, who for- 
nérly appeared among these islands in sufficient force to carry 
every thing their own way; and partly to the liberality of the 
Straits Government in amply rewarding those who have afforded 
assistance to the distressed crews of ships. The courtesy and con- 
sideration with which the island chiefs have invariably been treated 
by our respected Governor, who has never failed to distribute 
honorary tokens of approbation when such have been deserved, 
have also made a highly favourable impression ; for the Malayan 
chiefs, although fond of money, hold in greater estimation the 
honour conferred by a public acknowledgment of their services on 
the part of the chief European authorities. 


_ANJER (Jara). A fort and village ai the eastern extreme of 
the island, in Lat 6° 3’ 8. Long 103° 55° E. Horsburg. Anjer 
owes its importance chiefly to its position near the narrowest p 
of the Straits of Eanes, ue strait ses the high-road for ship 
ping passing between Europe and the ports of China, Batavia, 
and’ Singapore. A constant stream of eds passes through at all 
seasons of the vear, but it is only during the 8. E. monsoon, from 
April to October, when the wind blows off the land, that they are 
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in the habit of resorting to the Roads. The westerly pesnsigs on 
often brings very bad weather, which induces ships to hug t 
weather shore. This does not, however, always deprive them of 
communication with Anjer, na, pon ar is ea eng) aoe 
to permit boats to be launched, they will soon be surrounded 
the light prabus for which the place is famous, bringing a 
and refreshments of all descriptions. 

The fort, which is spacious and well-constructed, although it has 
not an imposing appearance when viewed from outside, is situated 
on the south bank of a small stream, which can be entered by ship's 
boats if there is not too much surf, and fresh water filled up from 
along-side the boat when the tide is ebbing. The native portion 
of the town lies to the north of the river, The site is low and 
level, but the land rises immediately behind, and forms a pictures 
que peak, which is a good mark for anchoring inthe roads by 
bringing it on with the town bearing abuut 8. 3. E. Ten or 
twelve fathoma is the usual depth chosen, but if ships venture to 
lie here during the westerly monsoon, they .will find it to ther 
advantage to anchor farther out. | 

The country in the mugnboartoed of Anjer is fertile and well 
cultivated, but comparatively few of the staple articles of commerce 
are produced, the country people being exclusively occupied im 
raising stock and provisions for supplying the namervus ships 
that pass the strait, and which, wherever bound, invariably 
take on board as much live stock as they can carry with con- 
venience, for even if about to enter the Archipelago they will 
nowhere find it so cheap, good, and readily obtained as at 
pi One would suppose that the immense demand would 
enhance the price, but here it has had quite a contrary ef- 
foct. It has induced the natives to adopt a system of rearing 
poultry in such numbers as to enable them to obtain : 
profits on comparatively low prices. The roads present a very 
singular scene when several vessels sre passing through at once, 
which is often the case. Each is a ‘surrounded by 40 or 50 
light prahus, bringing fowls and ducks, yams, sweet potatoes, 
turtle, fresh fish, and tropical fruits of all descriptions; with many 
Varie'ies of monkeys, parroquets, musangs, and pilandoks; and 
as time is precious (for if the wind is light the ships do not 
shorten sei!) while the natives are expert traders, these are bar- 
gained for and placed on board the vessel in an inconceivably 
short space of time. When no more can be taken, they start a- 
way for another vessel or return to the shore to procure a fresh 
supply of stock and curiosities, Silver and gold coins of all 
nations arecurrent, but Spanish Dollars, Java Rupees, and Dutch 
copper coins ure preferred. Each boat is invariably provided with 
a supply of maize and paddy to furnish food for the stock. 

Anjer is an Assistant-Residency of the district of Bantam. A Port 
Captaim or Harbour-master is also vstablished here, whose duty it 
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ia to obtain particulars concerning all ships that pass the strait, 
fer which purpose a boat is sent off whenever the weather permits, 
carrying lista of the particulars required in several European lan- 
guages, which are filled up by the commanders. The Anjer 
shipping lists, which are published in the Batavian journals, there- 
fore contain information of much interest to partica connected with 
shipping. The outward bound Dutch Maatschappy ships invaria- 
bly land their mails at Anjer, whence they are transported over- 
land to Batavia, distant about 80 miles; and during the 8. E. 
monsoon the passengers generally land also, and enjoy a delightful 
= over good soni & and through a most picturesque country to 
lavid. 


Anjer is well situated for general trade, especially with the coast 
of Sumatra, bat foreign vessels rarely or never resort to it except for 
refrrshments, The port was opened as an entrepdét in 1825, but 
this does not seem to have attracted any mercantile residents 
beyond an agent of the Handel Maatechappy, whose presence is 
more required to conduct the shipping business of the company 
than for purposes of trade. There are no dues on ships stopping 
only to obtain refreshments, but it is expected that before filling u 
water, the Captain will either call himself or send one of his of- 
ficers to ask permission of the Resident, which is always readily 
granted. The inhabitants of Anjer are celebrated for their cour- 
tesy towards strangers who occasionally resort to it for the parpose 
of obtaining passages to the Australian colonies, as here they have 
the chance of all vessels from China, Manilla, Batavia or Singa- 
pore, and are pretty certain not to be delayed long if the proper 
season be chosen, from Aprilto October. Indeed Anjer is well 
dituated for intercourse with the southern cvlonies, the comparative 
imecurity of the port during certain seasons being more than 
compensated for by the rapidity with which voyages to and fro 
‘can be made, from the vessels employed not having to encounter 
the delays from light and unfavourable winds which render the 
9 of the inner seas of the Archipelago so tedious and 

iticult. 


AOR ISLAND. Pulo Aur of the Malays, Lat, 2° 30’ N. 
ri 104° 34, E. Horsburgh. An island on the east coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, distant about 70 miles N. a little easterly 
from Pedra Branca. It is about 9 miles in irconbednne end 
consists of one large hill, with eminences on its south-east and 
north-west extremities, the former of which attains the beicht of 
18C0 feet, and the latter 1500 feet; thus forming a eaddle-hill 
when seen from the \.E. or 8.W. Pulo Aor is well known to 
seamen as a leading merk to steer for when bound from China 
to the Straits of Malacca ert the N.E. monsoon. Formerly 
ships on making the island too late in the day to enter the strait 
during dey-light, were in the habit of anchoring for the night in 
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a convenient bay at the 8. W. extreme of the island, to ensure 
their not being driven past the strait by the strong current which 

revails at this season ; Brat the practice has now fallen into disuse. 
Phe island was lately visited by a gentleman from Singapore, who 
has given a lively account of it in a recent number of this journal. 
The number of inhabitants now amounts to 1400, who are chiefly 
employed in fishing or in collecting the produce of the coco-nut 
trees, which forms the staple product of the island, the nuts, or the 
oil extracted from them, being carried to Sing»pore in their own 

ahus. Fruit, poultry, and a few vegetables are also to obtained, 
but not in sufficient quantities to tempt a vessel to put in solely for 
the purpose of obtaining supplies, and os the light-house now in 
the course of erection on Pedra Branca will enable ships to enter 
the Straits of Malacca by night as well as by day, they will no 
longer have occasion to sineboe there to await day-light. Pulo 
Aur was formerly a great resort of the Lanun pirates, but latterly 
they have ceased to infest these sens, and the crews of distressed 
vessels having occasion to visit the island will meet with every 
epmpathy and assistance from the inhabitants. 


APARI. (Phillipines). A town situated at the mouth of the 
ae River Tajo or Apari, which, after traversing the northern 
Peninsula of Luzon throughout nearly its entire length, enters the 
sea on the north coast, in Lat. 18° 23' N. The sources of the Tajo 
and Papangas Rivers, which last debouches in the Bay of Manila, 
lie so close togethir, that itis commonly reported their waters unite, 
and thus afford uninterrupted boat communication between Manila, 
and Apari. There is a portage, however, although not a very 
long one. | 

The Tajo is about 4 a mile wide at the entrance, having 2 to 3 
fathoms on the bar, with sufficient depth inside for ¥ of the 
pak Se size. Brigs and ponteens which carry on the coasting 

e of the Philipines, ascend the river as far as Lallo, a town I: 
miles above Apari, which is the capital of the province of Caga- 
yan, although inferior in al’ points to Apari, the latter having a 
population of nearly 6,000, while Lallo can scarcely boast of more 
than half that number. There is good anchorage outside the bar 
in 10 fathoms about 2 miles off shore, with Apari Church bearin 
south. The Typhoons or hurricanes which render the coasts of 
China so dangerous, also prevail here during certain seasons, when 
| vessels sometimes enter the river to seek refuge. They lie 
here in tolerable security, but are sometimes in danger from the 
ri, a of trees bronght down the river by the treshes, these 
typhoons being always attended with heavy falls of rain in the 
mountains. 

_ The sands of the rivulets produce gold, and iron ore is smelted 
in small quantitica, but the staple production of the province is 
tobacco, indeed it may be said that the entire agricultural popula- 
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tion is occasionally occupied in its cultivation. The tobacco of 
Cagayan is considered the best produced in the Philipines. It is 
a government monopoly, no other party being permitted to pur- 
chase it from the growers; that is tosay for exportation. 200,000 
dollars worth is purchased annually by the Alcalde Mayor of Lallo 
on account of government. 

Apari bas never yet, as far as the writer is aware, been visited 
by a British merchant vessel, at least for purposes of trade. To- 
bacco being a monopoly, no product remnirs of sufficient value to 
attract traders, while at the same time the visits of foreign vessels 
to the outports of Luzon are greatly discouraged, if not absolutely 

hibited by the Spanish government. The circumstance of 
act traders being able to load only at the port of Manila, greatly 
enhances the price of the commoditics they require. For example 
the price of that Sp adie article, Manila hemp, at the capital, is 
exactly double that for which it can be purchased in the provinces. 


ARRU ISLANDS. A large and compact group near the §. 
W. Const of New Guinea, upwards of 100 miles in extent north 
and south, and about 50 miles in breadth. Jis eastern limits are 
not yet well defined. The western side of the group has the ap- 
pearance, when viewed from the offing, of one long, low island, 
with nomerous small openings, but on padi examination these are 
found to be straits, which, as the group is penetrated, sometimes 
open out into extensive sheets of water, and at others become con- 
tracted into narrow gorges, through which the tide runs with great 
rapidity, producing eddies and whirlpools which prove dangerous 
to the native prahus employed in the internal traffic of the group. 
The chief port is Dubbo near the northwestern extreme, in Lat. 
& 45’ 45" §. Long. 134 20’ E. Osren Stanley. The islands 
are low throughout, indeed those of the western coast are‘scarce- 
ly raiged above the level of the sea, except in certain spots 
where small limestone elevations rise to the height of 15 to 20 fect. 
The land rises gradually towards the eastern limits of the froup, 
where many islets exist with Jevel summits and steep wall-like sides, 
which appear to have been coral reefs raised bodily bs some natural 
convulsion, or left dry by the receding waters. The few that are 
inhabited can only be ascended by means of long Inddera, which 
are pulled up when there is any reason to dial an attack from 
without. Theee islands are all of limestone formation, and abound 
in caverns which are resorted to by the Airwndo esculenta, the 
ewallow or martin that furnishes the celebrated edible birds-nests of 
commerce. It is in this part of the group also that the extensive 
submerged banks are found which furnish the pearl-chell and 
trepang for which these islands are celebrated; these, with birds- 
nests and tortoise-shell, constituting the staple productions of the 
Arros. This group lies on the very verge of the bank ofsoundings 
which unites New Guinea with Australia. A few miles to the 
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westward of the Arrus this bank terminates, the sea suddenly be- 
coming unfathomable, and the voleanic region commences, which 
includes all the islands to the west as far as Celebes, where the 
bank of soundings which stretches in like manner from the Contt- 
nent of Asia i¢ met with. The western islands are thickly wooded 
with lofty trees thronghont, which give the land an appearance of 
greater height than it really , but the elevated flat islets 
mentioned above are only scantily clothed with vegetation, the few 
cocoannt trees that have taken root forming very conspicuous 
objects in the landscape. 


Population. It is difficult to form even an estimate of the 
amount of population, but from the nuwbers collected in the 
neighbourhood of the pearl and trepang banks during the fishing 
season it must be equal to that of any other country of the 
Archipelago in proportion to its extent, with the exception perhaps 
of Java and Bali, It is only in the eastern part of the group 
that the true aboriginal people of the Arrus are to be met with, 
the constant intercourse that has been maintained for centuries 
with the people of the west having greatly modified the character- 
‘atics of the inhabitants of Wokan, Wama, and Wadia, the islands 
resorted to by foreign trading vessela, where the natives are either 
Christians or Mahomedans, chiefly the former. The real ab- 
origines, in their personal characteristics, show a great affinity to 
the Papuuns, or rather to the North Australians, to whom they 
bear a perfect resemblance, both in personal appearance and in 
general character and disposition, but their customs and superstitions 
are identical with those of the Malayu-Polynesian races of the 
Archipelago. They are active and industrious at times, when they 
have received advances from the traders, and find it necessary to 
exert themselves to fulfil their contracts, but when these are com- 
plate they resign themselves to indolence and sometimes to excess, 
drinking immense quantities of arrack, an ardent spirit which forma 
an important item in the cargoes brought from Java and Macassar. 
As foreign traders of many nations are among them unprotected 
in the remote parts of the group during the fishing season,—Euro- 

Chinese, Arabs, and natives Java and Casca end their 
intercourse is rarely interrupted by serious quarrels, the Arru 
Islanders deserve to be held as a friendly and sociable people. 

Commercial History. The Arru Islands must have been 
known to the early Portuguese navigators, as they are incidentally 
mentioned by Galvano, who wrote about the year 1550, in his 
 Plistoria des Desenbrimintos” but we have no distinct record of 
their having been visited by Europeans until Pietersen, a Duteh 
navigator, touched there on his way to explore the Coast of Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea in 1686. A few years afterwards the 
natives were induced to enter into a treaty in which they engaged 
to trade with no other people than the Dutch of Banda. At that 
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time the chief commercial productions were pearla, (which were 
required for the trade with Japan), ambergris, and birds of paradise, 
the trepang end mother-of pearl banks, now the great sources of 
sccamarcal i eb pa being bears ridge ras nbcige eaten aie 
a comparatively recent period. Subsequently a small Dut 
garrison was established on Wokan, and the trade of the Arrus 
was farmed out to Europeans established at Banda, which system 
continued until the Moluccas fell into the hands of the British 
during the late war. The son of the last farmer of the Arru | 
a Dutch gentleman named Steenberg, still carries on commerct 
intercourse with the islands, and is invariably, when present, chosen 
president of the rough courts of justice which the commanders of 
vessels, European | Native, have found it necessary to establish 
for the protection pale sat’ A During the British occupation of 
the Moluccas, the Arru trade was allowed to take its own course, 
and a number of Bugis and Macarser traders from Celebes, 
and Chinese from ae entered into the Sarin oe ny — 
engross if, notwithstanding repeated attempts of the Dutch of Bar 
to restore it to its old” channels, The Celebes traders have 
immense advantages over those of Banda in being able to obtain 
their European manufactures, which form the most important 
item of their cargoes for Arru, direct from Singapore. | 
Productions. Probably no country in the world is so favoured 
es the Arru group with regard to natural productions calculated 
to become valuable articles of commerce. The islands themselves 
are covered with heavy timber of many varieties, which are all, 
more or less, adapted for ship-building :—kanari, katapan laut, 
iron-wood, bintangor, dammar-laut, casuarina, and many other 
whose names are unknown. The low marshy lands are covered 
with the sago palm, which is rarely molested by the inhabitants, 
who are abundantly supplied with rice by the Bugis and Macassar 
traders. Even the birds of the air furnish by no means 
an unimportant item of export. The prepared birds of 
| ise, 80 highly esteemed both in Europe and Asia, 
are for the most part the production of Arru, and num- 
bers of live rose-crested and yellow-crested cockatoos, loris, 
and parroquets are carried away by every vessel that leaves 
the island for the western countries of the seb ee where they 
are highly prized and meet with ready sale. But the great 
sources of wealth are the pearl and trepang banks, which lie on 
the eastern side of the group. These extend the entire length of the 
group, and are often several miles in width, being intersected by 
jeep channels, come of which will admit yessela of burthen. The 
trepang, or sea-elug, is of several varieties, The greater portion is 
caught in shallow water, where it can be picked up off the bank with- 
out diving. The pearl oysters are of two varieties. Ist. the large 
oyster, with a strong thick shell, from 6 to 8 inches in diameter, 
which furnizhes the mother-o-pearl shell of commerce, These arc 
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obtained by diving, and are highly prized, being nearly always in 
demand at Singapore for the European and Chmese markets. This 
oyster produces few real pearls, but ecrtain knarled, semi-transpar- 
ent excrescencies are occasionally found on the surface of the inner 
shell, which are so highly esteemed by the Chinese that the often 
attain enormous prices. The other description is the small semi- 
transparent pearl oyster, having the inner surface of the shell of a 
blueish colour. shell is of small value as an article of com- 
merce, but the oyster itself often contains pearls, which, although 
individually of no great value, are so numerous as amply to repay 
the labour of collection. Pearls of sufficient size to undergo the 

23 of boring are sometimes found, but the greater portion are 
what go by the name of seed-pearls, and are only marketable in 
China, where they are much valued as a medicine when pounded 
and mixed with some liquid. cee ei is cast up by the sea, 
and is supposed be the production of the sperm-whale, waich fre- 
quents the unfathomable volcanic channel already noticed as sepa- 
ating Australia from the continent of Asia. Agricultural produc- 
tions are few, and unimportant as articles of export. Mise, yams, 
and many varieties of tropical fruits are cultivated for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants, who also prepere the pith of the sago- 

m in times of eet: The latter, which is exceedingly 
abundant, may at some future time become an article of export, 
that is to cay when the commercial resources of the Arrus come to 
be more fully developed than they have been hitherto. 

It will be seen that the marine productions are those which 
attract the foreign traders, and render these islands of commercial 
importance, a circumstance which assumes a considerable degree 
of interest when their peculiar position is taken into consideration. 
The Arru Islands are situated on what I have ventured to call the 
Great Australian Bank, which commences at Break Sa Spit, 
about 600 miles to the north of Sydney, and extends in a direction 
nearly parallel with the Australian coast to New Guinea, the 
Barrier Reefs forming its eastern verge. It abuts on the south 
and south-west coasts of New Guinea os far as the parrallel of 

yproaches the great mountain range which 
terminates at Cape Buru, distant about 80 miles N. by W. 
from the Arrus. This is the northern limit of the bank ;—it then 
takes a westerly and south-westerly direction, enclosing the Arru 
Islands, and, verging on Timor Laut and Timor, includes the Sahul 
Bank, and terminates about Shark’s Bry, on the west coast of 
Australia, <All the islands and coasts situated or abutting on this 
bank exhibit similar descriptions of marine productions to those 
of the Arrus, indeed this group may be considered as furnishing a 
fair, but by no means a favourable sample, of the productions of 
the entire | Throughout this immense tract it is the only 
country that possesses a population sufficiently advanced to 
develope the natural resources, Elsewhere, that is to say in the 
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few spots where the marine productions are collected, it is dune by 
strangers who only make periodical visits ;—us by the Bugis and 
Bajou who visit the north and norili-western coasts of Australiu 
to collect trepang, tortoise-shell, and occasionally pearls; by the 
Syduey colonists who sometimes resort to the reets of Torres Straits 
for the same purpose; and more recently by the Swan River settlers, 
who have commenced operations on the pearl-banks ofthe south- 
western extreme of the bank, with apparent prospect of sucess, 
although the shells scem to be much inferior to those of the Arru 
Islands and Torres Strait.* 

Commerce. The foreign trade of the Arrus is carried on chiefly 
by means of square-ri vessels aml padewahkans or larg 
pralus from Celebes, which are owned by Indo-Dutch or Chinese 
merchants of Macassar, aml sometimes by natives of Celebes, 
Vessels from Java and Banda also Batiste in the trade, but not 
in & degree equal to the former. These vessels sail for the Arrus 
during the westerly monsoon, which terminates in March, when 
upwards of 100 vessels of all descriptions will generally be found 
ut Dobbo and Wadia, the ports of chief resort. The larger vessels 
are housed over, and the smaller ones hauled up on the beach, 
when the traders prepare for their excursions to the eastern part 
of the group, where the pearl and trepang banks are situated. 
These roe are performed in long narrow prahus which are 
hired from the Arru islanders, or in cora-coras ofa superior descrip- 
tion which the traders purchase at the Ki or Key Islands during 
their voyage to Arru. The neighbourhood of the fishing banks 

nis a very busy scene during the ensuing months. Formerly 

the islanders did not embark on their fishing excursions until after 

they had received advances from the Who had to await 

their return, but latterly they have been in the habit of fishing 

"1 have already described these singular banks in a per on the physical geo- 
of the Ind hu Hin the © the He ra 
graphy ofthe Indian Archipelago which appenred in the v ume of the Hoyal : 


most on the hill-silles . flourish 
abut ons banks, = bo on ot merely : 
althouy aking eminent de : 
rich Sil washed fram ar oneeee voleanie character, do not lose the 
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whenever the weather proved favorable, whether traders were 
a and cutlery, chiefly erica ope a bre obtained at 
Singapore; large quantities of rice, the produce of Macassar and 
Bali; Java arrack, flavoured with aniseed; quallies, or shallow 
iron pans, used for boiling the trepang, and which are manufac- 
tured by Chinese at Singapore or Siam ; with many smaller articles 
which will be enumerated under DOBBO, to which heading the 
reader is referred for particulars connected with the trade and 
harbour practices. 


ASERAU. (Timor.) A small trading station on the north 
side of the island, bearing nearly 8. W. from the anchorage at 
Kissa. The town is situated a little inland, the ny indication of 
its neighbourhood to be seen on the beach being a few boat-sheds 
under which the inhabitants or rather the traders who visit them, 
occasionally haul wp their prahus. The anchorage, which lies 
close to the shore, is only adapted for small vessels, and is not 
available even to them during the westerly monsoon, when it is 
not safe to approach the coast too closely, unless certain of fine 
wea A considerable quantity of sandal-wood and bees-wax 
is obtained at Aserau, chiefly by traders from the Portuguese 
settlement at Dilli, A small vessel intending to trade here or at 
any of the minor stations in the N. E. part of Timor, should 
previously touch at Kissa and obtain a native-christian pilot, who 
will usually be found semi a | useful and intelligent. The 
articles required for barter will be found under KISSA. 


ASSAHAN. (Sumatra..) <A river on the N. E. coast of the 
island, in Lat. 3 2’ N. Long. 09 52° E. about 45 miles W. by N. 
3 N. from the Round Arroa. The river is fronted by an immense 
mud flat, extending six or seven miles to seaward. There is 
tase t de * Acts on the sete prahus and ae _ but 

r vessels, i r ever visit it for purposes of trade, which is 
doubtful, must lie pales. The ‘tredtag station is at Kampong 
Balei, a village situated about 20 miles up the river, at a spot 
where two branches unite. The river take its rise in the 
country of the Battas, with which it forms a more ready 
channel of communication than the rivers to the south, some 
of which, the great Rakan for example, have their navigation 
interrupted and rendered dangerous by a tremendous bore 
which rushes up the river at the setting in of the flood tide. 


I borrow the followi graeme iculars from the work on Acheen by 
Mr Anderson, who visite Aszahan on a commercial mission from 


the government of Pinang in 1823, when the Sumatra trade was 
soneelered of more importance than it is at present. “ The com- 
merce of Assahan has verv much decreased compared with what 
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it formerly was, but there are still about 80 prahus, of different 
sizes, belonging to the country, engaged in conveying the produce 
of the country to the British Settlements, Malacca, and the ad- 
joining Malay States. Many prahus from Batu-Bara frequent 
Assahan, to procure rice and paddy. The chief imports consist of 
salt, opium, and coarse blue and white cloths, for the conpempinn 
of the Baltes of the interior; but many other articles, euch as have 
been described to be imported into Delli and other places, are also 
carried to Agsahan.” These additional articles consist of iron, 
coarse China-ware, Pulicat cloths, gold thread, and iron-mongery 
of various descriptions. Assahan has assumed a certain degree of 
importance latterly from the circumstance of the Chinese merchants 
of Malacca having embarked in the trade with Assaban to some 
extent, sending their own topes and schutjes with cargoes of which 
salt forms the bulk, this being the only port on the east coast of 
Sumatra to the south of Delli with which the Straits Settlements 
carry on a trade in their own vessels. The exports are rice, paddy, 
bees-wax, ratlans, Batta tobacco, kayu laka and horses, to which 
may be added a few elephants tusks and buffulo hides, these 
animals being numerous about the upper parts of the river. There 
are both export and import duties on goods, but they do not seem 
to be fixed, and generally a matter of arrangement between the 
traders and the Shahbandar. 


ATAPOUPA, (Timor) sometimes called Filarang, but the 
ia properly the name only of the territory of which it is the Lagi 
The town, if it can be so called, is situated on the eastern side of 
an inleton the north coast of the island in lat. 8° 59’ 8. long, 124° 
46’ E. Duperre, which affords good anchorage for shipping in 
from 4 to 6 fathoms, sheltered from all winds but those at north. 
Although situated in the midst of the Portuguese establishments, 
Atapaupa is a dependency of the Dutch settlement of Coepang. 
It ‘a population of 40 or 50 Chinese, and a few natives of 
Coepang ar: Rotti, the people of the country all residing in the 
inland villages, only resorting to the station for purposes of trade, 
A postholder, or civil commandant, with a corporal and half a 
dozen soldiers from Coepang, serve to keep order in the small 
community, which is the Ae purpose for which a military force 
is required, the inhabitants being on very friendly terms with the 
native chief, to whom the Chinese traders pay a sort of tribute. 

The chief exportable productions are sandal-wood and bees-wax, 
which are collected in larger quantities than one would be led to 
expect from the insignificance of the place. This is for the most 
part taken to Coepang, with which porta pretty constant intercourse 
3 kept up by means of small coasting vessels. In 1896 to 1840 
when the great influx of settlers to the southern colonies caused a 
demand for stock and grain, several vessels from Sydney obtained 
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outports. The mountains are rich in copper-ore, but an expe- 
rienced mimeralogist who was sent here be the Dutch government 
about 20 years ago was unable to find viens that would repay the 
labour of working, in fact the strata have been much disturbed by 
volcanic action, which renders it improbable that the ore will be 
tound in continuous veins, A maas of nearly pure native copper 
from the Portuguese settlements, which the writer had recently an 
opportunity of inspecting, appeared to have undergone fusion. 


AYER BANGIS, or Ayer Bongy. (Sumatra). Lat. 0° 11’ 
42” N. Long. 99° 21’ E. Horsburg. One of the Pepper Pors, 
of the west coast, formerly much resorted to by foreign traders 
the bay affording very secure anchorage, but since it fell under 
the rule of the Dutch, the produce is mostly conveyed by spies 
vessels to Padang, whence it is shipped for Europe in the v 
of the Handel Maatschappy. The neighbouring territory has 
heen made a sub-residency under Padang, the seat of the local 
government being Ayer Bangis, where the Assistant Resident is 
quartered, with a staff consisting of a vendu-meester, a receiver of 
customs, and a tide-waiter. Two or three “controleurs” are also 
stationed in the interior to superintend the cultivation, and see that 
the produce is all sent down to the Residency. For particulars 
respecting the trade, port dues and regulations &c. see PADANG, 


AYER RAJA, or Ayer Haji. (Sumatra.) A tolerably secure 
roadstead, with anchorage in 6G to 8 fathoms, 2 to 2) miles off 
shore, about 14 miles to the north of Indrapour Point. It was 
formerly resorted to by foreign traders, but now the produce is 
carried by coastera to Padang, whence it is shipped to Europe. 

(To be Céntinued. ) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PERAK. 
By Lieut.-Colonel James Low, C. MR. A. 5S. & M.A. OC. 


eee few remarks on this Malayan state which will vow be 
me wine coroner oe I pir pats hac in it, id 
cit military agent vernment. T, 

4 cy of pli credible crise iadierallon: 

Mera stretches about one hundred miles along the West Coast 
of the Malacea ED ee wecce ice on which Gems 
are breadth of miles. The Krean river on which there 

ritish post bounds it on the north, and on the south the 
Binet river forms the mutual hommes betwixt it and the Sa- 
vided by high hills and 


| . On the east it is partly 
pei by dene jungle om Tengu and oer territories beyond 


the soil is extremely fertile and the climate mild from the 
vicinity of the sea on one side and mountains on the other, but owing 
to the insidious and overbearing policy and encroachments of the 
Siamese, the cultivation and the population of this country have 
both been in a rapid decline. 

The soil on the banks of ue ree is chiefly alluvial, with 
substrata of cla of a variet} f shades placed over sand. The 
vegetable mould is, in most ia whieh are not inundated by the 


river, of good depth. 
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The principal produce of the fields is rice, of which enough 
might be raised to admit of re exportationgs—and were t 
Siamese to avoid in future all interference in the government of the 
country, it might still prove a valuable granary for Singapore 
and other ettlenieute 7 

The banks of the river also exhibit the utmost profusion of the 
usual tropical fruits, particularly durians and mangostins, and that 
scarcely inferior fruit to the latter, the rambootan. 

The Perak soil and climate are indeed alike favorable for the 
procnction of super, indigo, and other tropical plants; coffee has 

en partially cultivated with success and the sugar cane seems to 
grow to a great size without more labor than that of merely turn- 
ing the soil rudely wp and inserting the cuttings. But it need not 
be here insisted on, that the Malays are not a people capable of 
originating any lucrative agricultural speculation. Their numbers 
too are against any rapid improvement, as it is not considered that 
the present maximum of the Malayan population exceeds 20,000 
souls. Indeed 15,000 is what I incline to rate it at. But as the 
government has become settled, population will increase, 

The other products of this country independent of those already 
mentioned are :— | 

Gold in small quantities—although from what was learned 
an outlay of a little capital might render the mine much more 
productive. 

Yin which is exchanged by the miners for at the rate 
of 80 dollars per bhar and of which two thousand bhars might be 
afforded yearly. The goods most in request are blue cloth of 

otton, Acheen dresses, opium, tobacco, salt, salt-fish, gambier and 
minor articles. The richest mines lie at the sources of the small 
streams which feed the main river, and these rise in the high range 
of mountains which stretch nearly N.and 8. about from forty to 
ifty miles inland, ) | 

ney work the mines all the year, butit is not until after the 
harvest has been housed, that tho agriculturists commence mining 
operations. 

The tin is ¢ thered by both sexes and persons of all age, They 
work from Ba. M. to 10, and from 3 p. m. till 6. Sebesticnts the 
concern is @ general one, and is divided into shares of fifteen dol- 
lars each. But in this calculation of the produce of tin reference 
has only been had to the quantity yielded im quiet times. Should 
much encouragement be given to Chinese and other settlers no 
limit can be fixed to it. 


© The chief mines are ns follow :—At ud ) Bulk ne, where 
ts also proc Sconghie Bewic, where ihe tins dug'on She lan, Kampe 









oong padang, where d. The is repr 
geosiee 7 ark the oreis berteredand is afterwards rward sidtod fey tha Dalonen: 
Slip ft nage where fine ore bi mn. Kampa, Kantar 
where the ore is dug at the fot of the hillsbut‘on the plait. pa, » 
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The other articles of produce are rattans, wax and some ex- 
cellent woods for boat building, ivory, rhinosceros horns and scented 


naa 

The following is the journal of the mission." 

29nd Oct. 1826. Embarked on the H. C. C. Antelope with 
the escort and followers and accompanied by the H.C. Arm 
Schooner Zephyr, the former wat ee a Thi 5. 

26th. By the assistance of Captain Forrest's Chart alone the 
cruizer got into the river, for although Perak is at so short a dis- 
tance from Pinang yet no vessels of the size of the Antelope had 
been accustomed for many years to pass the bar. The channel 
narrow but by no means a difficult one. The river after bein 
entered was found to be broad and deep so that the cruizer passe 
rapidly up by favor of wind and tide, and anchored on the 28th in 
5 fathoms water below a small island. The river above this place 
only admits of the passage of small praus. Its banks so far are 
closely invested by thick jungle and, owing to the swampy 
nature of the ground, not now inhabited, although in more pros+ 

us times the soil was in a sont measure under rice cultivation. 
The Apes are now Lords of the Manor and the muskitos issue 
in clouds from the banks after sunset and ‘all but devour forth those 
who are exposed tothem. This pest is in a great degree got rid 
of by ascending the river.t There are two sorts of these trouble- 
some insects—a small black species and a brown one. This last 
is bred in the Nipah palm. 

*® The treaty of Bankok which was entered into by the Governor-General of 
British India and the Emperor of Siam provides amongst other % for the in- 
dependence of Perak. Hu cra pee ag types lenges laargh arg range 
in that country, got the control of it to such an extent that [te Haja became 
Dare et Peenk, Twos dopetel by ‘rovernmenh to proceed there th order to hee 

Raja from the thraldom under which he lay—and a Bombay armed eruizer 






; 


With respect to the localities of the river it may be stated that two streams 
colled Kwalah Bidorhetwict the anchorage for 


Ewallah Bidor leads by « difficalt cence navigation ve or six days 
to Bidor. Here a population offrom hundred to hundred persons weed 6 
be yyed in mining for tin ore which is heavy and 

The E separates itself into four branches at a distance of a few miles 
above ita conflax with the main river. These are 
SES Fat ES sre ying th com rch Chndning tant. Th 
ifter four or five | canoes 
country is favorable for 

Krort is about the asme distance above Rantau panjang, with a of 
fear hundred souls; much tin bb pp chteient Dare Ceara © on 
the plain—and after the rains a large quantity of ore ls found on the surface and 
in ravines, The miners oe a trom eae Ore ere 
Kampa 
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Mth. The Rajah having sent down covered boats the whole 
party consistiug of forty sepoys and about as many followers and 
servants sxibaceed them and the boats we had brought with us. 
Captain Elwon and Dr Frith of the cruizer favored me with their 
company. As the native boats afforded the best shelter from the sun 
we one of them. The largest sort is about 40 feet long 
by six broad, about two-thirds of the length towards the stern are 
covered with a pent roof of palm leaves, sufficiently high to admit 
fi n to stand upright. The sides are formed of matted work, 
ant the interior is divided into two apartments, the sternmost one 
being used as adormitory. The deck consists of open lath work 
covered by mats. As such a boat or canoe is formed of a single 
tree, hollowed and expanded by the application of fire, the cunwa 
would only be about six inches from the surface of the water. 
They therefore add a rim about the same width composed of the 
koombar or central petty fibre of the leaf of a palmite which is 
light and Sy, ALPE The wood chiefly employed is the cheng. 
The dammar laut, which seems next in durability 'to the teak, is 
very abundant but is too heavy for ship-building. 

“Having posend several neat villages, we went on shore at 
Bandar, a | straggling village containing about 200 houses 
about 50 of which are inhabited by Chinese. acme. te 
carry on most of the trade of the country and farm from the jah 
the opium and arrack used in the country, and most other lucrative 
concerns are in their hands. 

The Raja had here provided a comfortable house for our re- 
ception, supposing that it was intended to await his arrival without 
going af up the river. The house was built partly over the 
river. The stream is at this place about 200 yards wide, but it is 
very shallow except towards the high bank on the east side. 
| boa and other provisions were found to be much more 
scarce than had been apprehended—owing, as the people said, to 
the rapacity of the Siamese who had but a few days previous to 
our arrival left the country. The cattle (bovine) had been all 
ageine by them and only a few goats, buffaloes and poultry 
were 


Ist October. We left Bandar at 10 a, mM. and advanced up the 
river, by help of poles, the current being too strong to admit of 
oars being used with effect. Four or six men walked rapidly from 
the prow to about the centre of the boat and by using their bambu 
poles all at the same time gave an impulse against the stream of 
or six hundred soule—but the inroads of the Siamese have so distressed the 
people that ft would be no casy matter toTascertain the population of any given 
| | obtained a census. 
Kampa to Kantoor is onty a short ' . At the bottom of the hills near 
F at ‘sof chance for pieces of ore or tin. The 
fa ten, and from three until six o'clock in the 
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about 3 miles an hour to the canoe. Excepting at the sides where 
the banks are highest and the inner bendings of the stream, the 
depth rarely exceeded four or five feet. The banks are about six 
feet high in most places and are adorned at intervals with vil 
embowered in gardens of fruit,trees. The windings of this river and 
its numerous islands produce the most pleasing landscapes. Our 
pigmy fleet consisted of about fifteen boats, several of the Raja’s 
rs having joined it.t 
We then came in sight of Allaham the temporary residence of 
o Raja who is a Sri eiokeg Abdullah Ma Alam Shaw. 
On approach ing 1¢ landing e the Raja saluted us with fifteen 
pds ate on landing we Boas met by “him in person with his 
nhac of sword bearers and spearmen who conducted us to 
is house. 

The Balei or Hall of Audience was found to be in the usual 
rude Malayan fashion. It is about fifty feet long by thirty broad 
and raised in the middle fora space of fifteen yards broad along 
the length. On this a sofa and chairs were placed and the floor 
was covered with a Turkey patterned woollen carpet. The Raja's 
poe manifested the most lively curiosity respecting us, having 

ith the exception of those accustomed to trade to Pinang rarely 
seen a European. 

The _ of hae Raja and her female attendants were observed 

ping through apertures made in the partition at the extremity 
ry Aaa "he Raja treated us with ioe tinea civility and = 
then left him in order to arrange the distribution of the guard and 
followers and get ourselves and them housed. The town of Al- 
lahan by a series of observations made by Lieutenant Elwon at the 
time, lies in 4° 11” N. L. and 101° 10’ Long. The river is here 
exactly two hundred and eighty yards wide. The sea is fifty 
miles distance by the windings of the river and about twenty in a 
direct line. We only went about twenty miles higher, within 
which space are the villages noted below :+— 
ong Gaga, to it, Kampong Arun 


, Salat aye erate & “Sultan Muda’e 
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: | | east. Sultan Muda's 
Sarang Dindang, on the same side, Kwalla 
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wil gig hme, hacen, ae Ths lady was one ofthe Royal family 
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Gad tn procparced’ periods Comuland abenk ve hundred Dbakitantt Above Hota 
and after having passed Polo Pisang js the village of La con taining 
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The Raja is a very quiet person and very indulgent to his 
enbjecta. The routine of his life admits not of much variety. He 
hears complaints and settles business early in the morning, break- 
fasts about 10, and dines about sun-set or later. 

The people who inhabit the interior have simple and rather 
pleasing manners. aba are strict Mussulmans, saying pares 
three or four times a day and on the weekly fast days the Raja 
assembles all his officers and attendants in his Moses and repeats 
along with his Imams and them select passages from the Koran, 
with a fervour which is rendered ludicrous by the odd gestures by 
which it is accompanied, As they become warmed by their de- 
volion they nod and shake their heads violently in concert. One 
who has not been accustomed to such an exercise would be ren- 
dered quite giddy by it. They did not seem the least displeased 
at my closely observing them. On leaving the mosque every one 
gors about his common occupation. 

One day during my stay the Raja fore f Seat tok people, 
it being an anniversary. A long and slightly built shed was pre- 
pared as a kitchen. Here five or six huge iron pots were placed 
over fires. In each of these about thirty fowls were boiled. 

They live however very plainly, fish, rice and a little seasonin 
with fruits, being their common food. Very few of them will 
taste Wine, and none ardent spirits, 

The Raja and his people dress themselves in very ordinary 
garbs, except on occasions of ceremony and at these periods they 
are only clothed from the waist upwards, besides having on the 
usual nether garments, The women seem partial to sky blue 
cotton, and can dress themselves with considerable neatness. They 


re cone poe oe atone! "eae dhe poring beac haste 
required. eocoang lentiiully here, and the pe n before 


On the fourth day Hakau where there are tin mines at the foot of bills may be 
Visited, as also Sirowan, Samut and Puel, and a halt made at Gour which contained 
ehet, Saagan Sod. Mundsen. Where seal tee ier cane Deon eine 

: an | ere much rice is . : : 
Bundeng Reng, and halt at Sayong where there are about 100 houses and where 
ore tin is dug. 

The sixth day brings the traveller to la on the east bank. 

The seventh to Jambie in a few hours. eby « land route of three days 
the river Iju may be reached and a quick passage effected through it to the Krean 
Md Aer en Uaste akone deombus nips ia bo aps here 

w hours tracking above J m to & spo’ undarang 


A 
the river is divided into two branches--the not navigable by canoes. 
eto the Sinmese Provinces lies along ts banks. The south east 


is much impeded ied by | Ss. Proceeding up it the canoes at Kwalla Kongean 
or at Kinderong boas’ above it. Here there is a ver in quiet times of 


ids, 
and a good deal of pe ‘is carriedon. Four hours 
joe edn eg Kulin where forty or ) people reside 2. The river is here rocky 
Meron Meshes koeaa deere ae ee a 
Kangen Ere 1 Fond to it = he march 
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however display a good deal of the upper part of the body, only 
throwing their upper dress which is a narrow piece of cloth care- 
lessly across the breast. They are well fentared when young, but, 
with the exception of these in the highest class, soon lose their 
attractions owing to the labor they have to perform in the sun. 
Many appeared to have as fair complexions as the Chinese. 

It was pare eny remarked by all our party that the distin- 
muishing characteristic of the Hottentot women, although in a less 
ER, is very generally a prominent one amongst the females of 
Perak. They are very cleanly in their habits—bathing twice a 
day in the river. For this purpose they row themselves in canoes 
to a shallow part in the midst of the stream. 

The Raja and his chief men have floating houses in which they 
can remove to a distance. The raft or boat of the former is known 
by two poles held upright by persons appointed to the duty the 
one in the prow the other at the stern. | 

The Raja accepted on two or three occasions my invitation to 
tea—when he partook of coffoe, biscuit and confections. We 
amused him with music particularly that of the violin, Captain 
Elwon being a superior performer as an amateur. One or two of 
his relations shewed themselves tolerable proficients, but although 
by no means deficient in ear they appear to have inferior skill to 
the Malays of Malacca and other Eastern Settlements. 

The airs they played had considerable melody but were on a 
low key and uniformly plaintive. They were excessively delighted 
however with the brisk airs of Europe. It would be superfluous 
here to describe Malayan instruments. The large gong at the 
Raja's house, which was struck at intervals during the night, 
harmonized by its deep and solemn tone with the sequestered 
situation in which it was heard. 

The Raja having requested my presence at the ceremony of 
administering the oath of allegiance to some ministers and officers, 
I accordingly attended at the hall. A large concourse of people 
were assembled. The chiefs and their attendants were seated on 
carpets and mats on the floor. In front of the sopha on which the 
Raja sat, were arranged the following articles, a low stool on 
which lay the Koran, and a é jar of consecrated water, on 
the top of which was a model of acrown. The Raja advancin 
taped’ the regalia, consisting of armour, in the water, and pl 
them against a pillow. | 

The new ministers and other officers then approached and had 
the oath tendered tothem. This oath consists of two parts and is 
very short. The first part is the promise of fidelity, the second 
imprecates every calamity to afflict the juror and his family to 
remote generations should he betray the trust and confidence 
reposed inhim. The characterestic levity of the Malayan disposi- 
tion was not even repressed by this solemn act, for the Raja and 
some of the chiefs indulged their mirth occusionally, to the evident 
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mortification of some of his chiefs then present whose gravity was 
ludicrously contrasted with it. Several of those who had intrigued 
with the Siamese betraved evident symptoms of alarm. Tileed 
under a less indulgent Prince they must have lost their heads. 
The ceremony was concluded by a discharge of tifteen guns—after 
this we partook of some preserved fruits and confections comp 

of rice, flour and sugar and having shaken hands with the Raja 
and his principal men, a custom they adopt most heartily, we re- 
turned to our temporary home. The Raja presented to me the 
Kris which he had hitherto worn and a handsome spear—and 
received in return two plated table candlesticks and shades with 
some silver plate and inferior articles. 

Having strid nearly a month in the country, and the object of 
the mission having been effected, we left Allahan and returned to 
the vessel. The simplicity, frankness, and social disposition of 
the people made an impression upon my mind which cannot be 
dily effaced. They have either greatly changed since the 
ys of Dutch influence, or have been purposely misrepre sented. 
Their chief faults are indolence and disunion, the latter having 
arisen from Siamese interference and oppression. 

The Malays residing at several of the so ponte Perak are some- 
what obnoxious to the charge of being in league with pirates—but 
besides being of quite different habits from those of the interior, 
they had not perhaps the means oe erevences pirates occupying 
po in the coast. The pirates were expelled after my return to 

nang from Korau by a detachment sent under my command 
and the coast has been less molested since from that quarter. 
Those coming from other parts of the straits can only be opposed 
by shrews and strong measures imperative on the chiefs who har- 

ur them, 

The whole require only the example and protection of a civilized 
and humane eee nation to saints their condition and 
by rescuing them from the iron gripe of Siamese rule, to induce 
settled aims of industry and to raise them in the moral scale. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ORDER OF BUDHIST MONKS 
OR TALAPOINS." 
By M. Broaxpert. 
3. Ordination or Ceremonies observed ai the admission into the Society. 


I will now explain rather minutely and describe as accurately 
as possible the various ceremonies ormed on the occasion of 
the promotion of a Shung to the rank of Talapoin or professed 
member. It must be borne in mind that this ordeal through 
which he has to pass, or ordination, as we may se ace term 
it, which he has to receive, does not confer any peculiar character 
or give any special spiritual power to the admitted candidate, but 
it merely initiates him to a more perfect course of life, and makes 
him a member of a society composed of men aiming at a higher 
degree of sanctity or perfection. The entrant must be provided 
for the ceremony with adress such as is used in the communily ; 
he ought to be found exempt from certain moral and physical 
defects that would render him unworthy of being admitted a mem- 
ber of the order; he onght to pledge himself to rigorous obser- 
vance of certain regulations which form the constitutions of the 


ye 
The place where the ceremony is to be performed is a hall, mea- 
ning tretre cubits in length, not including the space occupied by 
the Talapoins whose presence is required on the occasion. 
The assembly of Talapoins or Rahans must include 10 or 12 
members at least, if the ceremony be performed in towns, and 4 or 
6, if it isin the country. He who presides over the ceremony, is 
called Upitze, meaning master or guide, he has an assistant, named 
Cambanca Teaio, whose office it is to read the sacred Cambanca 
or book of ordination, to present the candidate to the Upitze and 
his assembled brethren, to put to him the requisite questions as pres- 
ge by the ritual, and to give him instruction on certain points, 
he ignorance of which wou ve highly poe and 
reatly offensive ins a professed member ee ee the 
regulations prescribed, and the ceremonies o on the occasion 
are c tained in a book written in Pali, the sacred | nguage. This 
book may be aptly termed the Ritual of the Budhists. It is held 
in great respect, and some copies written on sheets of ivory, with 
gilt edges, are truly beautiful and bespeak the high value Bud- 
nists set on the work. The copyists have retained the use of the 
old square Pali letters, instead of employing the circular Burmese 
character. All the ordinances and prescriptions in this book are 
supposed to have been promulgated and sanctioned by no less an 
authority than Gaudama himself, the last Budh, and the acknow- 
ledged originator and founder of the Talapoinic order. Hence the 
high respect and profound veneration all Budhists bear to 1' 
* Continued from p. 192. 
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contents, The candidate previously to the ing of the cere- 
mony must be provided as aforesaid with his - and Hiwaran. 
The Latta is an open mouthed pot of a truncated spheroidal form 
wherein each member of the brotherhood must receive the alms 
in oeed canconng, be oes comes meee Steen 
an, is ‘composed’ fist of a poce of cloth, dress becoming a 
Rahan of cloth, bound to the loins 
with « lethern girdle tod fillisy dows Ghs feel; saccid of a 
form sore the shoulders and breast and 
racing ome below the knee, and third of another piece of 
the same shape but which is folded many times and thrown 
over the left shoulder, the two ends | down before and 
behind. Another article always required for completing a full 
dress of the Rahan, is the Arvan, a sort of fan made of palm leaves 
act in a light oval shaped sod wooded Hare with a Serpentine bandie 
somewhat resembling in appearance the letter 3. 

The Burmese translator of the Pali text has interpolated his 
work with many remarks tending to elucidate the text and to shew 
sr ec motives and reasons that induced Gaudama to decree 

blish as obligatory the regulations laid down in the sacred 
Caml It leat ba Gurus ta dda! toe thal Gis caaeedon ot 
some essential parts of the ceremonies annuls de facto the ordina- 
tion, whilst the non-compliance with others of minor im 
ante aches the act of admission into the sacr ‘family, 

s sin upon all members of the brotherhood, assembled 

ex-officio for the ceremony. The reader must be prepared to 
a arg points of close resemblance between the ceremonies 
observed at the Is patectan te tases verte, oa Goecamn cocaaon 
Priest, and those performed in those parts, on the solemn occasion 
of aduaitting a cs to the dignity of Patzin. 

The prep for the sclamniley Being. completed, and the 
Biber ry aera tewlinpts ied their respective seats under the 
Upitze, the candidate is introduced into r presence attended 
ye the assistant or reader of Cambanca, eee 
garments. He is lige at re istinctly thrice the 
Eoin etc othe itze, =, koeling down, the 'y bent for- 
ward with ph asst “ Venerable 
President, | wledge you to be my Upiss :—These words 
having been three times repeated, the assistant himself 
to the candidate says, “ Dost thou ac » this to be thy 
Latta, and these, thy sacred vestments ?? To which he audibly 
answers : “ yes." 

Thereupon the translator remarks that on a certain day, a 
Rahan that had been ordained without being ae with either 








ase gree iwaran, went out quite naked, received into the 
his joined hands the food offered to him. So extraor- 
ae one would have said so unedifying, a proceeding having 


ntioned to Gaudama, he ordered that thenceforward no 
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Rahan should ever be ordained unless he had been previously in- 
terrogated regarding the Latta and the vestments. Any disobe- 
dience to this injunction would entail sin oa the sasombt fathers. 

The assistant having desired the candidate to withdraw 
from the assembl eerien twelve cubits,and thelatter having 


Sr gers atnet he turns towards the assembled fathers 

and addresses teen ae ‘ollows :—“ Venerable Upitzt and you 
brethren herein co oe te ree the candidate who 
now stands in ore you, solicits from the 


Upitzé the hevoe' i Sing. honored with the dignity ichyrss If 
it foxes ev roperly arranged and disposed 
ferthicrmrpns: daly edstoatse te O candidate be atten- 
tive unto my a ap wads cnt bras int ce ls lees occasion thou 
utterest an untruth or concealest aught from our knowledge. Learn 
that there are certain incapacities and defects which render a 

unfit for admittance into our order. Moreover, when 
before this assembly thou shalt be in respecting such 
defects, thou art to answer truly, and declare what incapacities 
thou mayst Isbor under. Now this is not the time to remain 
silent oad decline thy head ; every member of the assembly has a 
right to interrogate thee at his pleasure and desde bounden 
duty to return an answer to all his — 

“ Candidate, art thou affected with any of th the ae oon 
plaints? the leprosy or any such odious maladies? 
scrofula or other similar complaints 7 Dist thon slr fom ame, 
or coughs? Art thou afflicted with those com oeemtlr ies 
from a corrupted blood ; by madness ‘or the of ills caused 
giants, witches or evil nats of the Sorest and mountains ? To 
separate interrogation he answers: “ From such complaints and 
bodily disorders I am free.” “ Art thou a man?’ “IT am" “ Art 
thou atrue and legitimate son?” “Tam.” Art thou involved in 
debts, or the bounden man and underling of some great man?” 
“ No, I am not.” “ Have thy Pes given consent to thy ordi- 

nation?” “ They have given it.’ thou reached the age of 
twenty years?” “J Lotito iP “ Are thy vestments and 
tone Tie. a i Sen “ Candidate what ia thy 
name }* 


i metaphorically a 
vile and unworthy being. ® What fe the name of thy Master?” 
agar vod 

The finished the examination turns his face 
towards iacele eave eee steve Venerable 
Upitze and ye assembled brethren, be eased to listen to my 
eon: I have duly admonished this candidate who seeks iar 
you to be admitted into our order. Does the t appear 
You a meet and proper time that he should come forward If 

hall order him to come nearer.” Than tavaing to the cunt 
dates he bids him to come close to the assembly and to ask their 
consent to his ordination. The order is instantly complied with 
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by the candidate who, having left behind him the distance of 12 
cubits that separated him from the fathers, squats on his heels, the 
bedy bending forward and the hands raised to his forehead, and 
says: “IT beg O fathers from thy assembly to be admitted to 
the profession of Rahan, Have pity on me, take me from the 
state of layman, or that of sin and imperfection, and advance me 
to that of Rahan, a state of virtue and perfection.” These words 
must be repeated three times. | | | 

The assistant then resumes his discourse as follows: “O ye 
fathers here assembled, hear my words, This candidate humbly 
"emspete before you begs of the Upitze to be admitted into our 

oly profession ; it seems that he is free from all defects, 

infirmities as well as mental incapacities, that would otherwise 
debar him from entering our holy state, he is likewise provided 
with the Latta and sacred vestments, moreover he has asked in tha 
name of the Upitze permission of the assembly to be admitted 
among the Rahans, Now let the assembly complete his ordina- 
tion. To whomsoever this seems good, ioe him keep silence ; 
whosoever thinks otherwise let him declare that this candidate is 
unworthy of being admitted.” And these words he repeats three 
times. A unde he :—* since then none of the fathers 
object, but all are silent, it is a sign that the.assembly has con- 
sented, eo therefore be it done. Let therefore this candidate pass 
out of the state of sin and imperfection, into the perfect state of 
Rahen, and thus, by the consent of the U pitze and of all the fathers, 
let him be ordained.” } 

And he further says, “'The fathers must note down under what 
shade, on what day, at what hour, and in what season, the ordina- 
tion has been performed.” 

This being done, the reader of the sacred Cambanca adds: 
“ Let the candidate attend to the following duties which it ia in- 
cumbent on him to perform, and to the faults hereafter enumerated 
which he must carefully avoid. 

“]. It is the duty of our brotherhood each to beg for his food 
with lahor, and with the exertion of the muscles of his feet, and 
through the whole eourse of his life he must gain his subsistence 

the labor of his feet. He is allowed to make use of all the 

thi eg Aina peniie Rental arbeerasl lect) Sedat Per 
general, that are usually presented in banqueta, that are sent by 
letter, and thut are given at the new and full moan, and on festivals. 
© candidate all these things you may use as your food.” To this 
he replies: “ Sir I understand what you tell me.” The assistant 
resumes his instructions :—“ 2nd. It is part of the duty of a mem- 
ber of our society to wear, through humility, yellow clothes, made 
of rags thrown about in the streets, or among the tombs. If how- 
ever by his talenta and virtue, one procures for himself many be- 
tors, he may receive from them for his habit the following 
articles, cotton and silk, or cloth of red and yellow wool.” The 
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elect answers, “ As I am instructed so I will do.’ The instructor 
oss on—"“Ordly Every member of the society must dwell in 
lh but under the shade of lofty trees. These dwellings may be 
made eh piats bricks and stones, _ roofs net with turrets or 
spires of pyramidal or triangular from.” After the usnal answer, 
the instructor -proceeds—* 4thly.. It is incumbent upon an elect 
to use as medicine the urine of the cow, wherein the juices of 
lemon or other sour fryitg have been poured. The following ar- 
ticles may also be used medicinally,—butter, cream, and honey, O 
Elect being now admitted into our society, it shall be no longer 
lawfal. for you to indulge in carnal pleasure whether with yourself 
or animals. He who is guilty of such sin can no longer be num- 
bered among the saints... Sooner shall the severed head be joined 
again to the neck and life be restored to the breathlees body, than 
a Patzin who has committed fornication recover his lost sanctity. 
Beware therefore lest you pollute yourself with such a crime. 

“ Again: it is unlawful and forbidden to an elect to take things 
thet belong to anather or evento covet them although ‘their value 
should not-exceed about 12 cents (} of a tical). oever sing 
even to that smal! amount is her Se rcres sacred charac- 
ter and oan no more be restored to bis pristine state than the branch 
cat from the tree can retain its luxuriant foliage and shoot forth 
buds. Beware of theft during the whole of your mortal journey. 

“ Again, an elect can never sorte Alas, bh any living being 
of life or wish the death of any one, how troublesome soever he 
may prove. Sooner shall the cleft rock reunite so as to make a 
whole than he who kills any being, be readmitted into our sootety. 
Cautiously evoid so heinous as crime. 
mE? pa no member of our brotherhood can ever arrogate to 

imself extraordinary gifts, or supernatural perféctiona, or through 
vain glory, give himself out as a holy man, such for instance as to 
withdraw into solitary places and on pretence of enjoying extacies 
uncommon spiritual attainments. Sooner will the lofty palm tree 
that has been cut down, berome green again, than an elect guilty 
of such pride be restored to his holy station. Take care for your 
self, that you do not give way to such excess.” The elect replies as 
before,“ As-I am instructed so I will perform.” Here ends the 
ceremony. The elect joina the body of Rahans and withdraws in 
their company to his own Kiaong | 

Tt has alseady been mentioned that the ceremony or ordination 
does not impart any spiritual character inherent in the person of the 
elect, but it za mere f ity he has te go through to enter into 
dissolubly to his new state, he is at liberty to leave it when it 
pleases him and’ reenter into secular life. He may moreover, rf 
inclined, apply for re-admission into ‘the order, but he must go 
through the same ceremonies that were observed on his firet or 
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nation, [tis not very common to meet among the Burmese Rahans 
men who from their youth have ‘avtaasrined to an old age in their 
vocation, Those form the rare exceptions, are very much respected 
and held in high consideration during their life time and the 
Rr honors are lavished upon their mortal remains after their 

emise. They are often designated by the honorable denomination 
of “ Pure from their infancy.” 

4. ules of the Order. 


The obligations inherent to the dignity of Patzin, the multifari- 
ous duties prescribed to the Budhistic Monks, are contained in s 
Book called Patimuk, which is properly speaking the Manual of the 
order and the Vade Mecum of every Talapoin, who is ee are to 
study it with great care and attention. It is even ordered that on 
festival days a certain number of Recluses shall meet ina particu- 
lar place to listen to the reading of that book, or at least a of 
it, that every brother shall have always present to his mind the 
rules and regulations of his profession and be prompted to a strict 
obscevanon’of all the points they enforee. This injunction isa very 
proper one, since it is a fact confirmed by the experience of all ages, 
that relaxation and dissipation find their way into all communi- 
ties at the very moment the rules are but partially lost sight of, 
So attentive to this duty are some Talapoins that th can repeat 
by heart all the contents of Patimuk. have read the book with 
a good deal of attention. Many wise and well digested rules are to 
be met with here and there, but they are merged in a heap of mi- 
nute, not to say ridiculoug and childish, details not worth transla- 
ting. In order, however to give a correct and distinct outline of 
the mode of life, manners, habits and occupations of the Talapoins, 
I will extract from it all that has appeared to be interesting and 
calculated to attain the above purpose, leaving aside the incongru- 
om, mass of — prvigaee ul q ne | 

very member of the order, on his entering rofession, must 
renounce his own will and bend his neck ides tha yoke of the 
rule. So anxious indeed has been the framer of its statutes to leave 
no room or field open to the independent exertions of the mind, 
that every action of the day, the manner of performing it, the time 
it ought to last, the circumstances that must attend , 
been minutely regulated. From the moment a Rahan rises in the 
morning to the moment he is to go to enjoy his natural 
rest in the ones his only duty is to oboy and 0 
subsisting will a commands of the founder of the society. He 
advances in perfection proportionately to his fervent compliance 
with his sg hg ge and to his consciously avoiding ull that has been 
forbidden by the sagacious i, Sopa Any trespass of one article 
of the rule constitutes a sin. . various sins a Rahan is ee 
commit aré comprised under seven principal heads. st, the 
Paradzekas, 2nd, the Thinga-de-cist, 3rd, ne Patzei, 4th, the 
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Toolladzi, Sth, the Duko, 6th, the Dupaci and 7th, Pati-de-kani. 
These seven kinds of sins are subdivided and multiplied to the 
number of 220, which constitute the total amount of sins either of 
commission or omission that a Talapoin may commit during his 
remaining a member of the pious Fraternity. The Paradzikas are 
four in number,—fornication, theft, kil and lory in attri- 
buting to one’s self high attainments in pe fection : use on the 
day of his admission is, as before r warned never to com- 
mit those four sins under the penalty of being excluded from the 

y. They are irremissible in their natures ; he who is guilty 
of one of them can no longer be a Rahan. All other offences are 
subjected to the law of confession and can be expiated by virtue 
of the penances impore upon the delinquent after he has made 
; rahe wal be no den bt startled by th info 

r no doubt y the unex informa- 

ssn tas thn pension of conkoenon le been exssbiced ataong the 
Talapoins and is up Se Sls Ose observed, though very imperfectly, 
nt fervent Rec = Some zealous Patzins will resort to 

peeniee ose See sometimes twice a day. Here is what is 
sacs pa ge subject ect in the Weni, or book of scriptures con- 
taining all that relates to the Tala Patimuk being but a 
compendium of it. When a Rahan has been guilty of a violation 
of his rule he ought immediately to go to his superior and, 
| ng before him, confess his sin to him. Sometimes he 
will do this in the thein (a plare vane cap Actas emai 
occasionally to s on religious subjects or listen to 
of the Patimuk) ee presence of the assembley. He nae 
ee eae ae ene they are, without attempting to con- 
ceal those of a more revelting nature or lessenning any y Seere- 
vating bicaiueinees A Penance is then imposed, consi 
certain pious ae re be repeated eran ner of ine 
durit t A must be made itent to 
ner the in ‘utes from ae This oxtreordinery pras- 
tice is observed now, one say, pro forma. (psd pamiers 
approaches his superior, kneels down before him, and havi 
hand raised tohis forehead, saya:—‘‘ Venerable superior, de 
accuse here all the sins that I may be guilty of, and beg pardon for 


ee 


: 


the same.” Fon By no eae Diabetes oe 
passes, nor he specify anything respecting their nature 
the circumstances ithentlog Ghent. ‘superior remains satisfied 


tions of ur. profession, and endeavour to observe them them hereafter 
with ity.” He dismisses him without inflicting any penance 
on him, so that an institution so well calculated to put a restraint 
and a check upon human passion, so well fitted to prevent man from 
occasionally breaking commands El ge to him, or at least from 
stnuahrieg into the dangerous t of doing it, is now by the 
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want of fervor and energy in the heads of that body, reduced to 
be no more than an useless aml ridiculous ceremony, a mere 
shadow of what is actually prescribed by the Weni. 

The punishments inflicted for the repeated transgression of ar 
points of the rule, are, generally speaking, of a light nature and se! 
dom ornever corporeal, as flaggelations &c. &c. The superior 
sometimes orders a delinquent to walk through the vard during the 
heat of the day for a certain time, to carry to a distance a certain 
number of baskets full of sand, or a jug of water,—meeknres being 
a virtue most becoming a Recluse forbids the resort to penances 
of a more severe nature. 

Humility, poverty, self-denial and chastity are to him who has 
received the order of Patzin, cardinal and most essential virtues 
which he ought to practice on all occasions. He must, in all his 
exterior deportment, give unequivocal marks of his being always in- 
fluenced by the spirit they inspire. The framer of the rules and 
regulations of the order se#ms to have had no other object in view, 
brt that of leading his brethern by various ways and means, to the 
practice of these virtues, and inculcating on their minds the necessity 
of attending to the observances prescribed for this purpose. It is 
from this point we must view the statutes of the Fraternity, in or- 
der to understand them well and rightly, and ca phe pri Ac 
cordmg to their worth and merit. We would indeed form a very 
erroneous opinion of institutions of past ages if we were to examine 
them, to praise or blame them, without a due regard being paid to 
the spirit that guided the legislator, and to the object he aimed at 
when he laid them down. Our own ideas, customs, manners and 
education will often dispose us to disapprove at first of institutions 
made in former ages amongst nations differmg from us iii all res- 
pects, under the pretext that they are not such as we would have 
them to be now, making unawares our own prejudices the stan- 
dard whereby to measure the merit or demerit of all that has been 
established previously to our own times. The institutions of the 
middle -\ bg abebrerradecyen modern historian has said, are intelligible 
to him that has entered into the spirit of those days, and who thinks, 
féels and believes as did the people of those by gone centuries, 
This observation holds good toa certain extent and mutatis mutan- 
dis in st to Budhistic institutions. The whole per capa OS 
tem must be understood, the object the founder of the order had in 
view ought to be distinctly remarked and always borne in mind, 
ere we presume to pronounce upon the fitness or unfitness of the 
means he has employed for obtaining it. 

For humility’s sake every Talapoin is bound to shave every part 
of his body. In see lee with this regulation he must consider 
that the hairs that are s. vod Off; cre wasloes Cita serving merely 
for the purposes of vanity, and he ought to be as unconcerned 
about them as a great mountain which has been cleared of the trees 
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bare-footed, except in case of his labouring under some infirmity 
or for some other good reason ; he is then allowed to use @ certain 
kind of plain and anornamented ali ippers, the fia sede ord 
mensions of which are carefully prescribed by When 
the Rahans travel from one place to:ancther th allowed to 
carry with them the ovanus or fan made of hea loned 
common paper umbrella to protect their bare head from the in- 
clemency of the weather or the heat of the sun. Their dress con- 
sisting as above mentioned of three parts is as plain as possible. 
According to the Patimuk each separate part must be made of 
The picked up here and there, and sowed together by themselves, 
sation, though disregarded by many, is to a raaganare extent 
y the greater number, but in a manner 

to ag mt if not to the letter, of the rule. On hr receiving 

cg benefactors a ee of silk or cotton, they cpt it in 
eG parts, which they afterwards contrive to have stitched 
way they can, #0 as to make their vestments according 
to the prescription of the statutes. The vestment must be of one 
color, yellow in those countries when Mahomedanism does not 
prevail. The yellow color is an indicia of mourning as the black 

is amongst most of the nations of Europe. 

Seven articles are considered as essential to every member of 
the holy family, viz:—the kowot, thingbain, dugoon, (the three 
pieces constituting his vestment), a girdle, a latta, a 
a needle, and a small apparatus for straining the water he drinks. 
The whole number of articles he is permitted to nse: gail ae 
amount to sixty: they are all plain, common, almost 
offering no incentive to cupidity, and leaving him who is mae 


possessed of them in the humble state of ee eee 
The possession of temporal goods is strictly to the Ra- 


hans, as calculated to hinder them from meditating upon the law, 
and attending to the various duties of the profession. meine 
deed opposes a stronger barrier to the attainment of the ‘ect ab- 
negation of self and a thorough contem contempt for material t than 
the possession of world] a ee noes Wale he 
object, which he cap, property « ing, call hisown. The Kisong 
wherein he lives has been built by benefactors and ia supplied by 
them with all that is necessary of useful to him. Food and rai- 
ment are procured for him without his having to feel concerned 
about them. The pious liberality of his at 5 ae assiduously 
provides for his wants. But it is expected that he shall never con- 
cern himself with worldly business or transactions of what nature 
soever they may be. He can neither labor, plant, traffic nor do 


with the intent of deriving therefrom any profit ; agree: 
abl wo the moazim maxim “ sufficient is te the day the evil thereof, 
cannot make any provision, preserve any food, or hy 8p up 


any stores for the time to come. He must trust in the never filing 
generosity, and ever watchful attention of his supporters for his 
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daily wants and it must be said to the praise of the Budhists he is 
wig disappointed in the reliance he places on them. That he 
may be more effectually debarred from a too easy and frequent use 
of the things of first necessity, a Talapoin is bound to got rough a 
tedious ceremony called Akat on presentation before h ean licitly 
touch any thing. When he has occasion for food, drink or any 
thing else he turns to his apr and tells them to do what is law- 
ful, whereupon they take the thing he may want and present to him 
with these words:—this is lawful. Then the Rahan takes it into 
his own hands, and eats it or lays it by as may suit his convenience. 
When the thing is presented the disciple must be at a distance of 
some cubits, otherwise the recluse ig guilty of a sin and if what he 
receives is food, he commits as many sins as he eats mouthfuls, 
Gold and silver being the two greatest feeders of covetousness, the 
rule forbids Talapoins to touch them, and a fortiori to have them. 
But on this point however human covetousness has broken chy 
the thorny barrier the framer of this statute has wisely devised for 
effectually protecting recluses from its dangerous allurements, 
Gold and silver are not indeed touched by the pious devotees, 
but the precious and dazzling metals are conventionally handed 
to the disciples who put them into the box of the superior, or 
their father, who bowing obsequiously to the letter of the rule, whilst 
he disregards its spirit, covers his hands with a handkerchief and 
without scruple receives the sum that is offered to him. It would 
be unfair to pass a general and sweeping sentence of condemna- 
tion for covetowsness upon all the members of the fraternity. 
There are some whose hands have not been polluted by the hand- 
ling of money and whose hearts have always been, we may say, 
strangers to the cravings of the awri sacra fames; but it cannot be 
denied th them Lat 


1 that many mee m are insatiable in their lust for riches, 
ashe unfrequently ask for them. 
o 


No Rahan can ever ask for any thing ; he is allowed to receive 
what is spontaneously offered to him. Yur this point too, the spari 
of the rule is regen done away with; the recluse will not ask 
an object he covets (I beg his pardon for making use of such a 
term) in direct words, but by some indirect means or circuitous 
ways, he will give significantly to understand that the poasessior 
of such an object is much need by him, and that the offering o: 
would be the source of great merits to the donor. In this manner 
he moves the heart of his visitor, and soon kindles in his breast a de« 
sire to present the thing, almost as eager aa his own is to receive it. 
Celibacy is strictly paps on every professed member of the 
society, the day of his reception, he is solemnly warned by 
the instructor never to do any thing c y to that most essential 
virtue. The author of ‘the order ser d statutes has entered 
on this subject into the most minute details and prescribed 
a multitude of regulations tending to fortify the Rahans in 
the accomplishment of the solemn vow thoy have made, and to 
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remove from them all occasions of sin, even the remotest. We 
must give him credit for an uncommon acquaintance with the 
weakness of human nature, ag well as with the violence of the 
fiercest passion of the heart, since he has labored so much to streng- 
then and uphold the former and bridle the latter by every means 
hia anxious mind could devise. He was deeply read in the secrets 
of the human heart, and knew well that the surest tactics for carry- 
ing on successfully the warfare between the spirit and the flesh, 
consist in rather avoiding carefully the encounter of the enemy, and 
skilfully maneuvering at a distance from him, than in boldly en- 
countering him in the open field. Hence the repeated ag secre 
to shun all the occasions of sin. The Talapoins are forbidden 
to stay under the same roof or to travel in the same carriage and 
pens with taro they cannot receive ae ‘an their hands, 
and to such a height are precautions ca t they are not per- 
mitted to touch the clothes of a woman, or caress a female child, 
however oun, or even handle a female animal." When visited 
in their dwellings by women who resort thither for the purpose of 
making offerings, or listening to the recital of a few passages 
of the law books, they must remain at a great distance and sur- 
rounded by some of their disciples. The yi taninbayee ove 
to look upon the old ones as m pseesi sm adore Sab 
The conversation must be as short as decency allows, and no useless 
or light expressions be ever uttered. On the festival days when 
crowds of people, men and women, go to the Kimongs to hear the 
Tara or some parts of the law repeated—the Rahans, arrayed im 
front of the congregation, keep their fans before their faces alk the 
while, lest their eyes should meet with any dangerous objects. Mgh 

‘eater precautions are still required in their intercourse with, the 
ftahanesses, a sort of female recluses, whose instilute is greatly on 
ita decline in those parts of Burmah I have visited. Foe beter se- 
curing the observance of continence a Talapoin never walks out of 
his monastery, or enters a private dwelling, without being attended 
by a few disciples.. Popular opinion is inflexible and inexorable 
on the point of celibacy, which is considered as essential to every 
one that has a pretention to be called a Rahan. The people can 
never be brought to look upon any person as a priest or minister of 
religion unless he live in that state. Any infringement of this most 
essential regulation on the part ofa Talapoin, is visited with an in- 
mediate punishment. The people of the place assemble at the Kia- 
ong of the offender, sometimes driving him out with stones. 
He is stripped of his clothes, and often public punishment, even 
that of death, is inflicted upon him by order of government. The 


H 


* In treating of the precept of never touching women it is added in the Wini that 
pe asap Seiad tb Gah balk saother: end eves seoald 1 bagi thal oe 
fall into a ditch, her son if | moust not pull her out. Butin caso 


| Other aid is near at hand, he mney offer ber his bit or a stick to help her out, 
tat the same thme be is to imagine that he is only pulling out a log of wood. 
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poe wretch is looked npon a# an outcast, and the woman whom he 
s seduced, shares in his shame, confusion and disgrace. Such 
an extraordinary opinion, so deeply rooted in the mind of a pees 
rather noted for the licentiousness of their manners, certainly de- 
serves the attention of every diligent observer of human nature. 
Whence has originated among corrupted and half cilizised men, 
such a high respect and profound esteem for so exalted a virtue! 
Why is its rigorous practice deemed essential to those who professed- 
ly tend to an uncommon degree of perfection? Owing partly to 
the weight of public opinion, and partly to some other reasons, the 
law of celibacy, externally at least, is observed with oh aged epa 
pulosity, and a breach of it is a rare occurrence. As the rule in 
this respect binds the Talapoin only as long as he remains in the 
ey wil he who feels his moral strength unable to cope success- 

lly with the of passion, prefers leaving the fraternity and 
returning to a secular lite when he can safely put an end by a law- 
alliance to the internal strife, rather than exposing himself to a 
aon ression which is to entail upon him consequences so disgrace- 


The sagacious legislator of the Budhistic religi igious order, 
occupied with the idea of elevating the spiritual principle Hs 
the material one, and securing to reason a thorough control over 
bodily appetites, has prescribed temperance as a findainental virtué, 
essential to every Rahan. In. common with all their fellow reli- 
gionists, the Talapoins are commanded to abstain from the use of 
rituous liquors or any intoxicating substance. The time allotted 
cutie here meals extends from day-break to the moment thesun 
‘has: reached the middle-of its course: but as soon as the luminous 
tlobe has passed the meridian, the use of food is strictly interdicted. 
stomach more or eo cues with saci esas taken in ary 
evening, weighs down the body, enervates the energies of the so 
clouds the intellect and remlers a man rather unfit to devote himself 
to the high exercises of study, meditation and contemplation which 
ought to be the principal occupations of a fervent Rahan, He is 
allowed to make two meals in the forenoon, but it is expected that 
he will eat no more than is required to support nature. To stifle 
the craving of gluttony and eradicate inimoderate desire he ought 
to repeat frequently within himself the following sentence: “I 
eat this rice not to please my appetite, but to satisfy the wants of 
nature ;” just as he says when he puts on his habit: “I dress 
myself not for the sake of vanity, But to cover my nakedness.” 
Rice and vegetables are, according to the statutes, the staple food 
of. the Talapoins, the use of fish and meat is tolerated and now a 
daily prevailing custom has rendered the practice a lawful one. 
Strictly pale. a Talapoin must remain satisfied with rice and 
various sorts of boiled vegetables he has received in his Latta 
during his morning perambulations through the streets of the place. 
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As it happened among the Romans that the law repressing con- 
vivial sumptuousness and luxury, proved an ineffectual barrier 
against gluttony and other passions, so amidst Talapoins the strict 
lations prescribing a poor and unsavoury diet have been 
obliged to pmo before the tendencies to satisfy the ever increasing 
demands of appetite. Most of the Talapoins give to dogs or to 
boys who live in the monastery the vulgar food they have begged 
in the streets, and feed on aliments of se Be supplied to ther 
regularly hy some in easy circumstances who call themselves sup- 
porters of the Kiaong and of its inmates. The ordinary fare consists 
pia om several ry yc oontinpbasre an bar dapat in which are 
some littl pieces o dressed according to the culinary abilities 
of the cooks of the country, which are not certainly of the highest 
order. To this are added some of the best fruits of the season 
accompained by sweetmeats which female devotees are wont every- 
where so carefully to prepare and so fondly to offer to those who 
are the subjects of their pious admiration and respect. The aliments 
supplied to the homble recluses are of the best description for the 
country they live in; one would say, that they live on the fat of 
the land. The most delicate rice, the finest fruits, invariably find 
their way to the Monasteries, Hut withal they are not to be 
i with the sin of intemperance or gluttony. The quantity 
of food they may take is also an object of regulation as well as 
the very mode of taking and even of swallowing it. Each mouthful 
must be of a moderate size—a second ought not to be carried to 
the mouth before the first has-been. completely disposed of by the 
masticatory Het and found its way down through the esophagus 
remnee The contrary would be considered as gluttony and an 
evidedt sign that: the eater has something else in view. besides 
appeasing the mere’ wants of nature, . It is rather an amusing sight 
to gaze at the solemn indifference of a Talapoin taking his meal. 
One would be tempted to believe that he is reluctantly submitting 
to the dire necessity of ministering to the wants of a nature too low 
and material, The rule forbids Talapoins to eat human flesh, or 
that of the monkey, emake, elephant, tiger, lion or dog. As a 
mitigation of the severity of the disciplinary regulation prohibiting 
the recluses from taking any food from 12 o'clock in the day unti 
the next morning, the use of certain ges is permitted during 
the time, such as cocoanut water, the juice of sugar-cane and other 
rnb rice The rule being silent regarding the consunip- 
tion of the betel leaf, and other ingredients constituting the delicious 
mouthful for masticatory purposes, the Talapoins avail themselves 
muey ot the liberty left to them on this subject. The quantity 
of betel and other accompanying substances which they consume 










ike} | 


is truly enormous, These articles hold a pre-eminent place smomn 
the objects that are ed to the inmates of monasteries. 

red black substance a ene to the teeth and occasionally accumu- 
lating on the extremities of the mouth, the incessant motion of the 
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w, the stream of reddish spittle issuing frequently from the 
line sah pi Talapoins are anquestionable pre cis of both ir ardent 
fondness amd copious consumption of that harmless narcotic. Ex- 
cept during the short moments alloted for taking meals, a Rahan's 
mouth is Sates full of lag and the masticating or chewing pro- 
pip toser ge A distinguish « member of the fumnily of the 

A t andy must am & i 
serhet tien wap Sao : that virtue must shine forth in hie eoaile: 
nanee, demeanor, gait, and conversation. ah sign on his face 
indicating the beword: action of anger or any o spr rosa is found 
unbecoming in a owe reon whose composedness serenity of soul 
ought neve to be disturbed hy any inordinate affection. He never 
speaks ecceeeioy or loudly lest it might be inferred that passion 
rather reason influences him. Worldly or —" topics of 
conversation are strictly interdicted either with his brethren or 
laymen. The role requires him to walk through the streets with 

affected cseplaper avoiding hurry as well as slowness, keeping his 
nate fixed on the ground in front, looking not farther than 10 or 
15 cubits, 

Curiosity tends to expand the soul on surrounding objects, but a 
Rahan’s principal aim being to attend diligently.” to o himeat to 
tegen aldara eg cia apie maelf 

fittke about all that takes place without, he ee 
to eop his soul free from vain inquiry, — baartig 
news and from an idle or | ference in things or 
matters strange to him. Ftisseeue /Ahat: ha’ dues the iss anyioik 
| to his mind: “Where art thou when thou art not 
present to thyself? and when thou hast run over all thing: whet 
pen will it be to thee if thou hast neglected thyself?’  Duris 
agi seat bulatons he never salutes or notion the perons be m 








to awaken curiosity by their novelty and interest buahe te find him 
cold, indifferent and unconcerned. His self-collection accompanies 
him ‘everywhere, and disposes his soul to an uninterrupted medita- 
tion on points of the law. It is a counsel of the Wini to observe 
particularly the four cleannesses, viz: AT fuilines, the avoiding all 
and public places, the confession. of of avoiding all 
occasions of sin, and the keeping ii age ney ashe rH 
Such a wise injunction, can only Se ee 
keeping a vi t watch over the senses w are v 
leading in Ny Nceptervnell of the soul. T oval ends fais feliee 
alt the fittiontan dell ing the regulations of the 
Talaponic Order, but they wo | prove lite interesting, and 
ser corroborate what has been previously stated that every 
of a brother even the most common, such as the man- 
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ner of sitting, rising up, sleeping, eating &e. has become the 
the object of the legislative attention of the founder of the order. 
Romuee secms to have cecaped his elear foresight, and he has 
admirably succeeded in leaving no room for the exercise of indivi- 
dual liberty. The rule is that of the great moral being whose 
absolute commands must be always obeyed. Every individual is 
bound to lay aside his own will, private views, ideas and habits, 
surrender his own self, and suocedtiicinally follow the impulse of 
his guiding influence. 
&. Occupation of the Dudhist Recluses. 

The whole life of a Recluse being confined within a narrow 
compass, I will have very little to say regarding their daily occn- 
pations. As soon as a Tala in has left ot an carly hour the 
sleeping horizontal position, rinces his mouth, washes his face 
and recites a few formulas of prayers which he lengthens or 
shortens according to his devotion. He attires himself in his 
professional costume, gets hold of his Latta and sallies forth in 
company with some brethern or disciples in quest of his food. 
He perambulates the streets in various directions and without any 
solicitation on his part, receives the rice, curry, vegetables and 
fruits, which pious donors have been preparing from two to three 
o'clock in the morning, watching at the door of their houses the 
arrival of the yellow clad saints. Having received what is consi- 
dered sufficient for the day, he returns to the Monastery, and sets 
himself to eat either what he has brought or something more 
delicate and better dressed which his supporter, if he has any, 
—— to him. | 

n the princi festivals or on extraordinary occurrences, 
abundant dea: aasbescata to hisdomicile. Sometimes he is called 
Ny a pious donor to come and receive in the Pagodas, or in 

ungalows erected for the npgse , offerings reserved for the 
occasion. They consist chiefly f mattrases, pillows, betel boxes, 
mats, tea cups, and various articles he is allowed to make use of. 
On this occasion he repays his benefactors by repeating to them 
the five great precepts and some of the principal tenets of the Bud- 
histic creed and chief points of law. He enumerates at great length 
the numerous merits reserved to alms-givers. On this point, it must 
be confessed, that he is truly eloquent and his language flowing 
and abundant, his expressions are ready at hand and most glowing, 
ealeulated to please the ears of his hearers and warm their souls to 
make fresh efforts in procuring him more copious alms. Occasion- 
ally he will recite long praises of Gaudama the last Budh, for 
having; during his previous existence practised eminent virtues, 
and thereby qualified himself for the high dignity of Phra. The 
sermon goes on sometimes in Pali or sacred language, which 
neither he nor his hearers can understand. 

We must allow that the Talapoins confer a truly invaluable 
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benefit upon the people of these countries by keeping up schools, 
where tee boys Pete learn to read and witte wad acquire 
the rudiments of arithmetic. In this respect they are eminently 
useful, and the institution, though to a certain extent burthensome 
to the people, deserves well of the country. The man - abuses 
that at present attend it are almost fully atoned by this great 
service its members Sratcitocaly render to their countrymen, 
There are no other schools but those under their management. 
The tyrannical governments of Siam and Burmah do not take 
any steps to propagate instruction among their subjects, whom 
they look upon as slaves fit only for bodily labour. The houses 
of talapoins are so many little seats of elementary learning and 
as they are very numerous throughout the country every facility 
is afforded to male children to learn to read and write. The 
female children are excluded from partaking of this great 
boon by the strictness of the Monastic regulations. It is a 
‘diem misfortune much to be lamented, as one half of the Hoe 
ion are thus doomed to live in ee ignorance. Owing 
to the gratuitous education given by the Budhist monks, there 
are very few men, at least in those parts of Burmah I have 
visited, who are not able to read or write more or less cor- 
rectly, whilst scarcely a woman among thousands, can be found 
capable of spelling one word. The Talopoins being much addicted 
to sloth and indolenee, the schools are parisescees Mioisanicey & 
managed—ithe boys are often left to themselves without regular 
control or discipline. Unacquainted with the rules of Grammar, 
the teachers are incapable of imparting any sound knowledge of 
the vernacular language to their numerous pupils, Hence writing, 
as far as orthography goes, is extremely imperfect ; the spelling 
of words having no fixed standard varies to an indefinite extent— 
as BOON ipa acne oe have sesscsbeet opr e long and 
complicated alphabet, some portion of the sacred writings are put 
into. their hands for reading. The result is that the saplawid. 
general acquire some more or less extensive knowledge of their 
igious creed, Though none among them can be found who 
derstand comprehensively the Budhistic sytem, yet they are 
Secrets of some more or less limited information concerning 
udh, and his law. In this respect, they are perhaps ahead of 
many nominal christians in several countries of Europe, who 
belong to the lowest class in large manufacturing towns and 
remote country districts, and live without even a slight acquaint- 
ance with the essential tenets of the Christian creed, 

In addition to the eminently useful task of teaching youth, the 
Budhistic Recluse devotes occasionally some portion of his time 
to copying manuscripts on palm leaves either for his personal use 
or to increase the small library of his monastery. The work 
is considered as a very useful one, deserving of great merits, and 
much cominemled by the rule of the soviety. It is a matter of 
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regret that the native laziness of the Talapoins as well as their total 
want of order in acquiring knowledge thwart to a great extent the 
Wise provisions made by the framer of the rule. Were it not for 
such causes copies of all the best and most interesting works on 
the religious system of Budhism would be greatly multiplied and 
could be easily procured; whilst now they are exceedingly scarce 
-ainniont cat [rad at all | | 

The Talapoins spend the best part of the day in sitting down in 
a cross legged nantion, chewing betel and panseriing with the 
many idlers that are always to be found in great number about 
their dwellings, When tired of the vertical position they ado 
the horizontal one, reclining the head on pillows and gently 
submitting to the soporific influence of seg: Morpheus. They 
have always in their hands a sort of beads on which they are used 
to repeat certain devotional formulas. The most common is the 
following one: “Aneitta Duka, Anatto” meaning that every thing 
in this world is subjected to the law of change and mutation, te 
that of pain and suiferin , and that the moi which is in us, is 
distinct from the earthy frame called body, which is to be annihi- 
lated. There is indeed an immense field opened to a reflecting 
mind in these three very insignificative expressions, but none of 
the Talapoins, at least of those I have been acquainted with, are 
capable of understanding comprehensively their meaning. The 
often repeat the forty great subjects of meditation and the rule 
enjoins them to be ously addicted to contemplation, which is 
ater to be the chief exercise of a true follower of Budh. 
Hut how can there ever be expected from weak and ignorant 
ersons the habitual ice of so high an exercise requiring an 
intellectual vigor of the very first order. They must repeat on 
their beads at least a hundred and twenty times a day the four 
following considerations on the four things more immediate 
neceszary to men; food, raiment, habitation and medicine. “ 
eat this rice not to please my appetite but to satisfy the wants of 
nature. I put on this habit not for the sake of vanity, but to 
cover my nakedness. I live in this Kiaong not for vain glory, 
but to be protected from the inclemency of the weather, I drink 
this medicine merely to recover my health that I may with greater 
diligence attend to the duties of my profession,” : 


G. Veneration and respect paid to Talapoins. 

In Burmah the Talapoins are highh respected hy every member 
of the community, When they ant fis In public, walkvag in the 
streets, they are the object of the greatest attention. The people 
withdraw before them to leave a free passage. Women are seen 
squatting on both sides of the way through respect for the venerated 
grb 28s When visited in their dwellings even by persons of the 
ighest rank, the etiquette is that every visitor should prostrate 
himself threc times before the head of the monastery ultering the 
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following formula: “To the end of obtaining the remission of all 
the faults I have committed through my senses, my speech and 
my heart, I make a first, second and third prostration in honor of 
the three precious things—Phra, his law and the assembly of the 
perfect. Meanwhile I earnestly wish to be preserved from the 
three calamities, the four states of punishment and the five enemies.” 
To which the Recluse answers: “For his merit and reward may 
he who makes such prostrations be freed from the four states of 
unishment, the three calamities, the five sorts of enemies and 
from all evil whatsover. May he obtain the object of all his 
wishes, walk steadily on the path of perfection, enjoy the advan- 
tages resulting therefrom and finally obtain the state of Neiban.” 
On the visitor withdrawing from his presence, the three prostrations 
must be repeated; he then stands up, falls back to a distance of 
ten feet, as it would be highly unbecoming to turn suddenly 
the back on the holy man, "wheela round on the right heel and 
‘o¢8 out. 
: The best proof of the high veneration the people entertain for the 
i is the truly surprizing liberality with which the people 
gladly minister to all their wants. They impose upon themselves 
great sacrifices, incur enormous e: pences, put themselves joyfully 
Into narrow circumstances, to build monasteries with ha best 
and most substantial materials, and adorn them with all the luxury 
the country can afford. Gold is often profusely used for gilding 
the post, ceiling and other parts of the interiour, as well as several 
trunks or chests for storing up manuscripts. Two or three roofs 
superposed upon each other (a privilege exclusively reserved to 
royal palaces, pagodas and kiaongs) indicate to the stranger that 
the building isa monastery. The Recluse’s house is well supplied 
with the various articles of furniture, becoming the pious inmates. 
The individual who builds at his expence such a house, assumes 
the much envied title of Kiaongtaga, or supporter of a monastery. 
This a is serge coupled with his sca it is used as a mark of 
respect all persons conversing with him, and it appears in 
papers which he may have to re! The best, Siiast ena-mnost 
substantial articles, if by the regulations fit for the uses of the 
Talapoins, are generally and ‘ebantaaty afforded by benevolent 
persons, 


Government does not interfere or give any assistance in building 
pagodas, or kiaongs, nor does it provide for the support of the 
pious Rahan, but the liberality off the people amply suffices for 
all contingencies of the kind. When a man hiss made some profit 
by trading or in any other way he will almost infullibly bestow 
the best portion of his Incre in building a kiaong, or feeding the 
inmates of a house for a few months, or giving general alms to 
all the Hecluses of the town. I have known a man who actually 
spent 1,100 Company’s rupees on such an occasion. It is a very 
large sum for the place. 
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When a Talapoin is addressed by a layman the latter assumes 
the title of disciple, and the former calls him simply Taga, or 
supporter. As there is in Burmah a court language so there is a 
language or rather a certain number of expressions reserved to 
designate things used by Talapoins, as well as most of the actions 
they perform in common with other men, such as eating, walking, 
sleeping, shaving &c. The very turn of the most common sentence 
is indicative of respect, when speaking toa Rahan. He is called 
Phra, the most honorific term the language can afford. His 

: is sacred, and no one would dare to offer him the least 
insult or violence. The influence of the Talapoin upon the people 
considerable in proportion to the great respect borne to his sacred 
character. So extraordinary has it been on certain vecasions, that 
they have been seen rescuing forcibly from the hands of the police, 
culprits on their way to the place of execution, No resistance 
then could be made by the policemen without exposing themselves 
to the danger of committing a sacrilege by lifting their hands 
against them. The Sbersiad wretches were forthwith led to the 
next monastery, their heads were shaved, they were attired in the 
yellow garb and their persons became at once sacred and inviolable, 

The veneration raid to Talapoins during their life time, accom- 
panies them after their death. As their state is considered as one 
of peculiar sencuty, it is supposed that their very bodies partake 
of the holiness inherent in their sacred profession. Hence their 
mortal remains are honored to an extent scarcely to be imagined. 
As soon as a distinguished member of the Brotherhood has given 
up the ghost, his body is spenet, the viscera extracted and buried 
in some decent place without any peculiar ceremony, and the 
corpse is embalmed in a very simple manner, by putting ashes, 
bran and other substances into the abdominal cavity. It is then 
swathed with bands of linen, wrapped round it many times ; and a 
thick coat of varnish laid upon the whole. On this fresh varnish 
and gold leaves are placed, so that the whole body from head to 
feet is gilt. When the people are poor and cannot afford to buy 
gold for the above purpose, a pi role heer cloth is considered 
as the most suitable substitute. The body thus attired is laid in a 
Hd Bases coffin, made not with planks, but of a single piece of 





timber hollowed in the middle for receiving the arthly frame of 
the ag A zi rig ised in the centre of a 

© bungalow erected for the purpose, is repared to support 
ae Aen 5 oe wherein the coflin is depoelied, This eS 
often gilt inside and outside and decorated with flowers made 
of different polished substances of various colors, Pictures 
such a3 native artists contrive to make, are disposed round the 
cenotaph. They represent ordinarily religions subjects and occa- 
sionally some of them are shockingly indecent. In this stately 
situation, the body remains exposed for several days iF several 


months until preparations are completed for the grand day of 
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funeral. During this period, festivals are often celebrated about 
it, bands of music are playing, and people resort in crowds to the 
spot for the peters urpose of making offerings to defray the expences to 
be incurred for the funeral. When the appointed day for burnin 

the body is at last arrived the whole population of the town wi 

be seen flocking, in their finest drese, to witness the display of fire 
works which takes place on the occasion of burning the corpse. 
A funeral pile of a square form is erected on the most elevated 
spot. Its height is about 20 feet and ends with a small room 
made for receiving the coffin. The room is covered with a small 
roof decorated with various ornaments. The corpse having been 
hoisted up and laid in the place destined for its reception, fire is 
set to the pile in a rather uncommon way. An immense rocket 
placed at about 40 yards distant, is directed towards the pile by 
means of a fixed rope guiding it thereto. As s00n as it comes In 
contact with the pile, the latter immediately takes fire by means of 
combustibles heaped for that purpose and the whole is soon 
consumed. A few remaining pieces of bones are eciegie & 
collected and buried in the vicinity of some Pagoda. Here en 

the profound veneration, amounting almost to worship, which 
Budhists pay to their Recluses during their life and after their 


Two chief motives induce the sectaries of Budh to be so liberal 
towards the Talapoins, and to pay them so high a respect, viz. the 
great merits and abundant reward they — to derive from the 
plentiful alms they bestow upon them, and the profound admiration 
they entertain for oa _— Ppa austere manners i 
purely religious mode of life. e first motive originates from 
ee og Reston tele ee Saber 

have for persons who distinguish themselves from others 
by a more absolute self-denial, a greater restraint and control of 
their passions, a renouncement of licit pleasures and gratifications 
from religious motives. According to the fundamental dogma of 
Budhism any offering made to, or indeed any action done for 
the bese donaly fellowman is ccigrien. a 
existence, such as digging a well, building a bungalow, a bridge 
&e. but far more abundant are the PT cine from pre- 
senting a Talapoin with one or several articles necessary to his 
daily use as they increase proportionally to the dignity- of the 

to whom the things are offered. We may judge from the 
Ebllowing instance of the plentiful harvest of merernigeon {tn 
of Talapoins is promised to reap hereafter. He who shall make 
an offering of a Latta shall receive as his reward cups and other 
utensils set with jewels ; he shall be exempted from misfortunes and 
calamities, disquietude and trouble, he shall get without labor all 
that is reeecre tei his food, dress and lodging: pleasure and 
en gen shall be his lot, his soul shall be in a state of steadiness 
nd tranquility and his passion for the sex shall be considerably 
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weakened. The offering of other objects, secures to the donor 
wealth, dignity, high rank, pleasures and an admittance into the 
fortunate countries or seats of the Nats where are to be met with 
and enjoyed all the things calculated to confer on man the greatest 
sum of happiness. The people believe unhesitatingly all that is 
enid to them in this respect, and they gladly strip themselves of 
many valuable things, in order to obtain and enjoy during coming 
existences the riches and pleasures promised to them by their 
Rahans. The insecurity of property under tyrannical rulers, may 
contribute to a certain extent to determine people to part with 
their riches, and consecrate them to religious purposes rather than 
to see themselves violently deprived of them by the odious ra sity 
of the vile instruments of the avarice, tyranny and cruelty of their 
heartless Princes and Governors. It can scarcely be a matter of 
wonder that Budhists so much honor and respect a Talapoin when 
we consider that to their eyes, he is a true follower of Budh, who 
strives to imitate his great Prototype in the practice of the highest 
virtues, particularly in his imcomparable mortification and self- 
denial, that he might secure the ascendency of the spiritual princi- 
ple over the material one, and weaken passions which are the real 
causes of the disorder that reigns in our soul and for disengaging 
her from their baneful influences, and that of matter in general. He 
is exceedingly reserved and abstemious regarding food, the use of 
creatures and the enjoyment of pleasures, in order to secure to 
reason the noblest faculty of an intelligent being—a perfect control 
over the senses. He is indeed in the right way leading to Neiban, 
the summit of perfection, In the opinion of a Budhist nobod 
can be compared to a true and fervent Rahan, in sterling wort 
and merit. His moral dignity and elevation cast in the shade 
the RR apparel of surronnding royalty; he is a pious 
Recluse, a holy personage leading a most perfect life, and deserv- 
ing therefore of the highest admiration and respect. 

Tera of the profound veneration in which Talapoins 
are publicly held, they are exempted from contributing to public 
charges, tribute, corvees and military service. It isan immense 
favor, peony among the eastern portions of Asia, where the 
rulers look upon subjects as mere slaves and tools under their 
command for executing the absolute order of their capricious 


In concluding this notice I will briefly sketch the actual situation 
of the Talapoinic order in those parts where I have had the 
opportunity of observing it, and will briefly allude to the causes 
that have acted in bringing into it vices, abuses, and imperfections, 
which are lowering it greatly in the opinion of all foreigners and a 
few well-informed Natives. 

The first and principal cause that has brought the society into 
disrepute and opened the door to numberless abuses is the total 
absence of discernment in the selection of the individuals that seek 
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for an admittance therein. Every applicant is indiscriminately 
rood ved asa member of the brotherhood. No previous ene 
takes place for ascertaining the dispositions, capacity and science 
of the Postulant. No in ay is ever made sapandiaar the motives 
that may have induced him to forsake the world and take so 
important a step. His vocation is exposed to no trial: he has but 
to present himself and he is sure to be immediately received 
provided he consent to conform exteriorly to the usual practices 
of lis brethren. No account is taken of his former conduct The 
very fact of his ap lying to be admitted into the society of the 
perfect atones fa or all past irregularities, The only 
respectability inherent in the modern Talapoins is that derived 
from the sacred yellow dress he wears. The houses of the order, 
are in many instances filled with worthless individuals totally unfit 
for the profession, who have been induced. by the basest motives 
to enter into them, chiefly by lnziness, idleness and the hope of 
“tase quictly their time beyond the reach of want and without 
being obliged to work for their livelihood. In confirmation of 
this I will mention the following instance. During my stay in 
Burmah, I had with me in the capacity of servant, an old stupid 
native, On a certain day he gravely told me that he intended to 
leave my service and become a Rahan I laughed at first at what 
I considered to be very presumptuous and impertinent language. 
The old man however kept his word. Having left my house « 
few days after our conversation on the subject of his new voeation 
I heard rd no more of him, till it happened a few months after, that 
I met him ina Monastery, attired in the full dress of a Talapoin, 
and so proud of his new position, that he hardly condescended to 
put himeelf on a footing of equality with his former master. 
Ignorance prevails to an extent, scarcely to be imagined, among 
the penerality of the Recluses. I have met with a great number 
of laymen who were incomparably better informed, and far 
superior in knowledge to them. Their mind is of the narrowest 
compass. Though bound by their profession to study with 
lar care the various tenets of their creed and all that 
relates to Budhism, they are sadly deficient in this respect. 
They have no ardour for study, while they read some book they 
do it without attention, or effort to make themselves full 
acquainted with the contents. There is no vigor in their 
intellect, no comprehensiveness in their mind, no order or 
connection in their ideas, _ Their reading is of a desultory nature : 
and the notions stored up in their Memory, are at once incoherent, 
imperfect and too often very limited. They no general 
nor correct views of Budhism. I never met with one, who could 
embrace the whole of it in his mind and give a tolerably accurate 
account of it. They are fond of exhibiting their knowledge of the 
Pali language, by baveriie | from memory and without oe 


or stumbling, long formulas and sentences but I have convi 
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myself that very few among them understood even im rfectly a 
small part of what they recited. Those who enjoy in the opinion 
of the ponies reputation of soistigg se knowledge affect to speak 
very litle, show a ati t reserve, despising as ignorant the person 
that approaches or holds conversation with siesai But silence 
which in a learned man is a sign of modesty is too often with them 
a cloak to cover their ignorance and a cunning device for disguising 
pride under the garb of humility. The latter virtue, though much 
recommended in the Vini, is not a favourite one with the Talapoins. 
It is indeed impossible that they could ever understand or practice 
it, since they are unaequainted with the two great ways that lead to 
it, viz. @ profound knowledge of God and a thorough knowled 
of self. Talapoins who are distinguished among their brethren for 
their yreat austerities of manners, and more perfect observance of 
their regulations, are the most unpleasing beings I have ever met 
with, they are coll, reserved, speaking with an affected 
conciseness: their language is sententious, seasoned with an 
uncommon dose of pretention. Sentences falling from their lips 
are half finished, and involved in a mysterious obscurity, calculated 
to fill with awe and admiration their numerous hearers; a certain 
haughtiness and contempt of others always shows itself through 
their affected simplicity and humble deportment. Vanity and 
e38 latent in their hearts force themselves on the attention 
of an acute observer. In their manners they are so ridiculous, 
that one might be tempted to think that their brain is not quite 
sound. Talapoins in entertain a very high idea of their 
own excellence, and the great respect paid to them by the people 
contributes not a little to feed it and make them believe no 
body on earth can ever be compared to them. To such a height 
has their pride reached that they believe it would be derogatory to 
their dignity to return civility for civility, or thanks for the alms 


‘he most striking feature in the Talapoins’ character is their 
incomparable idleness. We may say that in this respect they 
resemble their countrymen who ere very prone to that vice. 
Two causes of a very different nature seem in my opinion to act 

ther on the people of these countries, to produce such a result. 

first ae ysical ser the heat of the climate coupled ae 
perpetual uniformity in the temperature producing a general 
relaxation in the whole system which is never oonnea a nis 
teracted by any opposite cause. The second cause is a moral one, 
the tyranny of the despotic Governments ruling over the population 
of eastern Asia, Property is everywhere insecure ; be who is 
suspected of being rich is exposed to numberless vexations, and the 
vile satellites of tyranny soon find out some apparent pretext for 
confiscating a pus or the whole of what he possesses, or depriving 
him of life, should he dare to offer resistance. In such a state of 
things, every une is satisfied with the things of first necessity,— 
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emulation, ambition, the desire of growing rich, which are main- 
springs to move man to exertions, disappear and leave him in an 
abject and servile indolence which soon becomes his habitual state 
and the grave wherein is entombed all his moral energy. Like 
their countrymen, Talopoins are exposed to the influence of the 
above causes, but their mode of life is a third additional canse 
which makes them even more indolent than others. They have 
not to trouble or exert themselves for their subsistence gnd 
maintenance which is supplied to them by their co-religionists, 
They are bound it is true to read, study and meditate, but their 
iguorance and laziness incapacitate them for such intellectual exer- 
cises. They remain during the best part of the day sitting in a cross- 
legged position, or reclining or sleeping or at least attempting to do 
so. They pcceonelly resume the vertical position to get rid of their 
ennui—one of their deadliest enemies, indy . stretchings of 
arms and legs and successive yawnings try to free themselves from 
that domestic foe. The teaching of their scholars occupies a few 
of them for a short time in the morning and the evening. They 
are saved often from their mortal ennui by visitors as idle as 
themselves, who resort to their chase © to kill their time in their 
company. To keep up their respectability before the public the 
Hahans assume an air of dignity and reserve. They avoid all 
that leads them into dissipation. Exterior continence is generally 
observed and though there are occasional trespasses in this respect, 
it would be unfair to lay on them generally the charge of incon- 
tinence. Their Ife so far may be considered as exemplary. Though 
partly divested of that candid dd om heartedness so peculiar to their 
own countrymen they are tolerably kind and affable with strangers. 
They cannot relinquish in their conversation with them a certain air 
of pene inspired by self-admiration of themselves and of their 
exalted profession and sacred character. They are unwilling to 
see them sitting unceremoniously close by lee Be, Ye 
this cannot be avoided they seek for an opportunity of removi 
to another place a little more elevated than that occupied by the 
visitor, as it would be highly unbecoming that a layman should 
ever presume to sit on a level with a Recluse. Such a step would 
imply a sort of equality between them both which is never to be 
dreamt of. Their smooth and quiet countenance. their meek 
deportment, are as it were slightly undulated with a certain rough- 
ness and rudeness peculiar to individuals leading a retired life and 
estranging themselves to a certain extent from t pale of society. 
In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to give a faithful 
account of the great religious order existing in countries where 
genvios Budhism is the prevailing creed. have been oblig 
lor the sake of truth, to mention many abuses that have slowly 
crept into it, but 1 never entertain the slightest intention of casting 
a melapent contempt or a sneering ridicule upon its members, 
sincerely puly these unfortunale victims of error and superstition, 
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who are wasting their time and energies in the fruitless pursuit of 
an imaginary felicity. I most ardently sigh to see approaching 
the time when the thick mist and dark cloud that encompass their 
souls shall have been dissipated and the sun of righteousness shall 
shed into them his vivifying beams. However deplorable their 
intellectual blindness may 2 Rote eon hg mea 
to be fairly and impartially dealt with. The religious order they 
belong to, is after a the 2 and diffusion, the 
most extraordinary anc fect in its fabric and constituent parts, 
and the wisest in its rules and prescripti that has evee exatsd 
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TRADING FORTS 
oF THE 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO." 


Haba----Babuyanes.— Badong.— Balabac.— Balambangan.— Balambuang.— 


BABA or Babber. (Banda Sea.) A high, well wooded 
island, aera of 50 miles in circumference, lat. 8° 2’ 8. long. 
129° 49’ E. (South Point). Owen Stanley. It is surrounded by 
several smaller islands, two of which, Wetang and Mazsella lie 
adjacent respectively to the N. W. and 8. E. extremities, the others 
beg some distance off to the North and N. E. Tepa, a village 
on the N. W. side of Baba, within the strait formed by Wetang, is 
the spot resorted to by the very few trading prahus which venture 
to carry on intercourse with the inhabitants, There is very good 
anchorage for large vessels, during the 8. E. monsoon, abreast of 
Tepa, m 15 fathoms, and it is said that during the westerly 
Monsoon vessels can also lie very safely by anchoring on the other 
side of the strait, under the coast of Wetang. The strait appears 
to be clear of danger, as does also that between Baba and Masella, 
through which re pemcd in H. M.S. Britomart in 1841. The 
northern side of , and the contiguous islands are very imper- 
fectly known, the warlike propensities of the inhabitants having 
hitherto deterred traders from visiting them. 

The natives of Baba, Sermattan, and Timor Laut, who seem 










to be one people, differ materially from all other tribes of the 
Tndian| Archipels , even from the western Serwatty | : 
with whom, however, the are identical as far as regards . 





customs and structure of lar - The latter | 
by the name of “ Rambut Merah” or Red-heads, from a Papuan 
custom they have adopted of dyeing or discolouring the hair of the 
head by means of applications of poun ral or wood ashes 
mixed with sea-water, The ge _ name by which they are 
known throughout the Moluccas, is “ Orang Tenimber”, from the 
circumstance of the Tenimber or Timor Last group being the 
chief seat of the race. In point of stature, they are equal to the 
geome run of Europeans; and their features are more marked 
t those of the Malays or Bugis ;—high foreheads with 
overhanging brows, and arched noses, being by no means uncom- 
mon. They are also remarkable for an energy and boldness that 
is not equalled elsewhere in the prepa c.g these qualities 
being unfortunately displayed by the ost constant state of 
* Continved from page 4095. 
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warfare in im which the various minor tribes are engaged, and by the 

have been in the habit of making on strange v vessels 
hus it they could overpower, Nevertheless, the good 
qualities dis cue by those who have had the advan of 
residing at nrighbouring European settlements, to which the 


men are in the habit of for the of 
eters as seamen in prahus, or as gan n he shew thet 
they are a highly ere people, and, when their energies 
come to be turned in a right direction, they will probably play 
an important part in the future history of the Archi; . Th 
close resemblance they bear to the natives of New d is 
sufficiently striking % arrest the attention of all who have had 
ities of comparison, and I am of opinion that it may be 
traced to the same caueej—e mixture of the Mala ~Polynesian 
with what I have elsewhere called the “ Gigantic Papuan” race, 
although it must be confessed that the comparative fairness of 
complexion often met with among the Orang Tenimber is not very 
favourable to the tl 
Baba, although fertile, is not productive in articles of com- 
merce, Maize, yams, and a small grain resembling millet, 
are cultivated in the neighbourhood of the villages, but the 
interior is covered with primitive forest, and overrun by wild pigs 
and buffaloes, which appear to have been introduced originally in 
a domestic state. The wild, or long nutmeg grows spontaneously 
in the interior, and it is fai. that: the frus untae te found ‘here 
also, an assertion which is borne out by the fact of a small garrison 
having been maintained here by the Dutch during the period in 
which no expense was spared in maintaining a rigorous monopoly 


it 





of spi m the Moluccas. Traces of the stone fort in which the 
resided are still to be seen in the neighbourhood of Tepa. 
lertoiseshell and pang are obtained on the coast in small 


quantities, but aor group has no submerged banks like those 
which constitute the great source of wealth at the Arru Islands ; 
owing to which, and to the fate that has befallen traders, both 
aati and native, on on several occasions, the island is now 
: rarely if ever, visited by strangers. For reasons that will be 
detailed below, Baba, pa bespe with Sermattan and Timor Laut 
should be avoided by traders, unless their veasels are sufficiently 
sation a ilesinpsehct yore. force at defiance. Even then 
it Wi to every precaution sun i 
At present the the inhabitants are past. for the Earo 
they require, ey iron, coarse calicoes, ¢ a an me 
wire on the people of Kissa, which island | hier esti 
visiting with their large prahus in the month of September 
airy ba eer onl Goeary irene We ebies OF alee Yen 

my eat ait oak producing this work is not only to point out 

hishs conuercat intercourse may be carried on 


eo ake some prospect of advantage, but also to note those which 
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should, aa pay a be avoided, I will here enter into a 
few detaila re 3 ting the circumstances which induce me to recom- 

Hers to avoid Visi enim Wo 
og Sheps Freitnlta 





mend European ra 
we have become better acquainted with 


century previous to the occupation of Melville Island, on the 
— itary abet vig fe 





Sires emcee 
Pacey converts of the Dutch missionaries have acquired 
t the Moluccas, to mveigle strangers to their destruction. 
1 ae iy ean rs doped th islands 
(rov , the Was to the 

for cpt gic were y required vir heel ging 

It is not pave chee'ce conte atk instance, no intelli- 
ence having been recetved of her movements until her arrival at 
iovwai, near the east end of Moa, where a native of Baba was 
met with, who induced the commander, it Mee pra te» 
abundant, sup ly of stock and refresh to proceed to Aluta at 
the 8. of Babe. Gn scing the it commande an 








srinck, and: bed. cccaaged “their isie' Ses sit the saad: 
crack and tad amanged thar plane for etn of the rome 
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Salcndina Gtatikae ell: tha prinetpa’ ‘porte of this group, when the 
have established friendly relations, and removed their erroneous ime 


away to take command of the naval expedition to China before he 
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traders. A good iat of catplecs is collected at Camiguin, and | 
breed of horses is very highly esteemed; they do not however 
thrive when removed to the mainland of Luzon. There are two 
tolerable harbours in the group, San Pio Quinto on the west side 
of Camiguin, and Musa, on tke west side of Fuga, which have 
occasionally afforded refuge to vescels that have suffered from the 
typhons or hurricanes which prevail in the concprpntirita durin 
certain seasons. These ports are fully described in Horsburgh’s 
Directory. Except in cases of emergency, Apari will be found 
superior as a he oui of refuge to any other in the vicinity of the 
Bashee Channel, as mechanics can be obtained there to assist in 
any repairs that may be required. 


BADONG, commonly called Bali Badong, a fertile Sel se 
ductive territory occupyimg the southern extremity of the island 
Bali. The south point consists of a mass of table land, from 200 
to 300 feet in elevation, which is joined to the main land of Bali 
ne long, low isthmus, scarcely a mile in width from sea to sea, 
fhe commercial capital of Badong, which is called Kota, or the 
fort, is situated near the north extreme of this neck of land. A 
Danish Merchant, Mr Lange, has resided at Kota for several years 
past, and the friendly relations he has established with the native 
‘ansadi = sehal oe sagen for trade, that gis: 
c he principal shipping port for the uce of the souther 
andl snore fils ortion of the island. a 
_Th: best anchorage during the S. E. monsoon, from April to 
November, is on the western side of the isthmus called “ Pantei 
Barat” or the “ west beach”. A bank, or ridge, with scarcely 2 
fathoms water upon it, fronts the beach to the south, about a mile off 
the shore, alta ye passage within it with depths of between 2 and 4 
fathoms in whi vier yaisalecpdl gerd, Sape— lie, being some- 
6 i. ' 


wnat protscseisvom the heuvy rollers from 5.W., similar to those 
already desenibed under “ Ampanam”, which break on the bank. 
Large vessels anchor to the north of this bank, in 8 or 9 fathoms. 
The ug ing the westerly monsoon is on the opposite 
side of the isthmus, or Pantei Timor. Here there is a ver snug 
harbour, formed by a bay whose entrance is nearly tout y¥ an 
idland. The passage in sch este narrow, that vessels of 
burthen rarely venture to enter ;—although there seems to be 
depth of water enough ; and prefer lying off 


in 9 or 10 fathoms, with two islands called the Brothers beari 
south. These anchorages are safe enough after the periodi | winds 


have fairly set in, but during the periods of change, vesselssometimes 
find themselves on the wrong side the isthmus. In the middle 
of March of the present year (1850) the British ship Belhaven, 
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while loading rice at Panter Barat, was driven on shore and wrecked 
by a gale from S, W., 10 native prahus that were also lying in 
the roads sharing the same fate. This gale appears to have been 
the tail end of one of the hurricanes which are ofteh experienced 
in the sea lying between Bali and Australia during the early Hise 
of the year. They rarely extend so far to the north, but ships 
resorting to Badong should so time their visit as to be able to 
complete their cangoes before the end of February, or defer their ar- 
rival until after the middle of April, by which time the 8. E. trade 
wind will have set in steadily. e commencement of the westerl 
monsoon is rarely attended with any atmospheric violence. I 
September the trade wind begins to decrease in strength, and 
towards the end of the following month ships may remove to 
Pantei Timor without risk of being molested by strong 8. E. 
winds, where they can lie in readmess for the coming of the 
westerly monsoon. Commanders of vessels coming from the 
south should be sure of their longitude before they venture to run 
for the straits during the night.. The 8. Point of Bali, Banditti 
island, and the §. E. Point of Java, are so much alike, each being 
an elevated limestone table land, that one may be easily mistaken 
for another. A few years ago a large Dutch Indiaman ran on 
the Pantei Timor during the night and was totally wrecked. 
Banditti island had been seen the previous evening;—and the 8. 
end of Bali, which is somewhat lower, not being visible, the 
former was mistaken for the latter, and it was supposed that the 
bie! Rob running into Bali Strait when she struck. 

ie staple export of Badong is rice, of which article upwards 
of 12,000 tons are said to have been exported in 1840. The 
gvanaty should by this time have greatly increased, as Mr Lange 

several small vessels employed in collecting produce from 
Lombok, Sumbawa, and the small ports of Bali. Hides, horns, 
coffee, coconut oil, cotton, and tobacco, also form important items 
of export. As the productions throughout the island are of an 
uniform character, the reader is referred to BALI for more full 

There are no Port charges on vessels anchoring merely to obtain 

intelligence. Dues amounting to a few dollars are levied on ships 
coming for water and refreshments. The impc = eepore daa 
which are exceedingly moderate are levied through Mr Lange, 
who farms this branch of revenue from the government, and is 
thus enabled to afford greater facilities to European traders than 
a collection was in cog teoy ine akan A 
yas. tae graphed copy of the Port Regulations is put on board every 
vessel on her aire in fact affairs are managed with the same 
sig as in a well-conducted Euro Port. 

local currency is the piti or Chinese cash, which will be 
found described under Bali. Every pe of coin currentin the 
Archipelago, together with Treasury and even good private Bills, 


oe BALABAC—BALAMBANOGAN—BALAMBUANG. 


be readily exchanged for these cash through the medium of 
Si laien ant and are therefore available for the purchase of produce. 


BALABAC. An island of moderate elevation, about 25 miles 
in circumference, situated near the south extreme of Palawan, 
in Lat. 8° N. longitude about 117° E; chiefly remarkable for 
iving a name to the passage between Borneo and Palawan. 

oe ee a race in s bay called Dellawan, near 
European tala ti pop the island is rarely, if ever visited by 
European traders, Pope eots Deine, very amt It is also a 


pAeeBANGaN: ea A low island, 20 miles in 
the north extreme es Poon from whe it is distant about 13 
mi'es. The N.E. extreme of Borneo was ceded to the English East 
India Com y by the Sultan of Sulu towards the close of the last 

siitiaey, Gad un elabtahianed oan Gun ck at Balambangan i in 1775, 
sara it was soon afterwards surprised by a ip aS 
Sulus, and a portion of the garrison massacred, the others e 
to the ships. A second establishment was formed there 


Farquhar, with a part of the iy of Amboyna, 








island was restored to the Dutch the short 

soon afterwards removed and no gp chas subs ior topes 
made to renew occupation. The island has no fixed population, the 
only inhahitants being pe of Baju Laut, or w 
resort occasionally to the bays on the south-east side for the 
purpose of collecting trepang and tortoise-shell. 


ay ot aoe or P _ g- <A deep and well-sheltered 
at eastern extremi ava, once the of a powerful 
~! om of the same name which has now fallen into dese The 
western side of the be is formed by a narrow tongue of land 


terminating to the north in a hill, called Gunung Ikan, 
which appears like an island to vessels entering Bali Strat from 
the south. This strait, by the way, was 


Strait. The bay has now ceased to be the resort of shipps ‘the 
trade having been transferred to Banyu Wangi or Fort nan Usa 
the Dutch 16 miles to the north, near the narrowest 


agers ny Lay gg ural rey og interest from its having 
visited Sir Francis Drake, (the first’ of our countrymen 
en ie eee ae 
voya twenty nen In 

it was vistied by the fires Dutch face Garces i seas under 
Cornelis Houtman. Balambuang was thee eae eh On hes 
kingdoms of Java, the ca ital being Situated a few miles inland to 
the N. W. of the Bay. It is said t this town has now entirely 
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disappeared, certainly the name is no longer retained in modern 
charts. The bay itself‘ is fast filling up with soil brought from the 
mountain range, which has formed extensive mud flats en its 
western and southern shores, thus confining the anc etoa 
narrow strip along the eastern side, immediately within Gunung 
Ikan, where there is still good shelter in 10 fathoms gradually de- 
creasing towards the head of the Bay. 


BALAYAN. ( Philippines.) A large and deep bay on the 
8. W. coast of Luzon, immediately within the western entrance of 
Mindoro Strait. The town of Balayan, which is situated in the 
N. W. corner of me bay, pomrsine SOaNe ay ese the 
most populous in the province. (Batangas.) A brisk coasting 
trade Srvarried on with Manila, se neighbouring country being 
exceedingly productive, but as a port it yields in importance to 

tangas, «bay immediately to the eastward, which being further 
within the strait is less exposed to the swell that rolls in during 
the strength of the 5S. W. monsoon. For particulars respecting 
the productions see BATANGAS. 

BALI, an island 200 miles in circumference, immediatel 
adjacent to the east end of Java, from which it is separated by a 
deep but narrow strait. The form of the island is triangular, the 
base lying to the north. This northern part consists in a mass of 
mountainous land, about 70 miles in extent east and west, having 
the famous volcanic Peak of Bali, 11,000 feet high, near its 
western end, and several fresh water lakes in different parts of the 
range, which last contribute greatly to the high fertility of the 
island by the advantages they afford for irrigation. To the south 
of the range the island gradually decreases in width until it ter- 
minates at Tanjong Bukit or South Point, in Lat. 8° 54’ 8. and 
about 40 miles distant from the centre of the range. This southern 

artion of the island is uniformly low, except the mass of 
calcareous table land which forms the southern extremity, and is 
the most productive, the soil pear Se enriched by the alluvial 
deposits from the mountains. The island is divided into several 
small kingdoms. Ofthese B'liling occupies nearly the entire north 
coast as inland as the centre of the mountain range ; iz 
Assam includes the eastern end of the range and a portion of the 
plain to the south; Jembrana lies to west, immediately 
opposite to Java; Tabanan, Mengui, Gianjar and Klongk 
occupy portions of the plain to the south of the mountains ; an 
Badong, the most important in a commercial point of view, 
if one of the ee pais extent, asi 3p the south extreme 
of the island. peas or Bali Badong is the trading port of this 
state, Gianjar, and Mengui ;—Kidong of Tabanan ;—Kasumba 
of Klongkong pass a | Cove, Oudjong, and Labuan Amok, of 
ice ec ;—and B'liling, Sangsit, and Tibonko, of the state 
of B'liling. 
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Population. Bali contains about 1,000,000 inh: bitants, and as 
they are remarkable for their industrious habits and the parative 
must be considered as the most important of all the independent 
the square mile is stated by Dutch authorities to be double in 
amount to that of Java. Although the island is divided into 
several tty states under different chiefs, a certain degree of 
combination is created OY their all acknowledgi the supremacy 
of the Dewa Agong of Klo cong, the royal family of which state 
is said to be lineally descended from an ancient chief whose autho- 
rity was formerly paramount ughout the island, and indeed 
extend ani to the western See ta , ae 

Balinese are a icultur e, and shew a 
decided aversion to a seafaring life, never veatartg abroad on 
trading voyages, but disposing of the produce of their industry to 
the numerous strangers whom it serves to attract*. In their ler 
characteristics they are distinct from all other tribes of the Indian 
Archipelago with the exception of those of the rity mee island 
Lombok, that is to say those of Balinese origin, for the Sasak, or 
iborigines of Lombok, are evidently identical with the Bugis, 
Moluccan islanders, and other Malayu-Polynesian tribes of the 
Archipelago. The Balinese are fairer in complexion, and of more 
lofty stature, than either the Bugis or Javanese, and the stiff, 
wiry nature of their hair, more resembles that of the Mongolians 





* In the last published volume of Mr Temminck’s Coup dail nur les 
viens Nee landaises" he has pointed a : in th 
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I have had of comparison, [ am inclined to believe that a very 
close connection cee existed between the people of Bali and 
Siam. In their physical characteristics the resemblance is almost 
perssot in fact the excellent sketch of a Balinese in Mr Crawfurd's 
istory of the Indian Archipelago, even to the mode and 
ent of the dress, would form a_ perfectly correct 
representation of one of the lower class in Siam. The style of the 
houses in Bali, surrounded by walls of brick ;—the rte of 
religion ;—the custom of writin ont a leaves of the lontar palm 
by means of an iron style; of disposing of deceased 
princes b burning the hodien on loty piles* ;—the entire system 
of ulture, even to the maintaining large herds of ducks to 
drive over the cropped paddy fields, celebs whose eggs are collected 
and salted to form an article of export s—the custom of both 
sexes leaving the body from the waist upwards uncovered, (except 
on occasions of abroad, when the females wear o sal 
or scarf thrown pont over the shoulders and across the breast), 
om all identical with those of the Siamese. The court ceremonies, 
proscepeyak ioe correspond. The crawling motion by which 
even a pproaches his sovereign, first casting loose oe 
piece of cloth attached to his girdle as a train, is practiced by 


people. The Balinese princes ac aaa to obtain white elephants 
to grace their studs like the Kings of Siam, but they adopt as 
substitutes the albino variety of e buffalo, a pair of which is 
attached to nearly every court. 


Whatever may have been their origin, there can be no doubt 


that are a hi intellirent and improvable , ond if 
they pallies in stinainint their independence, ein a doubt 


assume a high bee we the petty nations of the Archipelago. 
0 


As Islamism, oka peso ete ah ager 
has b no means ed an asce aie Balnmeeae te, 
more to seek the friendship of Europeans. The slave 


trade formerly existed in Bali to an enormous extent, but since the 
Dutch have made the transport of slaves by sea illegal, it has nearly 
ceased. Great numbers were exported to Java, and even to the 
Mauritius. At the former place many of the females became the 
wives of Chinese, lending 9 gop a sr errremc teins mpaaetahs 
Balinese than with any other of 
Commercial History. The details on this point need not oceupy 
much space, since the course of events, from the earliest 
Serconrae with the, Archipelago. ttl within the last 
few years, has proved remarkable for its uniformity. The Balinese, 
although decidedly an agricultural people, and occupying a country 
market, have hitherto ined, “except in a single instance men- 


r is atttended with the voluntary sacrifice of some of the 
,a custom which does not, os far as 7] have been 





* At Ball this « 
widows ond slaves of the 
able to learn, exist in Siam. 
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tioned below, from cultivating produce sae’ to attract other than 
native traders. In this they have probably been actuated by 
motives of policy, since Europeans, during the three centuries that 
followed the discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, confined their trade to the acquisition of articles produced 
by the spontaneous efforts of the natives, without attempting to 
develope the natural resources of the islands. As Bali produced 
no article of commerce that would repay the expense a bri nging 
a sree and warlike Hab ae under subjection, the is 
remained unmolested by during this ie 
Diplomatic 1 missions to the native fre. clikefs were occasionally dis- 
British: deving by inne ayer of Java, and one was also sent by 
hort occupation of that island, but these sje 
invariably bes heen called forth peculiarities in the Bali laws, 
aly that called strand. -ri ae” which makes the hulls 
argoes of wrecked vessels the droits of the native chiefs. 
Now. however, the case is materially altered. The success that 
has attended the new agricultural system introduced by the Dutch 
into Java since the close of the European war, in which a 
of the fertile rice-lands is converted into sugar plantations, 
worked by the forced labour of the native agricultural population, 
has proved that all those islands which a rich soil and 
& numerous population may be made to yield every description of 
al pe produce at a cheaper rate than the countries of the west ; 
this without the odium of “hie dee slave labour, although 
it is virtually effected by red entire population, chiefs 
and labourers, to a state of stmolnta serfdom, the former | 
engaged by high salaries and titles of honor to exert their influence 
in coercing the latter, without which the system could mete i 
Bali, therefore, no longer enjoys an exemption from cic: 
attention of European powers, as the rice-fields if cul for 
soar and indigo, and the hills if planted with coffee, would prove 
: ta as he easherh dintilot of Java, while the inhabitants, 
if subjected to a similar state of organisation would be equal, at 
least, to the Javanese as labourers. The native spirit of indepen- 
dence is not, however, to be overcome without the semi-extermina- 
tion of the inhabitants, which would, of course, destroy one of the 
élements by which the soil could be rendered productive. The 
recent unsuccessful invasions of Bali by the Dutch forces are 
eects not likely to be renewed, in fact, will tend rather to 
confirm the natives of Bali in their independence ; rb 
sacrifice of life which attended their resistance to the Dutch 
x bypeirge and the evident necessity that exists for their acquiri 
the art of European warfare, has rendered them anxious to 
the alliance of civilized nations, especially of those which do not 
seek to extend their territories beyond the limits of their own 
continent. A ag t of the United States government is 
now on his way to Bali, and certainly no mission was ever 
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dispatched from one country to another with better prospect of 
success. 

Productions. The natural productions of Bali are few and 
inconsiderable, nearly every available spot upon the island bei 
under cultivation. Rice is the staple product, for the growth o 
which, the plains that extend between the mountain range and the 
sea, and many of the valleys m the range itself, are admirably 
rai - the numerous rivulets and the mountain lakes affording 
inexhaustible sources of irrigation, without which the cultivation 
of rice cannot be conducted on a grand scale. The agricultural 
skill of the Balinese, which is acknowledged to be superior to that 
of any other people of the aia not even Sr a ha 
Javanese, and which is especially displayed in the culture of rice, 
also contributes in no small + : to the high productiveness of 
the island. The amount of uce varies very little each year, 
#0 great is the certainty attending the culture of crops Brarenan 
irrigation. Ina memoir printed m 1843, I have stated the surplus 
i pee rted to — nt to wera lege gc but M. piso ae 

ad access to the reports of parties who were sent expressly by 
Batavian government to enquire into the commercial resources of 
the islands, considers this to be much less than the real amount, 
and that, in fact, it equals that of Lombok, or about 20,000 tons. 
Cotton is produced in — quantities, generally as a second crop 
on the rice lands, when the season will not admit another crop of 
rice within the year. ‘The greater portion of the cotton is retained 
for home consumption, but pol green are exported to Java 
and Celebes. ‘The staple is rather short, and the wool adheres 
pt Lage ese to the seeds; it is, however, strong and durable. 

fee is also grown on the hill sides, and the culture 1s rapidly 
extending. It is inferior to that grown in the neighbouring districts 
of Java, where it is cultivated under European superintendence. To- 
bacco of a superior quality is also extensively cultivated, and is ex- 
ported in large quantities to the countries of the Archipelago, where 
it is particularly esteemed by the Chinese. Almost the entire coast 
of the island, for 2 or 3 miles inland, is planted with coconut trees, 
from the nuts of which a superior description of oil is extracted. 
Maize, yams and sweet potatoes are cultivated both for home 
consumption and for exportation; in fact Bali is as remarkable 
among the neighbouring countries for the production of articles 
suited for the consumption of the Archipelago, as is Java for the 
production of articles suited to that of Europe. 

The domestic animals are horses, buffaloes, kine, pigs, goats and 
a few sheep. The horses are small but hardy animals, and are 
found particularly useful in bringing down the rice from the 
country to the ports in large bags, slung across their backs, one 
on each side. The buffaloes are chiefly employed in ploughing 
the wet rice sawas, for which a es being semi-amphibious 

Les 


animals, they are better adapted any other description. of 
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draught animal, The breed of oxen is peculiar to Bali and 
Lombock, at least no other country of the Archipelago produces 
a similar ‘description. Their flesh is not held in very high est 
imation by Euro ae it is often very ly flavoured 
with musk, but it is much relished by the In islanders 
when prepared as dinding or jerked beef, in which state 
‘agresss are exported to Java, Celebes, and the countries 
ee ee ee 
paar: where are ts em r t pur- 
poses, but they do ces thrive, mefbvai agi lyce grasses ei be 
Lapa different from those to which they have been accus- 
ae eel eee ee ae d ox of the Malay 
Peninsula, domesticated; and has probably been introduced at 
Bali direct from Siam, the only spot on the continent of Asia, as 
far as I am aware, in which the breed exists in 8 domesticated 
state. We have also specimens of this Siam va of horned 
cattle in Singapore, which have been imported from a 
southernmost port of Siam. These, however, probably # 
enconteisS ec Vobileg Wistar taat-ot eine ones, 
, and on rea than one occasion parties interested 


mode of treatment adopted to their animals in im goes 
condition cat they ado own LepeS were scarcely ab 

move; and have learned that the thriving animals were from Siam 
not from Bali. 

Poultry is abundant, especially ducks, which are driven in 
herds over ths lek fate ech goth to tan coo or 
crop gathered. These birds are maintained chiefly for sake 
of their eggs, which are salted and exported in large quantities, 
and are to be seen throughout the Archi on the tables of 
the Leona elect _— or European, at almost every meal. 








elag are skilful workers in iron and gold, their 
. 5 and vif often exhibiting very beautiful speci- 
mens of inlaying. The cloths manufactured for exportation are 
certainly of a very coarse description, but are the better 
i, edly abs of the ci ty are intend 

the natives of Ceram and New Guinea. The cloths man 
eas me ore ent 





Ciainirce As the ee are averse to engaging een 
in maritime enterprise, their fore commerce is entire 

dant on the visits of beta is the attraction furnished 
by their varied products, hat their commercial relations extend 
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throughout the southern portion of the Indian Archipelago, from 
New Guinea in the east to Singapore in the west. pean 
traders generally confine their visits to Badong, where they can 
transact their business under the protection of Mr Lange, who has 
deservedly obtained great influence over the native chiefs, At the 
et Pee commerce is conducted tod, Chrome the medium of the 
Dace Glaser oie aide ray & beak tack hr the petogs, 
ebes, who either pay a sum for the 
or become responsible to the ch ep ay tao 9 ot 
The greater portion of the suite trodes vated on 
» Chinnos from Java and Macasear, and by ce from Boni 
‘cd’ Mandbar in, Calsber. Prahue from Ceram and Goram, an 
island near New Guinea, also keep up a pretty constant intercourse, 
and an occasional prahu from Banda, Amboyna and Buru com- 
pletes the list of native traders. The exports to Singapore consist 
iad rice, coconut oil, hides, horns, small quantities of maize, and 
sionally horses, pigs, and cattle. To Java and Celebes the 
exports are chiefly rice, coconut oil, cotton and tobacco ;—to 
Ceram and the eastern islands, rice, tobacco and coarse c ‘to 
cloths. The imports from Singapore are European and Indian 
piece goods, cotton twist, opium, a wh iron, Chinese 
and basins, kwallies or iron quantities of Chinese 
mixed-metal cash. From mee and Celebes the imports are 
almost the same. The principal item of the cargoes brought by 
the prahus from Ceram and Goram is massoy, an odonferous 
bark from New Guinea, which is much used by ple about the 
Courts as a powder to strew over the body. Tot in 1s added wild 
nutmegs, birds of paradise, and aromatic oils, such as clove, kulit 
lawang, and nutmeg, which are in much use among the Balinese. 
Currency. The current coin throu t Bali is a Chinese coin 
of mixed metal with a square hole in the centre called piti ; 600 of 
these are the exchange for a Spanish dollar, which affords a con- 
siderable profit on the importation from China, whence they are 
brought in large quantities. These coins are strung on pieces of 
split rattan by means of the hole in the centre, generally one 
minal a “itn two of which angact igi, <a ase no- 
coin y corresponding in value wi ava co 
Produce is yoachaael with Chak sian, emcee 
which is constantly kept on hand by the Bandars or Trade- 
piste of the various ports, who furnish them to traders in ex- 
change oe a oe Nay ashasa or Java rupees ;—and at Badong, 
avy Bills are readily 2s ag by Mr Lange. 
Eres vt when are given in ex for produce, a price in 
Chinese seni te is fixed on each. 
Port dues, where they exist, and customs duties, will be stated 
under the heading of each port. 
[As the affairs of Bali and the islands east of Java are now 
attracting a certain degree of attention, it may not be out of place 
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to enter into some details respecting the present policy of those 
civilized nations which take an interest in the progress of events 
in these remote countries. Mr Temminck’s last volume of the 
“Coup d'(Eil,” which may be considered as an authorised expo- 
sition of the views of the Netherlands Government, announces 
that the attempt to annex Bali will be finally abandoned, and 
recommends that the great object Sk yeeiermerat the extension of 
the plantation system, shall be carried out by colonization instead 
of conquest. New Guinea is the i recommended for this new ape 
to which island an Agent was dispatched about Seapine 
Gronovius, a gentleman who has had eg tart pba) ofthe Indian 
Archipelago, and was for several years Resident of Timor. New 
Guinea is equal to Java in point of natural fertility of soil, and is 
constituted similarly with a back-bone of volcanic mountains, 
and one side abutting on a bank of soundings which prevents the 
loose soil washed down from the range beme lost, and allows it 
to form vast plains of the richest possible description of alluvial 
land. There are a few draw-backs, however; the country is 
covered with a dense jungle of lofty trees the removal of which 
will require immense aie the climate is unhealthy; and no 
native of the Archipelago who has ever heard of the country, (and 
few have not,) will, go there to reside without being absolutely 
forced, =k , their a of the ee sharenig not without 
cause, as the latter view with such inveterate hostily any strangers 
who may venture to settle in their country, that Ht resolves itself 
into a mere question as to which party shall exterminate the other. 
As the slave trade is now abolished throughout the Dutch Indian 
ssessions, and the judgments of the courts do not supply convicts 
m greater numbers than are required for the cultivation of the 
spice plantations of Banda, it is difficult to see where and how the 
supply of labour will be obtained. Mr Temminck further recom- 
mends the pieces of “ei : a in the eastern part of the 
Archipelago, a measure f t with advantage to the natives, and 
with honor and profit to the Dutch. ie 
England cannot be said to have any policy with regard to this 
pas oe ‘Id, although it is true that an establishment of 
Hoya! marines was formed on the north coast of Australia in 1838, 
was maintained until the early part of the present year. 
Small British vessels of war were certain! employed during 
several years subsequent to the formation of establishment in 
traversing the ng and sogoaing particulars concerning 
the various islands, but Mr Temmincek is wrong in supposing that 
the individual engaged in prosecuting these enquiries was an English 
Agent, that is t say if an agent of the English government is 
meant. He was in the service of government, and vessels were 
placed at his disposal to enable him to prosecute any enquiries he 
might think proper, but no more, so that the government is in no 
way implicated in his proceedings. In fact the sctilement was 
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aim of the parties instrumental in founding it being to introduce 

the culture of cotton in Australia, by means of labour obtained 

from the Indian islands, The scheme proved unsuccessful, for 

cise lbseire nec: ripe aaa ang speeded schogee Mr Temminck's 
is 


evidently based on the same principle, but it must be 
embered that the two countries are very differently situated 
th regard to facilities for colonization. [In lieu of the savannahs 
of Carpentaria, with hundreds of thousands acres of alluvial land 

1 which the plough can be used without the slightest clearing, 
Guinea presents a mass of jungle, composed of trees of enor- 
mous size, the removal of which must entail immense labour;— 
and instead of scattered tribes of mild savages, [the amiability of 
whose disposition endears them to all those who have resided 
among them sufficiently long to overcome the prejudicies to which 
the appearance of a naked sara gives rise] the colonist in New 
Guinea, especially on the south coast, will have to encounter 
formidable oy conn equal in strength and vigour to Europeans, 
and who, as es experience has hitherto gone, will never be on 
friendly terms with the intruders as long as a man of their tribe 
remains alive. 

The Anglo-Americans have rarely turned their attention to this 
sth yp the Archipelago until very recently, indeed I have never 
heard of an American vessel of war having yet visited the islands 
east of Java. Their line of policy is xenon ingly simple. They 
care not for territorial pc Prser BRgragT and merely seek commercial 
facilities, The present Mission is the first that has ever been 


dispatched to the Archipelago. An Agent was sent to Siam in 
1833, who concluded ren with that } wer; and the U. 8. 
Frigate Potamac punished the people of Kwala Batu shortly 

ore for cutting off an American ship, but these places can 
scarcely be said to be within the Archipelago. 

Lastl the inhabitants of the Australian Provinces. They are 
not an independent people, but the Act of Parliament which virtually 
emancipates them, places them in a better position for seeking their 
own fields of commerce. All that they require is that the Euro- 
pean ports of the Archipelago be opened to their agricultural 
produce, so that their small vessels may make profitable voyage 

‘passing through Torres Straits and touching at Banda, Amboyna 
and Macassar, on their way to Sourabayn, and Batavia, with 
cargoes of flour, preserved provisions, and dairy produce, which 
are everywhere in demand among Europeans;—and returni 
by the same route with cargoes of coarse sugars, which are at 

t not very saleable in Java, as the high rate of freight to 
urope renders it a disadvantagous i RS A slight concession 
on the part of the Dutch would establish a friendly intercourse with 
the Australian colonists, while a contrary course might give rise to 
a feeling which should not exist between such near si si 
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BANDA ISLANDS, Bandan of the Malays, a group of nine 
celebrated as being the original source of the nutmeg, and as pit 
furnished Europe with the chief supply of that most esteemed 
spices from the earliest times until a very recent date. ‘The central 
group consists of five islands;—Lonthor, or Great Banda, 7 miles 
in jength, ane svomeiog ing two in breadth, shaped like a half moon, 
with convex side to the 8, E:;—Gunung Api, an island 
consisting entirely of an active volcano, lying direct to the north 
of the western horn of Lonthor, distant half a mile;—and Banda 
Neira, to the eastward of Gunung Api, distant only two cables’ 
| » the latter being an oblong island a mile and a half long 
half a mile in width, the south end of which is occupied tas 
town of Banda, Immediately to the north of the north-east horn 
of Lonthor, distant half a male, lies the small island Pulo Pisang. 
Pulo Kapal is a mere rock, and, as its name implies, bears a grea 
semblance to a ship under sail. The others are Pulo Ai, Pulo 
Run and Pulo Swangi, or the island of Spi its, to the west, 
and Rosengyn to the 8. E. Great Banda and Palo Aleve covered 
with nutmeg plantations, and there are a few spice trees on Banda 
Yeira, but the other islands are uninhabited, with the exception 
of Rosengyn, on which there isa single house, and Pulo Pisang, 
which is a receptacle for lepers. The first circumstance that strikes 
a stranger on visiting the group is that so small an extent of 
territory, scarcely eae than the domain of a wealthy landed 


poe see , and only half of which yields exportable 
produce, should have attracted 20 much atterition in Europe. 
scene that presents itself on entering the well-scheltered harbour 
formed by Great Banda on the south and east, and Banda Neira 
with Gunung Api on the north, is equally calculated to strike the 
observer, as there is nothing on the outer shores of the cluster, 
with the exception of a flag staff here and there on the hills, to 
indicate the proofs of civilization he will mect within. The neat 
white houses which extend along the entire south shore of Banda 
Neira, backed by the picturesque and well-constructed Fort Bel- 
gica, and the garden-like shores of Great Banda, present a 
scene that is certainly not equalled in the Archi . Am 
enthusiasm that may arise is, however, checked by the consi- 
deration that a similar state of civilization has exi during more 
than three centuries, without having extended beyond the narrow 
limits of the group itself, the countries immediately adjacent being 
equally, if not more barbarous, than when the Archipelago was 
first visited by Europeans. Such are the results of monopoly. 
The anchorage is in lat. 4* 32’ 8. long. 129° 58’ E. Owen Stanley. 
Commercial Hi.tory. Banda was famed for its spices for 
centuries previous to the arrival of Europeans in the Eastern Seas, 
and the inhabitants who were estimated at upwards of 15,000, 
carried on a commercial intercourse in their own prahus with 
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Macassar, Java, Patani,and Malacca. Their supplies of provisions 
were derived chiefly from Ceram, Goram, Sch snd hees with 
which islands a constant intercourse was kept up, the Bandanese 
themselves being exclusively employed in cultivating the spices, 
which attracted numerous traders from the west. There were then 
no less than four kings in the islands, who seem to have lived on 
friendly terms with cach other, as they invariably combined when 
strangers attempted to establish an undue influence in the gr P: 
The Portuguese opened an intercourse with Banda Sramnatiately 
after the conquest of Malacca in 1511, and during the remainder 
of the century made many attempts to establish themselves, but on 
every occasion they were driven off by the inhabitants, and the 
forts they had erected destroyed. “A 1609 the first Dutch 
expedition under Admiral Verhoeve, consisting of 9 ships and 700 
soldiers, arrived at Banda, and commenced building a fort on the 
ruins of one formerly erected by the Portuguese, but not without 
epposition on the part of the Bandanese, who succeeded in enticin 
the Admiral and a small guard into an ambush, when the whole 
party was massacred. The war continued with indifferent success 
until 1621, whenstrong reinforcements, consisting of a large fleet and 
no lesé than 17 companies of infantry, arrived under the Governor 
General Koen, a strong minded but unscrupulous man, who hea 
been accused of instigating the massacre of the English which took 
place at Amboyna during the following year. The war terminated 
with the loss on the ese of the natives, according to Dutch 
authorities, of 3,000 killed, and 1,000 prisoners, or nearly the 
entire male population. In a few years scarcely a native remained 
on the islands. Valentyn, the historian of the old Dutch East 
India Company, records the affair by a short paragraph, in which 
he has departed from that spirit of candour and philanthropy 
which usually characterises his writings. As he does not appear 
to have had any personal communication with the Bandanese, who 
had Meester es the group before his arrival, be may probably 
have been biassed by a consideration of their treacherous murder of 
the Admiral, which certainly cannot be defended, although asmaller 
eee than the utter extermination of a people would have 
been sufficient. Walentyn’s statement is as follows: “ They wera 
of old an obstinate, wicked, faithless, traitorous, and rebellious 
people, in whom no reliance in the world could be placed, in 
consequence of which they were for the most part exterminated, or 
driven as fugitives to the neighbouring islands, as Ceram, Goram 
Key, Arru, Cailolo (where the people are mary danese 
Soeli and other places in Amboyna.” It is nota re 
that Keh, <Arru, and Goram, the only islands anton 
mentioned 2 ib where the influx of the ep. Fr could have 
exerted mu ief, indeed the 


* Valentyn’s Oost Indien, Vol LT1. part 11. p. 3. 





influence on the population, are the c 
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only great places of resort for traders from the west at the present 
time. Goram, indeed, is remarkable for the cordiality with which 
strangers are received by the inhabitants, and traders purposing to 
a é west and ee conn theo ariably po 
t to procure pilots interpreters. Lhe only spot, as far as. 
have been able t discover, in which the echt: ss of Banda 
form a distinct community, is on the west side of the Great 
Eeh, but ss this circumstance came to my knowledge by pure 
accident, it is possible that other such communities may exist. 
While at Keh Doulan in 1841, strolling on the paliway: hrougt 
the forest leading from Tamandan to Serbat, I encountered a young 
man advancing from the opposite direction, who, instead of stepping 
on one side, and showing the deference which an European usually 
meets with in these parts, came forward with a jaunty air and patted 
me gheveres feb but good humoredly, on the back. My curiosity 
being excited, I enquired who he was, end found him to be 
a native of Keh Bandan, a group of villages on the west side 
of the Great Keh Island, the tribe Sooapyig. Sie had 
migrated from Banda shortly after the fatal war which had ren- 
dered the Dutch paramount. The stranger had just arrived at 
Serbat from Keh Bandan in a small prahu, with five others, 
whom I found on arriving at the village, He was a well-grown 
young man, with the comparatively fair complexion often met 
with in the Molnecas, and his skin displayed marks of that leprous, 
non-contagious malady, which is prevalent among the more uncivi- 
lized Malayu-Polynesians, Neither he nor his companions differed 
in the slightest degree from the brown complexioned races around 
from which I am led to conclude that the ancient inhabitants of 
Banda were no other than Malayu-Polynesians rendered formi- 
dable by the arts and civilization introduced during a long conti- 
nied intercourse with the countries of the west. I very much 
regretted that the distance of Keh Bandan to windward prevented 
us from incurring the delay that would have been entailed by 
proceeding there, as our time was limited, and we had still many 
places of interest to visit. We sailed next morning for Banda. 
The history of Banda subsequent to the conquest by the Dutch 
is & mere record of Bresping monopoly, which system was also 
maintained by the British during their Kate an ‘ut of the 
Moluccas, an error of policy which the liberal-mi ruler of the 
then British possessions in the Archipelago would have acknow- 
Jedged head he survived to the present time; for if once abolished, 
the m of amt! could never have been renewed. As stated 
in “ Milburn’s Oriental Commerce:” “On the visit of the (Dutch) 









Governor Gereral, in April 1824, some new regulations were pro- 
mulgated by him; the object of which was announced to | 
abolishing the unnecessarily oppressive laws, relative to the mono- 
poly of the spice trade &c., whereby it was directed thatall the lawsand 


regulations tending to protect the existing monopoly of the spices, 
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especially in nuimegs and mace, should be mainéained in their 
rigour. All other laws, which owe their origin to this monopoly, 
but do not tend to maintain and protect it, were declared null and 
void.” (p. 396). The only important event connected with the 

nercial history of Banda that has subsequently occurred, is 
the virtual transfer of the spice monopoly to "Handel Maats- 
chappy, and the es‘ablishment there of an agent of that Company, 
who engrosses the trade in European manofactures, which, how- 
ever, sclimamiggs exclusively confined to supplying the wants of 
Banda alone. 


Population. This is necessarily of a very mixed character. 
The extermination of the aborigines in 162] rendered it necessa 
that the island should be re-colonized, and this was speec ily effected. 
The nutmeg plantations with which Lonthor and Pulo Ai were 
covered, were parcelled out and delivered in free gift to retired 
military officers and other Europeans, with the understanding that 
the entire produce should be sent in to the Government stores at a 
fixed price. The government at the same time agreed to supply 
the planters with any number of slaves they might require at the 
rate of 40 rix-dollars a head, and also to furnish the planters with 
a sufficiency of rice for their carey Soa at the cost price in Java. 
A supply of slaves was soon obtained from the nei shone Seas 
more especially Java, Bali, and Celebes, and their numbers were 
subsequently kept up by constant importation. On the sbolition 
of the slave trade, or rather of the traffic in slaves between different 
countries of the Dutch ions, this source of labour was cut 
off, but the supply has ata Caoaioodoal by Banda being made a 

al settlement for Netherlands India, and about half the popu- 

ation are now convicts. The total number of inhabitants, ——s 
to a recent estimate of the Dutch authorities, is 5,000, whic 
corresponds exactly with the amount given by Valentyn in 1725. 
It may appear singular that the population should not have 
increased davieg this period, considering the vast numbers of slaves 
and convicts that have been imported. This however, is explained 
by the unhealthiness of the climate, especially manag: Bae weaterly 
monsoon, when the direction of the wind, and ee of 
the atmosphere above, cause the smoke from Gunung Api to 
over the town and neighbourhood, poisoning the air with 
sulphureous fumes which are found to be excessively injurious to 
animal life, although certainly they have no ill effect on vegetation. 
The convicts and agricultural slaves, whose comforts are not much 
attended to, and who are pre-disposed to disease by a sort of 
Nostalgia or home sickness from which the negro races only are 
exempt, die off with great rapidity at these times ;—indeed the 
mortality is always great. | ’ 

The community is composed of European officials, about a 
dozen in number ;—from 3 to 400 native troop: with Europeana 
officers;—a number of planters and burgers with their families ;— 
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about 50 Chinese ;—a fluctuating population of natives of Timor 
Laut, Baba, and Seraa, probably 2 or 300 in number, who find 
employment as sailors and boatmen or as cultivators of fruits and 
vegetables ;—and the remainder slaves and convicts. 

OF vadeoions: Nutmegs and mace are the sole exportable products, 
nor will the limited territorial extent of the group, or the nature of 
the soil, which, although rich, is exceedin ly rocky, admit the 
cultivation of articles which require large anal comparatively level 
plantations. The average annual produce of eateargpy eccording 
to the Count Von Hogendorp, is 500,000 Ibs, and that of mace, 
150,000 lbs. The trees, which attain a height of about 40 feet, 

vy under the shade of lofiy kanari trees, which furnish a out 
ighly esteemed for the quantity of oil it contains. Fruits and 
vegetables are grown in the neighbourhood of the houses, but by 
no means in great abundance, Large quantities of sulphur are 
found in and about the crater of Gunung Api, and attempts have 
been mede to collect it for exportation. It is said, however, that 
the labour of ascending the mountain is too great to render the 
speculation profitable, 

Commerce. The only European merchant established at Banda 
ig Gn agent of the Handel Maatschappy, who is supplied with those 
descriptions of cloths and hardware which are suited to the 
consumption of the inhabitants, and also superintends the shipping 
of the spice produce, which is copaieond to the Company at Batavia, 
whence it is for the most part trans ipped to Europe, The smaller 
traders are Chinese, or rather of Chinese extraction, for ag far as I 
could discover, every individual of their community was a native of 
Banda, Amboyna, or Macassar, One of the wealthicst of these, 
who holds the post of Captain China, is owner of a small b 
which is employed on trading voyages to Timor Laut, Ceram, a 
the west coast of New Guinea. This, with a few paduakana or 
large pekes, also owned by Chinese, and manned by natives of 
Tenim mor Laut and Baba), constitute the entire mercantile 
marine of Banda, and small as it ia, it exceeds that of Amboyna, 
the capital of the Moluccas. When the admirable position of the 
port for intercourse with the neighbouring countries is taken into 
consideration, it certainly strikes a stranger that even if nutm 
had been worth their weight in gold from the commencement of t 
monopoly, the Dutch would have made more profit by leaving the 
trade open and seeking to develope the resources of the neighbouring 
countries, than by turning their attention exclusively to the produc- 
Taba taeety ot necessary totally depend 

1¢ supply of rice, for which ¥ Banda is totally depend- 
ent on Java, is brought by large country-shi belosazinig to native 
merchants there, which arrive with the westerly monsoon, and return 
with cargoes of nutmegs during the other season. These vessels carry 
freight at a very low rate, but they sometimes cause great distress 
at Banda by failing on the voyage, owing to unskillfulness 
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of navigation. In the carly part of 1843 two large ships bound 
there with cargoes of rice were lost during « gale from the north, 
one on the Iron Cape of Flores, and the other on the north coast 
of Timor. Were the port opened, Banda would be an excellent 
market for the beef, hams, tongues and other provisions which the 
Australian colonists now preserve so admirably, as well as for flour 
and dairy produce. The absence of direct intercourse with Europe 
in @ great measure prevents the inhabitants from obtaining these 
luxuries of residents in the East from any other source, 

As all foreign European vessels are interdicted by the Dutch 
government from trading with Banda, it will be unnecessary to 
enter into any details respecting duties and port charges, 


(To be Continued) 
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THE ETHNOLOGY OF EASTERN ASIA AND THE I[NDO-PACIFIC 
ISLANDS,* 
By J. R. Loca. 
GPIMITUALIOM.+ 


I would proceed at once to facts illustrative of the different 
forms of spiritualism which prevail in Eastern Asia and Asianesi 
ng such explanations as seemed fitting of their nature and 
origin as each branch of the subject came under review, but I fear 
that I should not in this way succeed in presenting these facts 
in the light in which they have appeared to myself, for I believe 
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* Our readers may remember that our review of the ology of Eastern Asia 
and Asianesia sal acce 4 principal divisions. ne = 
A. A general account of ethole character 
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can refer them for elementary views of the wale ect,* and it 
theresice seems indispensable to begin by enquiring w t spiritual- 
ism is, whence it comes, why it assumes so many forms, and 
whether it is only a lingering vestige of primeval times or is still 
a production of the earth, a perennial faculty or tendency of 
human nature. It will soon appear why I cannot here enter into 
these questions fully, but it is necessary to state that I have not 
attempted to touch upon all the principal we of s oa 
tualism. My object has been to suggest what I conceive to 
correct method of investigating this subject, and with this end. I 
have rather sought to illustrate a few aspects of it than to embrack 
large number. Several important topics which are omitted or 
only glanced at under the first head will come under our notice in 
subsequent sections. 
ethnic characteristic, It is willed that it should beso, and it z nlso willed that 
it shall not always be so. It would be Sheen ra pesos to write on ifevrery 
lnvedtigator allowel his own religious creed to prevent himn from eandidly observing 
aul the various conce neeptions of God and the lower forms of su supernatural - 
ism which his subj quires him to notice. Inanage when religious and thealo- 
discussion sey, Say expremnon of BS cons inlons, whaiever they mgr 
would expose him to contro versy. His business 1s not with the abstract truth 
or falsehood of creeds but with the fact of their existence, thelr ¢ with 
different ethnic developments, thelr influence, and their origin. The opinions of an 
: — = 


foo greg riage de Sig or gherae ae. gens m, bat natura spt 
state specifically that my subject is not reveal: at natural spiri- 
tualise, oleh: h I aball not hesitate, if occasion arises, t examine how far 


henomens of the latter are reproduced in the former. ip veres nge 
beyond natural spiritualism, ba fet er sors istrative phenomena fa uate tan 
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1. @ENERAL ENQUIRIES INTO THE ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENTS 
AND CHANGES OF SPIRITUALISM. 


piritualism is not intuitive. It is primarily the result of 
Rees cad scaee dike Cl olliar bec wieah anor, 
expos andre dependent like them on the character and 
development of the race. It is this which renders it simple or 
complex, rude or refined, mild or ferocious, puerile or subli 
Everything is at bottom ccs giio and mysterious to the human 
mind. It comes naked and sensitive into the world, and 
external objects are wholly a ae to it, wonderful, quite alien 
to its nature,—supernatural ita consciousness matures, 
its tender sensibility finds something transcendently glorious, love- 
able or dreadful in all that passes b fore it. But from the first it 
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intensity ‘and power. In this higher sendl= 
cn eetiity ie higher memory imagination aod discrimination, and the ac- 
the mind of man and that of the lower animals 
‘in kind but an enormous one In The culture 
th oo sensation and action, But the mada 
aolmals. began on of nature, for they have little or no con 
foul ever tue carent of oso perentiotan over their fresh impressions. That of man 
pai hoee Leaq ier omppecmpersittces prabr: idens, Hut Be he aver > enone pre 
eal nature. He hos only ap inal truth in proportion ashe has patiently observed 
nautre. When the mind pee es any a8 Sa pear ins 
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Until the conception of nature is freed from the many errors and delusions 
which attend ft in all rode races, the national thon of the spiritual will on 
amg ery gio e'the tenets of a higher faith, whether sey mabe ah ton 
many | to tenets of a er faith, whether su to 
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chaotic soul takes to itself the forms, the order, the whole impress 
of external existence, and acquires a second or superadded nature, 
from which it looks out on the world. (Cased in this armour it 
ranges calm and impassive amongst objects that were once full of 
power to disturb and excite it. us constant familiarity dulls 
and destroys the sense of the mystery of external things. Our 
own nature, and those outward things and events which are its 
daily food, become indissolubly united in our consciousness, and 
wrought into the very basis of our mundane being and develop- 
ment. But all that bas not thus become part of ourselves conti- 
nues to awaken the sense of the su ural, which every new 
object excited in the mind of the infant. 

There is no fixed boundary between the natural and the 
supernatural. It varies with the culture and experience of the 
mind. The only constant fact is the spiritual feeling itself, which 
must exist in every mind and in every race, because to all men 
some things are familiar and understood and others stran and 
mysterious, What the rude man can familiarize to himeelf, and 
look upon as a possession of his mind, is natural. Such are all 
those ideas, born of his daily life and observation. that constantly 
recur in the endless and multitudinons train asses of ideas 
that momently bloom and vanish, filling the aum chamber of his 
mind with a spiritual coruscation that ng ageos changes its 
character. These familiar inmates are felt to be part of himself 
almost as much as his own person. They come and go without 
disturbing his mental equilibrium. Whatever new o jects and 
ideas resemble them, or harmonize with them, soon take a place 
with them as a possession or part of himself. All others,—the 
old that are inaccessible and mysterious to his nature, which he 
cannot make a part of his own possessions, subordinate to himself 
or reduce to his own level, and the new that are equally remote 
from self,—are supernatural to him, Thus a savage when first 
visited by civilised navigators sees the supernatural in the winged 
ship that has come out of the sky at the meeting of heaven and earth 
on the far horizon, in his visitors themeelves with their marvellous 
attribute of dress, and in all their implements and other possessions, 
which we live and move and hare car be as the embodiment, the work, of 
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their arts and habits, which are entirely alien to his mind. They 
take a place as supernatural with the other things that he cannot 
reach or fathom. Although the Malgasis can now make cloth 
themselves, silk is still supernatural or a god to them. 

If we look a little closer on the relation of the mind to the 
objects of its perceptions, it becomes obvious that the first impres- 
sion it receives of something external to itself is necessarily strong 
and bewildering. The mere sense of something that is not us, 
that exists out of us, and has an independent material being, must 
powerfully operate on the mind, which is primarily filled with a 
consciousness of itself only and has not learned to discriminate 
between its own sensations and their external causes. The feelin 
with which the existence of outward and alien things is feccealead 
and individuals successively distinguished, cannot be obliterated 
from the mind. It constantly returns into its Broan self- 
consciousness, and every time an external object ig presented to it, 
the sudden apprehension or discovery of its existence is attended 
with an instantaneous but hardly appreciable renewal of this feeling. 
If the object be unexpected, or the reality differ from the anticipa- 
tion, a more ee shock is felt. ae Bee 

Every object has two aspects. The first is purely physical, 
involving the notion of material existence independent of ibs maind, 
or the attribution of extension, resistance, form, colorr, ke. to 
outward objects. This conception is in itself spiritual, It is the 
transfer by the mind of its own sensations, and the convictions 
acquired by its own experience, to every object that affects its senses. 
It cannot rest with the mere consciousness of sensations or a i- 
tion of properties. The idea of cause and effect constantly rules it. 
With a rapidity that gives the process an appearance of intuition, 
but which is merely an instantaneous and confident acting on an 
experience that matured in earliest infancy, it refers each im pression 
to an outward cause, and individualises that cause. ur first sense 
of individuality must arise when we find that we are ourselves 
distinct from the objects with which we are surrounded, and this 
origin of the sense of individuality probably tends to give a spiritual 
colouring to all other individualities. But the action of the mind 
does not etop with the mere recognition of individuality in external 

ibjects he possessors of physical attributes. With this sense 
of their individuality are associated many emotions which give to 
each a specific character. Every object not merely impresses the 
mind with its physical attributes, but excites various emotions 
often delicate, complex and unnoted, but always necessarily present. 
These feelings, which are of infinite variety in their origin, combi- 
nations and power, are, by the sone objective tendency of the 
mind, sane “l to oe eae object itself, sed orms its 
pleasant, melancholy é&c., bet whic siete ta too subtle and 
complex and too intimately tinged in each mind by individual 
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temperament, sensibility and associations, to be exactly analysed, 
or described, although some men of an extraordinary sensibility 
cart fine discrimination aio re a sense of it in other 
minds by suggestive words, especially when by the musical 
accompaniment of verse, they bring the mind into the same state 
of harmony and serene equilibrium which it possesses when 
fully influenced by natural objects.* A kind of electrical or 
ra action reaction takes place between the mind 
and nature when it is in this condition. Many different ob- 
jects and ideas produce similar or closely allied emotions, 
and the shadows of impressions received from a hundred dif- 
erent sources may flit over the imagination and colour the 
object before as. So any feeling direct! uly excited or momently 
suggested by the object or its associations, may be the parent of 
many different ideas. It is this transfer of the affections of the 
saint 4a the external objects that awaken them, that gives a human 
colouring to the spirituality ofeach. ‘The more lively or powerful 
the feeling the stronger is the spirituality of the object. But all 
objects are and must be to man essentially spiritaal, for he can 
have no knowl of anything save in and throngh his own 
spiritual being. The sense of this universal spirituality of a 
erin become weakened, like any other feeling, by the culture of a 

hilosophical or dogmatic belief in matter as something entirely 
distinct from spirit, or by an acquired indifference and insensibility. 
In the mind that has been tanght constantly to recognize nothing 
in the outer world save physical objects and forces, an antagonism 
will be established between its instinctive spiritual impressions and 
its reason or creed, and its consciousness will cease to dwell on 
the former as realities because it will consider them as unworthy of 
its regard, mere weakness or sports of the feelings and imagination. 
But whatever change takes place in man’s view of these emotions, 
and in the philosophical conclusions which he may draw from 

em respecting nature and the human soul, fhe emotions and 
their transfer to external things never cease to exist. What 
is a living spirit, a god, to the rude man may cease to be 
so to the cultured man, but it has still a spiritual character. 
By the one sided cultures that prevail amongst modern civilised 
races, men’s minds may be led to ignore the spirituality of nature. 
Ample experience proves that men may bring themselves to be- 
lieve or disbelieve anything, if they only brood with sufficient 
devotion and intensity on particular ideas, and cease to observe and 
analyse the actual impressions made by nature. But the religious 


aspects of nature are both nactasary to a real 
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and poetic phasis of the mind is indestructible. Whatever man’s 
philosophical system of nature may be, its spiritual basis remains 
untouched though the mind may cease to dwell upon it. | | 

The main elements of spiritualism are thus: Ist, the selfism and 
absolutism of the mind, which tends to appropriate all things, or 
subordinate them to its own intelligence, power and desires, which 
can never understand Aow anything exists external to itself or in- 
dependent of it, which refers all things to self, and consequent! 
divides nature into what harmonises with it and what is inexplicable 
to it; 2nd, its secking of a cause for everything, and its consequent 
inability to rest short of a first spiritual cause, akin to its spiritual 
nature but indued with creative power; 3rd, its strong objective 
and individualising tendency and the transfer to outer objects of 
its own sensations, emotions and convictions. Under all changes 
in the philosophical aspect of nature bronght about by larger obser- 
vation and severer habits of reasoning, spiritualism appears to 
depend chiefly on these necessary and inalienable elements of the 
human mind. It can no mure be displaced than thought itself. 
But upon this everlasting basis, deep seated in its very essence, the 
mind may rear any creed whatever, and will in all times and races, 
m each national and in each individual culture, entertain one con- 
forming to the phasis which science has assumed to the nation or 
to the individual. The spiritual sense irradiates whatever forma 
of belief the reason, the imagination and the feelings fashion to 
themselves as true, or have derived from former times. Give the 
mind a reason, adapted to its culture, why spirituality dwells in 
large measure in a particular object, and it will believe that object 
a god, be it a stone, an onion, a beetle, a cat, a man, the sun orany 
other real or imaginary substance, | 

I have considered spiritualism in its innermost and most abstract 
power, as capable of presenting all existence to the understanding as 
one living spirit, or of restricting itself to particular objects of any 
kind. Thus waiting ever on the reason and imagination of the 
race and the individual, it might appear an endless task to trace it 
in all its forms, But amongst its more limited aspects there are 
some of peculiar importance. Perhaps the most interesting 
amongst those which are not merely superficial and evanescent, is 
that which arises from the double aspect of nature, as purely 
physical and as organic. If all matter were indued, to the senses, 
with organic form and life, it is doubtful whether the spiritual 
sense would be developed as it is until mental culture ae chen a 
certain of abstractness. The perpetual presence and predo- 
minence of the solid and amorphous material mass on which we 
and all things rest as on the foundation of being, and into which 
all things seem to return, must tend more than anything else to 
renew and vivify our sense of the wonderfulness and spirituality of 
organic objects. There is in our own minds too, something corres- 
ponding with the inertia of matter, a tendency to relapse into a 
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passive, siagnant, non-inventive etate, which is in strong opposition 
to the unresting energy and exuberant productiveness meta- 
morphoses of nature. Viewed from this material and mental 
basis of inertia, not only the animal and vegetable worlds, but the 
less solid forms of unorganic matter, are transcendantly wonderful 
mysterious and miraculous: for the mind in vain labours to find 
@ cause in matter for its transformation into a tree or a bird, or its 
assumption of such forms and powers es water, wind, flame or 
lightning. There is nothing which the mind may not feel to be 
miraculous and spiritual when it considers it in relation to itself or 
to the idea of inert matter. The idea of void space must also be 
amongst the normal and unconsciously ruling possessors of the 
mind, and when it is filled with the sense of vacuum and inanity, 
or when its consciousness rests on its own dim, shadowy 
boundless universe of thought, matter itself assumes a strange and 
supernatural character. 

Secr. 2. Progress from Naturalism or Naturolatry {i. e. the spiri- 
tualiem and worship of particular natural things) to Pantheism and 

The history of the development of natural religion is the history 
of the feelings of man towards nature, of his consciousness of his 
relation to nature, meaecig fellow men. It therefore necessarily 
embraces the history of the development of intellect and science. 
As the object of a feeling varies, so does the feeling itself. Nature 
is one thing to the mind of a Humboldt and another to the mind 
of a savage of the Andamans. The impression left on the one 
mind by the contemplation of nature is widely different from that 
left on the other. re the one sees harmony, serenity and 
beneficence, the other sees caprice, violence and malignity, The 
religion of the one is love and awe, that of the other is distrust and 
fear, often mingled with hate. The emotions wait upon the 
intellect. True, the whole mind sympathises with every impression 
made upon it, and an impaired nervous system, by rendering the 
feelings morbid, clouds the intellect. But in a sound mental and 
bodily constitution the state of culture of the intellect determines 
the feelings that dominate in the mind. 

The ieee tific observation of nature is the culture of the intellect. 
In the lowest stage of culture the mind is rapid in its deductions. 
It has no distrust in its own feelings and imaginations. It springs 
at once from effects to causes. As yet it knows note state of 

phical reticinence and suspense. It cannot remain in doubt. 

he ample magazine of forces with which observation and fancy 
have filled its memory, and which form the ree | of its knowledge, 
supplies causes sufficient to account for all phenomena. Every 
individual action is referred at once to an individual first cause. 
The idea of secondary causes, and of a sole first cause, has not 
yet dawned. The divorce between religion and acience has not 
taken place. Science and supernaturalism are one. In the 
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supernaturalism of each tribe is embodied the manner in which 
nature nted itself as a living reality to the greatest intellects, 
the spiritual leaders, of the tribe. It is by the study of this a 
of ettmnie development, the elements of which must be chiefly 


sought for in a knowledge of the language of each tribe, that the 

primordial history of the growth of the intellect, science and religion 

can alone be restored. | 
Every peculiarity in the character of a tribe is i in its 


supernaturalism, for this is not a reality existing without the mind. 
It is only an attribute of the mind. At every step which the 
national mind takes in advance of its first position towards nature, 
a change comes over its supernaturalism, until at last, through a 
higher development of intellect, c uent on a bolder, deeper and 
more extended observation of nature, the pcrmanence and regularity 
of all its grand phenomena are clearly perceived, and they are 
referred to One living will. Thus it is only after struggling 
through a long series of partial and timid deductions, that the 
buman race arrives at the conviction that there is only one God, 
Unless miraculously illuminated it cannot attain this belief earlier. 
It necessarily attains it ultimately unless its intellectual progress be 
obstructed, and it remains stagnant. ? 

_ The ethnic progress of the mind with relation to supernaturalism 
is the gradual establishment of harmony between itself and nature, 
embracing the reconcilement between the selfishness and absolutism 
of the individual and those of each of his fellows, through the 
recognition and dominion of the great ethical truths. the 


lowest stage the more material minds are possessed by a dull, 
eensual selfishness, that sees nothing in life but animal wants and 


the means and obstacles to their gratification. In the more imagi- 
native organisms all nature is still viewed through a medium of 
selfishness, but of a less sensual kind. It is full of spiritual powers 
that love or hate mankind, and work him good or ill. Far from 
thinking himself the dominant and sole rational being, he sees in 
the measureless earth many beings and powers surpassing him and 
full of mystery and vague terror for ‘him, because between his 
soul and theirs there is no communion. He is a small, naked, 
feeble biped. A tree, a river, a rock, a mountain, the sea, the 
wind, lig tning and thunder, the sun, the moon, the starry night, 
nearly all animals, are igen greater than he. As yet his 
. Spiritual sense only serves to fill him with a consciousness of his 
own insignificance in nature, with love for what is pleasing and 
imnocuous, awe for all else, and with dark and shapeless images 
and feelings of nameless dread that crowd on his mind when, 
in solitude and in the black night, his imagination labours with the 
ideas of the great and ndcnnieahetalle powers, visible and invisible, 
whieh environ his existence, 

The man of a civilised community living in a cultivated esc 
must beware of measuring the feelings of the wild man to 
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nature by his own. To the former most terrestrial objects are 
viewed as subordinated to the power and convenience of himself, 
The face of the country is parcelled out and carved, the very 
vegetation that covers it is his and exists because he wills it, the 
r animals are his domestic slaves. Everything has passed 
under hisdominion. But the savage is lost amidst the grandeur and 
wildnessofnature. Every single tree of the myriads amongst which 
he wanders, far transcends him in power as in bulk, and the notion 
of peng able to destroy it never crosses his imagivation. As yet 
unarmed with implements, and unconstious of the latent power of 
the race, the sense of his feebleness constantly attends him, colouring 
all his observation and all his philosophy. He is one of the weakest 
animals of the forest. The foot print of the tiger, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the bear, fill him with dread. He listens : 
to every unusual noise. It is in this lowest ethnic stage that 
naturalism has its greatest sway, and the powerful and deep rooted 
feelings and beliefs which then originate, long survive the con- 
dition of existence in which they take their earliest forms. All 
is are then dread realities. No imagination is needed to clothe 
1 with awe. They who have once seen a tiger seize its human 
prey, and are totally incapable of devising or conceiving any 
means of — from a being so terrific are filled for ever 
after with feelings towards it which the dread of imaginary demons 
in other tribes cannot exceed in intensity. | 
It is not till man has gained courage through art, has learned to 
anyeR other powers by his implements, his arms, his observation 
and his intellect, that he can view nature imperturbed and unblinded 
by his personal feelings. It is not till he has raised himself vic- 
toriously above his selfishness, and stands god-like on the serena 
height of pure intellect, that the seales fall from his eyes and he 
first sees the world as it really is, and understands the true position 
of his race, That which in the microscopic vision of man’s 
individuality, abounds in evils, antagonisms and perplexity, when 
viewed through the race is ee neg resolved into harmony 
and unity. But this highest truth has also two forms dependent on 
the character of the mind. In the supernaturalism is vanished 
altogether, and nature is sdfaevatooed an purely physical. There 
is matter and nothing else. Organism isa property of matter, mind 
A hipaa of organism. In the other, every thing is harmonised 
boas belief'in a single spiritual unity. God exists and nothing else. 
nis idea often emerges with great slowness from the forms of the 
primitive naturalism and there is a conflict between the notion of 
an absolute and immutable spiritual power and the old notions 
eccording to which the events which bring us good or ill were 
+ acts of benevolent, irate or cnr are Sg The reconci- 
liation is attempted by the belief that natural laws and forces, 
although God-created, yet, when created, have a certain existence 
external to God, and that he can and does sperially direct them accor- 
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ding to his feeling towards individual men. Left to itself nature would 
not fully work his will, but would sometimes oppose it. Hence he 
interferes miraculously to protect and benefit some men, and canse 
suffering or death to others. But to the mind differently cultured 
the notion of the possibility of any antagonism whatever between 
the laws of nature and God is a contradiction in terms. Such 
notions are allied to the extramundane conception of God. An 
idea of an opposite kind identifies him with matter. .A more ad- 
vanced belief is that God is not matter nor is matter external to him. 
He works and reveals himself'in matter. Whether matter has any 
existence save as a vesture or manifestation of spirit, is a question 
which human science is inadequate to solve. Batwa see that all 
matter is constantly imbued with certain forces and properties, and 
that it is by the action of these that God manifests himself in the 
wonderful forms of organised nature. If we refer life and its 
organisms to God, the physical properties of matter, which evince 
the same intention and will, and matter itself, which we only know 
through its properties, must also be mere shows of the Spirit. 
Although the earth is a unity, not only physically, bat in its organic 
phenomena, matter with its physical properties alone cannot 
convince the mind of God, because all matter is at all times 
instinct with these properties, Where thereis universal uniformity, 
reason cannot conclude that it ever has been, or ever can be, other- 
wise. But when we look up from the dead physical level of 
matter, every organic being appears as a special miracle, disturbing 
the order of nature. Physical and chemical properties are of the 
essence of matter. In them matter is, and it is inconceivable 
without them. But ony, organic being is limited in time and 
space The material world is neither lessened nor increased by it. 

ake it away and matter remains as before, It is not matter but 
an invis:ble, miraculous force that animates and shapes it for a 
time, and then lays it down. It is not the result of the inherent and 
universal forces of matter, a necessary form of matter, In its 
adaptation of matter, and to matter, it exhibits intellect, will and 
power, and this is especially shewn in the harmony and consistency 
which pervade the multitnde of allied types, and ose ofthe same 
type, presented by the organisms which cover the surfaca of the 
earth as with a perpetual efflorescence, Matter does not spontane- 
ously take organic form and Mae fi nor can any combinations of 
matter by the highest natural intellect produce conditions under 
which matter exhibits will and organism. Man cannot cause 
matter to take life, much less can matter vivify itself. Wherever 
therefore we see an organic being, we see a sole universal spirit 
working and revealing itself in matter. Without speculating on 
the intention of nature, this great fact is very plain, that man sees 
i mene a Spirit whose ses is a perpetual material self- 
development in a vast, and apparently boundless, variety of ie 
forms that array the earth in a iveng garment pene colour, 
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shape and texture. The gradual change that is taking place, 
especially in and sleigh the hichest perils, man, skews that 
individuals and even races are but evanescent forms, no ways 
necessary to the Spirit, and which it Inys aside afler a time. 
Before the single organism man, most of the larger land animals 
wil probably pass away. Thus the organism of the earth is 
a slow ly changing and growing development of the Spirit. In- 
dividuals perpetually perish, Races have vanished and are progress- 
ing to annihilation. But as yet the Human Race, the most 
perfect and most powerful mundane incarnation, advances, and we 
cannot conclude from nature that it will not be immortal. 

It is certain that the advance of science does not render spiritu- 
alism more uniform. The ethnic character of the mind of the 
Human Race can never attain fixity. It must change for ever, 
and so must all its forms, external and internal. Monotheism is 
as many coloured os naturalism, Hitherto it has fluctuated chief- 
ly between two extremes, the one that the universe is the ne- 
cessary and eternal body of the Spirit, and the other that the 
Spirit is a metaphysical abstraction of human faculties transcen- 
dant and infinite. The more abstract and metaphysical or subjec- 
tive races and minds have tended to the latter conception; the 
more objective and sensuous to the former, or to other material 
notions. Between them lie many forms of monotheism, such as 
the fullowing.—All creation is an emanation of the Deity and is 
reabsorbed in him. The succession of phenomena, and even of 
universes, is but the endless pulsation of his life. They have no 
reality in themselves but are mere apparitions, Or the universe 
has an external reality, but as it arose at his word, so will it 
vanish and leave not a wrack behind. The active life of the Deity 
ig in the universe, in its forms and motions he works and delights. 
He dwells apart in a material Heaven, and thence controls and 
directs the events of the world, either immediately or by subordi- 
nate spirits. Such are a fow of the aspects under which the Deity 
appears to the monotheistic intellect. Those that have most influ- 
enced the ethnology of eastern Asia and the islands will be consi- 
dered in the section on Monotheism. 

The only safe and broad division of natural religions or super- 
sensual beliefs is into those which are scientific and those w 
are not. It is only in the lowest tribes that we can correctly speak 
of the religion of a race asa unity. Whenever scientific minds 
have arisen in a race, the religious beliefs cease to be uniform. 
In most if not all European nations at this moment, every kind of 
spiritualism may be found, from the purest and truest down to 
lace, We as gross as any which prevail in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Whole ¢ of men belonging to the most civilised races 
still cherish naturalism under christian forms, or blend the lower 
with the higher faith in a mode of which we have many examples 


in the mixed religions of Eastern Asia. <A man’s religion it is 
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evident must always depend on the character of his mind. By 
scientific minds ] mean sa which, from nature or culture, are 
thoroughly imbued with the first principle of all spiritual oh 
renunciation of self. From this comes faith in God and in nature 
es God revealed in action. From this come freedom from human 
authority and | arses, and a rooted conviction that to 
every mind truth exists only so far as it has observed nature 
in a spirit of reverence and humility, and that all notions of 
God not directly derived from the observation of nature are 
ily imperfect.* All minds, whether in barbarous or civi- 
lized races, that are not, consciously or unconsciously, imbued 
with this sense of the relation of nature to the human soul, are 
unscientific. Between them and the open day of nature there i 1S & 
veil of fears, pence and imaginations centering in self. It 
ish between a ecientific mind and a merely 


is distingu 

nlc disciplined mind. An open, candid, self renouncing 
- nature as a great fact through which he looks upon 

God, and ing pathe issy in himself greater than this wonderful 


God given and more than m H bop once spiritual vision, 
the true scientific bao degree than many 
men of science.t However pavseated a Sectional faith may be, its 
existence a3 a reality never ceases to be dependent on this scienti 
spirit. Whenever it is, or becomes, feeble, the religion is d 
nerated. Thus as the Hindao race lost this spirit, t e simplici 
and truth which distinguished their faith to a great extent a 
years were lost also. 
From the most elevated monotheism to the rudest fear of natural 
powers, there are numberless varieties of supernaturalism, all 
by the character, culture, habits and locality of the race 
in which it is manifested. The tribes which we are investigating 
t many of these varieties, but they belong far more to the 
Raney Soar to the higher kinds of faith, snd it is therefore necessary 
to examine the former more mers 


* “ Christ and asend us back to nature. In the Bible, and 
cpecally ip the words truths of nature are not merely re- 
cognised, ba as the very basis of religion or spiritual 


+ In rchemgedle on apten stun SmENE PrN 50'S 
intellectual powers, there is as much danger as in any other other one sided habit of the 
that rt will become inordl attached to its own acquisitions and views, 
and love the susceptibility of receiving impressions from nature as a whole. In 
periods when ee and incessant eretion S cBe 
methodising of one st uatatel teste ds is aol ts ontting below 
ature, to the pare human perceptions and seneaviona thet lie at the botiom of fi, 
that we can understand our trae position in relation to nature. We must go back 
in the history of the mind, till we bate reached the time when she was not yet 
st Plame all that material nature is to th 


The mind, from early 
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Sect. 3. Development of Naturalism and Naturolatry. 


The first’ religious or philosophical belief of man ee all 
natural powers are living and spiritual, like that by which he him- 
self is animated. This idea arises primarily from transferring the 
internal nature of which he has the nearest consciousness, to ex- 
ternal nature. In this great and ever present and operative in- 
ternal nature, action is the effect of living will, and the will is 
moved by desires and passions. The mysterious physical forces 
Y which man is everywhere surrounded and pervaded, the 
abundant vegetable and animal life in- external nature and the 
constant motions, actions and mutations which it presents, shew it 
to be full of animated powers. The actions of these powers must 
also be the effect of will moved by passions. Only that which 
affects man immediately or strongly, arrests his attention and be- 
comes the subject of this unconscious reasoning. In tribes of the 
lower apes development, in which fear is strong and imagina- 
tion weak, this idea probably first matures into a deep rooted and 
fixed belief in the individuality and malignity of natural powers 
when the ordinary course of nature is interrupted by some striking 
event or phenomenon, or when man suffers from her operations. 
Wonder begets worship. Whatever excites strong emotions has 
smething supernatural in it. The nameless attributes of external 
objects, by which in nations of an imperfect or too physical 
civilization. few souls will suffer themselves to be habitually thrilled 
save those of the child and the poct,—the power, the beauty, the 
terror, the sublimity, and mystery which to the human mind ex- 
1 bare to nature, reside in matter and its mundane forms, are 

ving spirits to unscientific tribes. The naked and unarmed 
family ‘that wanders in primeval forest-lands see irascible and 
capricious powers in the tiger, the snake, the pool in whose dark 
depth a child vanishes, the torrent that sweeps away & parent or @ 
brother, in the gigantic and living forest itself, in the wind that 
awakens it fea lance and gives ita thousand voices, or fills it 
with one mighty and awful sound which drowns the crash of fall- 
weed mirsculously unfolded fre to a perfect living creature, clothed 
ty a <, on ee, Geneht at all | ss er fcal gl sel 
assertion or self-action,—a spirit which lain the weed, of whieh the weed is, but wich 
ia not the weed, and as in one creature, and that creature in it, so in all material 
things or nature and all in It, and yct not nature but invisible, spiritual substance, 


ey asking, nae whereof nature is but the mystic, evanescent, spirit-w« 
Furment. {Biot Lily, which all may 308 can nelther toil nor spin, & 


creature entirely mu motionless, | helpless,--whence that magical 
ileal mote that bematy Morooendingy all Haas glory ? riop wee A 
= the b ie staat by th 
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ing trees, above all in the mysterious disease which first prostrates 
a wastes the strong pee and aie transforms him ae a lifeless 
corpse. Everything from which we suffer is animated by a spirit 
which, whether always actively malignant, or only seizing it 
victims at rare and uncertain times, is ever living, ever conscious 
of our presence, and is to be destroyed or propitiated like a human 
enemy. The invisible and ae bate cause the greatest sense of 
supernaturalism and mystery. 2 corporeal or substantial only 
differ £ from human enemies use their nature is less understood 
and their action more uncertain. But if they injure us, they 
excite anger and revenge, and are to be destroyed if within our 
power. Ifthey are beyond it, they become objects of fear rect 
of fear and hate, and are to be propitiated. For as gods have 
man-like natures and malignant or beneficent, their enmity may 
be appeased and their good will excited by the ordinary means, 
submission, humiliation, adulation and gifts. Where this is not 
sufficient, and the gods are peculiarly vindictive and powerful, 
their vengeance must be gratified by offering them victims, Super- 
naturalism when indigenous is necessarily a reflection of the nature 
of the race. If the man delights to embrew his hands in the blood 
of him against whom his rage is kindled, so will the god, and 
humen victims must bleed vicariously for the tribe or the family. 
The man too whose will, passions or intellect are beyond the com- 
mon standard of the tribe, is seen by all to be possessed of somethin 
which is not in them, and this too is mysterious and riperiateral 
like the elemental powers. Nay it is greater than them, for it is 
by the power he exercises over nature and man that he proves his 
god-like faculty. He who by his skill, his knowledge, or his 
courage, overcomes disease, foretells events, destroys fierce animals, 
forces other men to yield to him, escapes dangers or baffles the 
assaults of elemental enemies, does so by his communion with the 
irits of nature or by his power over them, All men who rise far 
Sere their fellows, whose nature they cannot understand are gods. 
In the feelings with which individuals ; men of a stronger 
will than themselves, or who from physical power or position are 
lords over them, there is a primordial source of human deification. 
In certain ethnic stages women must regard men, and children 
arents, a3 transcendantly greater than themzelves, as gods, because 





ranscendently powerful and loveable. 
Can we wonder if, in the dawn of human history, when the mother 
and her children were bereft by death ofthe hand which had staid 
them, of him who had often stood between them and death, and 
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whose will they had followed with mingled love and fear, she 
should feel towards his spirit as towards a god, call upon him te 
come to her aid in danger and distress, address him in endearing 

ruage, offer to him food and continue to picture him to he 
dren as a superior being, till in their imaginations he became 
superhuman and his actions mythical. Nor is this belief in super- 
human power limited to men absolutely or relatively great. 
Whatever peculiarity in a fellowman raises a barrier between us and 
him, and fills us with perplexity and uneasiness or dread, is 
aleo more than human. He in whose gloomy, malignant or si- 
llister eye we cannot gaze without a sensation of fear at times creep- 
ing over us, is a god, has a god-like power, or is possessed by a 
god. In « word to every community in this ethnic stage there are 
two orders of spiritual powers, that of ordinary human nature, and 
that beyond it, whether it resides in god,—men or in elemental 
spirits. The same principle, in various developments, may be 
traced ee ed ene peace, and even in sed rher 
organisms, where intellect and imagination are powerful, all 
the soft, sublime and dread impressions which they fescive from 
external nature, are reflected back upon it in supernatural forms. 
Nature evokes in us love, wonder itawn: and these feelings fill 
it with gods, heroes and mysterious powers. 


sEcT. 4. Incarnation of the elemental spirits, Polytheism. 


«When men have become gods, the greater distinctness of form 
and individuality which characterises them, must soon suggest the 
idea that the elemental gods have also human forms, and what 
thus presents itself’ as reasonable and probable will speedily be 
‘ecognised as fact. The mind labours to individualize the bein 
of its spiritual world, and it naturally associates intelligence wi 
he human form. It cannot in the ruder tribes, nor indeed can it 
after the highest experience and culture, obtain a distinct concep- 
tion of immaterial spirit. The rade mind does not attempt such 








abstractions. It believes that every being is possessed ofa limit 
and definite body, and those powers to which it ascribes the feel- 


of man, and which often and deeply stir its imagination and 
ections, are pictured as humanvin their forms. — Probably a still 
earlier cause of the attribution of this form to spirits, is to be found 
in the conception of a thin or immaterial body, originating in the 
observation of wind, light and darkness, shadows of men and other 
objects, ‘and in the images which occur to the imagination in 
dreams, or when the feelings are strongly excited, or which ap 
as spectres in certain diseased states of the ocular nerves. W hen 
a deceased relative re-appears with remarkable distinctness in the 
memory of the dreaming or inf survivor, it is naturally be- 
lieved that the vision is a reality. Unusual sounds too are often 
heard without the source being seen, and in diseased states of the 
brain or ear, words are sometimes heard when there is no person 
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to utter them, or which are in the voice of one who is known 
to be far distant. Hence arises the idea of invisible spirits hovering 
in the air, and of spirits capable of assuming and discarding their 
sensible forms, The idea of beings with airy and intangible 
human forms having been acquired, the imagination will soon re- 
cognize them in natural appearances and in the spiritual world, and 
invest the elemental powers with similar bodies. The ideas of 
superhuman power, velocity and vastness derived from nature, are 
gradually transferred to the human who have ceased to exi 
and whose lineaments, faculties and have assumed a dim | 
transeendant character in the magnifying medium of antiquity and 
tradition. Thus all the beings of the spiritual world become assi- 
milated in their character ied ate submitted to the mythic action 
of the mind. The elemental spirits are clothed with human forms, 
the human spirits with’ elemental powers and attributes, and the 
two orders even come to be confounded with each other. Na- 
turalism partially or wholly into Polytheism. Gods be- 
come male and female and have their histories like notable men. 
It is doubtful whether there is any tribe in which pure naturalism 
prevails, The extent to which the human element predominates 
in all the spiritualisms of Asianesia of which we have any accurate 
knowledge, is a strong confirmation of the truth, derived from a 
consideration of the action and history of the individual mind, that 
spiritualism is nothing but the reflection of human nature on the 
outer world. 

sect. 5. Possession, Sorcerers, Priests. 

The belief in the possession of supernatural power by men is 
almost universal. It is probable that all men of ond ar) 
intellect, strength of will, force of passion, fervid temperament or 
susceptibility of nervous excitement were at first considered as 
inspired by a superhuman spirit or as geass Nothing makes a 
stronger impression on men's mind than the sight of a fe man 
labouring under profound or violent excitement. If it be of an 
extraordinary nature, the result of disease, insanity, nervous im- 
pressibility or the unconscious or voluntary occupancy of the mind 
with one emotion, purpose, or notion, the acts and speech in which 
it manifests itself will be naturally attributed to possession by a 
Fo". Tt will soon be discovered that some individuals are pecu- 
ternal 










a a 


susceptible of nervous and inative excitement by ex- 
means. They themselves will belie lieve with verge se 


them that this extraordinary state is the result of the influence of a 


The passage from this to the idea that man enters into commu- 

ion with the great spirits of nature and causes them to aid him 
or do his behest, or that they voluntarily reveal to him the hidden 
and the future is an easy one. This led to sorcerers and priests 
The superhuman power being an attribute of superior intelligence, 
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force of character or passion, may be used for benevolent as well 
as for malignant purposes. Hence in most ttibes there are good 
as well as bad sorcerers, the former being the chief benefactors 
and the lutter the greatest erourges of'a community, It iste the 
former that the tribe looks to shield them from all supernatural 
evils, to avert the anger of spirits, to expell those that haunt the 
person, the house or the village, to detect wicked sorcerers and 
counteract their spells. It is throug campus ip bapnadiacr 
tions and sacrifices are made. It is by their mouths that the goda 
declare their will. Standing thus between man and the unseen 

ower from whom all and ill come, their office assurhes an 
influence which generally corrupts its poweseors. To maintain 
and extend this inffuence, to conceal their failures and their defects 
of power, to save themselves from the revenge of disappointed 
redulity, they are compelled to have recourse to cumining and art. 
This does not renders them nyperesee to any greater extent than 
the priest, the statesman or the leader of more civilized societres 
who is driven by defect of self denial and by Inst of power or fame 
to maintain his position in public opinion, at the expente of oeca- 
sional, and sometimes - tematic deviations from candour and 
trath. Quackery has various degrees and forme, and thorough tn- 
so grade sincerity dermnds a courage and a self renuncmtion 
which are not always present even in the best of men. The creed 
that the end demands and justifies the means, has a constant 
though mstly ar unconscious operation in lift, in the fadnily, the 
social circle, the public areme, and the temple. Most toroerers 
are imposters to 4 certain extent, btit they are believers too. The 
faith which calls them into existence is in their breaste alep, and 
their arts as often eed from n desire to exalt it as to benefit 
themselves. Pious fraud is common to all races and civilizations 
that the world has yet seen. 


sect. 6. The change which spiritualion undergoes with the 


The change which a faith undergoes must be considered under 

pects. We have adverted to the more prominent and 
universal features which the progress of spiritualism presents. But 
there are many slowly operating causes of change to which oyery 
creed is subject, and which are inseparable from the nature of the 
human intellect. As long as a very dimple and rode natatalism 
prevails, and the mind does not advance, it may be reproduced age 
after age with little alteration. But in évery Imaginative race 
oa: tat ped and te are soon ee mpi thes the spiritus 
world, and they necessarily undergo a chinge fromm géneration to 
nd tion, for in aed mee wb tee — sc cmaet daca 

eén facts presented by the memory ahd those presented by | 

Imagination, or rather shaigvar is lost or becomes obscura to the 
former is supplied by the latter. The mind too under the influence 
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of a deep reverence, love or admiration for the objects of its spiri- 
tual regard, tends involuntarily to exaggerate the traits that excite 
its worship. It is thus that traditions soon become sp oat and the 
— mythologies of former times acquire new cha teristics. 
t is difficult for nations who have long been accustomed to espe 
tuate their ideas by writing, to appreciate the great metamorphic 
power which the mere lapse of time has upon acreed that wants this 
support. The greater number of the spiritualisms which we shall 
in review are in this predicament, and we shall even find that 
in different districts of Ae same country, inhabited by the same 
race, the most important facts of the national mythology have be- 
come singularly discrepant. Even after writing 1s introduced, this 
cause of change still subsists, for there are few religions in which 
the sacred “, have not been altered for the pores of expung- 
ing what the transcribers of a later age have deemed interpolations, 
because inconsistent with their own common sense or more enlight- 
ened ideas, or of adding what appeared to them necessary to render 
the text clear or reasonable.* 

When men cease to be constantly environed by great natural 
objects,—forests, open plains, rocks or snows,—and to be frequ- 
ently left in solitude or in emall numbers, when they begin to live 
in villages and towns, and mental culture and arts advance, they 
become lesa simple, less earnest, and more bold, licentious, an 
luxuriant, in intellect and imagination. .As the aspect of human 
nature, the material world and society, becomes more complex, and 
reflects itself in more abstract forms in the minds of the intellectual 
leaders of the race, the spiritual world aleo becomes more abstract. 
The methodical faculty that demands order, subordination and 
rules in the civil society, imposes them also on the mythology. 
The gods are ranked, and their attributes and powers are more 
strictly defined. Poetical and religious natures, partaking in the 
common culture, image them in ti more accordant with the 
spirit of the times. Every scientific discovery that rewards obser- 
vation, enlightens them respectin the nature of the gods, or 
discloses the existence of will aan anton in directions where their 
presence had not been previously suspected. Hence tollows an 
enlargement of the powers and functions of the old deities, or the 
recognilion of new ones. | 
Of all the more exuct physical observations those of as- 
tronomy are the earliest, and they therefore led to the dis- 
covery of many gece: The first distinct observation of the 
different seasons, the four quarters of the heavens, the motions 
of the sun, moon and planets were so many striking discoveries 


of great and intelligent spirits ruling in the sky and producing 





semi-civilized races, such fh Malays, are almost unbounded. n 
ad Hditum. 
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phenomena of so much importance and regularity. When the 
mind became the subject of scientific observation, a number of 
distinct powers were recognized in it, reproduced with varyi 
intensity in every individual and still reappearing, uncha: mn 
fresh, as generation lel sptargps and age after age p away. 
cy passion and faculty that operates mysteriously and incon- 
stantly within the souls of all men in all times and at all places, 
iar seen to be the inspiration of a god, viewless, omnipresent and 
undying. 

tee system of supernaturalism is plastic to the mind of the 
individual and the nation. It is impossible that any system of 
religion can remain the same for all minds and races. When e 
man sincerely embraces a faith, an accommodation takes place 
between it and his oldnotions. Whatever tenets appear inconsistent 
with his common sense or deep rooted prejudices, he speedily 
paces in a point of view which reconciles them. Thus the national 
faith varies according to the character of the individual and the 
philosophical culture of his age and generation, Periods of 
stagnation may confine and arrest this slow and continual metamor- 
phosis, but as the national mind slowly changes the ancient religion 
changes also. The outer forms may remain the same but until the 
mind loses its faith, the system continues to receive new Inter- 
pretations and explanations in accordance with the ever changing 
philosophy of the race. No two men give precisely the sanie 
account of a philosophical or religious belief when their faith is in- 
tellectual, earnest and living. It grows and entwines itself into the 
whole nature of each, and its objective representation differs acoor- 


oe not attempted to trace a regular and uniform progress of 
+ sb in. each race or in the human race as a whole, becaw 
have not observed such a progress, and the first principles of 
ethnology are opposed to the expectation of ever finding it. The 
human soul constantly returns, in each new individual, to the 
normal state in which the race began, and amidst the infinite 
diversity of external life in which it matures, it is still possible for 
every past ethnic stage and every form of spiritualism, to ber 
duced. I doubt not that at this moment there are amall isolated human 
se and even single families, pairs or individuals, whose spiritua- 
sm is not derivative in its forms, but is the direct effect of the action 
and reaction between their own minds and nature. Even in civilized 
communities it is possible for men of grrat sensibility, earnestness 
and intellect to make their spiritual culture in great measure an 
independent and natural one. In all tribes, and under every kind of 
established creed and worship, the human soul is constantly renewed 
in youth, and reproduced with varying power and preamps f Hence 
no forms and creeds can long endure. When the mind is stirred 
with new ideas derived from any source, it begins to distrust the 
eompleteness of traditional faith and knowledge, and the efficacy 
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of traditional forms. They have only become fixed through 
spiritual stagnation. When the soul is again roused into spiritual 
independence and activity, the individual feels a repu ee to 
what has stood between him and reality, and which still veils the 
truths of nature from the eyes of others. In periods of stagnation 
too it must always happen that insincere and cunning men, and 
formulists unconscious of their want of living faith, will use 
the established forms of spiritualism for their own selfish ends 
and prey upon the blind credulity of the tribe. This too will 
become clear to the man who has felt and seen nature for himself, 
and will make him bum with a deep desire to destroy the false 
and the formal, to rouse his countrymen from their lethargy, and 
fill their souls with the living flame which glows in hisown. The 
elements of change are always present, although long periods may 
elapse before men may arise of intellect so clear and earnest and 
ail anal and courageous, as to make them stand up against what 
is established. Every sudden spiritual revolution in a cultured race, 
is accompanied by violent social agitation, the disruption of natural 
ties and much individual suffering, and men ofordinary naturesshrink 
from seeing setae is established and trust to its being gradually 





undermined ling with a less amount of temporary evil. In 
tribes of low organism light must come from without, because new 


ideas cannot arise to them in the limited and changeless round of 
their own experience. But the capacity of change is always present. 
We no more find a dead uniiormity of spiritualism mmoeers 
rude races than we do amongst civilised ones, It is extremely 
difficult and often Sapoesie to get at the spiritualism of the 
individual at all, but I have found so much diversity in this res 
amongst tribes in which I have been best enabled to observe 
individual natures, that I am satisfied the fullest confirmation will 
be given by deeper ethnic research to the conclusions that may be 
drawn from the nature of the mind itself. One thing is very BM 
While European philosophers speculate on heathenism, and the 
primordial condition of spiritualism and of humanity generally, as 
something far off, and only capable of being dimly descried through 
the faint lights afforded by ancient writers, little real progress will 
be made in spiritual science. We must study it ethnically, and we 
shall find amongst numerous existing tribes in regions like the 
Indian Archipelago, examples of every kind of spiritualism thro 
which human races have passed. religions that are styled 
ancient and primordial are still as modern as our own. In Asia- 
nesia human victims still bleed to — the wrath of gods, to 
propia the spirit of a house or a boat that has been newly 
wilt, of ground that has been cleared, or of grain that has been 
sown. The affection of relatives still devotes a spot for the haunt of 
i 2 of the deceased and duly offers him his wonted food, or kills 
for him slaves and consecrates to him an ample supply of clothes, 
weapons and provisions that he may want wes oat eaven, The 
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devoted boat is still annually freighted with the spirits of soe 
and mischief that infest the house and the community. 

have still the power of controlling the will, the heart andthe blood, 
and oducing love, hate, madness, disease, misfortune end death. 
The past, the future and the hidden are still revealed to the seer. 
Natural obj and even the products of human art are still 
indued wi spiritualism. In his house, on the Ha in bis eanton, 
in the forest and on the sea, man is surro by supernatural 
powers, to whose influence many ordinary and 

events and phenomena are owing. thi tke sky, aad the ait, ce 
land and water, gods of many forms and functions have still their 
abodes. 


We shall first consider the objects of s 

i sections under ’ tid —_ are pam Natural 
bjects, Animals, Men, pectres, Manes; Future Life, 
Misaatiavchoss, eee ity e ape soul, Heaven, Hell; Sacred 
tacky ae Posted and oes ie Fotishes, — 
ucky an y eism an u e 
Monotheism. sg phe the 2nd head the « Sooties wil 
be on Oblations, Sacrifices, Consecration and Dedication of Objects, 
Invocations, Sorcery, Necromancy, Witcheraft, Evil eye, Inspira- 
tion, Revelation, Prophecy, Divination, Au Astrology, Spells, 
Charms, Curses, Amulets, Penance, Prohibitions, Rites appro- 

priate to Individuals, to the Family me to the Community. 


sect. 7. The blending of Religions. 

There is nothin lg dam is hein ogg suse 
faith in which it sa nurtured. Indeed it is impossib for 
= ‘mind that is not thoroughly scientific to cast off entirely the 

forms of thought in which it has grown to maturity. 

Tanke: in every people a has received the impression of forei 

beliefs, we find that the latter do not expel and supersede the older 
religion, but are engrafted on it, blend with it or overlie it, Ob- 
servances are more easily abandoned than ideas, and even when 
all the external forms of the alien faith have been put on, and few 
vestizes of the indigenous one remain, the latter still retains its 
The a in the mind and po ada ee a or corrupts the former. 
e actual religion of a people 1s thus of great e c interest, 
and demands ciate La searchi cin Noche facts 
relating to rude rude tribes are more di t of ascertainment or more 
ude enquiry. In man of the tribes which we are investi- 
gating, it is evident Mt that more than one faith has been meio 
on the primary one, but our information is as yet too > to 
offer more than a glimpee of the fact, and the full ethnic value of 
these admixtures will only appear when the subject has been 
profoundly studied. We “hall notice some cases in which it 1s 
obvious the religion is more or less compound. We shall be struck 
by the almost univereal influence which Budhism appears to have 
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exerted. It is the only heathen faith that has been preacned ina 
large and catholic spirit, and there must have been aig when 
ita apostles not only spread themselves amongst all the more 
civilised races of the east, but sought out many of the wilder tribes 
in their jungles and mountain wilds. We not only find it existing 
in greater or less purity, and with fewer differences than Chris- 
tianity exhibits, among the various nations and sects of the west, 
in India, Tibet, Middle Asia, Japan, China, Anam, Burmah, 
Siam and Java, but we can trace its influence, often obscurely, 
amongst many of the less cultured mountain and forest tribes of 
the Himalayan and Vindyan chains, of Ultraindia, and of the 
greater portion of the Indian Archipelago. I have found indubi- 
table traces of its former presence even in the eastern is 
Halmahera, Ceram &c. 


With these very partial remarks on the nature and developments 
of spiritualism I must dismiss the ethnic elements of a subject 
which would require many volumes to enter on it fully. It is of 
vast extent sad Tas never been investigated as a whole by writers 
on mental science or on ethnology, perhaps because many of its 
phenomena were so long considered to have their origin not in the 
mental and bodily constitution which God has given to man, but 
in extraneous diabolic influences. A tendency of the mind so inti- 
mately connected with man’s relation to nature and to God, and 
of which a correct knowledge seems so necessary in studying the 
different phases of religion amongst all races, is deserving of the 
moet profound and extensive research, and I trust that the numerous 
facts that will be brought forward in the subsequent sections of this 
paper may attract the attention of some who have the means of 
prosecuting similar enquires in other parts of the world. How 
can we judge how much of asupernaturalism that took its character 
from the inexperience and ep a oeee of archaic times sar ng 
preserved in the minds of a tribe that has embraced a truer faith, 
dnd continue to colour its tenets and mould its forms, unless we 
have made ourselves acquainted with the various ethnic develop- 
ments of spiritualism, and traced the spread of particular dogmas 
and practices? 


In Asianesia there does not appear to be any ae a 
of supernaturalism displaying = igh intellectual culture. I shall 
‘efore endeavour to confine myself as much as possible in the 
earlier sections to those religions elements which enter into the 
faith of the rudest tribes. “ 

This will enable us in the later ones to sce how far these are 
retained and how they are developed in the higher systems. But 
I shall not attempt to trace with metaphysical accuracy the 
development and forms of religious faith according to the culture 
and constitution of different minds and races. This would demand 
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more time and study and higher qualifications than I can bring to 
the task. But as each belief and practice comes under notice, I 
shall endeavour to ascertain on what intellectual tendency it depends. 
Although in most cases I cannot hope to distinguish what is 
original from what is aired, T think that it will be ible in 
many to separate the more archaic religions of insular 
tribes from the ingredients of Hindu and Mahomedan derivation. 
In each section, before coming to the particular faiths of the islands 
I shall illustrate by examples the parallel creeds of continental 
races. This will tend to prevent our falling into those errors 
which are unavoidable in ethnology when the mind is too much 
fixed on one region or group of tribes. 

The unscientific spitttualtenn which predominates in Asianesia is 
essentially the same throughout the human race and even now 
there is probably no nation, however scientific, in which it does 
not remain as a substratum, powentilly operating on uncultured 
minds and sometimes influencing those who think they stand above 
it. In its erude state it is the same in all races. It is only when 
it takes fixed forms, marked by strong individuality, that it throws 
light on ethnic alliances and migrations. Spirits of diseases, 
mountains, seas, rivers, forests, rocks, sun, moon and stars, deceased 
men, all or some of them, exist in the uncultured minds of all 
races, as do the ideas and practice of inspiration, sorcery, charms, 
invocation, sacrifice and oblation. But when spirits receive peculiar 
personifications or attributes, when they become true god-men, 
equire social relatious, and have their histories, their unions, their 
children, their hostilities, when each receives distinctive worship, 
it =A to connect the religion of one tribe with that of 






Il. OBJECTS OF SPIRITUAL FAITH. 


Sect. 1. Slements, Natural objects, Animals. 





In this section we shall consider the simpler and parer forms 
of nature-worship, earring squent ones the degradati 
which it undergoes when the spiritual feeling, losmg tts natural 


direction and subjected to artificial guidance, attaches itself to 
idols, fetishes, and other objects in themselves incapable of awaken- 
ing any sense of the supernatural. I shall as much as possible avoid 
the consideration of any of the cha which it undergoes in 
et Lari wine ¢ directions es ee feeling ane’ are 
merely reflections of the philosophical and imaginative deve 
ment oe race. (I shal endeavour to adhere to those eprital 
aspects of nature which only prevail in their purity amongst rude 
and simple tribes, although they have been more or less asta 
with many modifications, by ahraces all nations that have hitherto 
flourished. It is difficult to select examples that will well illustrate 
wath eb spiritualism, because there are few if any tribes in 
which it has not become, to a certain extent, formal and artificial 
in its direction. When from accident or design, a particular 
ie comes to be invested, in the mind of the founder or leaders 
fa family or tribe, with peculiar sacredness itnecessarily becomes 
& permanent object of worship, and the feelings that in each in- 
dinguiabel tho cbjocu that ov xfbciod his poouller syanpation, 
i jects at most ‘2 | his | T ' 
expend themselves on that which he has been taught $b cotaldler' an 
sacred above all other things. 

Although the ancient Mongols believed in asupreme being, their 
principal worship was paid to the subordinate powers of nature 
and to tutelar gods; the malificent spirits being the most dreaded 
and most attended to. Such is still the faith of the Samoides. 
A. similar system of naturalism prevails amongst the tribes of the 


Amongst the American tribes all objects are spiritual. The sun, 
moon, stars, sky, sea, rivers, rocks, fire &e are god Every 
wonderful object or natural power has a god. A god dwells in 
the pulse and makes it beat, and in the flint and makes it emit fire. 
The Fun was © principal object of worship to the Mexicans. The 
other heavenly bodies were also spiritual. The sky is a great 

amonget many nations, as we shall notice more particu 





The Africans have a luxuriant naturalism but it is in general 
phosed into 


ee into idolatry and fetishism, or metamor, 
Pe ikine : see Poach ergometer fyi ion 
everything wonderful or val gg er , and anything may 
become the object of this feeling. The Malgasi coma: the 
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heavenly bodies, thunder and lightning, earthquakes, silk, rice, 


Naturalism mongst all the tribes of Tibet, India, 


Ultraindia and Asianesia and seldom with any other variations 
than those attributable to the peculiarities of each portion of the 
region. In Tibet and Bisaher the mountains ominate, and they 
‘are also gods of the Bodo, Dhimal, Raba, Khumi &c. The sun, 
moon and stars are worshipped by the Khonds, Ghonds, Bodo, 
Dhimal, Khumi, Garos ke. The spirits of rivers, springs and 
wells are reverenced or worshipped by the Ho, Khonds, Bodo, 
Dhimal, Lungkha, Khumi, rocks by the Silong, caves by the 
: forests and trees or their nats by the Karens, Burinese, 
Rakhoings, Silong, fire by the Bodo, nats of the sea i Silong, 
the spirit of whole visible earth by the Khumi, Buna &c. | 

Naturalism maintains its sway amongst all the races of 
Asianesia and it is found in the most civilised communities as well 
a3.in the rudest, neither Hinduism, Mahomedanism nor Christia- 
nity having anywhere displaced it. There is not a tribe that 
iloes not believe that spiritual power is constantly operating and 
ia the true cause of all striking natural phenomena, and of all 
wonderful and unexpected events, national and individual, What- 
ever indicates the nee of mysterious or inexplicable power of 
any kind is a spirit working. Whatever in nature raises feelings 
of solemnity, melancholy, terror or profound admiration, is haunted 
by gods. But spiritualism has in general settled into a belief in 
a multitude of specific divinities and powers of various kinds, or 
has invested particular objects with sacredness. These, which 
constitute the great bulk of Asianesia mythology, will be mentioned 
in other sections. 

The Philipine negroes worship the sun, moon, stars, rain, the 
rainbow. Mangkasars anciently worshipped the sun and 
moon and they enter into the myths of Celebes, the 5. E, islands, 
the Malay Peninsula &e. Rivers, mountains, rocks and trees are 
almost everywhere spiritual or the abodes of spirits. Diseases 
and calamities are produced by evil spirits which abound every 
where, although many prefer or are confined to particular places. 
pasion of deceased relatives and chiefs are almost universally 
objects of reverence, fear or worship. Besides the recognition of 
gods in all great, wonderful or powerful objects and phenomena, 
It is generally believed that most objects that are closely connected 
with man, or with which his good or bad fortune can be associated, 
exert a preternatural influence on him. Houses, boats, krises 
und other weapons, implements, plantations, domesticated animals, 
articles of dress, particular localities, trees, rocks, points, islets, 
mountains, rivers and portions of rivers, have a good or malificent 
virtue. Some tribes attribute the same kind of power or influence 
to wives. This subject will be best considered in connection with the 
conceptions and degradations of naturalism in subsequent sections. 

Animals. We have already mentioned the origin of the feelings 
which man in early ethnic stages entertains towards the lower 
animals, exalting them to a ape place which they long retain 
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ess of art. The larger carnivorous animals of every region must 
have boott malignant fods ts its first human inhabitants. The other 
animals must also have been viewed as being animated by spirits, 

' @ spiritual being akin to his own than any other natural objects, 
he has not that access to their spirits which speech and a commu- 
nity of feeling gives him to his fellow men, and their forms are 
wholly alien sat wonderful to him. All animals distinguished 
by their beauty, their ferocity, their size or their habits are gods 
that much attract his feelings. Those that moat affect him whether 
hostilely or beneficially are most regarded and most worshipped. 
Animal worship long ¢ontinues to cling to national faiths that 
have passed from the simplicity of pure naturalism. But it is 
reconciled to the more sdvngeet religions by considering different 
animals as favorites or attendants of gods, or as forms in which 
they incarnate themselves. Even the more scientific beliefs are 
made to harmonize with the ancient and common creed by view- 
ing the sacred animals as peculiar emanations of the deity who 
animates all things. Prichard, following zome of the ancients, con- 
cludes that the worship of animals amongst the td Sagem had its 
origin in the doctrine of emanation. i Certain effluxes or eradia- 
tions from the essence of the gods were believed to be embodied in 
all living creatures, and it was to these indwelling portions of the 
divinity that the people addressed their adoration.” This expla- 
nation is arrived at by substituting the metamorphosis which 

turalism undergoes in a late and highly intellectual age for its 
primitive form. The origin of animal worship, as we have seen, 
reaches back far beyond the refinements of divine essence, universal 
spirit and emanations, | 

The Bear is a god in all the artic regions. The Samoides 
ascribe supernatural virtues to the white bear. The Ostjaks believe 
that the black bear is omniscient, and their oaths are taken on a 
bear's head. The wolf is also held in great respect by the Ostiaks. 
Each tribe of the Yakuti has a sacred animal, a goose, 
raven dc. whose flesh is prohibited food to it. Animal worship 
prevailed largely in America. The Mexicana worshipped the more 
destructive animals, tigers, snakes, &c, | 

“ The head of a sacrificed on was strung up; the limbs 
eaten at the feast; the body given to the wild beasts which were 
kept within the temple circuits ; moreover, in that accursed house 
they ae Vipers and venomous snakes," who had something at their 
tails, which sounded like morris bells, and they are the worst of 
all vipers; these were kept in cradles and barrels and earthen ves- 
sels, upon feathers, and there they laid their eggs and nursed up 
their snakelings, and there they were fed with the bodies of the 
sacrificed and with dogs’ flesh. We learnt for certain, that after 
they had driven us from Mexico and slain above 850 of our 
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soldiers and of the men of Narvaez, to be offered to their cruel 
idol, these beasts and snakes were supported upon their bodies for 
many days. When the lions and tigers roared, and the jackalls 
and foxes howled and the snakes hissed, it was a grim thing to 
hear them and it seemed like hell.” 

The North American Indians regard the buffalo and bear as 
sacred, and among many tribes the rabbit, tortoise and wood 
chuck are feverensen: Animal worship has prevailed in Africa from 
the remotest antiquity and the civilisation of Egypt only made it 
more complex, comprehensive and formal. Some animals were 
generally worshipped, but each district had its own sacred 
animals. The ox, cat, hawk, ibis and the lepidotus appear to have 
been universally worshipped and the dog oxyrinahas fish very 
generally. Among the animals sacred at particular places were the 
ape, monkey, shrew mouse, bear, weasel, dog, wolf, jackal, ichneu- 
mon, lion, mippopotamns, goat, sheep, cow, crocodile, hawk, horned 
snake, beetles, the killing of which was punished by death. They 
varied in rank, some being lodged and-fed in splendid temples. 
“ The ex incurred by the curators, for the maintenance of 
the sacred animals, was immense. Not only were nec ro- 
visions procured for them, but imaginary luxuries, which t ey 
could neither understand nor enjoy. They were treated with the 
same respect as human beings; warm baths were prepared for 
them ; they were anointed with the choicest unguents, and per- 
fumed with the most fragrant odours. Rich carpets and orna- 
mental furniture were provided for them, and every care was taken 
to consult their natural habits. Females of of their own species 
were kept for them, and fed with the utmost delicacy and expense; 
those only being selected, which were remarkable for their beauty. 
When any died, the grief of the people could only be equalled by 
that felt at the loss of a child; aba tn 80 SUMptIOUSs f Manner were 
their funeral rites pommet that they frequently cost more than 
the curators had the means of paying. The same respect was 
extended to those which died in foreign countries; and when 
engaged in distant rer they did not neglect “ the cats and hawks, 
or leave them behind, but, even when it was difficult to obtain the 
means of secre they were brought to Egypt,” that they might 
be np? pkg in holy ground. | 
_ “ Geese were kept for some of the sacred animals. Meat was cut 
into pieces and thrown to the hawks, who were invited by well- 
known cries to their repast; cats and ichneumons were fed on 
bread soaked in milk, and with certain kinds of fish caught on 
purpose for them ; and every animal was provided with food suited 
to its habits. Whenever any one of them died, it was wrapped 
up in linen, and carried to the embalmers, attended by a proces- 
sion of both sexes, beating their breasts in token of grief. The 
body was then prey ared with oil of cedar, and such aromatic sub- 
tances as tended to preserve it, and was deposited inasacred tomb. 
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“The respect paid to the sacred animals was not confined to the 
outward ceremony of their funeral, nor to the external marks of 
grief the mourners voluntarily imposed upon themselves, by shav- 
ing their eye-brows on the death of a cat, and their whole body for 
the loss of a dog; all the provisions, which happened to be in the 
house at time, were looked upon as unlawful food, and were for- 
bidden to be applied to any use. And so remarkable was the 
feeling of veneration in which they were held by the Egyptians, 
that, in time of severe famine, when hunger compelled them to eat 
human flesh, no one was ever known to touch the meat of any of 
them, even on the plea of preserving life. To destroy one vat 
tarily, subjected the offender to the penalty of death: but if any 

even unintentionally killed an ibis or a cat, it infallibly 
cost him his life ; the multitude immediately collecting, and tear- 
ing him in pieces, often without any form of trial. For fear of 
such a calamity, if any person found one of those animals dead, he 
stood at a distance, and, calling out with a loud voice, made ev 
demonstration of grief, and protested that it was found lifeless.””* 

The Hottentots venerate a species of beetle. Other African 
tribes worship the tiger, the wolf and the snake. In some tribes 
each household selects one kind of snake as its tutelary ceo 
Particular tribes too have their national tutelary godslike the Yakuti. 

In India many animals are sacred. Some of the Koles venerate 
the dog. The Hindus habitually or occasionally venerate or 
worship the cow, monkeys, some fishes, the crocodile, snake &c. 
but most of the sacredness that attaches to animals is now attributed 


to their a [ met pas Heular cords, or to mods assuming their 
forms, and the : worship of many is contined to fe focus of these 
gods. Offerings of milk and plantains are often placed before the 
holes of the cobra. The Karens believe that some animals are 
animated by nats or spirits. 

ianesia. In Banabe some animals are tiniversally sacred and 
others to particular families. In Viti the shark, aad: crab, snake 
and hawk are sacred. In some parts of Timor the shark is s Eee 
The @antang (faleo pondicerianus) is reverenced by most of the 
Bornean tribes, and particular animals are sacred or forbidden as 
food to several of them. 

The deification of animals does not in general prevent their 
being killed. The Artic tribes slay the bear whenever they can. 
The Ostiaks, when they thus triumph over a god, stuff the skin 
with hay, kick it, spit on it, revile, insult and mock it, and having 
satiated their hatred tred and revenge pes it ina yurb and retain it 
for a-considerable time as an object of reverence and worship. 

Yreupan with the spiritual attributes of animals is the belief 
of their appearance, motions, voices ke. prognosticating events 
or potas pee Md or bad fortune [See section on Omens 

é sAcret to particular vegetables is not so essentially 
connected with pure naturalism as the attribution of preternatural 
power to animals, and it will therefore be considered in a different 
section. 

* Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, Vol. p. 09. 
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ON THE SPIRIT (NAT OR DEWAH) WORSHIP OF THE TALINES. 
By E. O'Riner Esq. 


From the observation of travellers and others, who with various 
motives have penetrated the mountain fastnesses of India, the 
existence of a degraded superstition as a substitute for a more 
enlightened system of religion, has been long since known as form- 
ing generally the medium of adoration to those “ nomadic” and soli- 
ei tribes and races, who, 34 mage from their fellow mortals by a 
wilderness of dense forest replete with “ malaria,” are as it were cut 
off from the more civilized portion of the world around them. 
Thus left to their own resources, and impelled by that innate sense 
of dependence common to man to adopt some method of propt- 
tiation of those supernatural powers to which they are daily 
witnesses, it is reasonable enough that they should seek such objects 
for their worship as a mind strongly imbued with terror and inca- 
pable of any superior reflective faculties would suggest, and thus, 
aided by legendary tradition received through many generations of 
the past, we find each section of these tribes possessing a rude form 
of religion, made up of good and evil spirits—local presiding Genii, 
in fact,—with powers of inflicting sickness and death,—of Saxo oy- 
ing their crops and herds, and so on through thé widely extended 
list of sublunary casualties ;—others again who, properly invoked, 
have the gift of exemption from sickness, invulnerability in battle, 
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riches, wisdom and prolific qualities in their power to bestow upon 
their favored votarics. 

With such a system of averting the evil and attaining “ the good 
the gods bestow,” prevailing with the“ Karens"* of these Provinces, 
it has frequently occurced to me when traversing their localities to 

nestion them as to the efficacy of such a creed, and whether in 
their belief of the active agency of the supernatural powers of their 
worship, they included the eventual punishment of crime as a pers 
of their divinity’s attributes. The answer wasinvariably to the effect, 
that their duties to the spirit were ount, and that a delinquent 
rendered his invocations of no avail, until either to the injured party 
or his friends, he had made sufficient “ amende,” and to the “ Nat” 
his customary sacrifice. Such indeed appears to be the simple basis 
upon which the wide spread spirit worship, through all its various 
ramifications is raised; the end being attainable only by gifts to 
the “ spirit”—whether in the simple form of spirits se, Bt distilled 
from rice, cereal produce, a portion of the flesh of the forest 
animals of the chase, tobacco é&c. or of human victims offered by 
the “ Khoonds” in their horrible rites of the “ Meriah” sacrifice to 
the blood-stained “ Kalee” of their worship, the object is identical. 

This then may be regarded as the pure or rather unmized spirit- 
worship in contradistinction to that which I have presently to 
remark upon. The former, the creation of natural impressions upon 
uncultivated minds in the deep solitudes of the wilderness, aided by 
the peculiar habits and notes of its feathered tribes, and the 
nocturnal rovings of the mgr order of its wild animals, which, 
gliding through the forest glades in the impenetrable gloom, ap- 
pear to the easily excited fancy of the native in shapes extravag 
and unnatural, a conviction of the spirit’s presence follows, and thus 
their faith is sealed. The latter a gross and corroding superstition, 
less palliative than the former, because practised by a race once the 
supreme rulers of Burmah, who profess a creed ‘of comparative 
ang in its moral maxims, in whieh fo degrading worship of the 

ind is inculcated. | 

But, before proceeding to exemplify a custom at such apparent 
variance with a long lishes rahinel system, we must refer to 
the structure of that system, to gain some insight into the possible 
cause of such an anomalous interposition. Thus in the “ Institutes 
of Menu” which form the basis of the Budhist in common with the 
Hindoo or Bhraminical faith, the cosmoganie doctrine there ex- 
pounded, places the divine mount of “ Myenmo,” in the centre of 

e “ Tsakya,” system, which is coon by myriads of Nats” or 
“ Dewahs” comprising the “Gan appa” “Kongbans,” “Galongs,” 
“Nagas” &c., races of monsters with attributes liar to thei 
functions as guardians of the “Sacred Mount,” and of the sub-divi- 

One of the numerous class of mountain tri hich inhabit primeral 
forests of India, from Assam to the extremity of the Mane Polnde 
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sions of these spirit religions, some are described in terms that the 
wildest imagination can possibly conceive, as the “Wanadaya,” a 
race of “Galongs” with wings 600 miles long, the body 6,000 
miles; crest of the head 386 miles high, and bill like o crane’s 
1,800 miles long. Here then is material most ample and orthodox 
—were the ground work of a i ise wanting upon which to build a 
form of spirit or demonworship, a system founded upon terror of 
the tremendous pee of the text would carry with it the heart 
homage of its believers. Such however forms no portion of the 
law of religious observances transmitted by “(Guadama,” (the last 
“Boodh") to his followers, amongst whom the Talines claim a 
standing contemporary with the Burmese themselves, who practise 
not the degrading ceremonies of “Nat worship.” 

In that portion of the Buddhist doctrines which treats of the 
“‘metempsychosis,” that intermediate state of the soul is clearly 
defined in which as Nats or spiritual beings, superior to the state 
of mar, the subject by good works “done on the body” attains @ 
step nearer “Neikban” or total annihilation, that extreme bliss of 
the Buddhist faith, but to such a state of progressive purity all 
worship is regarded as unavailing. In the system the five superior 
“Nats” or rather demi-gods to whose charge the world is confided 
are alone of the spirit state considered worthy of adoratipn, and 
in time of sickness and great mortality, famine, murrain or failure 
of crops, to them is accorded the rite of ““Yadzan-bu” or sacrificial 
propitiatory offerings; which is performed by the “‘Poongyees” or 
priests alone, with ceremonies and invocations appointed for that 
ial purpose in their holy records. 
ith the exception of the weighty circumstance of the possession 
of a age differing widely in its phraseology, but slightly 
however in its written character, and of the same monosyllabic 
structure, the Taliens may be considered of the same family as the 
Birmans in the Indo-Chinese races east of the Ganges, and the amal- 
Eemation is the more decided by the profession of one common faith, 

he subjection to the power of the latter, and religious and lay cus- 
toms based upon and derived through the same sacred medium, the 
“Pali,” as that of the Burmese. But despite this similarity of ori- 
gin, faith and religious tenets, no sooner has a Talien adult passed 
the usual term of novitiateship in the monastery, a period in which 
his moral instruction previous to entering upon the duties of man- 
hood is supposed to be perfected, than he consigna himself and his 
future fortunes entirely to the control and influence of the “Nats” 
for good or evil, wad, all besides becomes but of secondary consi- 
deration. When, following nature’s laws, he takes to himselfa wife, 
‘tis not to the written law of his professed creed upon this head to 
which he refers for guidance as to the favorable period ke forsuch 
a ceremony, but to the “Nat-Tsa-ya” or “Spirit Teacher” :—he 
it is who points out the lucky day to the expectant lover, Settled 
in life he plants his paddy field, and in a secluded spot near it 
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he erects a Nat-tseng,” a rude form of miniature house for the 
spirit's accommodation, in which he offers a portion of his own food 
and occasional luxuries in the shape of arrack, incense &. He 
cuts a portion of the forest for the purpose of forming a vegetable 
garden and on the stump of the tree first severed he places an 
offering of glutinous rice, salt, and ngapee,* with a few words of 
invocation to the “Nat” to prevent harm to himself for havi ¢ in 
ignorance cut down a possible favorite haunt of his spirit-ship. He 
builds a house, and of certain kinds of forest trees usually employed 
for such purposes he selects only those for posts which have the 
“spirit’s mark” upon their stems, these he erects with ceremonious 
care, and on their tops places a small offering of a similar kind to 
that last described, to propitiate the “Nat” and bring health, hap- 
piness and prosperity to his roofdree ; the last portion of the frame 
work being finished, upon the principal support he pours out a 
libation of arrack to t @ guardian-spirit of his house; and, when 
complete in all particulars and inhabited, he erects a “ Nat-tseng’” 
in close proximity with the dwelling, and provides it with minta- 
ture implements of husbandry and all others belongi ig to the neces- 
sities oflife—Nor is this all,—that the spirit of his worship may 
want for nothing in his power to bestow, the “Nat-haunted” man 
collects such articles of dress and adornment of person as he thinks 
will suit the spirit's taste, and these he places in a leaf-twined 
basket and hangs in a conspicuous position, hich above the possi- 
bility of desecration from the foot of mortal, and which ‘twere 
sacrilege to touchy—to steal were certain death. 

Many and puerile are the superstitions atiached to this all pre- 
vading spirit influence, and most of a debasing and ungenerous 
character. But sec, the ‘man, despite his utmost reverence to the 
“Nat” his greatest efforts to avert “the ills that flesh is heir to,” is 
sick ; native remedies have failed to cure him, and ere his failing 
strength desert him, he sends for the “spirit-doctor” and arrang 
for the ceremony of the “spirit-dance,’—the invariable 
resource of the sick when means corporeal have failed —And now, 
in the open space near his dwelling he causes a rude shed to be con- 
structed, and at its furthest extremity he fashions an altar, upon 
which to place his offerings, cocoanuts and rice, tobacco, and 
spirits, plamtains and flowers, a few sticks of incense and such 
other articles of small value as spirits delight in. The band of dis- 
cordance strikes up its highest flight of owl-screeching sounds to 
etiract the attention of the “Nat” to the homage | apa ‘i 0 for him, 
and the subject stands forth to the dance, He bends in reverence 
before the altar, invokes in silence the healing aid of the spirit and 
as the music and chorus again break out, he painfully and labo- 
steat AD pt the evolutions of the dance. His very soul 
absorbed in the performance, he is dead to all extraneous impres- 

® The villainous congener of  Balachong.” 


# 
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sions, nay~-his sabes Dee are for the time forgotten, and for a brief 
period the “grace of action,” that in the eye of the native forms 
the chief charm of the tortuous movements of arms and hands, 
is full and timely maintained ; but mark his swelling temples! the 
veins distend almost to bursting; his eye inflamed and wild protrudes 
beyond its wonted sphere; and the muscles of the neck aml chest 
racked to the utmost tension give evidence of the struggle that is 
going on within ; anon he faulters and in a mighty effort to sustain 
his erect position, urged by the bursting crash of cymbals, drums, 
trumpets and human voice, with his body streaming with 
ration and with an expression of feature truly demoniacal, he falls 
exhausted to the ground. _ 

In some cases the violent exertion of the performance above 
described has wrought the desired cure, and to the “Nat” of course 
is all honor given; the fact of such spiritual aid having been so ob- 
tained is not to be controverted to a native who may have wit- 
nessed the performance, and so they nail their faith to the spirits 
power. | Perchance the man however is approaching the last “sad 
ecene” and is past the power of bodily exertion ; 1m such an ex- 
tremity, it is considered equally efficacious for the wife, daughter, 
or any female of near consanguinity capable of the exertion, to 

‘form the ceremony, and in the character of the “Nat-ka-dau” 
or “Spirit's wife” invoke the required aid. But, to avoid mistake 
as to the recipient of the “N at's” favor, the dimensions of the suf- 
forer are taken, i.e. with a piece of jungle creeper, on 
from the crown of the head to sole of foot is measured, and breadt! 
from extremity of hand to hand with the arms extended, this is 
made into a ring and suspended from the performer's neck, and is 
transferred to the next succeeding one should there be a plurality 
of “spirit’s wives” on the occasion. The same swaying of the body 
and arms, the same capricity of sonorous sounds from the instruments 
of music are observed os those previously described, until the dancer 
becomes utterly incapable of further exertion and falls to the 

round. | But when after all this display of folly and superstition 
“Wat” remains obdurate and a — dies ; his remains are 
borne to the place of cremation with the imposing rite peculiar to 
the Burman custom, and, after the orshoden prayers and cere- 
monies have been performed by the Buddhist priest, there burnt to 
ashes; the relics are then oe Pan in a vase and buried im 
the vicinity of a “pagoda,” in which sacred ground the “Nat” he 
feared when living has neither power nor influence. : 

It were needless to enter into further description of the various 
forms and ceremonies which characterize this gross superstition, and 
engross the whole capacity of the mind to the utter exclusion of all 
oder vekeoe or reflection,'there is however one feature of its effect 
upon the female portion ‘of its votaries, not less extravagant than 
the foregoing, a slight notice of which may be interesting, as pro- 
ceeding from a morbid state of the nervous system, or in other 
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terms, a peculiar form of “hysteria” induced by impressions of a 
secarbatarel agency. Thus ikeaieate oir with females of 
adult age, and sok abies the more matronly portion of the sex,— 
to express themeelves by word and action as _ by the 
“Nat,” which like the “evil spirit” of old, requires exorcising ere 
he be cast forth and the victim relieved. The following instance 
elds regarded as a general type of the disorder and its practised 
remedy. 

A few evenings ago, an old Talien with a woe-begone look and 
address thus esaeed a aatee | Give me your pity and your 
aid, my old wife is possessed with the “Nat,” sits under the peepeel 
tree in the jungle, the gloom of evening is approaching, and she 
refuses to come away.” — 

On enquiry he informed me that his wife was busied with her 
household affairs in company with her eldest daughter when with 
a sudden exclamation she left the house and proceeded directly to 
the spot, where after much searching and anxiety she was found 
sitting; he assured me that no interruption of domestic happiness 
had occurred, nor could he in any way account for the strange pro- 
ceeding. I could only suggest the simple application of a jar of 
eold water over her head, a good sniff at a bottle of “eau de luce” 
which I exhibited, or the wholesome dread of a visit from the 
tiger if left alone,—but the old man shook his head and said that 
“no persuasion from human being could induce her to move, but 
if I would apply the Kightning mheel (meaning a small electro- 
magnectic macknelato her body, as I had done to himself on a 
former occasion when he had pains in the neck, that the “Nat” 
would certainly be scared away and all would be el As 
this could not conveniently be done, I accompanied the man to 
see what I could effect in the way of remonstrance; and there 
in the jungle sat the burly old creature naked to the waist, with her 
a“ resting Beat tee seria ede stretched pareve them 
: swaying her body to and fro like one possessed. The villagers 
had cheats stews a “Nat's house” of mats and bamboos, with all 
the usual offerings, and before her squatted the “spirit doctor” with 
asmall wand in his hand, with which he occasionally touched various 
parts of her body, oe the spirit to speak through the medium 
of the woman's voice and say truly what “the matter was” but to 
all the : einen she returned the one unvarying answer. “It 
is the spirit's wish that I remain here until I have performed the 
“Nat” dance.” 

“ Mother, I said, the evening has closed, get up and leave this 
spot and go to your home and children; they await you at the 
evening meal.” “No” she replied, “I must perform the spirit's 
behest before I move from this spot or sickness and death will 
occur to my house.” Further persuasion I found unavailing and 
therefore stood aloof to witness the consummation. 

It was a strange sight. Ere the preparations were completed, 
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and all the instruments of the band collected, the moon had nearly 
attained the meridian, and in a small clears near the peepeel 
tree, surrounded on all sides with dense jungie stood the “spirit’s” 
honse, before which the infatuated old wretch, with her pendulous 
breasts of enormous length bound tightly to her chest, was intent 
upon pleasing the spirit Se the most grotesque movements of arms 
and body I ever beheld—“poetry of motion’ formed no part of her 
attainments, for, as before stated, burly was she in form, low in 
stature and with an amplitude of person to excite the envy of any 
Hottentot Venus to behold, and-so with eyes wild and staring like 
“Pythoness” of old, she waddled here and there, her head and 
arms in most ungraceful unison of motion, and after two long 
hours of senseless movements sunk on the ground exhausted—the 
band struck up a “crescendo,” and in a tumultuous crash of “Natty” 
music the spirit took its flight and left the poor old woman “‘her- 
a am resume without remark her ordinary pursuits 
life, 

I left the spot with feelings of pity strongly excited for this poor 
deluded ace et vatarnad Soin to record the scene I had wit- 
es in this passing notice of the “spirit-worship” and its atten- 

lant rites. | 


lat June, 1850. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE ANNALS OF ACHEEN. 
This is the Genealory of all the Kings who have reiened in 
tied ogy BS gre 


On Friday the Ist of Ramazan, in the year of the flight of the 
go) Hel Prophet of God, Sultan Juhan Shah came from the 
_ windward and converted the people of Acheen to the Maho- 
medan faith, He married a daughter of Baludari at Acheen and by 
gg) ber had a son, and died on Thursday the Ist of Rajab after a 
reign of 30 years, |] months and 26 days, and was succeeded 
the same day by his son Sultan Ahamed at that time 32 years of 
age, who was called all 
Paduka Sri Sultan Rayait Shah and who reigned 34 years, 2 
months nee oy He rnerh tei Ae 4th of a in = 
sae Year and was succeeded by his son | year, who 
eas Year OO | y aged 1 year, 
Paduka Sri Sultan Mahomed Shah and who reigned 43 years. 
This King removed from the port and built a fort inland which he 
708 called Dal-al Dunia, and died on Friday the 12th of Rabin- 
"? Iawal. He was succeeded by his son called 
Paduka Sri Sultan Perman Shah who reigned 47 years, 8 
755 months, 13 deys and died in 755, succeeded by 


Paduka Sri Sultan Manshur Shah who reigned 56 years, 1 
g]] month, 23 days, and died on Monday the 16th Shaaban inthe 
~ _ year 811, succeeded by his son Rajah Mahomed called 
Paduka Sri Sultan Ala-oodin Juhan Shah who reigned 59 years, 
a7 *, months and 12 days and died on Thursday the 12th of 
Shaban 870. He was succeeded by 
Paduka Sri Sultan Hassan Shah who ween st ears, 4 months, 
2 days, and died on Wednesday the lst of Rajaab in O01 
O01 succeed 


cceeded b 

Paduka Sri Sultan Ali Rayait Shah who reigned 15 years, 2 

g]7 Months, 13 days and died on Tuesday the 12 of Rajab in 917 
(Note 1) He was succeeded by 

5 monthn 28 ayy and ran deposed on Sceday the” da 
eS ob la-oodin, th Lit ae 

Pad ri Sultan A in, the it, who rei 28 years, 
975 elo 27 days and died on Sunday the 15th of Saffer 975, 


Paduka Sri Sultan Hassan Shah who reigned 8 years, 4 months, 
983 12 days and died on Tuesday the 15th of Jimadieulakhir 983. 
~— He was reeset his son, aged 4 months 
Pakuka Sri Sultan Muda who a ih months, 28 days and 
ond died on Friday the 12th of Mohuram in the year 994, suc- 
"  eeded by 
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Paduka Sri Sultan Periaman (Note 2) who reigned 1 month, 
oa4 2 days, and was killed on Thursday the 12th of Rabialawal 
“~~ 985, succeeded by 

Paduka Sri Sultan Rajah Jeinal (Note 3.) who reigned 10 
gg months, 10 days, and was killed on Friday the 10th of Mo- 

~ buram 985, succeeded by the King of Perak 

Paduka Sri Sultan Manshur Shah (Note 4) who reigned 8 

years, 3 months, 3 and daye, and was killed on Monday the 
| 7th of Mohuram in 993, succeeded by 

Paduka Sri Sultan Bevone who er ae years, 11 months, 
gg 2nd died on Tuesday the 17th of Dulkaidah in 996, succeeded 

: Firman Shah, the son of our former King, called 

Paduka Sri Sultan Ala-oodin Rayait Shah who reigned 15 
years, 10 months, 28 days and was deposed by his son Sultan 
101) Muda (Notes 5 & 6) who ascended the throne in the year 

1011 and was called | 

Paduka Sri Sultan Ali Mafait Shah, he reigned 3 years, 1 

1015 month, 21 days, and died on Wednesday the lst of Dulbajah 
1015, succeeded by Maha Rajah Derm ma-Wangsa Tuan 
Paukat, called (Note 7) 

Paduka Sri Sultan Iskunder Mudah who reigned 30 years, 7 
1045 months, 24 days and died on eye the 29th of Rajub 
1045. (Note 8) He was succeeded by his son-in-law 8 

Maghul, called 

Paduka Sri Sultan Ala-oodin Mafait Shah, who reigned 4 years, 

1048 8 months, 7 days and died on Monday the 7th of Dulkaidah, 
Ores 9) Succeeded by Taajal Alum, daughter of our master 
Iskunder Mudah called 

Paduka Sri Sultana Taaj Alum Sefait Oodin who reigned 35 
1088 3°" 8 months, 12 ra and died on Tuesday the lat of 
cad habaan 1086. (Notes 10 & 11) Succeeded by 

Paduka Sri Sultana Noor Aalam Fakait Oodin who reigned : 
years, 3 months, 25 days. In this reign Scr ee of Acheen 
was divided into 3 provinces in the first of which t were 22, in 
1oag the 2nd 26, and in the 3rd 25 Mukims. The Queen died on 

‘Sunday the 2Ist of Dulkhaida 1086, succeeded by her 
dau slew celica, 
aduka Sri Sultana Anait Shah who reigned 1] years and § 
1090 days and died on Sunday the 8th of Duihajah 1090, euc- 
~ ceeded by 

Paduka Sri Sultana Kamalat Shah who ay Bae 11 years, 4 
months and 2 days. This Queen was deposed by all the viziers 
and people in consequence of the arrival of a letter from Mecca 
sent by the Khali Malek Al Adil, in which he informed them that 
it was unlawful for a female to hold sovereign power, notwithstand- 
ing this 4 females reigned in Achcen for a period of 60 years, 4 
months and 17 days. (Note 12} 
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1111 On Wednesday the 20th Rabiulakhir 1111, succeeded 
Paduka Sri Sultan Bedralam Sherifa Hashim Jemal Oolil, who 
reigned 2 years, 4 months and 12 days when he abdicated. He re- 
moved from the Fort Dar Ul Dunia on Saturday the 17th Ram- 
111g 222%, and died in retirement on Friday the Ist of Shawal 
' following, during which interval of 14 days the throne of 
Acheen was vacant (Note 13). On the latter day succeeded, 
Paduka Sri Sultan Perkasa Alam Sherifa Tetui Iba Sherif Ibra- 
him who reigned 2 years, 3 months and 2 da This King was 
attacked by the son of the late King Badrelans and de 
1115 0" Wednesday the 17 of Mohurrum 1115. An inter- 
regnum followed which continued for the space of 8 months, 
when on Sunday the 7th of Rabiulakhir, ralam succeeded, 
ealled 
Paduka Sri Sultan Jumal-ul-Alm Bedral Muneir who resided 
in the Fort Dar-ul Dunia 2 years, 9 months, 6 days, and on Monday 
ig the 18th of Mohurrum 1118 removed to Malayu. After the 
~ King had reigned 24 years, 11 months and 26 days he was 
overcome in an insurrection of his subjects, and on Thursday the 
1igg 18th Rabiulawal 1139, fled in a prahu to Pedir. From this 
~ time there was an interregnum for 22 days, tillon Friday the 
Str Rabiulakhir mceadel Maharajah Gompong Pahang 


Paduka Sri Sultan Johore Alalam Ama-oodin Shah, who 
reigned 20 days and died on Thursday the 25th of Rabiulahkir. At 
1139 this time the ey was governed by these 4 Mukims—Ist 

~ Mukim Men Sat Siak, Ind lem Jenak, 3rd Peiang, 4th 
Hurrur, when after an interregnum of 7 days they gave the crown 
to Wande Tebbing called 

Paduka Sri Sultan Shem Ala-alim who after a reign of 30 
days was deposed on Saturday the 3rd of Jumadiculakir inaninsur- 
rection of all the great men and people in the kingdom. Maha- 
rajah Leelah Malayu was now called to the supreme rule by the 
unanimous voice of the warriors and common people of the 3 divi- 
sions of Ackeoo, snd reigned under the title of 

Paduka Sri Sultan Ala-oodin Ahamed Shah, for the period of 
1148 8 years, 8 months and 1 day, till his death which hap 
on Thursday night, 3rd Mohurrum 1148, The former King 
Jumal Ool Alm who had retired to Malayu in 1118 went from 
thence to the Jawi Kamp on Sunday the Sth Mohurrum, 
together with the Lemut pe pl e, the Pumantris of Delliand Pulida 
Lechat and lived in the Bait-al-Khaman Mosque. The 4 Makims 
were at Kampong Pahang engaged in a war with the King’s son 
Puchal Awak, after this war and in cum had lasted 4 months 
and 1 day, peace was made and Puchat Awak ascended the throne 
by the consent of all parties, under the title of 
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Padoka Sri Sultan Ala-oodin Juhan Shah, on Thursday the 
4th of Jumadieulawal. In this King’s reign on Wednesday the 
1172 Oth of Shaban 1172, the people of the 22 Mukims with 

" Panglima Pulima Anak Muda Sakti, called Sri Muda Per- 
kasa came down to the Coast at Riak in arms against the King. 
When they arrived at Kallan Sippeng on Tuesday the 12th of 
Shaban at about 7 P. m, the King ordered his artillerymen to 
cover the bend of the river with their guns and fire on the 
advance of the Jiging army and Puchal Hajee its commander. 
After the war had lasted 2 months and eight days, finding that 
they could not withstand the artillery of the enemy and that many 
of their soldiers had been killed, they sent letters to the 20 Jermu- 
kims on Tuesday the Ist of Dulkaideh beseeching their assistance. 
In the meantime the King died after a reign of 25 years, ] months 
1174 2d 10 days, on Friday the 17 of Mohurrum 1174. As 

soon as the King’s death became known the people of the 22 
Mukims came down to the Mosque Bait-al-Khaman, and without 
consulting with the rest of the nation prepared to put to death 
Tuanku ‘Rajah the late aig son, but were diverted from this by 
the viziers in the Fort Dar-al-Dunia opening their fire on the Moe- 
a . After this display of ory 8 general assembly was held of 

l the vjziers in the Fort Dar-al-Dunia, the 26 Mukeema, the 22 
Mukims, Imam Samarang the son of Imam Muda Abahah, Imam 
Gandrung, the 25 Mukims, the 9 Mukims, Perbawangsu, Pang- 
lima Pumuda Beotang &c, the result of which meeting was that 
Tuanku Rajah was proclaimed King under the title of ( Note 14) 

Padnka Sri Sultan Mehomood Shah, on Saturday the 6th of 
1174 2emadieulawal, after an interregnum of 3 months, 18 days. 

‘At this time the Maha Rajah Sri Indra Pochal Agam was 
ut to death, a war broke out in consequence with Panglima 

ulim in the course of which the trading ships received much 
damage from the shot of the opposing armies. Letters were sent 
—— g aid from the 22 nmukeems, they at once in conjunction 

Maharajah Bahar of Labu came to the King’s assistance and 
176 ™* day break on Thursday the 6th Ramzaan 1176, a pitched 

— battle was fought at Lam Chelling the abode of Paduka 
Mahamantri the Rajah Bundar of Rink Kachurunan, in which 
Panglima Pulim’s army was beat -n. After the King had reigned 8 
years, 6 months, 2] days be was by the permission of God deposed 
1177 by Maharajah Lebri, on Tuesday the 27th Shawal 1177, who 

forced his way into the Fort Dar-al-Dunia at 3 a. u., on 
which the King retired to the Kampong Jawee, and from thenes 
went in a boat down the river till he goton board one of bis own 
ships. On the King’s flight there was an interregnum which lasted 
28 days when Maharajah Lebri was advanced to the throne on the 
1177 = th of Shaban 1177, under the name of Bedi Udin Juhan 
“"* Shah. After reigning 2 years and 7 months this King was 
put to death by the people of the 26 mukims on Sunday the 27th 
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, Safir. Now the Rajahs, Imams, Warriors and all the people 
1180 sought the deposed King Mahomed Shah, and in a | 
meeting of all the people attended by the learned Hullemahs the 
Tuanku spoke to them as follows :— 

How is it Oh people am I your King or am I not, was Maha- 
rajah Lebri roe rightful King or was he not? Then the Hullemahs 
answered—Did you not Oh Tuanku conspire with others against 
you own people, and the Tuanku answered, I have never conspired 
with any one. If itis so, the people said, let the learned Hullemahs 
examine the book of the laws and see ifin this case the Tuanku 
has lost his right to the crown or not; and the Hullemahs answered 
that the Tuanku’s claim was good. On this the Panghulus of th 
Nobat were called with the viziers, and ordered to beat the great 
drum and proclaim the King which was done on that day, Satur- 
day 10th Rabieulawal. The King Mahomed Shah reigned in 
peace and pred for 6 eoae 1 months ies pre —_ he be 
v1q7 again deposed on 1 th of Safar by the detestable 22 
1187 Sokums and be retired to the Keslcangs mukeem. On 
Monday the 29th of Rabialakier 1187, the Rajah Oodahanaleilah 
was placed on the throne by the 22 mukeems, but had occupied it 
only 1 month, and 29 days when by the blessing of Gol kc. &e. 
Gee follows a long list of blessings) on Sunday the 27th Jima- 

ialwal, Paduka Sri Sultan Ala-oodin Mabamood Shah left the 4 
mukims at midnight and went to the mosque at Pula Susu, and 
after consulting with all the people of | uence there, moved to 
Bundar Punuie and remained 2 nights conferring with the people 
there, and the next day, accompanied = many of the Rajah and 
elders, aan a battle and stormed the principal gate of the 
Fort Dar-al-Dunia at mid-day on Wednesday the Ist of Jumula- 
Bon oe Codetansaie® was a and fled to Kota 

anji, from thence crossed the great river and arrived at Katankap 
and y the blessing of God, Padake Sri Sultan Ala-oodi Mahomed 
Shah wes again imed King. This King reigned 1eT 
20 years, 7 months, 13 ay and dision Tharsday the 7th 


1195 of Jimalieulakier 1195. was an interregnum for 15 
dey" — the late King’s son Tuanku Rajah, succeeded under the 
title o 


Paduka Sri Sultan Ala-oodin Mahomed Shah‘and relevent 20 
years, and 5 months, and was celebrated for his justice and mode- 
“=~ 15) An interregnum followed which lasted ‘for one month 
when Hassan the son of the late King became King, under the title 
of 
Paduka Sri Sultan Ala-oodin Jnohore Alam Shah, and on the Ist 
1931 of Mohurrum in the year 1231, he set out from Passé to visit 
“* Pala Pinang—at this time he had been on the throne of 
Acheen 21 years. (Note 16) 
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1280 On the 12th of Dulhaja, in the year 1230, at about 10 a. m. 
all the peo le of the 3 Provinces of Acheen assembled and 
dullah Ben Saidna, Hussain Ben Saidna, Ab- 
cena Aidid, as King of Acheen, giving him the title of 
Paduka Sri Sultan Shenf Saif Alaslam Shah. 


taka I5il. The Portuguese first arrived In Acheon thie 7 fp Dy Sig 
led Sultan Sallih Oodin, abet wip me: spsisied i yee Pedi 
suites governor revolted and formed Acheenintoan by the King m, 


tkingdo 
ervey gel ya wale of a tv 
‘uth of dn annals, even ibe yam ry would be ace the sity Por- 


. ‘thistime  Achoen begun to increas in importance, and the trade wich had 
hitherto been carried on at Pedier and Pass soon ceutred in Acheen. The Por- 
taguese having formed x Settlement at at Malacca became rivals, attacks were made 
m their power by the Kings of Acheen almost yearly till the year 1641, when the 

, fol force and not only drove the Portuguese out of Malacca, 

destroyed their influence in the Western Archipelago. Asa fullaccount of the 

| y the Achinese agninst Malacca is to be found in 
will not be necessary to detail them bere. 


Lhe 
the poor, be was Wale ee 


Tn an from native M., 8.) retin faye apandsaarotg ay Saget ng. On being 
3 his son his life was spared in recompence for his good actions when 

, be 1 year in retirement and on hisdeath was was canonized. 
ofe 6) 1600. The Dutch first arrived at Acheen but were not well received 
1601. Two Achinese were sent this year on an Em to Holland. One died 
1602. Captain, afterwards Sir James Lancaster arrived bearing ao ictter and 
robeth, to the a es ade, mc 

d, a treaty of peace and commerce was made, 
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the arms and provisions necessary andl consegnee vently at the end of bia reign 
ie ain osges ce ts death be was canonized. 
me Acherm began to decline in power, probably on account of the loss 
occasioned by theestablishment of Portuguese at t Malacea, and to the 
S Kxceu ous 2 eae en to Acheen and Pedir to 
for goods which they could obtain at cheaper rates, at the places where they 


Art of Narigation ame oe earlier traders was so defective, that 
on advantage to be supplied with the roduce of the w whole irehipelnes 


ribs, ore 
produce themselves, but from the 
af energy of character yng wate 
the ports where the ey could could barter their goods for the 
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the country, consequently Acheen, w hapericnes fies tte tion os 
a trading entrepdt now | i to dectine rapidly. We mpttnce from ita poston a 
and 2 generations after § Iskander Muda (who st “egal ample of 12 
diferent countries) the power of Acheen was cenfived $6 the i about , 
iteclf, Heaullen speakin of Sumatra in 1621 says Le Roy Achen possede la 
muditie ef gue est la wr, 

Note@]' Sultan Mafait Shah wna said to have heen powerful, just and merci- 


I. Under his sway, the country hegan to recover from the effects of the drain on 
ie resources in the last reign. He put @ stop to. the 1 ay sad resalon 
T the 


ofthe nobles over the ts, the Balt-al-Mashaada was built by him. 
[Note 30 enrol Alaam. This is the Ist ot Queens who reigned at - 
Mahomedan nations in the wi sare pela. A faitieal hoeaceage he 


ed in the government of Acheen, pon which formerly was in the hands of a dea- 

tg coe wes seired by o council of 12 nobles, who allowed a Queen to be on 

e throne as a nominal inal ‘ruler, the sole management of the country being in their 

hands, and although t "pray be of the kingdom Ped mi peta ds this system of 
may 


government, this be mecribed not to bad government but to the loss 
Bee a eee nent weulth, os the few details we possess of the state of the 
country show a mild and sees eat Ya ene 


This adras gorermment sent Mears Ord and Ca 

on recency! to iia yar the rejuest permission toerecta brick and mortar frctory 
, , Ww optorily refused and the ambassadors were in- 

formed that such was the jealousy tlhe capable oCtck not even the Queen 
The Madras government sent this mission the ‘circumstances, — 

Bince the first arrival of Europeans in Sumatra the pep nde bad been the 

grand object 13 ws Laan 8 formed secs sone he aoe 





tuation not | mi ventagenss : removed 1 site 20rd 

a nes factory 1 was called aig a Dass Tt was in 1763 
the last of the female reigns and now the country after expe- 

food tfor 60 suffers under » 
dl wa which baw lasted almost olshout tatere 
[Nate I 13) SRE pe Oolil. This King was obliged 
wrhccener fs his legs aod arms having become 
Wee the offices of 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DR: LITTLE'S ESSAY ON CORAL REEFS AS THE 
CAUSE OF FEVERS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE EAST. 
By J. C. Ross, Esq. 


THE Doctor deserves to be gratefully ~ lauded for his bene- 
volently directed labours in attempting iscover the cause of 
the fevers in question—but I opine P det i it is not to be found in 
coral reefs, nor coralline formation of any sort. 
| = t! ual’ height ie ——— tides at the CocosIsles 

eq t in og a er nae oe 
Solstitial seasons, their i sangre, Dates 
ig a ly sapesaglacae yarn Sel, aera ‘Whilst thet 

cea cenp rpc lerepatel pe dyed ameter peep May se 
aa the day ebb-tides not so low as those of the night by a foot 
and more; when his declination is South the reverse takes lace. 
exposed out of the water to the wlarmys the polyp grow up 
expos ost water to the solarrays, the 
over as the bark of a tree grows ors eae pes 
yh gees acd i Bak: when Wis low ubbe come on inths 
day-time, and warmest season of the year—the first clear day, 
with light wind and low ebb, whereby these surfaces are left above 
water, these recent growths are illed and next da 
a black covering are all itis vale: In the course of fs fey ood. 
cosa cc al rea aes is washed off, and the reef surfaces 








then appear white as chalk. 
About the same time, if the wind be li ht.and steady in direction, 
& quantity of reddish colored matter, resembling fish 


wn bably polyps mmules) appears floating on the 
span (prob the water of the af the lagcon, whence. 1 la landat on the 
beaches to leeward, where if not by the next tide or two or b 
rain washed off, or comminated amongst the sand, it putrtfes ent 
emits the smell of fish similarly exposed. 

Now, the Settlement is placed on a promontory, projected into 
the lagoon from near the middle of the side of the principal Islet 
ieiliae whe a tke loa and being so situated, is during the 

ha a terarcamen, directly to leeward of many 

es of those reef surfaces as abovementioned, the 

Seen edlcien) bolas Withhe iy ecunbiiol Rundied sartle Cstaate 

from the houses—no elevated ground, no trees or bush being 

interposed, and the animal matter, whenever on the beach in front 
of them, not more than from forty to sixty feet from their doors. 

Nevertheless this locality having been inhabited now more 
than twenty-three s has proved itself to be one of the most 
selubrious on the lobe. 

Fevers of islan -origin, have not once ocenrred at it, and in 
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eneral, all persons who have come hither with fever upon them, 
ave whenever not actually dying at the time* become rapidly 
convalescent. Of Pthisis vee ve pero coe Nac 
nothing can be predicated on that point, but, after having former 
had ry give much attention to shat disease, I am of enna thet 
the situation is peculiarly favorable for its mitigation, or cure, if 
curable, For any of the diseases mentioned by Dr. L. for which 
the climate of Singapore is unfavorable, this locality is (so far as 
bal gr R has been had) the reverse. Influenza, catarrhs, bad 
lds &c. have been now and then imported, and spread to some 
extent among the people, but soon without having produced any 
fatal effect have disappeared, until again similarly introduced. 

Several ships proceeding from Java, have at various times came 
to the Isles, in deca by the sickness among their crews, in some 
instances to such an extent, as to be unable to get their anchors 
over the bows without receiving assistance from the Settlement ; 
none have had to remain over a fortnight, before being led 
to proceed towards their respective destinations. Per _ however, 
the best proof of salubrity is the fact, that the sfoatati tion : 
Settlement has during the time abovementioned, more than doubled 
their number exclusive of immigration, Malay families even 
having nine, eleven, fourteen and fifteen children, all of each by 
one mother and father. 

Fort Marlborough Point (Bencoolen is environed with a coral 
reef of the class pares in, 5 (by Darwi } On its extreme, a 
few yards inland from and very little above the level of high water 
sneha late Mr W. sc ts built rye _ dwelt 
upwards of twenty years, without himself or any of his inmates, 
some of these ha mn newly come from Europe, being ever 
attacked by fever, and he died at Batavia, when between 65 and 70 
years of age, of a worn out constitution that had been debilitated 
in early life. A few years before he left Bencoolen he built another 
house in front of his Syreiting pat equally near to the shore, no 
bush or trees intervening. is is, or was of small ground- 
plawarea, but of two lofty stories in height. The apartments ofthe 
upper he had finely fitted up with furniture from London in the 
view of lodging his guests therein, but these were almost unendu- 
rable during the heat of the day, because of the sea-wind bringing 
in the fishy stench from off the coral, which in the same seasons 
as at the Cocos, is exposed to the sun in the day time. A damp 
vapour also accompanied which completely mildewed the furniture, 
yet no one who occupied these apartments, myself among others, 






ever experienced any attacks of fever or derangement of health 
attributable thereto. In the meanwhile however that the occupants 


of these two houses were enjoying that immunity, the occupants 
sf tha other Injuues; sltedted considerably farther i ; and having 


* None have died of fever after having been landed alive. 
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elevated grounds intervening between them and the sea-shore, 
were every now and then falling victims to fever or dysentery. 
Of course the lower stories of both these houses of Mr Baskett’s 
were exempt from feeling or receiving tlte fishy stench or vapour, 
these being elevated above their level by the heat of the day, 

Rat Island, a small coral-composed islet, lies on the 8. Eastern 
extreme of an extensive coral reef six miles to seaward of the 
Fort point of the main. The surface is just awash at low water 
in the day time, the highest level to which living coral can ascend. 
It is of a semicircular form, with the concavity facing the, coast. 
In that face, near the middle of its extent, there is a gut or lagoon 
which runs in nearly to the outer verge of the reef. On each side 
tab anchors are laid—to which the E. I. Coy’s. ships and 
others having to stop any time at the Settlement, used to haul in 
and make fast head and stern. Whilst so lying amidst a sheet of 
coral formation, the crews, except any that visited and strolled 
about the town, enjoyed health, as also did a pany of Malay 
fishermen, who with their families lived on the Islet, and so 
favorable was the general opinion of the wholesomeness of the 
air at it, that sick Europ were s0metimes sent to it when 
convalescent, as all would have been—but for the difficulty of 
communication with the town, and consequently of obtaining the 
proper and requisite attendance. Whereas Pooloo Bay, although 
a most excellent little harbour and no exposed coral at or near to 
it, was, from fatal experience of its poisonous air, left unoccupied— 
except on the very rare occasions of a ship in the Roads being 
driven from her anchors and running into it for temporary shelter.* 

From personal observation, I know that thirty-six years ago, 
Edam Island had on its surface a stinking pond or lagoon, at least 
in the month of April if not always, ma though that may be 
now filled up, the exhalations from it (originally it is probable a 
volcanic vent hole)+ may still be proceeding through that upfilling, 
but be that as it may, knowing that the coast of Batavia Bay is 
productive of fever-causing exhalations, the following circumstances 
would lead me to expect that the Island is unhealthy. 

The land wind whenever uninterfered with by the "long shore 
winds of the monsoons i. e. during the greater portion of the year, 
blows off the shore all around the Bay, it consequently is accumu- 
lated im mass and accelerated in ve ocity, (whilst aL nf out to 
sea) midway between the extreme points of the Bay. In that 
position Edam being placed, must receive during the night an 

* I mention here, for the Doct formation, ! | 
miles = the ene, Nottie anno inno ee tek Ben Re hace 
altogether coral and are no exposed coral any where nearer to that shore, 
orat most, none of any extent worthy of mention. 
work in muddy water. It is therefore likely that all these islands were found as 
reefs, whilst the plains of Batavin &c. were stil] covered by the sea, when of 
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accumulation of the exhalations conveyed by the, wind amongst 
its jungle, to an amount which will be sufficient to produce fatal 
effects to people breathing air so loaded with deleterious particles, 
the land wind again comes off to it. As to the distances to which 
such exahalations may be carried, that may be expected to be as 
far as the land winds extend. The rank stenchy efuvium from 
Sere en ernment tues ot N Mantes, ndeaee 
occurring in the night, uite recognizable at more than fifty miles 
Sa oe ene a 'So likewise the plesant sent as of new 
¥, Which generall roceeds from arid lands, is perceivab! at 
rest distances fom’ their shores or insta 


Coast of Africa—the west coast of Australia (South of the N. W. 


g 


cape of New Holland) and off the eastern-coast of Arabia—whence 
the poetic phrase 
“ The spicy gales of Araby the blest.” 


Onrust and ga al isles lie at no more thah about one and 
two-thirds of a mile distant from the bay-shore, Purmerende 
close outside of them. The former have no exposed coral on the 
Se ere nad the land wind. And Mr Wade Sheilds 
quoted by Dr Little, observed this, “during the day time (whilst of 
course the sea breeze was coming on to these isles, over the exposed 
coral) there did not appear to be any danger of miasmata.” He 
also indeed, says, that “during the night the sick were easily 
secured, by closing certain apertures in their apartments” but 
ope that such closures did no more than stop the thorough drafts 
of the land wind, without materially preventing it from being 
breathed by the patients and residents. Probably a much more 
effectual preventive of fever at Onrust, than the removal of all the 
coral in its neighbourhood, would be the suspension of a thick 
woollen curtain along the entire side of the habitations to which 
the land wind comes and the flanks at both ends along which 
it passes, the windows and doors of the farther side shut, and those 
protected by the curtain oj for the admission of the filtered 
air. That curtain should be stretched up from the ground to 
above the eaves of the houses, just before the land wind comes off, 
— ‘hat 1s over in the morning, the lower ed maner 3 
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shore of it, as that of the ships anchored off Onrust at the side 
facing Java, where only ships do or can anchor at that or Kuy- 
ers isle—and there are reasons for | ing that the shore of 
the bay, abreast of her station, is somewhat less productive of 
miasmatic exhalations than that nearer Onrust on the one side, 

It is very rarely that any vessels lie anywhere nearly mid- 
way between Onrust and Batavia roads, but i respect to the latter, 
it is believed, and as I think justly so, that vessels anchored 
considerably to the eastward of the river's mouth, during the 
easterly monsoon, or to the westward during the other, are the 
least liable to have their crews attacked by the fever. These positions 
are however inconvenient for business, the cargo boats not bein; 
able always to get alongside of them with the land wind, aad 
when they do not their services are lost for the day. 

Middleburg and Amsterdam isles, especially the former, are 
very probably healthier than any of those which lie more exposed 
to the land wind blowing out of the bay. The picnic parties to 
these isles, of which Captain Brodie makes mention, did most 
likely pass out through the river, early in the morning, before 
the beat had elevated the exhalations therefrom, as otherwise 
they would not have reached the islands with the land wind. If 
they did, then some of the persons being attacked by the fever, 
was no more than might have been ted. 

During the westerly monsoon, the land wind but seldom reaches 
to the outer islands in the bay, and'therefore I do not suppose 
that there is then any danger to the crews of vessels anchored 
close to any of them.—I have in the latter part of December, lain 
ht days under the lee of Hoorn—none of the crew were taken 
‘It there. and some who were sick when I left the roads, became 

The N. I. Government has been, during several years, = oy- 
ing men in lighters during the fair season (which is ther 
also the most unhealthy afloat) in bringing coral from the isles, 
for the construction of the jetties.—These go off with the land wind, 
sleep at the isles, load the coral in the forenoon, and return with 
the sea breeze, but they are not more subject to fever than the 
crews of the fishing boats which go out to sea, and come back 
into the rivers at the same time. 

Before the construction of these jetties was commenced, sharp- 
built boats, going off to the shipping late in the afternoon, when 
it is then in general nearly low water, had to be dragged by 
their crews a considerable distance through the mud outside the 
river's mouth before they could float over it. On these occasions, 
breathing through the nose was scarcely practicable, bécause of 
the pungent stench arising from the stirred up mud, although it 
was covered with a foot or s0 of the sea-water, and the sea breeze 
still blowing. Is it reasonable to suppose that the exhalations 
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arising or issuing from a few specks of coral, situated some miles 
distant from the shipping, can, even if actually existent, have any 
evil effects on the crews of the vessels at all worthy of | 
mentioned at the same time with those which certainly must be 

from an extensive shore belt of marsh composed of 
such a material? As for the mud at Sourabaya, and in front of 
Malacca, Dr Little hasbeen mis-informed on the point—it not 
emitting any such at these places, nor any noisome stench at all, 
worth notice. 

In the time of the British Government in Java, I was in the 
month of July refitting in the roads the brig which I commanded 
in its service, when one night about 1] P. m. despatches for 
Minto were sent on board the Secretary's office, with direo 
tions to sail as soon as possible. On Seine argo ‘h, the 
first officer reported short of water, the lintely 
sent to the river for a supply with the ‘Gaskin ‘an Indo. Bilon, 
2 nigra one and four Be lascars as crew. They 
returned at 2 a. M. when we weighed and sailed. That day, 
between 9 a. M. and 3 Pp. Mm. every one of that crew was laid down 
by the fever. From Minto* I proce the day after my arrival 
thereat to Palembang with a. bendint of native Indian troops, 
and remained there some time, heuietene attended by an 
Surgeon, notwithstanding which two of the enpalees died “eat 
and at my return to fatavia the two others, and one of the 
Portuguese, had to be sent to the hospital there. The other and the 
Gunner, though convalescent, were scarcely recovered within six 
months afterwards, although the brig had not again returned to 
Batavia but been at sea and in the eastern ports of Java, Madura, &e. 

That the fever is not always contemporancously severe in the 
town and amongst the shipping in the roads, is precisely what 
should be expected by any attentive observer of the winds and 
weather, under the presumption that solely in the const belt of 
land around the bay its cause is orig ginated or proceeds from in 
both situations. W. tia iductuide se sauna than off and 
—— vec gee ‘and the weather cloudy, the exhalations of that belt are 

remen stce ee ee Oe Se Cone ee ee 

houses e town, 80 not affecting, because not 

shore to the shipping, but wie tie laced clas art tae 
prevailing winds, and accompanied, as these, ly are, with 
clear weather in the heat of the day, the exhalations of the coast 
and. the day _ carried inlan over the tops of the houses, 
an in higher regions o atmosphere, but when 
rs niet aud, commences, i clas aoa ese exhalations 

m ascen to any considerable condenses and conveys 
sas shipping. ge ay 

reference to the crew of the Arab, mentioned by W. C. 


* Mintow or Muntok, aa the name is sometimes written, 
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Leisk as having been infected at Edam, Dr Little justly 
supposes that they had imbibed the poison previously in the 
Roads. He thinks only in part, but I opine nearly if not quite 
altogether there, and that the work and exposure at Edam rendered 
it at once violently active, assisted v ibly by the miasmata, 
which having as above noticed ese Wohaed in the jungle by the 
land wind of the previous night, was being discharged thereupon 
by the sea breeze.* 

When I first became acquainted with Batavia, the town was 
inhabited by i: Beech Domed amigeatnly In the construction 
of the houses, I did not perceive any obvious causes for the 
occupiers being subject to fever—except the impossibility of obtain- 
ing 1 Coste drainage without incurring enormous expence, the 
town being seated on a level very little above that of the sea, and 
the tides being insufficient for giving motion to the water in the 
canals or drains. Against these same canals however, which were 
ci gaaa cut between every two lines of houses, much has been 

aid and written by superficial observers, in ignorance of the fact 
that these were the drains of the city, and whilst it remained 
closely snhabited were the best that could have been devised.t+ Nor 
was it until recent times, when the means were no longer to be 
had for keeping these open, deep and clean, that they became 
those stagnant receptacles of mud and filth which they were when 
the British took Java from the French. Marshal Dendels had 
however done much in the way of improvement, with the very 
limited means which were at his disposal, and which only a man 
possesed of uncommon courage, energy and wisdom, would have 
ventured to employ in his circumstances. As for habits, the 
most pernicious that I noticed among the Dutch in the town, 
hat of sitting or walking on the stoops, or pavements of 
their houses, in the cool of the evening, and until considerably late 
in the night, all the while exposed, of course, to the miasmata 
which was rising and floating around them, reinforced from the 
filons of stagnant water on the bottoms of the gutters, which run 
in front of the pavements. 

I was honored with the friendship and intimacy of the late Sir 
T. S, Raffles, from the time of our first acquaintance up to that 
of his death, and seg no man now living entertains higher 

u 


: 


res for his at? be t I know that he came to Java imbued 
with the not very justifiable prejudices of many Engl's‘imen towards 
the Dutch, and certain circumstances which occurred both during 


® There is however one reason for pr ing that beda of ‘coral, in shallow 
whiter, may,at some places enhance effects of Malaria brought thereto from 
elewhere, but this reason being observeable at the Cocos, Dr Little has, I suppose 
received, or may receive, information of it from Mr Leisk. | 
running vic peace | the q perebacge dg hte ee Lani in sy 
f ot ti to the ¢nast cont quite | o the an ’ 

i ola Ly pot likely to be Fe ster ro Dhoni fod 
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and subsequent to his Government of Java, and for which he was 
indisposed to make due allowances, tended to transmute these into 
feelings approximating to personal enmity. [say thus much of'ade- 
AY friend, and generally an excellent well meaning man, with the 
less reluctance because of paving to acknowledge myself as being, 
I hope, but am not certain that I may say been, even much more 
subjected to the same failing. But if he, a man of talent and 
scholastic education, could be led into it, how much more likely 
was a lad coming with a generally unimproved mind, from a 
remote and solitary nook to take his opinions of foreigners from the 
conversation and sentiments of English sailors of day and 
generation! Had Sir Stamford however been an experienced 
navigator of the Archipelago, he would doubtless have acknow- 
ledged that with all its die vantages, Batavia is on the whole, the 
most eligible port which the region affords for communication 
with the commerce of the world, and as such, for having the seat 
of the European government near to it, As a port, in respect to 
having smoother water for lading, unlading, and repairing, and 
nearer vicinage tothe Straits of Sunda, Bantam is somewhat supe- 
rior, but its air is worse than that of Batavia, Very lately a Dutch 
ship of about five hundred tons which had laded there, and re- 
mained altogether only six weeks, came to the Cocos with the 
master and three others only able to go aloft. Of course on 
her making signals of distress, people proceeded from the Set. 
tlement, and brought her into the harbor. 

In the history of early European intercourse with the east, as 
with the west, there is very little to be found, besides courage and 
enterprise, which any of the nations principally concerned can 
justly cite, as warranting them to employ reproachful language to 
any of the others. Generally speaking, all were as wicked as their 
power and policy enabled and led them to be. Nor is it fair to 
attribute to national character, the doings of volunteer and self- 
equipped invaders of a weak people, or those of mercantile mono- 
polists, and their agents, acting beyond the effective control of their 
national Pda ms But now, suppose a Dutchmen, writing the 
history of the West Indies, to have used the following language :— 
“The mines of America when they were first discovered, did not 
“more pice ps allure the Spartiards, or urged them to sacrifice, 
“more relentlessly, the lives of the unresisting natives to their 
“burning thiret for gold—than did the possession of the § 
“Tslands lead the English nation, foremost in the track of wealth, 
“ through danger, injustice, and oppression. Besides the destruction 
“ of thousands of their own countrymen by the hurricanes, and the 
* yellow fever, they dragged the unfortunate natives of Africa, to toil 
“in slavery, and whip &c. tortures, until death released these 
“ victims of their infernal avarice. Nay,not content with prosecuting 
“the horrible slave trade, merely on individual profit or loss ac- 
“count, they actually stimulated it by the payment of bounties 
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“from the national treasury, and made use of the grand victories 
“t gained by their great General Marlborough to obtain the monopoly 
“of supplying those very Spaniards, whose cruelties they were 
“not among the least loud in denouncing, with Africans to be 
“their slaves. I mean that most infamous contract, commonly 
« known by the name of the Assunto” &e. &c, What could English- 
men honestly and reasonably reply thereto? Why surely nothing 
better than this. ele arigpal pti aay amongst us all— 
“our eyes have been opened, and we have seen the folly and 
pape he edness of our ancestors in the true light, and we have, as 
“ far as our means and knowledge has enabled us to do, made com- 
« pensation so far aa our power extends, Let all Christian nations 
“now go and do likewise.” Had Doctor Little contented himself 
with Seg. gas" “Rafiles's Hees of Sheard only kes — of the 
paragraph as had a bearing on theory, namely that endi 
with the word “history,” he would have rd ana th eabla ef 
making the foregoing digression. Further I a rehend that the 
history of West Indian and nineteorerel West African Epidemics, 
may take up the gauntlet which he has thrown down on Edam 
Island, after having thrown its fellow down on the Isle of Blakan 
Mati ;—vide the last paragraph of page 577." 

With several of the places described by the Doctor's correspon- 
dents I ampersonally acquainted, and at none of them should find 
any difficulty in assigning more probable causes for the fevers 
thereat occurrent, than the existence of coral reefé in the vicinity, 
or oyster beds either. Indeed I should as readily believe that 
shoals of live fish swimming about at these places, emit pestiferous 
effluvia, as that livecoral does eo, and as for etend 3 why the 
Doctor must analyse their bodics before he can be justified in 
assuming that these emit any effluvia more noxious than that 

ine from dead fish similarly exposed, only during an hour 
or two a day out of the water. Fishin ing villages are seldom quite 
free from such effluvia, yet even in intertropical regions, 
these are rarely if ever found to be more unhealthy than their 
neighbours whose inhabitants are otherwise employed. 
Milli or Delli stands not “on the South” side of Timor 
Island—but on the W. N. Wn. at near the middle of that side. 
Having seen the coast of Spitzbergen, I must dissent from Mr 
Earl's dictum that “ the coast of Timor is, beyond the limits of the 
“ European settlements, the most inhospitable in appearance of 
“any in the world.” There are towns or villag » inhabited 
altogether or chiefly by natives to the Eastward those limits. 
I have landed at one, to which, havingseen it from the mast-head of 
the whaler in the offing, we proceeded with two boats, got some 
al canes oes to are employe oY Pisay have te chew him that’ a telescope pe 
ia needful to be emplored In the search. 
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it, fowls and vegetables. The people, all natives, appeared healthy 
clei hearty and cheerful. To the westward of De li there are 
several villages, also situated on the coast, from which the whalers 
in like manner obtained refreshments, and at times lay in the 
roadsteads a week. or two in the 8.E. monsoon, without experien- 
cing any attacks of fever, for instance at Occuse, Sutarana and 
Batoo y- Neither Dr Little nor Mr Earl are entitléd to 
assume that coral grows with the rapidity that Jonah’s gourd did, 
—up every night, to be killed and decomposed every day. 

But here r must close these rather too hurriedly written obser- 
vations. I do so however with the intention that if my life and 
health be continued, and the editor of the Journal be willing to 
admit any more of mine, I shall resume the discussion and folloy 
it up—from Singapore to the Sulus, Labuan and the Arus ke, 
wherever else Dr. Little may have cited the witnesses “ for the 
prosecution”—yea even, and nothing loth either, into the Pacific 
on the behalf of my ap pore : tors. Poor architects! no 
gold or silver have they, wherewith to fee advocates, But having 
gratuitously constructed for me “ whose path is o'er the mountain 
wave, a home upon the deep” it has become my duty to defend 
them from being convicted of so serious a criminal charge as that 
of “ most feloniously, insidiously, treacherously, at (of course) the 
a an &c. and of malice aforethought &c., mortally poisoning 
the lords of the creation—after having seduced these with the 
view of Islands so pleasant to behold and so conveniently 
placed “amidst the melancholy main,” to advance within the 
ephere of their baneful Hydra-pythonic powers and influences.” 
I trust however that the Doctor will not go on to charge them 
with being the veritable Syrens of whose doings the men of other 
days have indited wondrous tales for our edification, and as having 
since the time of St. Cecilia changed their system of hostile tactics 
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THE PIRACY AND SLAVE TRADE OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO." 


1837. In March this year the steamer Diana was sent to the 
Straits by the Indian Government, and placed under the command 
of Captain Congalton who had for many years commanded the 
Zephyr and other Government Schooners in the Straits, and had 
been of much service while co-operating with the Wolf, Andro- 
mache &c., in their operations against the pirates, from his activity 
and great local experience. A native of the island of Siantan 
appeared at the Police Office, Singapore, on the 19th March, and 
stated that about two months previously a descent had been made 
chi that island by seven large and seven small Lanun prahus, 
who had seized himself and his family and carried them off, besides 
committing other outrages. After being about a month and a half 
in the hands of the pirates, during which they visited several 
islands, plundering and making captives, this man succeeded in 
making bis escape while the prahus wee near Pulo Tingie, 
where he concealed himself until he saw the pirates sct sail in the 
direction of Pahang. He then obtained a boat in which he crossed 
to the neighbouring coast of Johore, and from thence found his 
way to Singapore. The larger prahus were manned with from 
70 to 80 men each, and mounted one large and one small swivel. 
The truth of this man’s story as to the presence of these pirates was 
confirmed by the commander of the brig Corsair, which arrived 
about the same time from Pahang, and who reported that the 
Lanuns, accompanied by Dyaks, were in considerable force about 
the rivers and ports of the East coast, blockading the rivers and 
murdering the Shirai who ventured outside, numbers havin 
been decapitated by the Dyaks. The Rajah of Pahang 
the force to consist of 20 prahus altogether, and that the Dyaks 
had taken eleven fishermen’s boats and killed about 40 persons. 
H. M. 8. Wolf, accompanied by two gun-boats immediatel 

roceeded to the East Coast to look for these pirates, and the H. 

. steamer Diana afterwards joined them, but although they went 
up as far as Tringanu, they did not meet with the pirates. They found 
abundant traces of their presence a short time previously, and were 
informed that 98 fishermen in all had been killed or carried away 
by these pirates from the coasts of Pahang, Tringanu and Kalantan. 

hile on her return to en hs the Diana observed a Cochin 
Chinese tope on shore in a little bay on the mainland of Johore, 
opposite Pulo Tingie, and stood in to examine her when three 
prahus — her and pulled away to the southward. Being 
pursued by the steamer’s boats, the pirates forsook their prahus 
and fled into the jungle with all their arms. The prahus were 
destroyed. Five Gochin hin Chinese then came off from the tope to 
the steamer, one of them being in a wounded condition, and stated 

* Continoed from p. 410 
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that, two days before, the tope had been captured by the pirates, 
two of the crew slain, and other two carried away who it was 
supposed were murdered. The tope was got off and towed into 
Singapore harbour. The Wolf afterwards succeeded in capturing 
14 pirates on Prlo ring ite who were identified by the Cochin 
Chinese as being part of those who had attacked and taken their 
tope. Clothes and other property of the Cochin Chinese 
were also found in their possession. Eleven of these pirates 
succeeded in freeing themselves of their irons and jumped overboard 
while the Wolf wus lying in Singapore roads. Five were recap- 
tured, the others made their escape. These five men having 
been taken to Calcutta were tried before the Acwuely Court 

, two were convicted and sentenced to death, and being brought 
ta my : eo the wor were Sega 7 The other pave ea 
eaped from deficiency of evidence. In the beginning of April a 
Siam junk on her =o Chantibun to facaere wth a 
ae of salt, was attacked by a fleet of 9 prahus, a little to the 
southward of Pulo Aor, seven of the boats being of a lauge 
a 





size having about 30 men each, and the two others smaller 

about 10 men each. The commenced in the morni 

little after sun-rise, the junk being becalmed, and continued until s 
late hour in the afternoon, The junk was armed with two six- 
pounders and five smaller pieces, and contrived to keep the pirates 
at bay until a breeze sprung up when she got away from them. 
The hull of the junk was pierced jn every direction by the shot of 
the pirates and her sails and rigging much injured, but she had 
only one man slightly wounded by a splinter. On discharging her 
cargo it was found a considerable quantity of the salt had b 
des * by water coming in through one of the shot holes. The 
brig Ternate on her way to Singapore was chased by two large 
pirate prahus on the 19th June near Point Romania, They used 
every effort to get up with the vessel but a strong sciall exe 
ing on enabled the Ternate to drop them. The boats were of 
great length, low in the water, with enormous sails, and having 
each a burricade in the bow with a large gun. Twenty-seven 
Malays of Kedah, men, women and children, were in July sent 
from Rhio to Singapore, having been found at Linga by the 
Dutch Commissioner. These people had been sepeaned be pirates 
while on their way from Kedah to Pinang, and after being taken 
to various places had at last been sold to parties in Linga. In 
July a letter was received by the Straits Authorities from the 
Praklang or Prime Minister of Siam on the subject of piracy, and 
requesting their assistance in extirpating the pirates from the face 
of the earth. It appears that serious ravages had been committed 
i the native craft of Siam trading along the coast from 
Bangkok to Chantibun, many having been cut off with valuable 
cargoes on board. The Siamese war-boats were sent out against the 
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where but with little eu and the Siamese government therefore 
deemed it expedient to cal in some more effectual assistance. In 
the end of July three Borneo ee vessels on their way to 
Singapore were attacked near Pulo Tingie by four pirate es Sr 
supposed from their description to be Lanuns. One of the eo 
boats was taken and immediately burned. The other two made 
their escape. A trading boat on its way from Singa to 
Malacca was attacked near Batu Pahat by a piratical prahu, which 
commenced firing into her, and drove her on shore when the crew 
immediately fled into the jungle. The pirates plundered the boat 
and then tore off several of her planks so as to render her unservice- 
able, The crew ultimately succeeded in reaching Singapore. 
ee one of this ean cone iderable — were made 
y the Dutch Government for he repression of piracy, espe- 
Cally in the parts near Singapore. The garr Lg i 
augmented, in order that there might always be a part of it available 
for service in the boats cruizing against the pirates. A figs 
the royal navy the Castor, three sc ooners, and a gun-boat, besides 
the belonging to the residency, and the boats of the 
Sultan of soe and the Rajah of Rhio composed the flotilla 
stationed at Rhio. The Resident of Rhio this year succeeded in 
releasing 200 Javanese who had been axe by a and sold 
into slavery. Active operations were also carried on against th: 
pirates in the a ae Timor where si | still swarmed with 
unabated audacity. The steamer of the Dutch royal navy William 
I having been wrecked on the Lucipara shoal, a boat was sent away 
to seek for assistance ot Timor, or even Java if necessary. The 


crew consisted of a lieutenant of infantry, two Eu petty officers 
a European sailor and four native rowers. Aftera dangerous vovne 
ecross the sea of Banda, the boat was attacked on the 11th May 


1837, near the island of Wetter, by several Lanun pirate prahus who 
captured it. They plundered the unfortunate crew of everything, 
even of their clothes. They were placed in a small prahu, chied 1, 
without anything to shelter them from the elements, and only 
supplied with a scanty portion of maize 80 spoiled that it was scarcely 
eatable, At last a bargain was made by which they were to be 
allowed their liberty on giving the pirates one thousand dollars, 
some balls of opium, a certain quantity of cloth and other articles. 
After this agreement had been made two other prahus arrived, the 
chiefs of which insisted that the prisoners should be pers death 
immediately, or at all events carried to Manila and sold there, 
Ultimately the prospect of a large ransom decided them to abide 
by their first compact, and the lieutenant and the European sailor 
were be on shore at the entrance of the bay of Bima, in order to 
seek for the ransom, which was to be brought within three days to 
a ce reed upon. The others were retained av hostages 
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and of the Sultan of that island, the required ransom was collected 
and the rest of the crew rescued from their miserable captivity on 
pia ne wy: In October hgeeecnany e caengsc Maria acs 

en aptain Gregory, was capture Lanun pirates at Am- 
panan on ees of ek The it was afterwards taken 
to various places on the coast of Borneo and offered forsale. The 
same peace to the number of 800 in 30 prahus were seén at the 
Tambilan islands off the west coast of Borneo, and from thence sailed 
for Mindanao, according to the information received by the corvette 
Castor and schooner Argo which had been sent in pursuit of them. 
When the French vessels the Astrolabe and Zelee arrived at Sulo, 
on their voyage of discovery, the natives were much alarmed 
thinking that they were Dutch vessels come to make reprisals for 
the capture of the Maria Frederika then at anchor in the port, and 
prepared to make a vigorous resistance. 

1838, A small boat containing four Chinese on their way from 
Rhio to Singapore, was set upon by eight Malays in a sampan, who 
murdered three of the Chinese mad left the fourth apparently dead. 
He contrived to paddle his boat to the beach where he remained 
for three days suffering dreadfully from his wounds and subsisting 
on the leaves of trees. He was at last picked up by a sampan 
pukat and brought to Singapore, 

On the 18th May the H. C. steamer Diana, Captain Congalton, 
had an encounter with a squadron of six Lanun pirate prabus, 
the yes of which are thus related in a local paper :— 

“On the morning of the 18th instant, between 8 and 9 o'clock, 
six large Illanoon prahus were observed from on board of the Wolf 
making for Tringanu roadstead, in which she was then lying 
—but on nearing her, they bore up, and stood out towards a 
large Chinese junk in the offing. The operations of the prahus, 
as they closed on the Chinaman, were visible from the mast-heas 
of the Wolf, and they were seen to commence the attack with a 
desperate fire, which was vigorously answered from the Junk. 
The sloop of war had immediately got under weigh, but had to 
work to windward, while her own armed boats, as well the gun- 
boats in company, were unfortunately absent, having been des- 
patched the preceding day to the Redang Islands, in search of some 

llanoons who had lately killed and wounded some people from 
Tringanu. About mid-day however the Steamer was descried to 
the northward, and Captain Stanley with great promptitude dis- 
patched his gig and sabe tent with two officers, some seamen and 
marines well-armed, to the Diana, with orders for her to proceed 
in the direction of the junk. It was not until about half-past 4 that 
the Steamer, with the party from the Wolf, came up with the pi- 
rates, who were then drawn up in line astern of the junk, and fired 
upon the Diana as she approached. But they had now a differ- 
ent sort of enemy to deal with, and the Steamer, stopping her pad- 
dies as she came opposite cach prahu, and being able to get ber 
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guns to bear with terrible effect, poured ina destructive fire, stretch- 
ing the pirates in masses on their decks, The head-most and largest 
prahu, however, maintained a fierce resistance, protracting the 
contest until half- six, when she was boarded in a half 
sinking state, which afterwards rendered it necessary to cut her 
adrift from the Diana. The other five, favoured with a breeze, 
hoisted sail, and edged away to the southward, with the Steamer 
in chase and closing upon them, when darkness coming on 
enabled them to effect their escape, in which they were further 
assisted by the tempestuous weather which succeeded. But it is 
believed, from the shattered and disabled state to which they were 
reduced by the severity of the Diana’s fire, that they would be un- 
der the necessity of abandoning several of their vessels, and embar- 
king their diminished numbers in one or two of the least roughly 
andied. It was observed that in the pursuit scarce any of the 
prahus could master more than two or three paddles a side. The 
prisoners we understand acknowledge to 360 men being on board 
of the six prahus—of whom 90 were Killed, 150 wounded, 30 being 
prisoners on board of the Diana, eight of whom are desparately 
~Ehepsspely  eckooel th 
y openly acknowledge that they are pirates, commissioned 
by the sh 0% of Sale and plunder on his account, and 
confess to having taken, during the three months they were out, 
three Malay boats laden with rice ; one Chinese, a Siamese, and 
three or four Malays were found on board of the pralhu which was 
ke ptures made on the Coast, and each of them decorated 
with s rattan twisted collar to make them fast at night.” 

The steamer on this cruize also captured a Malay pirate prahu 
between Sangora and Kalantan, on board of which were found 
several persons who had been seized by the pirates along the coast. 
Two pirates belonging to this rened rene Drovers Otel | before the 
Recorder at a special Criminal Session on the 7th June at Singapore, 
and having been convicted on the evidence of some Siamese whose 
boat they taken and plundered, they were sentenced to death 
which was carried into effect on the 11th. 

Eighteen of the Lanun pirates captured by the Diana, were 
tried at the same session on a charge of piracy near the Sam- 
bas river on the 25th April ;—other four were in the Hospital too 
severely wounded to allow of their being arraigned. The witnesses 
— them consisted of persons whom they had captured and 
who were found on board the prahu when taken. We shall give 
a short abstract of the evidence. Sabat the first witness called, 
swore that he resided at Pontianak on the west coast of Borneo. 
About a month previously he and eight others, being on a voyage 
from Pulo Laut in a boat laden with cocoanuts, oil, sago &c., were 
captured off Tanjong Datu by six large prahus well manned and 
armed, He and three of his companions were put below in one of 
the prahus, bound hand and foot, and had collars fastened round 
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their necks. He was told that the other five persons taken alongst 
with him being Hajis were released by the pirates and set on shore 
at Pulo Serhassan. The Ps touched at several places on the 
east coast of the Malay Peninsula near Kalantan and Tringanu. 
The pirates at last attacked a Chinese junk which resisted, and 
while engaged with her the steamer came up on which the pirate 
prahus endeavoured to get away. The steamer pursued and fired 
npon them, and the prahu in which the witness was confined was 

ken by the steamer but was so much injured that she went down 
after the people had been removed from her. The next witness, 
Francisco Thomas, a Christian, deposed that he was a native of the 
island of Luzon, and belonged to cb near Manila—saw the boat 
captured es ee i been on board this pirate fleet 
for several months before the pane was captured and was compelled 
to work at the oar, bem ten if he refused to doso. His 
father, two brothers and 4 imself were taken by the pirates while 
fishing, the father being shot by the pirates when they took them. 
The next witness, a Chinese, resided at Patani on the east coast 
of the Peninsula and had been captured by the pirates. The 
next witness Augustino the brother of Francisco, confirmed the 
evidence of the previous witnesses, Captain Congalton then 


described apron Sn oer the details of which we have already 
given, and stated that the prahus were quite different from oy 
ora hey mounted each one long gun in the bow with swivels 
along the sides, and the men were armed with muskets, spears and 
other weapons. The eae captured by him was 56 feet long and 15 
feet beam. Five of the prahus favored by night coming on got away 
but they had many men killed, as they suffered more from th fire of 
the steamer than the prahu taken. They were baling out apparently 
nothing but blood when they bore away and shewed scarce a man at 
the oars. The ——. the prisoners were found guilty but rae 
was postponed until the court could make enquiry os to th 

circumstances under which the fleet had spin ane In his 
charge to the Grand Jury the Recorder, Sir W. Norris, with 
reference to this point observed “ piracy, as such, cannot be 
committed by a nation; and should it appea that these men acted 
under the authority, express or implied, of their Sultan or Rajah, 
I need scarcely say the case would be beyond the jurisdiction and 
powers of a Court. of Justice. An evil so serious and extensive 
could sagt Blase onthe fst of arms or the security of solemn 
treaties, the infraction of which might furnish justifiable ground of 
war,” 









On 
pirates wore brought up to receive sentence Oe bed been toe 
: 23h node Dgioagnee stated that enquiries had been institu- 
ee ced an Oe Te ealad te whcas aasicey. tbe 
1, or eee Mir asd under Gas anette wel extecrlay, 


the Srd December following seventeen of the convicted 
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direct or implied, of any Rajah to whom they owed allegiancé. 
(ie ponte gpl tween ghar 
n their depredations by, or received sup om any | 
prince or state, in which case the latins would have been held 
responsible for their acts. It rg in roe therefore to pass 
sentence, but in consideration of their long imprisonment since 
conviction and the anxiety they must have experienced as to their 
pote fate, the Court Fae not exact the full penalty of the 
w. Thirteen were then sentenced to be transported to Bombay 
for life—the other four who were very young, to be transported to 
the same place for seven years. 

In June this year the Mercantile eam at Singapore 
presented Capt. Stanley of the Wolf with a sword of the value of 
one hundred guineas, in acknowledgment of his highly meritorious 
services in the suppression of piracy while in command of the 
Wolf on the Straits Station. The thanks of the Chamber of Com- 
merce were at same time voted to Capt. Stanley, his officers and crew 
for their exertions in the suppression of piracy, by which so much 
had been effected to secure the native commerce of the port from 
the de tions to which it was formely exposed, and lastly, 
Capt. cons heey his officers were entertained at a public dinner 
by the merchants of Singapore. It must have been from inad- 
vertence that no public testimony ,was given by the Mercantile 
body of Singapore of their appreciation of the services of Capt. 
Congalton of the Diana, since we believe they were always most 
warmly acknowledged both by the government and by the com- 
munity. 

On the evening of the 26th August the American ship oe 
then trading at a village called Trebongan, about twelve miles 
from the port of Mukie on the West Coast of Sumatra, was vi- 
sited by a party of twenty-four Malays, headed by the jurutulis 
of je under pretence of trading. The second mate request- 
-obsasa sig dig asa acd sea to a practise sometimes 
observed on that coast, which they readily did. They then waited 
until Captain Wilkins, who was indisposed and asleep in his cabin, 
eome on deck about 10 o'clock, when the headman complained of 
the distrust which had been shewn by the second mate, and re- 
aan that their krises a. Fe be given back. Captain Wilkins 

ving 








ing frequently before traded with this man, and confiding in 
his expressior “of frlendship, restored the arms, and they then pro- 
reed weigh some pepper which the Malays had ht off 


for sale. As the second parcel was being weighed the a il 
who was seated by a light eas thin Binsiacld called at “T am 
tabbed,” and at the same moment the 2nd mate who was stoop- 
ing to take up the bags was stabbed in the loins, and an apprentice 
standing near the oe was killed by the same man who had 
murdered Captain Wilkins. The second mate and several of the 
crew jumped overboard while others ran up the rigging, where 


: 
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they were afterwards joined by the second mate and those in the 
water, sha climbed up by means ofropes. Several of the crew 
were also wounded. The Malays then commenced to plunder the 
ship and finding the cook below in irons, he offered to shew them 
where the opium and dollars were if they would spare his life. 

then broke his fetters and set him free, and with his assist- 
ance found four chests of opium and eighteen casks containing 
18,000 spanish dollars, withe which so aac p08 the vessel, the 
cook accom g them. The 2nd made and four sailors imme- 
diately left re hie and proceeded. to the French barque L’Aglae 


which was lying at a port in the vicinity. The c ter and two 
sailors went on shore to join the chi gusts erie 
who were at that time at the village 

Be ee iene cok dantcmanune ot Ge tie an 


endeayored to recover some of the booty which had fallen into ‘he 
hands of the Rajah of Susu, but he was unsuccessful. 

The American frigate Columbine, Commodore Read, being at 
Ceylon when intelligence was received of the piratical attack upon 
the ship Eclipse, immediately proceeded to the scene of the 
outrage and arrived off Kwallah Batu on the 22nd December. 
Having ascertained that one of the principal actors in the affair was 
at Kwallah Batu under the protection of the Rajah, sane Salivary 
of this man and the property in his possession was de 
The Rajah did not deny that the man was in the place, but at- 
tempted to evade the requisition for his surrender, on which the 
Columbine opened a cannonade upon the town for a a of an 
hour, and then left the place and proceeded to Muk There 
were five of the persons concerned in the cuteatie on Boant the 
Eclipse at Mukie with a considerable part of sag ee: 
ed property, but the his inability t to, 
ie aides cnna tale an no redress appearing iFely to he.ob: 
tained, a party of 30 officers and three hundred men were landed 
from the American squadron who in a short time completely des- 

town 
native traders bound to Singapore were about the beginnin 
of October chased by erp pirates in the neighbourhood a 


Tringanu and were repeatedly fired into but succeeded in making 


their esca 
In 1 "1898 the Dutch corvette of war Boreas was sent to the 
ee urhood of Timor to enquire into the circumstances which 
led to the murder of the commander and carpenter of the 
i eppeoed thas teese-peeen hed be rding to theinformation obtained 
t had been the victims of their own 
impradene The rpg aes however chastised the inhabitants of 
gully a ie cb bape mean le ty iA 
of piracy. treaty was year with the 
a Hi ob the nat comet of Sumatva by which bt engage to 
signer pirtor. A treaty was also made with the Sultan of 
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Sumanap on the island of Madura, by which he undertook to 
maintain cruising vessels against the pirates. 

Inthe Moluccas in 1838, the pirates did much mischief, particu- 
larly in the islands of Manipa, the Two Brothers, and on the coast 
of Hito, where it was necessary to send a detachment from the 

ison of Hila to the assistance of the popuinon: A vessel of 
war was also sent to act in concert with the native boats of the 
Sultan of Ternate. In this year an armed expedition was sent to 
the neighbourhood of Bali and Lombok, where several acts of 
violence had been committed, and amongst others two brigs, the 
Twee Gebroeders and the Teksing, had been plundered. 

1839. This year Captain Van Iseghem of the French barque 
L'Aglae was murdered at Muckie on the West Coast of Sumatra 
by the Malays, who alsoseized the vessel for an alleged debt. The 

rench frigate Le Drodogue being in the Indian waters, on hearin 
of this outrage repaired to Muckie, where the Caunandac demanded q 
the ni ag of the maargererts and pa cree pegs Oe been 
disregarded a party of 126 men was landed an e pl i 
laid in ashes. In October and November several aaa tate 
prahus were captured by pirates in the Straits of Malacca and in 
the latter faa the two gun-boats belonging to Malacca seized 
seven armed boats, which it appeared saa teen ca ag St 
ere to their sig ot were bound to Pinang for beche 

e mer, having passes from Sin . 

In 1839, the repression of phary was the subject of anxious 
deliberations and energetic measures on the part of the Dutch 
Government. es ata e an oe Bi gr the pirates who 
infested the neighbourhood of Linga and the eastern coast of 
Sumatra. Fifty-nine persons, sold’into slavery by pirates were 
liberated. Overtures were also made to the English authorities 
for the ‘sth ex of concerting measures for a system of passes for 
native vessels. In the beginning of the year a force consisting 
of three armed vessels was sent to cruise in the latitude of Ma- 
kassar and near the island of Buton. Several persons were this 
ae carried away by pirates for the coasts of Cheribon, Tegal and 
Pekalongan in Java, and five native boats loaded with sug and 
machinery were taken. They were pursued however by two 
eran who forced the pirates to take to flight and abandon 

he captured boats with twenty-seven Javanese prisoners. Ata 

short distance from Tanjong Flesko on the north coast of Celebes, 
the schooner Petronella was attacked and captured by pirates. 
The crew and the passengers, amongst whom were three Euro- 
See were all murdered. On the 28th June, a detachment of 

itch troops near the shore on the east coast of Sumatra were 
attacked by about 200 piratical prahus, but the pirates were 
pir sre he schooner Haai stationed at Sambas (west coast 
of Borneo) inflicted considerable damage on a fleet of thirty Dyak 
prahus which had dared to engage it. The coasts of Pontianak 
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were equally disquieted by the Dyak pirates. At Mumpawa an 
engagement Hone with ‘hare The eeasdail of the place, 
Sherief Mohamat, having learnt that there were nine of their 
prahus at the mouth of the river, each manned by thirty or forty 
pirates, resolved to attack them with only three prahus. They 
fought so closely that they could not make use of any other weapon 
than the klewang esta The commandant had thirty-seven 
men killed; the loss of the Dyaks amounted to forty. It appeared 
that these Dyaks came from Serebas. In this year a treaty was 
concluded wit! the chiefs of Ende in the island of Floris by which 


aged to repress all piracy, and not to permit any inter- 
ies teen their subloste and pirates, whether in thd ie of 
protection, or by assisting them in the sale or exchange of their 


booty. 

1840. After the severe chastisement inflicted by the Adro- 
mache, Wolf &e and especially after the encounter between the 
steamer Diana and the Lanun pirates off Tringanu, cases 
of piracy of any moment became very rare in the vicinity of 
Singapore. We find none recorded this year until in the last 
wok of Mey, when a small junk or 95 Big twelve on 
board and having a cargo of the value of about 1,000 Dollars, left 
Singapore for the island of Hainam, and was attacked off the 
mouth of the river Johore by seven or eight boats manned by 
Malays and Chinese, whom the tope endeavoured to drive off by 
a di e ofsmall arms. The pirates threw wooden spears, one 
of which killed the nakoda of the junk, on which the rest of the 
crew took fright and abandoned all further resistance. The vessel 
was then plundered of every thing it contained, but no further 
violence was offered to the crew who ee tee fo 8 - 

re. On the 29th May a Chinese trader named Tan Gin 
Cneting to Singapore, left that place in a prahu of about 15 tons 
burthen Rar a roan’ of 5 Malays,a Chinese nakoda and ore 
cargo, five Chinese passengers, and a cargo consisting of a 
chest of opium, rice, tobacco and piece goods, bound for Rantow 
in the island of Bancalis on the east coast of Sumatra, where be 
intended to purchase raw sago. Before he left Singapore a Malay 
named Tunku Syed, with whom he was acquainted, eronn to sail 
in company with him, saying he was a relation of the Rajah of Rantow, 
and could be of use to Tan Gim in his trading operations. The 
Chinaman agreed to this and the two boats weeny sailed 
together. On the 2nd June while lying at anchor c Cari- 
mons, close to Pulo Babi, Tanku Syed with six of his crew came 
on board the Chinaman’s boat, and pretending to engage in 
conversation suddenly called out amok, and eoenraanead fale 
the Chinese. Tan Gim instantly sprang overboard 
Pulo Babi which he reached in ety, but it is supposed that all 
the other Chinese, soar a boy, were murdered. After remaining 
for three days on Pulo Babi, Tan Gim was taken on board a 
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passing Malay boat and conveyed to Campar from whence he 
returned to Singapore. Another Chinas =e Ba who arrived from 
eee a few days later reported having met Tunku Syed at the 
mouth of the Campar river in a prahu with about 10 Malays 
on board, and with a chest of opium, rice &e. There was also 
a Chinese boy on board, whom the Malays appeared anxious to 
keep out of view. | 
A Chinese sampan _ having left Singapore on the 9th of 
August for the island of Bintang, with a crew of 16 men, was attack- 
ed on the evening of the 10th by two sampans manned by Malays 
armed with mus rep Sarserwibas. three gans opine 3 
& running fight until midnight when the pukat was taken, two o 
the crew ole killed. The survivors betook themselves to the 
water, were picked up by a Malay fishing boat, and landed at 
Rhio. Information of this outrage having been given to the 
authorities at Singapore, and that the pirates had carried their 
pe towards Pulo Tikong in the Old Straits of Singapore, a gun- 
boat was dispatched in pursuit, and succeeded in taking the 
and the two sampans with six Malays. A portion of the cargo 
of the pukat was found in the hands of a Chinese on the island of 
Singapore, at the back of Bukit Timah, where also some of the 
pirates were captured. The English barque Fairie Queen on her 
Licks, Saper Sydney to Batavia, on the 21st June struck on a reef 
near the Antelope Islands. On the morning of the 22nd the vessel 
yds to be surrounded by Malay pra plage sans oassudletye 
ali the crew, except the Captain and two men, being engaged in 
taking out the pat that 4a atts might be mate to get the 
vessel off, the Malays boarded in immense numbers in spite of 
every opposition, and proceeded to cut the rigging, sails, cables &c. 
in pieces and carry them away in the boats. crew retreated 
to the cabin intending to detend themselves, but the Malays 
being several thousands in number, it was judged better to take 
to the boats and endeavour to fall in with another English vessel 
with which they had been in company on the 20th. They suc- 
ceeded in getting on board the boats with two small kegs of water 
and a raw ham, and after three days pulling fortunately fell in 
with their consort. The barque Mary, South-sea Whaler, Captain 
Blosse, on her passage roe straits of Lombok ea 
wood, the Captain and two with their crews consisting o 
14 men went on shore at North Island. While they were engaged 
in cutting wood, the boats were seized by Lanun pirates whose 
prahus were lying unnoticed under the lea of the island. One of 
the seamen was killed in attempting to swim off to the ship, and 
the Captain and the rest of the crew were taken prisoners by the 
saggy who kept them, until the 10th when they were ransomed 
the ship, with the exception of three men whom the pirat 





sed to give up. Ev exertion was made by the Mary, 
with the assistance of Mr King of Ampanan and several masters 
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of merchants ships lying there, to capture the pirates, but owin 
to light winds they could sot be come a with, a itinde slong 
the coast of Buton some time afterwards the Mary had an engage- 
ment with a fleet of 200 piratical pralus from which she was 
fortunate enough to eseape. It was also reported that these pirates 
had captured three American whalers. 

In the year 1840, the Dutch Government reorganised their 
marine force, abolishing the colonial marine, and placing the 
vessels under the command of officers belonging to the Royal 
Navy. They continued to take active measures against the pirates. 
On the 7th July the schooner Alcinoe had an engagement on the 
coast of Floris with twenty-three pirate prahus. The schooner 
was surrounded on all sides, and the pirates only retreated after 
two of their vessels had been sunk. In this year the island of 
Roma to the north of Timor was devasted by the pirates. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Notices oF Pixanoa.* 
PROCLAMATION, 


These are to certify that agreeable to my orders and instructions 
from the Honorable Governor General and Council of Bengal, I 
have this day taken possession of this Island called Pooloo Pinang 
now named the Prince of Wales Island, and hoisted the British 
Colors in the name of His Majesty the Third and for the 
use of the Honorable English East India Company, this eleventh 
day of Angut, One Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty-six; 
being the Eve of the Prince of Wales’ Birth day. 

In the presence of the underwritten. 
(Signed) FRANCIS LIGHT. 
Extracts from Journal of Captain F. Light. 

Queda. 11th 12th and 13th July 1786. Embarking the people 
and provisions :—l4th at 5 p. m. sailed in company with: the 
Prince Henry and Speedwell Snow. | 

15th. Anchored off a small island on the north side of Pinang 
in 5 fathoms, sent a boat to sound, found no less than 2 fathoms 
close to the shore. 

16th. At noon having a light breeze and flood tide got under 
sail, and run into the harbour, anchored in 13 fathoms within a 
musket-shot of the shore. The Prince Henry anchored close to 
the Speedwell, I ordered to run further to the southward, until she 

t into shoaler water, they anchored about 4 mile from us in 

fathoms soft ground; sent the boats to sound the bay, found good 
anchoring ground close to the eastern shore, and 11 fathoms 
within 2 safes of the beach. 

17th. Disembarked Lieutenant Gray with the marines upon 
point Bonaceer, © sandy point, covered with wood Employed 
clearing the gro 


18th. Landed the Europeans;—the marines and lascars employed 
clearing the wood and pitching their tents. The Data of Qualla 
Moodoo came. He brought a fishing net and desired permission 
to erect a house, which I readily granted ;—a u from Queda 
likewise arrived with Captain China and some Christians of India, 
seri! also brought a net which was very acceptable. 
19h. People employed clearing the woods:—some of the inha- 
following notices of the carly history of the Settlement of Pinang or 
sland | resenting as they do minute 
hi See ot te band creat, p ridkedisin Sond 


: ' af int 
details of . of the settlera, and furnishing foller 
respecting the Seewes ani intentions the Government in founding the 
dcbted for these extracts and the running commentary by which they are accom~ 


panied, ri] be Induced te tinue them to a much later date, and thos put cain 
pene Wap of much curious airy valuable information otherwise inaccessible. ~Ep. 
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bitants of the island, who dwelt at the foot of the hills, paid me a 
visit and offered their service to assist me, I dismissed them with 
@ present. 

20th. Employed clearing and burning the woods, Snow 
arrived from Keddah, on board of which I had shipped paddy and 
attaps; she is commanded by one Loundes. Dug several wells, 
found the water indifferent, but stained with the roots of the 
ery oe which dies red ; permitted the marines and lascars to 
build huts as the tents were not sufficient to contain the half of 


them. 

2ist. This morning had frequent squalls with rain. In the 
afternoon cutting down the trees. 

22nd. Hain for the most part of the day. 7 

23rd. Pleasant day, the people from Queda erected a small 
Bazar near the cantonments, appointed Noqueda Catchee to euper- 
intend the bazar and prevent impositions on either side, ordered 
him a guard of marines. 

24th. A fine day, all hands at work. 

25th. The same, brought ashore the 2 field pieces with their 
carriages. Employed building cantonments as I intend despatching 
the Eliza to Queda:—removed the Company's Treasure into the 
Prince Henry. | | 3 

26th. Fine weather—landed the 12 pounders and tumbrils. 
Lieut. Halcombe not being acquainted with the Malay language 
requested of Captain Glass to go with him. In the afternoon 
the Eliza sailed ;—the people all at work. 

27th. Landed the ab nomaslers and carriages, employed mount- 
ing the guns and clearing the woods. 
» DBth. The Munster Lass, iy sn Bett, arrived from Malacca. 
This vessel was run away with from Masulipatam by some Euro- 
ns, and seized by the Dutch at Malacca at | request of 

tenant Stephenson ; the people all at work. 
20th. Fine weather and fresh southerly winds, every body 
employed, the Munster Lass returned to Malacca. In cutting the 
trees, our axes, hatchets, and hand bolts suffer much, the wood 

ing hard that the tools double like a pi of lead ; 


is BO ex : 
requested of Captain Bett on his return from M to 
some China axes and parangs from Malacca likewise a emit 


30th. A fine day—employed clearing the ground, employed as 
I Angus. This monn 5 
rain, [ employed clearing the sha several prahus arrived 
from Queda with several articles for sale, the bazar increases, 


and we receive a constant supply of fine fish. 
—observing the Europeans to be very idle ordered them to make 
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the i officer of the Siamese arrived, who informed me 


that the: ap wig Poogul and taken above one hundred 
pieces o see that eee ee Sagar, and as 
s0on as the monsoon served they would attack the Burmese. 


3rd. A severe squall, with vedas in thasttbencGe ;— began to line 
off the ground for a fort. 

4th. Squalls with thunder and rain, the people at work when- 
eae robe ae esa 

— inhabitants ev Te & V1S1 
I requested ieiy ansistanbs inating down niarplcnesceled Bone” 
They cut down four but I could not prevail upon them to attempt 
any more, having broke two of their luongs | axes.) Contracted 
with some Malays to er for a stockade at dollars 6 
per hundred 12 fect mo 

6th. The people employed in clearing the ground;—ordered the 
Chinese to dig up the sand and saw the roots of the large trees. 
This proves a dose and laborious work, offered to the Malays a 
a dollar for arey four trees they should cut down. 

7th. A fine day ;—erected a flag staff. The Eliza returned from 
Gaal some chunam, planks, fowls and docks, and 
peadys with several Christian fam families 

8th. Fine weather, the lascars building a store house and the 
Chinese sawing down the trees, the Malays accepted the offer of 1 
dollar for four trees and went to work with great spirit. 

Oth. Fair weather, every body employed. The marines have 
made frequent complaints of the hardship they suffer in 
obliged to work, this at a time when they are xe Suri with fi 
Batta and provisions is a proof of their ignorance and unworthiness 

10th. Fair weather, two boats arrived with officers from the 
Vansittart and Valentine, Honorable Company’s ships ; they brought 
letters from the Government of Madras. The s ips were Keyes in 
sight, | wrote to the Captains, and requested their compan 
for a few hours in the evening, the ships anchored in be the cuter outer 


‘ith. ee: se and Lewin came sshore with several 
passengers, saluted them with nine guns, thought this the most 
favorable Lente} for taking a formal possession of the island, 
at noon assembled all the gentlemen under the flag, who unitedly 
hoisted the flag, &) taking possession of the island in the name of his 
Britannic Majesty, an for the use of the Honorable East India 
rez the Artillery and ships firing a Royal! salute, the marines 

. The Sullivan, Captain Pounce, was barely i in sight, 
hs sent bis letter by another boat and sailed for China, in the even- 
mou Lewin went on board and sailed for China. 

Fine weather, Tonkoo Ia a relation to the king of Queda 
arrived, he staid a few days with me and ‘ly cautioned 
me not to let more than one or two Malays visit meatatime. I 
had from the fist given directions to Noqueda Catchee to allow no 
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Malays to come ashore armed and this has been faithfully complied 
with.—Captain Wall went on board and sailed for China. 

13 Fair weather, a boat from the General Goddard arrived 
with a letter from the Government of Madras. Captain Foxal 
requested if I had no particular service, he might be permitted to 
continue his Be Bee eeoreineny on the return of his boat he 
departed. The Fort William, Captain Simson, came in and anchored 
under Ratt Island and saluted the fort with nine guns, which I 
returned. . a : 

14th. Captain Simson with his passengers ca me ashore—suppli- 
ed him witha bullock as T bad done the other ships, and with fa, 
fruit, and I received the greatest attention from the Captains of 
the ships which came in, and got a supply of such necessaries as 
I wanted. The sight of three large ships, the report of their guns, 
and the number of Europeans coming ashore, serve to raise us 
considerably in the opinion of the Malays. 

15th. The Fort William sailed. Employed cutting down trees, 
and erecting a fort. Having received a letter from the Christians at 
Queda requesting I would provide them a conveyance to the 
island, a8 Captain Loundes had no use for his vessel I eng 
him to go to Queda and bring them. In the afternoon he sailed. 

17th. Arrived the Prince George, Captain Robson, from Que- 
da, he has lost kis main top-mast, and wanted some other repairs, 
Employed the Malays of the island to cut them a top-mast, and lent 
our carpenters to refit his vessel. The people employed in erecting 
the fort, and clearing the ground ; the Eliza taking ballast and water. 

18th. Showers of rain, the Malays telling the trees. Having 
poe the marines and lascars a present on the ceremony of 
isting the flag gave them pieces of gurrahs. 

19th. Most part rain, with fresh gales from N. W. ;—arrived 
some prahus from Queda, 
20th. Frequent showers, and hard squalls from the N. W. the 
sea running very high upon shoals of Qualla Mooda, rebounded 
back into the north bay, and occasioned a surf upon the beach, 
which at high water broke over in some few places, this was 
soaked up by the sand, before it reached six yards,—the ships lay 
perfectly quiet and secure. 


Such is the a of the birth and first few days of the infancy 
of Prince of Wales’ Island as recorded by its founder Captain 
Francis Light. | 

It has hess long and confidently believed that this Captain 
Light, having married the daughter of the king (or Rajah) of 
Quedah, Seternss obtained possession of the island of Pinang as 
his wife's dowry, and that he subsequently sold it to the East India 
Company for a sum of ready money and the appointment of chief 
of the settlement. This story, though widely circulated and fondly 
cherished by the descendants of that gentleman, has unfortunately 
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no ee in truth. The Government — acer oIa sige for 
some years desirous of obtaining possession of a suitable spot for a 
settlement on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and Captain 
Light, among others, was employal to look out for some eligible 
locality. This gentleman was connected with the Keddah trade, 
and resided a good deal at the capital of the Rajah, where he no 
donbt acquired considerable influence. Through him, an offer was 
made to the Supreme Government, of the island of Pinang, to be 
ceded. to the Honorable Company on certain conditions, The 
Supreme Government, then under the presidentship of Sir John 
Macpherson, moved by the representations made to them on the 
subject, decided on forming a settlement on that island. Captain 
Light, who had gone to Calcutta with the offer from the Rajah of 
Keddah, was sent back to that place with instructions to negotiate 
for the cession of the island, which having successfully accomplished, 
he sailed to take possessiun of Pinang as described in the above 

The object of these “notes” is simply to amuse and interest those 
who have become acquainted with this beautiful island in these its 
later days, by a recurrence to the earlier scenes and events in its 
history. So far as may be practicable, the rise and decline of the 
trade of the island will be traced as also the rise and progress of 
the judicial 2 aie which, as it now exists is somewhat unique of 
its kind; but for political matters, and especially for any discussion 
on the “vexata questio” of the relations subsisting between Siam 
and Keddah, the of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
are no proper seciaals: 

The following extract from a letter from the Government of 
India to Captain Light, dated 22nd January 1787, gives a view 
of the objects and intentions of the Government in keeping pos- 
session of the settlement and at the same time is very deserving of 
notice as exhibiting the Government of India of those distint days 
as the advocates of free trade. Here in 1787 are positive orders 
to render the port of Pinang free to all nations and to refrain 
ool Fa taxes of any kind on its commerce. Raffles and 
Crawfurd have, each in their time, been belauded as almost beyond 
their 2 adler advocating freedom of ports in the Straits, he it 
seems before they probably had mastered their A, B, C, 
this policy had been advocated by a Governor General of India. 
Let ‘Bir John Macpherson then have his fairshare of honor in this 
matter, the more especially as it does not appear that these views 
were induced by any arguments or representations coming from the 





Extract of Letter to Captain Light, dated 22nd January, 1787. 


At present our great object in settling Prince of Wales Island 
is to secure a port ST rafveationeut and repair for the King’s, the 
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Company's and the Country ships, and we must leave it to time 
and to your good management to establish it asa port of com- 
merce. If the situation ts favorable, the merchants will find their 
advantages in resorting with their goods to it, and as an inducement 
to them, we desire you will refrain trom levying any kind of duties 
or tax on goods landed or vessels importing at Prince of Wales 
Island, and it is our wish to make the port free to all nations. 
. * * = 


“ We desire to be informed with as much accuracy es possible, 
how far thesettlement will answer the ends proposed, that having this 
information before us, we may be enabled to judge whether it will 
be prudent to continue or withdraw it altogether, and for this 
purpose we request to be achiral Baspalea of the import and 
export goods, with the prices they bear, and of the arrivals and 
departure of vessels, together with the diary directed in your 
general institutions.” = | 

The following letter from Sy ose Light to the address of the 
then Governor-General of India (Lord Cornwallis) dated 18th June 
1787, gives a summary view of the efforts made by himeelf and 
others to have an English settlement formed on the east side of 
the Bay of Bengal. He seems to have been well infected with tha 

reat dread of those times, the danger to arise from the extension of 
Butch influence and power, while he was probably not very 
scrupulous in the means he might have recourse to, for the exten- 
sion of our own influence and power. Had he met with the sup- 
rt he expected in 1785, he might have anticipated by upwards of 
alf a century some of the fame acquired by Sir J. Brooke, by 
becoming a Rajah in his own person. It is a curious fact too, 
that so ie! ago as Warren Hoastin ® time we should have been 
on the point of taking possession of Junk-Ceylon, or as stated in 
Captain Light's letter “ military possession by public subscription.” 
The terms of a subscription for taking possession of a large and 
valuable island belonging to a power with which we were not at 
war, would be of lves a curiosity. 

“ My Lord, 

“T now do myself the-honor to transmit to your Lordship a 
description of the island Salang. I had formerly given an account 
of this island to Mr Stratton, Mr Rumbold, and Mr Hastings, and 
so long ago as the year 1771, I wrote Mr Hastings particularly 
concerning the country of Queda and the utility of Poolo Pinang 
as a commercial port, recommending it as a convenient magazine 
for the Eastern trade. I had thenan idea of a Naval Port being 

on this side of India, and before the commencement 
last war was convinced of the jealously of the Dutch and their 
endeavours to exclude the British entirely from any part of the 
Eastern commerce. Their letters to the kings of Rhio and ee 
ore, forbed these Princes from having anv commerce with the 
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English; I read their letter to the King of Salengore. On my 
return to aoe > the year 1780, I represented these circum- 
stances to Mr Hastings, and to facilitate the obtaining a settlement 
on Salang proposed the doing it by subscription. A plan was formed, 
the subscription made and presented to the Houorable Board, who 
gave it their sanction in a public letter. Before the vessels and 
troops could be made ready, a war with France was certain, 
Government at this time could afford no supplies and the merchants 
were unwilling to trust their property on the eve of a war, thus 
it was for this time neglected. | 

At the conclusion of the war Mr Hastings endeavoured to 
procure some place to the eastward and employed Captain Forrest 
to enter into treaty withany of the Malay Princes. While these 
negociations were ae on in a very languid manner, the Dutch 
had time to blockade the port of Rhio for six months, to suffer a 
seige at Malacca for six months more, and then with the assistance 
of their fleet from Holland to take both Rhio and palsnecee. It 
was at this time I formed the resolution of obtaining this island 
(Pinang) as a barrier to the Dutch encroachments. I had still 

same influence with the Governor of Salang and had he lived 

would have secured a possession of the island. His death, which 
beppeoss in December 1785 altered the certainty of success to a 
dubious point, His widow, the only person of estimation, would 
wilewy. have given ep her power. Her sons and nephews 
beseeched me to take the Government of the island. Could I 
have had assurance of support from Government, I should have 
embraced the offer and secured both these islands. 1 requested they 
would wait two months and if I did not return with troops to 

ovide for themselves. On my arrival at Calcutta I founc Mr 
Macpherson in the chair, who readily accepted the king of Queda’s 
offer, but declined taking Salang as it would have required a greater 
force than could with any degree of convenience have been sent. 
As Government required a naval port with a port of commerce, 
Pinang is more favorable than Salang, its situation caren, safe 
and easy passage to all prahus in all seasons, an advantage | alang 
cannot possess. From May to Decemberstrot S.W.and N.W.¢ 
with a heavy sea render the navigation too difficult and dangerous 
for Malay vessels, neither is the situation of Salang so convenient 
for ships passing to or returning from China. Not only the com- 
manders of the British vessels but foreigners continually complained 
of there being no place of safety east of the Bay of Bengal for 
ships to take shelter in and to refit at, Every one seemed to think 
it a duty incumbent on the English East India Company, they 
enjoying the greatest possessions and the readiest means for effect- 
ing it. 


I have the honor &c., 
| ¢ (Signed) «FRANCIS LIGHT.” 
Prince of Wales Island, 18th June, 1787 
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Early in 1787, Captain Glass of the Bengal Army, was ap- 

inted to the command of the troops in the new settlement of 
Prince of Wales Island and appears to hin é received instructions to 
report to the Governor-General on the general state and peers 
of the acquisition. His first report is dated in April 1787, rom 
which the following extract is made. 

All the early reports on the island concur in describing its thickly 
wooded state and the difficulty experienced in clearing the jungle. 
An amusing story is current among the natives of the place of one 
of the means adopted ny Captain Light to stimulate the exertions 
of the small body of Malays he had succeeded in engaging for 
clearing the jungle. He is said to have loaded one of the guns of the 
vessel attached to him with a bag of a dollars, and fired it into the 
jungle, leaving the Malays to pick them up, which they could not 
well do without at the same time clearing the ground of its under- 
wood and jungle. The clearings commenced at the point where the 
Fort now s, and the first tents were erected on the beach in the 
neighbourhood of the esplanade, the first road made being that 
from the point to the present site of the Court house. It must be 
noted however that the present sea ‘ine from the fort northwards 
is far inland of that of earlier days, and many old inhabitants of the 

it day can recollect a carriage road between the sea and 
ouses now lining the beach. pba rg ted the sea made 
Beg annual encroachments on this side of the island, so much so 
that the Engineers confidently precios that the town and fort would 
in a few years become an island se | from the main island, 
but of late years the encroachment has very much diminished in 
annual extent. Whether this be owing to the embankments and 
piling executed by individuals to save their property or the result 
of natural causes, does not seem to be determined. 


“ My Lord, 
20th April, 1787. 

“As we cannot get the survey of the Harbour &e. finished to 
transmit you by this conveyance, I have finished a sketch of the 
island on a small scale, which will serve to give your Lordship 
come idea of the place, but as it is neither | enough nor taken 
with the accuracy I could wish, for your Lordship to judge of 
the different situations in a military point of view, I shall not 
trouble you with any remarks on that subject at present, Lut con- 
tent myself with communicating a few general observations which 
my local situation bas enabled me to make. 

The island is in length from North to South about 16 miles; 
its medium breadth I take to be 8 miles, so that in all it contains 
128 mene miles—its interior parts mountainous lands; but in 
general low towards the sea side, and so covered with wood, that 
it is impossible for any body of men to penetrate, and what will 
(with attention in "ore that may be entrusted with clearing it) ever 
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remain a security to the settlement against attacks by land. 

The soil is in general light and sandy, but fertile, and every- 
where mixed with a very productive tin ore which may hereafter 
prove an object to the Hon'ble company 3 but till the King of 
Quedah’s claims for the island is settled, I think it would be-impo- 
Bie c ellow it to be worked, as it may make him rise in his de- 
man 

The timber of the island is in general durable, and fit for ship 
building &c. | : | 

As a Marine Port, its insular and central situations, fine, 
defencible, and covered ;—harbour of easy access and recess; in 
all seasons pruvide amply for the shelter of a fleet. 

Its fine Fevate: fertile soil, and contiguity to a plentiful country, 
where provisions may be had until raised on the island, provide for 
the heuith and x an, of the seamen. 

To improve the Harbour accurate draughts of the island and 
surrounding coast are necessary to enable every Commander to 
find the shelter he may want with expedition and safety. 

As the tide rises and falls 9 or 10 feet, Docks might be con- 
structed, but as heaving down Hulks is always a resource attended 
with much less expense and as the building of them here would 
raise a body of workmen ready in case a fleet should arrive in 
want of assistance, I think they claim a eeeaersse 

The expense of clearmg woods in this country is not great or 
difficult, as practised by the natives. They cut down the wood at 
the beginning of the dry season and burn it at the end, what remains 
soor rots, but this mode is attended with one very great inconve- 
nience; viz—burning the good wood with the brambles, for thou 
they may leave the fine trees standing, yet the surrounding brambl 
in burning so affects the bark that they in general die. 

To a this inconvenience and assist the poor farmer, I would 
recommend that the ground be cleared under the direction and at 
the expense of the Company. 

The a ate of which expense I would recommend to be 
subdivided by the acres cleared, and the amount considered as the 
purchase-money, the interest of which should be the annual rent 
to the first settlers for 20 years certain. This would invest the 
territory immediately surrounding the settlement in the Company 
and the first settlers, occasion a quick supply of provisions, and the 
sale of the lands so cleared—at the expiration of 20 years would 
oor reimburse the first expense or 1 & permanent revenue 

t rents. 
pate th the ene sy ache _ relate simply io poorer 
major part of every Community, Grants to opulent Individuals, 
tpdar- sextehation, shi operate to the end proposed, if taxed with 
a necessity of clearing one-tenth of the Grant annually, 

These measures superintended by men of principle, would soon 

render the access to the harbour safe and casy ; procure the repairs 
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a fleet might want, and in a few years the refreshments necessary 
within ourselves. 

To recapitulate, it appears we are become possessed of a harbour, 
fitted by nature for an effective marine port, improvable in the 
shelter, repairs, and refreshments it can give a fleet—zituated 
advantageous!y for commerce—which advantage it is imagined 
may be ised to maximum by putting it under proper regulations 
and by giving protection to the oppressed. For so oppressive are 
the Dutch regulations, that many will claim your protection to be 
freed therefrom.” 

Shorily after the arrival of Captain Glass on the island to 
command the troops, Captain Kyd (afterwards well-known in 
India as General Kyd) of the Bengal Engineers was sent down to 
report finally on the capabilities of the harbour, on the nature and 

roductions of the soil and on the advantages to be derived from 

 setllement generally, His report is drawn up at considerable 
length and contains much interesting matter, from which a few 
extracts have been made, but the following “ morceau” from og 
Glass is of prior date and will be fonnd amusing by exhibiting 
contrast between the present Fort Cornwallis and the pel 
fence alluded to on the same site. It is curious tu find the officer 
commanding, complaining of his men learning to gamble from the 
natives within less thau 12 months from their first landing on an 
uninhabited island. 

“Capt. Kyd is now well advanced in his survey of the harbour, 
and I believe his report will be favorable. But whakevesshecalicn 
a be ileal on, I rarer a 2 yao that while the 

pany keeps possession of the island, the point we at present 
occupy will ever remain the principal trading town, on account of 
its easy access and recess, and as it will be a long time before 
another work can be completed (supposing it to be found neces- 
sary), I have therefore with the advice of Mr Light began 
pay Epes the fort by doubling it with another row of ne Dongs, 
and by orgs, in in the inside, high enough to fire over 
irap t. ! uUnderts cing has also met Wi ui Kyd's 
approbation, and as I am carrying it on with the and 
working parties from the corps, it will not be attended with 
any expence, nor will aT cua one sapere for a few hours in 
the day, I hope, prove prejudicial to good order and discipline ; 
on the contrary, I think it will wean them from the vice of pam: 
ing, which a from the car oe hes the natives begun to shew 

‘among the troops, and as it will add greatly to the safety of 
a¢ place, I trust your Lordship will approve of it.” 


10th June, 1787. 
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Extract from Captain Kyd's Report, on P. W. Island, 
dated lst Sept. 1787. 

“ The island is on all sides plentifully supplied with fresh water, 
which comes from the hills in small rills and is collected into the 
harbour at about a mile from the fort point. This stream 
aagamey Ppt 2 to admit of ships’ long boats, where at low water 
they can fill their casks with the greatest convenience, as the water 
runs the whole way from gigs over a bed co Ss oo 
it is as pure as chrystal, and upon experiment ha n found to 
be very ‘soft and light, as is indeed ail. the water on the island. 
Water is also to be found on all parts of the island by digging a 
few feet deep, but it is in general very unpalatable having a stron 
taste of the roots of the trees which are thickly interwoven hegaak 
the whole surface of the ground, for several feet deep, but were 
brick wells sunk below the roots of the trees there can be no doubt 
that good water would be got from them. 

* * * * * * 

Tt does not appear that there are any ores on the island, only 
that of tin which ia found more or less on every part of the Malay 
Peninsula and in the islands in the Straits of Malacca, alice not 
always in such situations or sufficiently productive to admit of being 
worked with profit. Of the ore produced at Pinang an assay has 
been made and it has been found to be of a pret A Rot quality. 
It was explored here on the northern part of the island on high 
= within a few feet of the surface, bedded ina matrix of white 
elay and gravel, but is a question of | gc doubt whether Govern- 
ment could reap any advantage from the working of the mines, and 
from what I could I should imagine not were they to employ 
their own people to do it. The only probable method of getting 
any advantage by them would be to allow the Malays to work the 
cow feign pepe hek ify, Hh 
stated price, by which a profit could be got by sending it to China, 
but the Malays are so indolent a people that it is to be feared that 
moch would not be got in this way. It is certain that if the Malay 
Princes did not enforce as a tribute, the delivery of a certain quan- 
tity of tin from each of their districts, that little or none would be 
duced, but it must also be observed that the established price the 
pay for it is much beneath its value, and for which they absolutely 
cannot raise it. It would therefore be worth while trying the ex- 
periment whether paying thé Malays more liberally they would 
not be stimulated to industry. Great advantages must not how- 
ever be expected from this article, as the real expense of raising and 
manufacturing it comes to nearly its value. It is singula me 
that although the Malays have time immemorial furnished t 
ges with gs Sey cannot enemies Sona from the oe 
he pr of melting it being only possessed and exercised by 
the Chines who of course make a great profit of it. 
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There is a great plenty of stone upon the island but it is all of 
one kind and seems very unfit for building, being a hard red sparry 
granite which there is no breaking but with gunpowder, and so 
very untractable that no tool will put it into shape but with infinite 
labour, but there is earth on every a of the island fit for making 
bricks, and a kind of white clay which when burnt remains of that 
colour and makes a very hard durable brick. Brick-makers 
are therefore only wanted and as there is such a quantity of fire- 
wood on every part of the island, bricks should not cost much, nor 
would they, were not labour so very dear on every pk of the 
Malay coast, and while this is the case I do not think they would 
ever be able to get bricks so cheap as in Bengal; at this time they 
could not get a Malay to make bricks for Jess than ten dollars per 
thousand, which is four times the Calcutta price, nor have the 
Dutch at Malacca ever been able to reduce the price to less than 
four dollars per thousand. 

I have not been able to discover that there is any lime stone on 
the island, or coral shells, or any thing from which lime can be made. 
At present the settlement is supplied from the town of Queda with 
lime made from small sea shells of which a great quantity could not 
be procured, but at Perlees, a river to the northward of Queda, an 
excellent stove chunam may be procured which, in appearance, is 
much like that from Sylhette. It is brought a considerable 
distance by land carriage from a range of hills to the river, which 
increases the price of it much; there has none of it yet been got butas 
a sample, but upon calculation it appears that it at least will cost 
ws much as the Sylhette does at Calcutta. The only bricklayers 
they have on the coast of Malacca are Chinese and the wages they 
require are very extravagant, nor are they very dexterous at present. 
therefore any work in masonry would at least cost 50 per cent 
more than in Calcutta, but were brick-makers and bricklayers 
carried from Bengal I see no reason why it should not soon be 
as cheap as in that country. 

= - 


_ The island of Jerajah is about two miles in length and one 
in breadth, it is very high and steep and thickly covered with 
wood in the same manner as Pinang, and upon this island alone 
are a very great number of Poon trees fit for masts for the 
largest ships. The water is very deep close to the shore of the 
island but on the Pinang side there is a mud bank that runs from 
the shore about 300 yards and is dry at low water. From this 
mud bank it immediately deepens into five fathoms and continues 
Som pets anligar abe to Jerajah where there is for the most 
part six fathoms. ere are a great many rills of excellent water 
on the island, but one emptying itself at a fine Sandy Beach which 
would supply a large fleet and with a very sual expence and 
trouble might be conveyed by an aqueduct to fill caske in boats. 
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As the hills rise very steep from the water's edge there st Jeeves 
along the shores of the island, and there ia bk very little iavel 
space of any kind on it, yet there are three small Bays lying close 
to one sot where there is room enough for a marine yard, for 
Store Houses, and every neeessary building that a large fleet could 
be in want of in refitting, and in one of these recesses there might 
with ‘ttle trouble be a wharf constructed where large ships could 
heave down to careen, and come alongside of to take out their 
guns, masts, &e. There is also sufficient room on some of the pro- 
jecting eminences for building Hospitals or Bungalows for the 
Officers of such ships as might be refitting. The whole of the 
ground opposite to Jerajah is overflowed at spring tides for near a 
mile and is thickly covered with mangroves and other aquatic 
trees. It would however cost but a little to embank a mile square 
of it for ga-den ground, for live stock and for a place for the sea- 
men of the fleet to take exercise and recreation, and experience has 
shewn that a situation of this kind upon the Coast is not unhealthy 
although so noxious in many other climates, for the Fort Point has 
close to it an overflow of this kind and no place was ever more 
healthy, indeed Queda and most of the towns on the sea coast of 
Malacca are overtlown by the spring ing tides, which the Malays are 
not industrions erough to exclude by an embankment, but build 
their houses on stakes about six feet from the ground, and it is 
allowed that generally rps hine the whole Peninsula of Malacca 
is remarkably healthy. is a passage between Jerajah and 
Pinang to the southward where there is water enough for a ship 
of the line, but so narrow and intricate as not to admit of its being 
commonly used, but especially to enter the harbour, which on many 
accounts must at all times be very difficult, but principally from a 
certainty of having variable baffling winds off the high land of the 
island in a long and very narrow passage where a ship has not 
room to work and from being obliged to enter with a falling tide 
the bb setting to the northward. But a person well acquainted 
with the passage and by laying buoys or boats on the banks miy 
certainly take a ship of any size out with great safety and as it 
must be done with the flood there is the advantage of a rising tide. 
The bottom in both the onter and inner harbour is a soft blue clay, 
nor is there in any part of them either rocks, stone, coral or any 
thing that can hurt a cable, but vessels should immediately moor 
on coming into the outer harbour, for as the tideaare very irregular 
in their setting it is very difficult when riding at a single anchor 
to keep it clear, in which case a ship is liable to drive in short 
aqualls that frequently come off the continent; neither do I think 
the ground is sufficiently stiff to hold without the precaution of 
mooring. 

* - = * ad 

The shops in the bazar which is now pretty extensive ate princi- 
pally kept by Chinese; at present there ure sixty families and many 
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more are expected to settle on the island soon. This very indus- 
trious and quiet people are spread over all the Malay countries 
and exercise almost all the handicraft professions and carry on 
most of the retail trade, There are also a few Malabars, many of 
whom are settled in all the Malay ports and are the most extensive 
merchants, 8 few Malays are also to be seen, but these are itinerants 
who bring provisions and articles of commerce in prahus from the 
coast and return when they have disposed of them. — 

Soil. The soil of Pinang is various but in general light, and in 
nel 3S sandy, the low ground where the present establishment 
is made is entirely sand, oniy for about three or four inches on the 
surface which is mixt with a little vegetable mould produced from 
the decay of the branches and leaves of trees, but in digging a little 
deep nothing is found but mere sea sand, and it is matter of wonder 
how so barren a soil could give sustenance to such a number of 
large trees with which it was covered. It is however remarkable 
that the roots of these trees do never strike deep in the | Boor 
but ron sea | the surface to a great distance in search of the most 
nourishing soil which occasions their having but a very infirm hold 
of the gr and of a considerable number of large trees that 
ve < wie me ie ss em romenitae ts: : seme 

asta of wi at have hap : n clearing away ground for 
building, it is therefore duranions to leave nasa tg rele ing 
in clumps alone enabled to withstand the effect of violent winds. 

In advancing about a mile into the woods the ground begins to 
rise and the soiulimprove. It is here a light Sedan mixt with sand 
and seems well ag Jo every purpose of cultivation. This soil 
is evidently formed from the decay of trees and vegetables for in 
digging ut a foot deep a dead sea sand is again come to. I 
penetrating still further towards the foot of the mountains the 
ground continues to rise, becomes in some places very rich, and 
at others light and sandy. In digging in this situation a few feet 
deep gravel mixt with white clay is come to, and sometimes an 
entire stratum of ae white clay resembling fuller’s earth. The 
hills are com of sand and gravel kept together by a mixture 
of fat yellowish clay, and there are here and there vast separate 
and detached rocks and stones of a hard red sparry granite. 

In those parts of the island which are overflowed and thickly 
covered with mangrove trees, the soil for a foot on the surface 1s 
a rich black monk, mixt with a small quantity of sand, and is 
evidently formed from the deposit of mud that is made in spring 
tides but in digging through this soil sea sand is again come to. 
The grounds that are thus overflowed are certainly the richest in 
the island and when cleared away and embanked could not fail 
of being remarkably fertile. Upon the whole therefore it would 
appear that there is none of the flat part of the island that might 
not be brought into useful cultivation or pasture. In most parts 
the soil is sufficiently good for the produce of all the grain and 
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vegetables common on the Peninsula of aoa a, and, that there 
are many spots so rich that any productions which the climate 
admits of may be reared. Riven the very wads soll on te poust 
when dressed and manured affords good vegeta e3 both from the 
seed of Europe and India as experience has alread shown.” 

The following extract from the | sili of the . 
vernment under date the 21st June 1787, is the first notice to be 
met with on the subject of police and criminal jurisdiction, Capt. 
Light's report of the crimes committed by the Siamese not being 
forthcoming. | 

There is something wonderfully simple and primitive about this 

ingement for sending the Siamese to ral, and giving out 
that they reduced to slavery for life, in the hope that the 
fearful story would have the effect of deterring others from the 
commission of similar crimes. Perhaps if the story had been left 
out the effect would have been greater, as involving in m the 
consequences of being sent to Bengal, while the mere being reduced 
to astate of slavery could inspire no very great dread in the minds 
of the Siamese who were —_ slaves at the very time. 

The plan of a court martial composed of officers and res 
able inhabitants, whose sentence is to be confirmed by the 
mander-in-chief seems clumsy enough. The difficulty no doubt 
was to provide a competent tribunal to punish offences, but the 
tribunal determined on was surely not more legal than magistrate’s 
powers conferred on the Superintendent would have been. In 
those days however the fear of the Lawyers in the Supreme Court 
was paramount to every other consideration. 

“ Agreed that Mr Light be desired to send the Siamese, who 
were guilty of a murder upon Prince of Wales Island, prisoners 
to Bengal, making it understood upon the island for the sake of 
example that they are to remain here in slavery for life. 

The Governor General in Council does not consider himself at 
liberty to make any permanent regulations for the Police of Prince 
ef Wales Island porte ex fg trapea ta from Europe. 

Agreed therefore that it be left to Mr Light to preserve good 
order in the settlement as well as he can by confinement or other 
common punishment, so far as the inhabitants, not British subjects, 
|, and excepting in cases of murder; in cases of this 





are 
kind, the Governor General in Council is com [led to determine 


view, it is agp agting ils e ized to assemble a 
Court Martial cementing of not less than five members, to be 
composed of Oj of the ori and ot Oe en nee 
inhabitants to try and judge persons, not Britis jects, 
charged with minder ; ayrresd however that their authority do not 
extend to carrying the sentence into execution without the epee oval 

ference 


see least exceptionable means of punishing them, and with this 


of it by the Commander-in-chief and that during this 
the parties remain in a state of confinement measu in its 
of strictness by the circumstances under which they are 
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The following is from one of Captain Light's reports, dated 10th 
January 1788 and gives an account of the progress of the Settlement. 
T have received a supply of rice from the king of Queda and 
the market has been amply supplied with all kind of provisions, 
but that we may not, depend entirely upon the pleasure of our 
neighbours, I have employed upwards of 100 Malays in clearing 
the woods, it being now the dry season, and advised the inhabitants 
that all those who do notc yee eh ee ee 
duty next March (an orlong of land is 68 yards square.) I have 
— th the Malays 42 Spanish dollars for every orlong 
cleared fit for cultivation. This I shall dispose of again to the 
inhabitants ; our new town contains 200 houses, Chinese, Malabars 
and Malays, besides these we have small villages at Soonghy Dua, 
Soonghy Cattooan, the Compoom (which the name of 
Pinane) and at Talloo Bohang. I have paid 610 Spanish dollars 
to redeem sixty people formerly inhabitants of this island, these 
are settled at Pinang. Hadjee Ally a Malay with his family 
consisting of 17 persons arrived yesterday from Seleseore and has 
obtained permission to settle here. A considerable number of 
fruit trees, cocoanuts and plantains have been planted lately, the 
wild hogs, deer and monkeys are our greatest enemies, in one 
night they destroy the labour of many days." 
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Extract of a Letter from Captain Light, dated 20th June, 1788, 


“Acreeably to the instructions communicated to me in your Lord- 
ship’s letter of the 25th stecangs I have considered of the 
several modes by which some ah of the expence of this settlement 
may be defrayed, and this without interfering with the plan of the 
remittance proposed by Price and accepted by your Honorable 


Although the motive for first settling this Island is altered and a 
commercial plan to be pursued, some reasonable time should be 
allowed the first settlers to enable them to bear the expence of 

ilding &c. I arrived here in July 1786. It is now almost two 
years but the inhabitants have not slept in their houses more than 
twelve months. I should not have scrupled to give my word to 
them that they would not be taxed in three years but as the neces- 
sities of government will not admit of a delay, I offer the follow- 
—_ to your seigecn th consideration. 

1. That a ground rent be levied on every house after a certain 
time from the first clearing of the ground. 

2. Thata shop tax be levied upon all retailers. 

3. That the privilege of retailing spirituous liquors be farmed 
to the highest bidder. 
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4, That a so of 2 per cent be levied upon the sale of all 
houses, lands, and tenements, also upon the estate and effects of 
deceased persons. This is consonant to the customs of the country. 
o. That a duty of 4 per cent be levied tou ail Sia eobae 
OE tist cane el a-per emt he all goods imported 
That a duty of 4 per cent be levied upon al is im 
on Choolia vessels not immediately Ge ay of the Company's 
"7. That duty of 6 be levied upon all China goods 

7. That a duty of 6 per cent be levied u hina goo 
without distinction. a sty 

8. That a duty of 6 per cent be levied upon all tobacco, salt, 
arrack, sugar and coarse cloths the produce or manufacture of 
Java or any other Dutch possession to the eastward. 

9. That a duty of 6 per cent be levied upon all Europe articles 
imported by foreign ships unless the Tciuan oe manufacture of 
Great Britain. 

10. That your Honorable Board do send early for the ensuing 
season 20) chests of Patna and Benares opium to be sold here at a 
fixed advance of 20 per cent upon the medium price of the sales 
in Calcutta. That quantity will meet a ready vend and the produce 
of it after retaining what may be required for defraying the im- 
mediate expences of the settlement can be remitted to the Super- 
rroes in in money and goods, 

. That a port duty on prows of 2 dollars per coyan be a 
future consideration when a greater freedom of navigation is allowed. 

12, That to encourage and extend the remittance of monies to 
China by cp ships, it be permitted for the sake of despatch 


mae 


that vessels from any part of India or belonging to this port who 
have been ing at the Malay ports, and bring the prodtlee of the 


Malay countries here for sale, be allowed to transport the same on 
board of English vessels without previous landing it, but that this 
indulgence do not extend to their trafficking wit | foreigners who 
ought to purchase from the Letters and not from the vessels or 


prowe- 7 | 
7. To levy a general duty on all goods which come to this port 
would it Intention of government in making remittances to 
China by the barter of the manufactures of India for the produce 
of these countries. The present situation of the sur ing 
kingdoms, distracted by foreign and civil wars which deprive their 
inhabitants of the privilege of bringing the produce of their lands 
to this port, added to the various impediments thrown into the 
way of the Fak ae seciny the Dutch bes prevent the China 
j and the Malay and B is prows from passing Malacca, 
while by threats they cause seine oF the Malay states and by 
force oblige others to desist from trading with the English, are 
obstacles too great to admit of the levying with success any general 
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8. Further, as the Island produces | of a commercial 
nature in itself, but every article fit for the hina market to be 
ured at it is brought from arf agitlcrd enn apr red Ph 
ys, whose chief inducement to visit it has been the free- 
dom of trade that inducement casing the import wouk become 


too ine 2 to defray ce of collecting duties on them. 
9. I have pointed out the i ode which app me at present 








to be the least e for defraying in some measure the 
annual expences of this settlement, but it cannot be expected that 
Sere as ie caida an etre equal to the of 


pen =e more time w 1 the trade is extend: d and 
¥ proper support and enco encouragement may shew 
the Honorable Company tcaileas vantages resulting from this Island 
and t out further means of defraying the expences attendin 

10. As many natives of property are desirous of coming oe 
who cannot immediately transport their families and affects, but 
wait until they have ground cleared both for habitation and cul- 
tivation, the imposing taxes in so hasty a manner will probably 
occasion them to wait some time longer until they are certain under 
what condition they are to be received. 

It would be more agreeable and prevent murmuring hereafter if 
your Honorable Board would determine precisely the time to be 
allowed to every inhabitant before he is subject to a tax, this would 

ent them from supposing it was the arbitrary will of the 


ape tendent and would encourage them to clear the lands. 
Few colonies I ieee America or the West Indies were 
pi of | returns in the course of seven years from their 


settling, and this island it appears to me ought to be treated as a 

ouenriane th the expence of maintaining it drawn from the lands and 

trade, which should be encouraged as much as 

possible while poreah to 80 many inconveniences, to the end that 

the export of the manufactures of the Company's territories in 

India may be extended and the remittances to China by the sale of 
these manufactures increased. 

12. I have been honored with your Lordship's letter of ves! 
March, and have received the silver coin struck off for the use of 
this settlement, orether with the mint master’s letter of 27th 
December 1787 relative to it. 

13. Thesilver coin often to a dollar is the most useful—a further 
supply is required to the amount of five thousand rupees value. 
The quarter dollars and half dollars are not yet come into much 
use, therefore I cannot determine what quantity may be demanded in 
future, but at present there appears to be enough in store to last 
a considerable time. 

14. Agreeable to your orders I have sent the two Siamese who 
have iia pn confined for murder on the Viper under the chee of 
Lieutenant Blair. Asthere a rol no proof against the wife of 
the deceased who was confined on suspicion only, [ have released 
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her to her family. Since this accident there has arisen no great oc- 
casion for the exertion of justice, the greater number of thefts have 
been committed by our a coffrees who seem to have been pre- 
pared by frequent practice for any punishment. The most noted 
Seeder i have shires to wear shackles and to wood and 
water under the charge of acentinel. There are 2 or 300 Malays 
continually here who come from all parts to seek employment and 
after having earned alittle money return to their families when they 
are succeeded by a new sett. It is indeed surprising to find so 
many strangers who are not at all averse to thieving in theirown 
country conduct themselves with so much good order when here; 
I expected from the exposed situation of the settlement to have been 
very much troubled, but the Malays seem to be greatly civilised by 
their intercourse with this place and familiarised to its government, 

y also find themselves interested in its preservation. 

Mr Hope arrived here on the 26th March and sailed on the fol- 
lowing for Bencoolen and Batavia, but being unable to get round 
Acheen Head was obliged to bear up for Malacca. I shall in con- 
formity to your Honorable Board’s directions of 15th February 
afford the house of Price & Co. every assistance in my power 
_— I see little prospect of their procuring either tin or pepper 
at this island the present season. | 

16 The Honorable Company's supercargoes in China having 
sent here this season ten Bricklayers and one labourer under an 
engagement that they shall be kept in constant pay by the Company, 
Li oyed them in building a store room for the military 
stores which they have completed in a most excellent and work- 
man like manner. They are now employed in building a custom 
house which is much wanted in order that every merchant may land 
and weigh his goods there to the end that an accurate account of 
the exports and imports may be obtained. I shall afterwards employ 
them im building a warehouse for holding the Company's goods 
which at present are exposed to considerable danger from f 











expence, more especially as the materials for buildings of a per- 
manent nature become ome day more plentiful and more reason- 
able than formerly and the of the Chinese workmen and 
Bombay artificers must be ase whistles there is work for them 


or not. 
18. With alittle previous notice, materials can be now procured 
upon the island for building a permanent fortification of any extent.” 


It appears from the above interestin or pm i that the Supreme 
Goverment did not long adhere to the liberal poli of making 
Pinang a free port, and that the Superintendent, tho in all pro- 
bability epsperels this change of policy, was not slack in devising 
abundant methods of raising Revenue. Of the twelve modes pro 
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pounded by Captain Liglt, all, although not at the same time, were 
eventually adopted and all with one exception, that of No. 2, have 
been one after the other abandoned as pressing oe hard on indivi- 
duals or as injurious to the general interests, ‘The Customs Dutics 
were probably the last to be abandoned and that only in conse- 

uence of the determination to render Singapore a free por . Even 
Gaptain Light's tax No. 2, the arrack farm, is about to abolished 
or at all events so modified as to be barely recognizable. 

The haly Lime and tenths of dollars mentioned in the 13th 
paragraph of is letter, would be absolute curiosities now a days, 
though still more useful, were there an abundant supply of them, 
than they were pronounced to be by Captain Light. want of 
any current silver coin of lower denomination than the dollar has 
always proved a serious loas and inconvenience to all classes in 
these settlements, and it seems surprising that this remote corner of 
the Company’s dominions should be virtually denied the benefit 
of a standard currency though not excluded from it by name in 
the Act of the Legislature settling the new Company's rupee as 


the _ tender throughout the Company's territories. 

In the reply to Captain Light's dispatch the approval of Govern- 
ment is given to his various plans for yon Sepp phare but, as 
he suggests, the tax on trade is deferred till apa Light) 
dn ated the island is well able to bear it. The following 

e to the plan for farming the privilege of selling spirituous 
liquors is amusing when contrasted with the encouragement given 
in these days to dram drinking and the awfully severe penalties with 
which the Farmer's privilege is supported. 

«2. That the privilege of retailing yap om iquors be farmed 
“ from year to year to the highest bidder, but under such regula- 
“tions with respect to time and quantity as shall preclude an 
‘‘ abuse of this privilege to the injury of the health of the inha- 
fé bitan re 

On the 23rd April 1789, occurred the first rane firein Pinang, 
in which [ge gs ththeer ance alters ot 15,000 dollars was 
destroyed. In the letter from Captain Light in which this event 
La he also reports the sale of the arrack Farm at 250 dol- 
lars per month, and forwards a list of articles (chiefly marine 
stores) which he requests may be sent to him “ in order that I may 
“be able to judge from the sie Fe how far it would be ad- 
“ viseable to propose to your ip torecommend the Hon'ble 
“¢ Court of Directors to send an annual investment of British staples.” 
The government were the chief merchants in those days and their 
servants participated in the profits. 

In December 1789, Captain Light being in Calcutta, the go- 
vernment sent to him a copy of the elaborate dy oer upon Prince 
of Wales Island which had been drawn up by Captain Kidd and 
desired to have his opinion on the following points. 1. Whether 
by encouragement the island might produce all the common wants 
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of its inhabitants without assistance from other quarters. 2nd. 
Whether cattle might be bred there to supply a fleet. 3rd. What 
“should be done to obtain all the use required of the timber said 
“to be on the island of Jera and fit for masts of ships.” 4th. 
Advisability and expence ‘building a wharf at Jerajah where 
Men-of-war could heave down and careen. Sth. Whether it would 
be profitable to work the tin ore to be found on the island. This 
papa cesar tego tg es i 
- pany have been in Prince 
« Wales Inland for three ars i bin och Kook eae wanace 
blic benefit to their trade or any other public advantage, but 
= aoe aR Teta 
8 reply to this ul m is too voluminous to 
eee here, but as it saiaiia soach matter of interest even 
piste nk ete wecasalnapar ning eke 
pin Tigh ¢ first object in his repl seems to have been to 
Government that Pinang could even then produce a 
large quantity of rice and he enumersis the several quar wher 
it was then grown, concludi with, “ From these examples the 
ility of the island ording sustenance for its inhabitants 
«l no | doubtful, it becomes a certainty.” Alas! the 
certainty. It is doubtfal whether so much rice has ever been grown 
since In one year, as Captain Light represents it to have been in 
agedidua enya 
next su 18 é rearing of cattle in sufficient quanti to 
supply a fleet psd Here Captain Light is See 
than the circumstances of the island seemed to warrant, for 
admits that the Malays find it more profitable to bring cattle 
from Keddah than to rear them on the island, but thinks that when 
the demand increases the local supply will also increase. This 
ikea sli rb espe ogra ruine and as little realized 
a prediction as that cone e growth of rice. Hesayas, “I can 
“ therefore make no doubt Fhe ols being capable to maintain 
“ sufficient stock of cattle, but will venture to a that in three 
“ years, a fleet of five sail of the line may be su plied with fresh 
“meat, allowing the shi to remain three months in port One 
« or 200 sheep sent from EF every year, in 3 years will afford 
ae constant esa 4 of mutton for the hospital and officers, 
ience gent hy. bg tanprn to Pag of 
Trae 


« their good inang. 
enough, pro goed guaiy ciency of gram pone ig orted with them 


and that they be not stinted t Captain Light proceeds to 
Pak cae the ie etvauace derived from hep scallion and trade of 
eatgth aed aie awn where y of the annual increase of those 
Sans é concludes his dispatch by the following summary 
of such advantages, as he says are visible and undeniab 
1. “ A Harbour with | anchorage, secure from bad weather 
“and capable of containing any number of vessels. 
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2. ~ An island well watered, of excellent soil, capable of sus- 
* taining 50,000 people and abounding in all necessary materials 
7 sg their service and security.” 
“A port favorable to commerce, the present imports 
“ amounting to al tpi of ,§600,000 per annum. 
Erie sad be sorplon Oh providers, wood sal ecw axl tee 
ind Wi visions, W and water 

“ tected from the 5 eles of pk a 

5. “ An emporium so centrically situated, where the merchants 
“of all nations may conveniently meet and exchange their com- 
"€ modities.” 
_ Several statements accompanied this letter of which the follow- 
he is one shewing the value of the trade of Pinan pane at that time. 

Supreme Government seem to have been satisfi 

Light's explanations and expectations and nothing more is heard 
for a long time about the cost of the island to the general finances 
The statement exhibiting the expences of the island in 1789, will 
be looked at with interest by those who are in the habit of examin- 
ing the statements of expences now annually published in the local 
papers. 


Abstract the Annual Total Amount of Imports Exports in n Ships 
f ont Pr Pre of Wied 














(Signed) ¥F. LIGHT. 
Annual Expence of the Settlement of Prince of Wales Island. 


Troops ..... scnceesecssccececsssssenssssssess &4,444 14 
Cruiser ..... seiseeeehivcrsesSebanvtcescescene, 114), 0) 
Dolphin Snow ....ccceccccesceccecevecsssecesss 2,004 @ 
CORES sctescccccsbswaesneiaenne kas SRR 4,000 00 
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Artifiters: ccseccesnenecssscecues vi conn 1,000 00 
ROMs ssecy es deae tir aesseae>daseecen snopes rattle 
ont t Charges..... Ltene weeds se hades Weel | 
Provisiie... ee GRP PT RR SM) OW) 
King of Queda... -.escsscenes ccseeerssssnesaves, 450000 
Sp. Dollars 74,540 46 
or Current Rupees 181,143 5 
Superintendent........ccsscesees eee 
Br Pinos. <2 Te eee eee 4,800 
Sp. Drs. 16,800 
Military Stores estimated at.....0cccceseseeneeees 2,000 


Current Rupees 202,631 5 


(Signed) F. LIGHT. 
The following letter from Captain Light to the address of the 
Governor-General is highly honorable to him, and places ina 
strong light the evil of the system then prevalent of allowing the 
officers of government, and especially those invested with high 
authority, to derive their emoluments Fics: trade, which in remote 
pleas like this must have proved a monopoly of the trade in the 
hands of the Superintendent. The government in reply acknow- 
ledge the evil but decline to remedy it by an increase of salary to 
the Superintendent from the General Treasury, but express a hop 
sine the resources of the settlement will soon provide Se this as for 
14. other eX Denses. 


td 


any Lord, 
“Permit me to engage your attention on a subject which though it 
apparently concerns myself has some relation to the public welfan 
of the settlement. 

ling this colony, I 


“On my first appointment to the charge of set 
made no stipulation with government for any ry or future 
provision, I was requested to charge my expences. On your Lord- 
ship's arrival, I was honored with a salary of 1,000 rupees per 
month, this with the emoluments eee from trade enabled me to 









support the office of Superintendent without incurring any distress. 
My expences have amounted monthly to 1,500 dollars, including 
buildings, and I know not of one emolument appertaining 
to the office except the influence of having the oopotieny 
of being the first purchaser of every commodity which comes 
io the port. This power though never exacted by me yet it is sup- 
posed to be done and occasions many malicious reports, with much 
ineasiness and vexation to myself. I must frequently give judge- 
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ment against myself without reason, to avoid the imputation of 
partiality and suffer many oblique reflections which in any other 
situation | should either escape or resent. It is not whatI do at 
present, but what may be done when the weight of office is made 
to act with the merchant, when the simple traiket is given to under- 
stand that he can buy or sell with the chief and no other person. 
A monopoly under the influence of authority, is the more grievous 
ag it cannot be counteracted either by knowledge or industry. 

The settlement is increasing and the best means to invite people 
of property to reside in it, is to free the commerce of the port from 
all restrictions, partial privileges and monopolies. 

When Mr Hope was about to settle here, he told me he was 
sensible that unless I concurred, it would be fruitless to attempt 
breaking in upon my privileges. From others I received the same 
implication, these apprehensions will continue to predominate as 
long as the Superintendent has it in his power to be chief trader, 
my petition is to your Lordship that you would not only 
free me ie ae but mr me of the power of 

| them, by such increase of salary as will support the 
office with decency and enable me to make a small storeion for 
approaching old age.” 


Signed LIGHT 
i ned F. G Le 
Fort Cornwallis, 19th May, 1790. 


The following extracts from Captain Light’s dispatches dated 
24th Augus 1792, give a graphic and interesting account of the 
at an —— of cn gs ment and of the difficulties he 
ncountered in keeping such a heterogenous assemblage of people 
from all parts in order. We complain sadly at hepa day of the 
high price of labour and consider it to he the great check to Agri- 
cultural progress and og patlannang What must it have been in 
cline pat on Captain Light here a labour A 75 cents per 
day a wood-cutter (meaning y a jungle clearer) earned 
pe Acne Be { i ight aaa 

_4+he November letter was probably written under the apprehen- 
sion of being soon obliged bs accor Pinkee to be a pean port 
and iS longer free to ae commerce of ~ icra This much have 
roved a grievous su to a man of Captain Light's apparent 
liberality of views, atts trics hard to nave re ga of the 
settlement and the amount of revenue already yielded by it which 
he says he is confident will soon cover the expenditure. This con- 
summation however, so often promised, was never fulfilled and pro- 
bably never will be, but the real question to be solved is, whether 
Pinang as a British settlement was ever of that value to British 
interests as to cover the expenses incurred on her account. This 
question however involves many political considerations which 
cannot well be discussed here, among them, that of the benefits 
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which our presence here may have brought to neighbouri 
countries, but a fair statement of all the pros and cons, Taneal anal 
pecuniary, would prove both a valuable and interesting 3 

“Our number of inhabitants increases very fast, peop! | the 
Celebes, from Malacca, Sumatra and Salengore, no fewer that one 
thousand, five hundred men, women and children are now on their 
passage hither, from different parts of the Eastern countries, The 
number of strangers belonging to ships and prows are one month 
with another from 1,600 to 2,000 people. The inhabitants 7,000, 
the Company's servants with their followers 1,000. To maintain 
10,000 people on an island, not 6 years inhabited, is a proof of the 
{ esx of the soil, and that the port is convenient for commerce. 

o regulate and adjust the disputes and complaints of so many 
people of various descriptions, is a work of laborious anxiety. 

I cannot inform coer gna of the exact quantity of paddy 

und in present cultivation, much land which produced sey he 

ret year of its being cleared is now applied to other . will 
not again be sowed with paddy. Cocoanats, beetlenuts, fruit trees, 
gutta, gambier and pepper, are now upon these lands, the low lands 
which are annually overflowed by the rains will be constantly sowed 
with paddy, the whole if at present cultivated by a Malay measure- 
ment amounts to 3,000 acres. Those cut down but not cleared 
about one thousand, much more would have been done could we 
have procured people from Queda to come and work for hire, the 
price of a nic ouaphsceiar is 75 of a dollar per day. A wood-cutter 
earns nine do per month. Our stock of cattle is increased too 
much, the want of beererens drives the cattle into cultivated grounds 
ho eee loss and trouble of the planters. 

As far aa we have yet examined, the body of the hills is a com- 
pound of Oriental granite covered with clay, mould and earth, 
produced from decaying vegetables, the sides of the hills very steep 
in many places inaccessible, the ridges narrow and cut ‘atop § 
parte by sig deep ravines, many copious streams flow from dif- 
ferent parts of the mountains, forming cataracts, the principal of 
which is on the north side. A road is cut from the entrance into the 
woods to the fall 2 miles and 73 yards, it affords an agreeable and 
healthy retreat, the water falls in one view 342 fect, in some parts 

pendicular in othersdown a very steep declivity, breaking over the 
rocks in several streams of white foam until they join in one fall 
of 60 feet perpendicular height, At the bottom is a small bason of 
rock, from this it descends with great rapidity over various preci- 
pices for several hundred feet, the whole is shaded with very high 
trees and though: it is less magnificent than the great falls of America, 
yet more pleasing, romantic and picturesque. The air is cool and 

leasant, the thermometer at midday 76. The hills are covered with 

fe trees and ralttans, the ebony, sassafras and several kinds of red 
woods ettremely good for furniture are produced here. The cool- 
ness of climate upon the mountains will favor the production of 
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almost sh dewey of European fruits, upon the summit of one of the 
highest hills tin ore is found. Uponahill which ascends from 
Roddams hill wes discovered a tree whose fruit so nearly resembles 
the nutmeg that the Buggesses and a Dutchman who had been at 
the “apne islands nds declared it to be the real nutmeg. The nut posses- 
sed no aromatic flavor, but the mace was very hot and pungent, the 
_onetlric tge cape Aner nig male prqaal their growing 
in a thick forest excluded from the rays of the sun, and to twice 
their natural heights may occasion the fruit to be imperfect. Unfor- 
tunately this tree was cut down before the discovery was made, 
other _ - same — apleaary which bore no — 
year, U e low grounds are several trees but not very plenty, 
whose fait seanaldes Ahi wild nutmeg. I have ico haba that 
this fruit may be improved by cultivation eo as to become an 
article of commerce. 

Seyad Hussain and Seyad Juffer, two Malays of Arabian ex- 
traction and of considerable property, with very large families are 
come to reside here, they are importunate to obtain a written de- 
claration of the laws they themselves are subject to and a licence to 
govern their own families, slaves, and dependants, with an inde- 

dent power, and in all cases to be judged by the Mahomedan 

wa, and that if they found their residence here inconvenient or 
sable they might without molestation depart with their 






x this was a matter of long debate before they would resolve 
to temain here, I donot think myself authorized without the appro- 


bation of your Lordship to execute a compact of this moment. I 
be sore to them the impropriety of any subject arta an entire 
sey brreups authority, that a reasonable, and as far as the general 

would permit, an independent authority would be allowed 


them over their families and dependants, that their religious, laws 
and customs would be undisturbed, and that they might inflict any 


nishment upon their children and family excepting mutilation or 
death. If the crime committed was of such magnitude as to require 
more than a whipping, the culprit should be committed to prison 
and tried by the lawa of the island, that if the case concerned one 
of their people and one of the inhabitants, or if aor of their people 
committed a public breach of the laws, they should be tried pub 
ly, that they and their families might quit this island whenever 
thought proper. The pride of the Seyada, who boast of being 
descendants of the prophet, will not allow them to submit to any 
authority but their own, they are so much respected by the Malay 
Princes that their persons are held too sacred for punishment, the 
only chastisement they inflict on them is either a fine or dismission 
from their country, they trade duty free and for the life of a slave 
y would think themselves degraded to give an answer, their 
jealousy is extreme, should any man be tound in private cunverse or 
in the apartment of the women, his death would be inevitable. This 
is the motive though not mentioned for their demanding a written 
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contract to preserve their persons from being brought before 
Court of Justice, a medium rule may be drawn which will prevent 
these people from yielding to sudden and excessive gusts of pas- 
sion, without offence to their religious character. 

I have appointed Hakims or notaries to keep Registers of 
marriages, births, deaths, slaves, and sales of land and houses, they 
are imperfect at present but by degrees will become regular and 
prevent much litigation. 

We have been much infested by thieves, house breakers and 
other disorderly persons lately, whipping and confining them to the 

blic works, or sending them the island, is the punishment 

have inflicted. 

A China man was found dead with his throat cut in his house in 
the ore about 3 o'clock in the pence slices of violence 
was found upon him, nor any person upon whom any proof of 
guilt could by diesoveead the Chinese officers sented tha man to 

ve been delirious from a fever and that his father and grand-fa- 
ther were both guilty of suicide. 

A Malay and his wife quarrelled in the evening, the woman was 
dead among the sugar canes, and the man wounded in his house. 
The man was carried to the hospital, the wound between the neck 
and shoulder was three inches deep, that on his belly very slight. 
The account he gives of himself is that he was asleep, his wife took 
the creese from under his pillow and stabbed him im the neck, on 
his fort up she made another stroke at his belly, which he in part 
prevented, wresting the creese from her, he stabbed her in the neck 
and side, she ran out into the garden, where she expired. As no 
person was present it can only be determined by the nature and 

ree of their dispute and from the wound, which the Doctor 
thinks was too deep and too near the vital parts for the man to have 
given himself. I find myself much distressed how cid phe lags 
vexatious complaints from and against the commanders of vessels 
and their officers and crews. With your Lordship’s permission I 
think a Court of enquiry might be held here composed of two of 
the Company’s officers and three or more nautical gentlemen with 
authority to send the offenders to. 1 to be disposed of accor- 
ding to your Lordship’s directions.” (24th August 1792.) 

“The primary intention of government in forming this settlement 
being somewhat changed, the objects that remain and are eo 
in view I apprehend to be comprehended under the three following 


Ist. To fill the island with inhabitants and from their industry 
to provide provisions, refresliment and succour for shipping. 

2nd. To increase the commerce of this port so as to be beneficial 
to our Western settlements and to facilitate the annual remittance 
into the Honorable Company's Treasury at Canton from the pro- 
duce and manufactures of India, and 

Srdiy. To procure a Hevenue equal to the necessary disburse- 






it 
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ments without obstructing the accomplishment of the former objects. 

These being the principal views of government it remains to 
shew how far their intentions have been accomplished and what 
further measures it is expedient to pursue, and 

Ist. The population of the island is already a subject of wonder, 
and the agriculture of it is as much advanced ascan reasonably be 
expected considering that the island when tal egaans of six 
years ago was one entire wood. It already yields grain nearly 
sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants, but for the numer- 
ous strangers who are always here both in prows and in ships it ts 

cessary ta import rice from other parts which has always been 


One object of government therefore for forming this settlement, 
the furnishing shipping with refreshments and succourin distress, 
has hitherto been accomplished. 

2nd. That the commerce of this port is annually increasing 
needs no proof. The Bugyesse prows alone have sa, gold 
and silver this year to the amount of two or three hundret 
thousand dollars to purchase opium and piece goods, and if they 
meet with such favorable markets as to induee them to continue 
the trade, I entertain little doubt from the information I have 
received of the purchases they were accustomed to make formerly 
at Rhio, that they will in a few years import gold and silver 
annually to the extent of half a million of dollars, part of which 
will be carried in gold to the Coast of Coromandel in payment of 
the Coast piece goods, and the other part will form « fund for the 
purchase of goods for the China market. Thus by encouragi 
this branch of commerce the Coast of Coromandel will be benefited, 
and the remittance to China be facilitated. 

This settlement has already beon of considerable use in serving 
as a dept for goods for the China market, and as ware- houses are 
constructed will become daily more useful in this respect. 

The measures already pursued for increasing the commerce o 
this port viz. a general freedom of exchange, having been success- 
ful,-I see no reason to make any alteration in the system. 

Brdly. The Revenue of the island has been annually increasing 
and from the amount now collected I entertain no doubt but in the 
course of a little time it will be equal to the expenditure. 

The collections were 


For the year 1789-90 ........2-2+-05--. 2509 72 

For the year 1790-01 .....--++eeeeeeees- 4,719 45 

For the year 1791-2 ....--+--05055 +e» 11,5356 98 
Estimate for the present year from which I see no 
reason to depart.....++. esennenaers seeeeee - 24 


And I have in contemplation to farm several other articles of 
consumption which I expect will raise the revenue for the year 
1793-4 to thirty thousand dollars. 

It has been suggested to me that the expenses of the set- 
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tlement might be defrayed by the Honorable Company becoming 
the sole venders of opium, but it does not a pany toate thst thie 
would answer the end proposed, nor should I have applied for two 


hundred chests of opium on the part of the Comy in addition to 
the usual allotment for the year, the capi ital of t merchants on 
the island been equal tosupply the demand.” 12th Captain nL 


In a dispatch to government of March 1 








forwards a statement of the trade of Pinang by Malay Eees vanes bat she 
vears 1790-1-2, of which that for 1792 will be fount Thea 
a of the several years, as exhibited in these Smenere 
OoUOWs — 
1790 1791 1702 
Imports.......0.5.. 119,028 185,395 224,555 
Exports .....0...0+. 123,049 136,466 317,414 
Total Sp. Drs... 242,977 B21,861 541,947 
Imports. 1792. 3 
Cocoanut Oil, 1,354 Gantons tre 
rn, "541 bra. 154 Ibs, 7,614 55 
ice, coo coyans 127 gantons 17,775 
Paddy, 133 » 4 me 3,204 
Aglawood, 5 piculs 8,824 50 
| 8,824.8 bundles 8,824 80 
China Tobacco, 14 picul 45 
Canes, 1,200 a4 
Dammer, B72 piculs 65 catties 2,516 
Elephant's Teeth, ‘ae cen) 
Benjamin, 30 piculs 210 
a 77 ~~ «corges 1,078 
Bees Wax, 24 piculs 10 catties 1,206 
White Betelnut, axa 2 487 
Gold Dust, 80 catties 1 buncal 88,422 
Gram, 5 coyans 250 
China Ware, 18,000 pieces 900 
Gold Fish, 5 small boxes 150 
Piece Go 57 corges 2,280 
Bird's Nests, 2,734 piculs o2, 04 
Soft Sugar, 319,71 , 1.755 
Java Tobacco, ip baskets 4,285 
Beegaee Cloth 1,964 porge 20 
Sago, 11 coyans400 pantons 6600 
——— - A 7 a der oa 710 
Sugar Candy, ot piculs | 54 
Gambier, 14 piculs 94 catties 119 


yi 
China " Torches, 
Salt, 


China Flour, 
Buggese Nut, 


Acheen Cloth, 


Piece Goods, 
Opium, | 
Cran Tobe, 
obace 
Java Tobacco, 


Cotton, 
Raw Silk, 
Red Nut, 


Pepper 
nee Cloth, 


Rattans, 
Handkerchiefs, 
Gunpowder, 
Mole Cloth, 
Nai 
Trips 
te 
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1,755 piculs G6 catties 10,503 
7ll 6» «=—o18 ly 10,665 
608 No. 180 
3 coyans 60 
3454 Ne. 2,070 
85,000 425 
js 
a7 740 
255 1,350 
642 catties oe 
2 piculs 24 
0 catties 
1} piculs 6) 
9,250 9,250 
30 piculs 30 catties 106 
1 picul ai ai 
o coyans tons 
20 std = 180 
a7 corres Iso 
1 picul 40) 
o60 corges 360 
Sp. Dollars. 224,533 65 
s. 1792. 
mart corges 
chests 173880 
csueae 28,251 
475 bales O50 
166 baskets 380 
270 piculs 4,050 
1,135 © catties 4,540 
a0 piculs 2,750 
13 coyans 1,040 
435 piculs 4,350 
6 piculs 90 
274 corges 6,850 
Wl riage 10 1,102 
él idehoit pieces 1,1 
45 piculs 470 
144 iy 203 
] af 800 
3» 150 
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China Torches 174 corges 3,480 
Iron, 164  piculs 1,312 
China Ware, 7,050 pieces 70a 
Cocoanut Oil, 100 gantons 133 
Acheen Trowsers, 6 corges 45 
Guns, 2 200 
Batta Cloth, 5 corges 100 
Soft Sugar, 11 piculs 88 

Total Exports in 1792 Sp. Drs. 317,414 





In forwarding these statements Captain Light takes the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out that Pinang being a free port it was impos- 
sible to obtain anything like a correct return of the trade by equare- 
rigged vessels, and therefore he refrained from drawing up what 
must prove fallacious returns. He says  ] have been accustomed 
“to demand the account from the Masters of the shipping, some 
“of whom have rendered in faithful, while others have given in 
“a mutilated account, and in fact it often happens that the Com- 
“ manders of vessels who bring goods on freight are unacquainted 
“with the quality of the goods they bring, by which means, al- 
“ though from the custom-house aecount I may be informed of the 
“number of bales or packages landed, I find it impossible to 
“ascertain the just value which is directed by His Lord- 
“ship's instructions.” These words seem equally applicable to 
the present day, notwithstanding a special Act passed for the pur- 
pose of obtaining correct returns of the trade, yet by means of 
guessing or assuming the quality and value of the ba'es and packag 
alluded to by Captain Light returns of the trade are annually 
made up. 

Among the items communicated by Captain Light as forming 
the Import trade = prows into Pinang is one that happily has long 
ceased to | here, that of slaves. Ttisge: eccan 46 Vase ben 
valued at 40 dollars a bead all round, but no mention is made of 
age or sex or.whence brought. The numbers thus imported were, 
moe only 9, in 1791 7 and in 1792 the number rose to 46. 
#he quantity of opium exported by prows appears to have increas- 
ed annually at a rapid ea beled cals 105. chests in 1790, 193 in 
1791 and . in 1792. | 

As appendices to some dispatch of Captain Light in 1798 (the 
letter self not forthcoming) are given sivas dialled boat of 
which abstracts are here given. 

The first is a detailed statement of the receipts and disbursements 
of the Local Treasury for the official year 1792-3. 

RECEIPTS, 
Sale of Stores... occ seececnccune., rap 14,583 


tt er FRR PP 


Dale ce Opn see. ee worse.  ShGB0 
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So een te ssleGhasdiescieseebeeeees ee, SRO 
juceekesdascbeeeeees a ae bisweleceeee 3,020 
Sp. Drs. 74,920 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Civil Establishment... +--+ +-++++++ere0e0ees 11,137 
Do, Marine. .....e00s0cccnsccee encusceere 7,025 
Sp. Drs. 21,892 
CONTINGENCIES. 
Advances to Malay Emee (Settlers)....--... 680 
of Clearing are ee 2,204 
Fane Bove sg yoo a ae aes) «= OT 
Surveying Dey e off South Channel... ... 2,639 
Eseuting Criminal. 890 
Lent to Buggue ss encourag eens chapels onnke se 
t to uw aa enco Ment... ssnecee se 
ee 
—— 13,023 
otal Local. pede “rrr 34,015 
-vsardi enenakes eb eebenaeesee- 
Bo tbe Grizen).c0 20 pacueeee 17.087 
yc srg at ee aeons ar 745 
Total Disbursements Sp. Drs. 94,861 


As no statement is given of the profit derived from the sale of 
Opium and Stores, the full cost of the Settlement for the year ig 
notshown. The Revenue consisted of the se following items — 





ak Pariti. cccccncercceseenenetes caves 
Opium  Ditto.. pewreeesesseesnrsees 3,600 
Gambling Ditto..........0eeeeeuenneees 14,673 
Pork EMH | ocaciecge casera nes 
Shop ‘Tax... csecscseesececeuseees eee 451 
Miscellaneous Duties.........+++++es00008 
Sp. Dra. 25,637 
ne : a Establishment in 1792-3 consisted of ae 
r Light, Superintendent.........-+++505 y 
J. Gardyne, Storekeeper. Secret eneesenend 91g ho 
u Bac, onthly Writer......+ Sgt aaa 720 
Adam Ramage, resi Master ke.. etd 608 


Long, Malay Writer...... .+sse0eseeeee: 360 
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Naquodsh Ketchee, Cutwal...... Vaesces 360 


Commission* on Sale of Opium and Stores.. 2,215 ) 
Total Sp. Drs. 11,137 





The sum piece opposite to Local Military includes two items, 
the nature of which is not readily ascertainable, viz. Maintenance 
of the Hon'ble Company's Coffrees, reves and expence of the 
Provost Guard 438. It may be that neither of these is a Military 
item. The coffrees may have been seamen or slaves and the 
Provost Guard what are now called Police Peons, At all chico is 
there appear no other items that ean be considered as connected 
with Police or Justice except indeed the execution of criminals, but 
who or what these criminals were and how condemned does not ay 
where appear. There was no power of life and death on the island, 
but criminals were to be tried by Court Martial and if found 

ilty of crimes deserving death, the sentence Was dependent on 
the Commander-in-chief in Bengal. These criminals may have 
been so sentenced, but there is no allusion to any such criminals in 
ny records now extant, | 

The next statement forwarded by Captain Light is as follows:— 

“A statement of the value of the goods and merchandise upon 
“the Prince Wales of Island on the Ist June 1793, belonging to 
“ British subjects, inhabitants of that island, according to the 
“accounts they have rendered in” 

Messrs James Scott and Co. value of their me ise. 125,219 
Mr James Gardyne... 2... 2... » +» 6,000 


Owners of the ship Eagle.... . 
Tees Pine). ye CaS ee 15,833 
” Abel Machell, “hte AA Se RS ese 
Sp. Dollars 182,702 
Exclusive of outstanding debts which will amount 
* | (Signed) F. LIGHT. 
P. W. Island, 28th June, 1798. 

This is followed by “An account of the vessels and their cargoes 
belonging to British subjects, inhabitants of the P.W, Island, at risk 
in the Straits of Malacca, and to the Eastward, at the inning of 
June 1793, ording to the most accurate account can be 





to 


obtained.” An abstract of this, gives 

Messrs James Scott and Co, a Vemelg. . oss, 131,073 
Mr James Gardyne 2 Dito... ... . 84500 
» Abel Machell 1 Bite Ss SS 3,000 


Sp. Drs. 168,573 
* The rate of Commission and the distribution of the amount are not mentioned, 
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The next is “An account of deposit of goods at Prince of Wales 
[sland for China and other shi. tor ah eer for China, on the 
es June 1793, according to the most accurate account that can 
ree obtained, 
The total of this statement is Sp. Drs. 406 
ext is “ An accountof the Brick buildings upon the Prinos of 


«Wales Island, belonging to different persons with an estimate of 
* their value.” 


This co nak shows age 20 houses, _ eeeete A aggatsiee 
and sho on to pa and Natives Ww 
valued at 8 Dollars 88 : 

The last on this list is “A Eke and godowns, belonging to 
the Hon'ble J. Cochrane, Spanish dollars 4 

Who the Hon'ble gentleman ma eit that appears thus to have 
been the first Pinang er, is not 

The statement w ich follows gives the value of the government 
buildings on the island at 8 dollars 126,000. 


In a subsequent beg gesrgeie given a statement of the revenue of 
1788- whic 





the island from h year probably the firat revenue 
wae levied. 
1788-9 Sp. Drs. 
Sundries.... +. epee it 
1789-90 | 
Arrack Farm...... «+ 2,500 
Sundries......0005 «+ oo 
| | — 2,599 
1700-1 


Arrack Farm.... .... 4,100 
Sundries...csss0eee+. 619 
— 4719 
Arrack Farm. .++++-. 4,835 
Sundriess...ce-.see0+ S01 
eos 
Above ceeee ee 25,697 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL GROUP OF CELERES.* 
CHAPTER I. 


Amongst the number of the Dutch possessions in the Malayan 
Archipelago, the island of Celebes, of which we shall give a suc- 
cinct sketch, is worthy of our attention as well with reference to 
its astonishing fertility and its fecundity in spontaneous produc- 
tions, as to the richness of soil which promises numerous and 
varied sources of prosperity for agriculture, and renders it fitted 
for a very considerable developement of the rural industry, above 
all as se ethan the rearing of cattle. Its beautiful climate as well 
ag its physical constitution, assure its inhabitants a salubrious 
residence, exempt from those deleterious miasms so common under 
equatorial climates, and above all in the om littoral districts, 
periodically inundated by the numerous mouths of rivers which 
expand in woody deltas of many hundreds of leagues, such as 
those which are found on a great extent of coast in Borneo, 
well as in some coast districts of the island of Sumatra. These 
thick masses of jungle and of wood of the largest size, which cover 
& great part of Borneo and some districts of Sumatra, with an 
impenetrable net work, and everywhere extend along the courses 
of the rivers, as well as the sea shore, are not found in Celebe. 
Great plains level or slightly undulating, covered with grasses or 
brushwood, oceupy the space between the sea and the limit of the 
mountainous and woody regions of the interior of the country. 

The state of civilization amonget the natives, is found nearly 
stationary, in the same degree of eocial order which existed with the 
Javanese towards the close of the 18th century ; but the agricultu- 
ral and prema. Hoey have made less p ss, in all 
respects, than in the island of Java; the commerce of Celebes also 
is reduced to an almost insignificant condition, the inhabitants 
pear Pea har nr wih the Renin wee arts offer to 
agricultural industry. They prefer to others the chances of 
maritime traffic, consisting the most often in the barter of the 
productions of the soil, and which, under the appearance of 
peacable nee poe them to devote themselves without res- 
traint to their ruling passion, that of wandering over the sea, with 
the view of there committing piracy whenever a favorable oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

force of arms of the conquering Malays, obliged the inhabi- 
tants of Celebes to adopt the religion of Islamism ; it was introduc- 
ed in 1616 in all the places over which the power of the spar Fie 
of Goa (Makassar) then stretched. The state of Boni whi 
already gave evidence of the preponderance which it afterwards 
landaizs dans L’Inde Archipelog eo marae Hur les Possessions Neer 
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acquired, accepted by means of convention some dogmas of this 
solegion; and Malay celeste: as fanatic aa ignorant, became the 
pope of it amongst the natives of the Alfura race, driven 
yy the Malays into the interior of the island. The precepts of the 
es are consequently carelessly observed, and the spirit of ite 
ordinances and its laws are forgotten by the sectaries of Celebes. 
All the population obey to a certain extent the authority of the 
Dutch Government, and the maritime commerce is carried on 
under its flag, der dan since the establishment of the Company 
of the Indies and the expulsion of the Portuguese in 1660, nearly 
the whole of the coasts have submitted to its authority or recog- 
nized its sovereignty. | 
This island, of which Government appears at present to ap- 
preciate the great importance, is without doubt destined soon to 
vecome one of the most flourishing possessions of thestate. It 
does not yield to the island of Java in beauty and are of 
climate, nor in the richness and abundance of productions which its 
soil is capable of furnishing; it is not less favorably situated for 
the development of trade and industry, whilst the inhabitants of the 
coasts by their natural taste and their ruling passion devote them- 
selves exclusively to navigation; so that all the elements of well 
“aia and all the sources of prosperity are found united in its 


OS0m. 

Sorat eatnbes a fas contes <6 Che opel 2008; it occupies 
a vig large ce in the Molucea sea and stretches from 1° 15° 
Lat. N. to 5° 45’ Lat. 8., and from 113° 10° to 116° 45° Long. East 
ching meridian of soto aent tree gives & eee sh first 
, aller, gth of 192 French leagues from h to south, and a 
mean breadth of 25. ding to Crawfurd, its superticies would 
only be 2,558 square geographical miles; the more recent calcu- 
lations, made by Lieutenant Melvill de Carnbée, give it 3,578 

quare miles or 1,063 square myriametres, which makes Celebes 
myriametres larger than Java. | 

The amount of the population is reckoned at 3,000,000, which 
appears to us to be aoe in ma tra aap spl dan 

ximative estimate made in | mly bringi pulation 
sole the immediate authority of the Datch vermicnk to 
410,000. Mr Melvill de Carnbée gives the whole population at 
1,104,000, which appears a very probable estimate. 

This island, like Sumatra, Borneo and some other smaller ones, 
has neither received from its native inhabitants nor the Malays of 
other islands, a distinctive name including its whole exent. The 
inhabitants of the southern parts, designate Celebes under the 
name of Tanah-bugis (the country of the Bugis) on Tanah-Mang- 
kesser ee country of the Mangkassers) which has been contracted 
to Makassar; a name received and generally adopted, and which 
has been borne, since the conquest of the island by the Europeans 
in 1617, by the principal city at which the Governor of this part 
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of the possessions of the State resides at the present time. Can 
this island have received its present name from Pigafetta having 
mentioned it in his writings self sas of Celebi? | 

The very pore cam form breed See 07 of this 

rt of the Archipelago, is owing to th irregu larities of its coasts, 
of which the inde and gi ° uely winding shores, present 
a great number of bays, gulfs and capes. Three large ba 
or arms of the sea ex te Darra eisal ances. 
island to its very centre, and causing it to assume the singular form 
of four narrow penins We shall notice each of these peninsu- 
las separately, and also mention the islands lying in the vicinity of 
these tongues of land. 

Before however proceeding to give a topographical and hysical 
sketch of this country, we will take a glance at principal events 
which have occurred in the Southern Peninsula, from the first 
appearance of Europeans to the present time. : 

The 3 sey Prigatis {leeckon puissant in all parts of the Indian 
Ocean, in 1540 seized a part of Celebes. The Governor of Ter- 
nate, Antonio Galvano, founded a factory at Menado in the northern 
part of the island. The Portugnese had a superintendent of trade 
at Makassar in 1660 of the name of Francisco Viera, who is sup- 
| to have been the last of the governors of that nation. 

The English and the Danes were also established on some parts 
of the coast, but their factories were not long kept up there. — 

The period of the first arrival of the Dutch is not exactly ascer- 
tained. We know that in 1607 Admiral Matelief (afterwards 
Governor-General) anchored in the bay of Tello, when he found 
a superintendent of the Company's trade at the village Rakeka. 
On the return of the Admiral to Amboyna, the headquarters of 
the first mercantile operations, the Company sent two commission- 
ers to Makassar, but it suppressed this f in 1625, and 
afterwards established itself temporarily at a number of places on 
the coast. It was not until the end of 637, that Governor Gene- 
ral van Diemen concluded the first treaty with the King of 
Makassar. 

The prince with whom this treaty was made was a barbarous 
despot; one of his favorites aseassinated him. , The eldest of two 
sons whom he left, rain (prince) Sambauake succeeded him. 



















Batavia to form the resolution of exacting redress for all these 


grievances by force of arms. In 1660 the Com | a 
fleet of twenty two vemsels of war and nine transports ¢ Amboyna. 
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It was accompanied by 1,200 European and 400 native soldiers 
independently of 1100 a forming the crews of the vessels. This 
expedition was put under the orders of J. Van Dam and J. Truit- 
mans. The fleet having arrived in sight of the coast of Celebes, 
two vessels were sent to Makassar to summon the prince to give 
satisfaction. They rejoined the fleet at the close of day, giving 
information to the commander that six armed Portuguese shi 
were at anchor under the guns of the forts. The next day all 


fleet proceeded towards Makassar, two of the | vessels ai. 
recting their attack against the Portuguese shi which in a short 
time were defeated ; the ship of the com er blew up, two 


took fire, two made their escape, and the sixth was captured. 
this severe lesson given to the Portuguese the Makassars 
having no other assistance to hope for, nevertheless had the 
courage to make a valiant defence. They hoisted the red flag in 
token of a stubborn defence. The night was employed by the 
commander of the squadron in devising measures for infli a 
severe punishment on the audacious . On the 12th 
June, at break of day, the emo arrives op ite the first fort, 
against which they discharged th sence ; they then 
seored towards Sambupo, the principal sl fortzeas; in which the Por- 
es¢ who had escaped from the action of the previous day had 
uge. Whilst a vigorous fire was opened against this fort, 
. detachment of troops landed and carried the fort of Pannakoke 
a Blapare the defenders of which were put to death. This fort 
selon put ne a state of defence.and a considerable corps 
the Makassars who endeavored to retake it. 
ane Oy Sodio diivis beth bik pataaall Iho tae torn OF whack 
apart was burned down. After this the conquerors retired in good 
order into the fort, before which the fleet came to an anchor. 
On the following day, a — on the part of the king 
presented itself before the commandant of the x pereeyebied arid 
ar aa of hostilities, but he declined to enter into peerowe 
all the forts as well as the town were surrendered omeret 
eS cl pe ted, and - this period th a, ) 

Was req to se ostages some of the no 
his court, who should at jccas thins be ddherygliaw th his full 
powers, and who should be sent to the government at Batavia in 
“pip aaa re cay began agra fa the conditions 
- a treaty there, Obliged to 5 Sn pug. uray the ver 

apuwa, ag rt ied nobles o court, departed 

Paws hg which ensued was ratified by the king on the 
ovember 1680, after which ss pms aa relations were 
again re-es re-established. But the false and crafty k ing completely 
this treaty in 1665, when he violated it by te pillage 

of @ ship of the Company which had stranded, as well as 

me A to make himself master, by surprise, of the Dutch fort in 

of Buton. 





iB 
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The sinister designs of the despot were frustrated, thanks to the 

tic isaac we well as fidelity of Rajah Palakka, who had 

taken the side of the Company. This prince bore an inveterate 

hatred towards the tyrant Hassan Ud-din, one of whose ancestors 

had condemned his grandfather to be pounded alive in a mortar, 

and his father had besides been stabbed by order of the reigning 
sovereign. 

The design of Raja Palakka to make common cause with the 
Dutch, ent t to range himself on their side, being speedily known 
in the palace, he was obliged to fly from pursuit and sou 
| with the Sultan of the island of Buton, the ally of t 
Company; but the king of Makassar pursued him with armed 
PAPE, by means of which 25,000 of his troops were successively 
ended on this island. In 1666, Admiral Speelman arrived very 
opportunely in the road of Buton with fourteen et of war; he 
immediately attacked the Makassare, and pursued them in sucha 
manner that a smal! number only escaped from this bloody conflict. 
From thence the Admiral came to invest Makassar, where the 
king toavert acomplete ruin, consented to pay 1400 rix-dollare, 
about 7,200 francs, in compensation for the pillage of two vessels 
shipwrecked on the coast of Celebes; and 1000 mas* of gold were 
also paid by him to cover the expenses of the expedition. 

=a antelope lg Pog dn Best | Skater 
aay, Sneegements as well sea as by land too piace 5 i 
had the effect of striking a deciaiye and fatal blow at the authority 
of the king of this part of Celebes. Seeing his dominions over- 
run, his villages burned, and defection swelling the ranks of the 
enemy, he at last consented in 1668, to cede to the Company the 
op fort, called Ujong Pandang, commanding the town of 

akassar, and to which Admiral Speelman then gave the name of 
Fort Rotterdam which it still bears. 

By the treaty of 18th November 1667, so glorious to the Dutch 
sha oe! aiar shtlip ingens Sultan Hoste 
island of. thian to the Company, The Compan 
this prince having died in 1696, without leaving any male heirs, 
the Company resumed Bonthian, and kept it under its own 

Amongst the number of treaties concluded at this period, we 
will = om two, seeing that these ig ages aerall Bee the 
name of ) y contracts, verify the rights of Holland over 
the island of Caleb, aa well as over a part of the estoy Fo 
these islands not having been previously under the power of the 

* The mas of ¢ in 1650 was a coin having currency at Maknssar; it was 
reckoned in th ks o ent in 
. Jn the Kooks of the Company at 5 francs 50 cents silver, or in Indian 
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Company. The first of these documents bears date the 18th 
November 1667, and is couched in the following terms :+— 

“ Articles of a firm and friendship and 
alliance, concluded Dens the sane nteerl Pat adua Sere, Sultan 
Hassan Oddeen, the ts and other petty Powers of Maccassar, 
and the Honorable Cornelis Speelman, late Governor on the 
Coast of Coromandel, Superintendent of and Commissioner to the 
easterly Colonies, Admiral and General of all the navy and land 
troops in India s under the Honorable Dutch Coin (diy 
ies wane of His Excell cy John Maat Suiker, and the 
ble Members of the Council of India, representing the Sarees 

ent, and vested with the high authority of the | Right 

Honorable the Court of Directors of the United Honorable Du 
5% India Company, 

ree is hereb agreed, that the treaties concluded on the 19th 
= oper oe Snd ber 1660, iy Acepuiley Bes first between 

id ten o t 

of ° Kg 0 ar es Pa Exotllency her Govern arene i 
Council ; ar seca fibercea the fret Mbomans ii h power, 
and Jacob Gaamo, Esq. Commissioner on the part oft above 
Honorable Dutch Government, are confirmed and to be held good 
and observed in all their parts, as shall in the following articles be 
Saal ecopen 

2. <All European servants and subjects of the Honorable 
Company, who are at this time in the Maccassar dominions havi 
lately deserted the service of the Honorable Company, and 
those who having deserted it long ago may still be found, shall 
immediately and without any delay and exception, be delivered 
into the hands of the Admiral. 


3 <All ri and too 
articles, wile ecaction es Free been taken smpratt id Ho- 
Be on Pent fe Sui Weak Walvish ( Co yecht co Bence the Liner 
and from the Honorabl ee be cestul bees Lioness, 
sate maa agus yr shall be restored to the Ho- 
Asie ag that saiovation however the eight iron 
Wal, said by the above high Macca wer 
og elingsalagedy for, shall remain in their possession, if it be 
Prd that the sum of 4,000 Spanish Dollars has been actually 
for them to the late Commissioner Gaamo, on behalf of the 


or on ao 

4. <A read punishment shall be inflicted, in the 
presence edo Dekh’ Comean 8 Resident, on all such persons 
as shall be found alive and guilty of the murders committed m 


+ Mr Temminck daly eee Cay but as it is important os 

gala clawes,lestrative Sesseuan ene Oh aunt toes 

of the history of the who were then. 

sekig ta themseltes for these seas, we have 
given it at length from Blok's History of Celebes. 
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for that purpose the said high power of Maccassar s 
such persons as abovementioned, in order that, as an example to 
ordingly. | 
5. The great and mighty King of Maccassar and his Gran- 
dees shall hava /to tind seed to Gare that Beato al tes Gane iat 
the Honorable Dutch Company, without exception, do come forth 
Company, if not in the t season, in the next at farthest; to 
performance of which, the said high powers of Maccassar do 
hereby solemnly bind themselves, | tas San ba 
6. In conformity to the last treaty concluded with the said 
high powers of Maccassar, all Portuguese.and their followers, 
without exception, wheresoever they may be found within the 
Maccassar territory, shall be ca to remove and leave this 
country. And as the English are considered By ee i compete 
Dutch Company as the instigators and authors of the breaking of 
prospery: and general tranquillity of both contracting ae oe 
+ said igh powers of Maccassar do likewise cause the removal 
from. their - of the English settlers and traders with their fol- 
lowers ; that measure therefore with, respect to the two nations 
shall take place at the first opportunity; and hereafter none of 
occasion whatsoever. The entire removal of all individuals of both 
the said nations is and remains positivel fixed to the end of ——. 
It is further agreed id ach powers 


divers places on subjects, or servants of the Dutch Sage and 










avanese cloth is however not comprehended in the exclusion. 
. The Honorable Dutch Company is hereby acknowledged, 
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by the high Maccassar powers, to be free from all import and €x- 
port duties without exception. — 
The high Maccassar 






- Government and their subjects shall 
an hereafter navigate to any foreign ports | to those of Balie, 
Java, Jacatra, Bantam, Gam bi, Palimbang, Fohor, and Borneo ; 
for which purpose it is at the same time stipulated, that they shall 


« bound, whenever they intend to navigat to any of the above 
s, te , whenaver ty om the residing Dutch Commandant, 


3 
: 


all and one who shall be found at sea, or at any of 
"ports, or elsew 
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olds or batteries shall 
hich are to be demolish- 
the consent and approbation of the 
the North-side of Maccassar, 


i | Th ; oe ae 
uy > admit, shelter, or protect within their jurisdic- 
fon, cay person whatever, being’ a malefactor, or debtor, subject 
| Grandees of Maccassar, unter 
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such person has been emancipated and kas received permission to 

asaigres {0 the eee of the Honorable Dutch Company. It is 

tipulated and agreed, that the lodge of the Honorable 

_ Company shall be forthwith erected by the said high Court 

Maccassar, in ga easgard tiaglimmbirlvbet op ba Aengaee dea ene a 
chat Verspreet, either within, or without the fort, according to 

) of the said Honorable Dutch Company. 

. The Dutch money current at Batavia, consisting 

dollars, shillings, Seiya = jen, shall at the same rate be 

current at Maccassar ; din, sal athe mo rab 

Maccassar powers dase see their utmost to make it accepta- 

ble to them, and to promote its currency in oer s 

13. As an indemnity for the viol the great Ki 

and the Grandees of sti ergs romise to 0 pay to 

the Honorable Dutch Coanpany 1,000 slaves, male and femal as 

roung, healthy and full grown people, reserving to the 

to make the above promised payment | anther 3 in slaves, oe in 

jewels, g ld or silver, at the current rate amc accassars of 

half tail tail, or forty Maccassar ¢ ld go tae can pee 

which jpowed is granted, provided half the payment be made by 








the Maccassar Embassy at Batavia in Tens at aad tha the other 
half in the succeeding season at the farthest. 
14. he great King and Grandees of Maccassar shall in 


future not interfere, or meddle with the land of Beema and its 
dependencies, and the Honorable Dutch Company shall be left to 
act ~ Hessceicge, Boer own will and pleasure, without the high 
now and hereafter, y or indirectly, enter- 
ing into any correspondence with the dependent Princes of that 
orgs and assisting them in any way with their advice, or with 
ther sting against the Honor Dutch Company. 
le The said high Court of ieptaprseltrapesd dose be frend 
th of the abominable murders which the King of Beema, his 

a todne Careeng Dompo, the jah of Tambora, and the Rajah 
of Sangar, with their adherents, to the number of twenty five: 
mostly Beemanese people, have committed on the subjects 
servants of the Honorable Dutch Company, engage to deliver up 
into the hands of the Honorable Dutch Company the crimin 
Rajah of Beema, and as many of his accomplices as may be found 
in the Maccassar dominion, in order that they may receive the 
cra rp pale a to the atrocity of their crimes. Tt is also hereby 
tilated and agreed, that the said high Court of Maccassar 
deliver up into the hands of the Honorable Dutch Company, the 
Maccassar Prince Careeng Montemarano, for him to humble 
himself before the Honorable Dutch Company, and beg their pardon 
for the offence he has committed against them. 

16. Restitution shall immediately be made to the Court of 
Bouton of all such people, as in the last war, at the invasion of the 
Maccassars, were taken and carried off by them, as far as they 
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may still be found alive, without exception ; and to the King of 
Bouton shall be paid the money which has being received by the 
high Maccassar Court for such Boutonese as since the sale of them 
have died, and cannot in consequence be returned. The said high 
Court of Maccassar does besides renounce, now and for ever, all and 
every pretensions to the said kingdom of Buton, and solemnly 
romises to abide by that renunciation. 

17. To the King of Ternate shall be returned, as stipulated 
in Article 16, all the people of the island of Xula who, in the last 
war with the said high Court of Maconssar, have been taken and 
carried away by them, and also ten iron guns, two brass guns and 
three lelas (small brass pieces riding on poles,) which have like- 
wise been taken and carried away; and the said Court shall be- 
sides relinquish all pretensions to the said island of Xula. To 
which the above high Maccassar Court have | , Tenouncing 
now and for ever all their rights not only to the island of Xula, 
but also to that of Salyer, and restoring them to the King of 
Ternate. The same high Court of Maccassar do further renounce 
all authority over the principality of Pantchiana, and over all the 
eae laying on the coast of Celebes, from Minado down to 

antchiana, over the islands of Bangay and of Copy, and over all 
other provinces and islands of the said coast. In the same manner 
the said high Court of Maccassar do renounce all sovereignty over 
the provinces of Lambagy, Candipan, Bool, Tontoli, Dampellos, 
Belessanr, Silensac pial Cajelan, which extend between Mandhar 
and Minado, and which, from ancient times down to the late war 
with Maccassar, had lawfully belonged to the Crown of Ternate ; 
and the said hig h Court of Maccasent do hereby solemnly promise 


now, or never to disturb the court of Ternate concerning 
these provinces 

18. The said high Maccassar Court renounce further 
uthority and dominion over the Booghees and over 
ingdom of Lobo, acknowledging the Princes of these kingdoms to 
be free born Kings, Princes and Lords; and ising for the 
future never to entertain the smallest pretension to the said countries. 
The said high Court besides solemnly pledge themselves to liberate 
without delay the King of Soping, and to restore to him all 
his lands, wives, children, domestics, and property without 
tion, and to deliver him into the hands of the 
Company. All such Boogheese Nobles 
asto this day may in the Maccassar d mn 
imprisoned, or exiled, shall without exception in virtue of these 
presents be restored to liberty and to their country, in order thereby 
to lay the foundation of an rE a esi Dole 
between the high Maccassar Court and the Honorable Dutch 


19. The said high Court of Maccassar further acknowledge 






without excep- 
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and declare the Kings of Layo and Bancaba, ee with the 
entire districts of Toratte and Badjeeng and their dependencies, to 
he free Kings, und free countries, ea having duti the last war put 
Sargent under the protection of the riageieane wars 
and do hereby solemn! & soe Be hag any au 
whatever eer the the said and countries. ie : hoe 
20, All lands during the war by the Honorable 
Dutch wg “pad ‘and by their Allies, from Boolo Boolo to the 
country of pga and from thence inwards to Bongaya, shall 
remain in the possession of the Honorable Company, or of their 
allies by a right of co soaaaess and according to the law of war; 
and to and over them their inhabitants the great King of 
Maccassar shall retain no right, or authori ata: but the 
whole shall be at the disposal of the a e Dutch Company, 
to do therewith according to their will and pleasure. Wherefore 
on the arrival of the Kings of Panna and Bisecn, it shall be point- 
Noaptea, bet lanes oes in the own ads 
uteh Company think proper to eir own han 
21. Wha coentiiba of Wado Rocke Bos lo and Mandhar 
riley misbehaved towards me °F onwable Da Dutch Company and 
their allies, the contracting high Court of Maccassar, promise and 
engage most solemnly to abandon the above mentioned countries, 
leaving them entirely to the disposal of the Honorable Dutch 
Company ; and further pledge themselves henceforth never, either 
directly or indirectly, to interfere or correspond with them, and 
never to assist them either with people, arms, gun-powder, shot, 
ion, eye mon¢cy, or any means whatsoever | to the 
judice an d disadvantage of the Honorable Dutch sata 
. It is mutually understood and agreed to between the two 
high “ga powers, that the Booghees and Toratterees, who 
have Maccassar wives, and the Maccassars who have. 
and Toratterees wives, shall be allowed each to take his own with 
pa dg case he wishes to return to his own country. And it is 







agreed, that all such of the above said nations as 
should wish either to remain w ere at present r are, or to return 
to their own res countries, shall be at liberty to stay or to 


go according to own will and pleasure. Such of them, how- 
i as may be recalled by their lawfal sovereigns, shall not be 
detained by the other but sent to their country, all other provisions 
of this article notwithstanding. | 

23. The seid. Weh Lose of Reena peatees sae pete 
themselves strictly to observe the letter and the spirit of the fore- 
going Art. 16, and in consequence to shut their dominions against 

pti Ree, thant sv European and native people, and never to 
allow any one of settle there. In case any of the said 
foreign nations should attempt to come and form a settlement 
the will of the said igh Maceassar Court, that Court shall o 
such attempt with all their force, according to the tenor o the 
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present treaty; and if the said high Court of Maccassar should find 
their own force not sufficient for the purpose, they shall apply to 
the Honorable Dutch Company as their protector for assistance, 
which shall be forthwith furnished to them. It is further to be un- 
derstood that, as the same High Court of Maccassar do acknowledge 
the Honorable Dutch Company as their principal ally, protector, 
and arbitrator, they promise and pares ane ikewise to 
assist with all their power the Honorable Dutch Company here, 
as well as any where clse, against their enemies, promising at the 
some time most solemnly never to enter into any negociation of 
peace, or any other with any nation either European or Native, 
at war with the Honorable Dutch Company. 

24. On all the points of this new treaty, concluded between 
the said great King of Maccasear, his Nobles, and the Honorable 
Dutch Company, is founded an everlasting peace, friendship, and 
alliance, in which are and nrust be comprehended the great and 
mighty Kings of Ternate, Tidore, Batchian, Bouton, and, in this 
island of Celebes, the Kings of Boni, Soping, Lobo, Toratte, Layo, 
Badjeeng, with all their dependent lands and subjects, also Beema 
and all such Princes and Lords, as after this treaty may come into 
the alliance as confederates. 

25. In case of any misunderstanding and difference arising 
between the allies respective Kings, the parties shall not im- 
mediately disturb each other by war, but they are to make the case 
es dic phen eas seal kyecdin, ome ty caine 

mpany at this place, who shall, if possible, remove by his media- 
tion Till ‘discord | seas them, and cs cile and bring them back 
to a good understanding, harmony and brotherhood. But im case 
one of the parties sh be unwilling to listen to the mediation of 
the resident and commandant on the part of the Honorable Dutch 
Company, and not yielding to reason should remain obstinate in his 
rancour and animosity, the general Confederation shall then, as 
far as the oceasion and the interest of common tranquillity may 
Riper ecoree Aine weeereer OF eS osite party. 

26. When this treaty sah opt alliance shall have been 
signed, sealed and sworn to, the great King of Maccassar and his 
Nobles shall be bound to send with the Admiral an embassy to 
Ratavia sisting of two of the most eminent Nobles, chosen out 
of the King’s Council, in order to lay the said treaty of peace and 
alliance before His Excellency the Governor General and the 
Honorable Members of the Supreme Council of Dutch India, and 
to solicit the approbation of it from Bie Foekowy © Comes 
concerning which that embassy may assure selves that they 
will return home very much satisfied. His Excellency the Gover- 
nor General however, shall, if he thinks it proper, be at liberty to 
require two sons of the most eminent Noblemen to be sent to and 
reside as hostages at Batavia. But in such case it shall depend on 
the pleasure of the great King vf Maccassar to relieve them, after 
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an absence of one year, or more from their home, by sending two 
other young Princes in their room to Batavia. And the Hono 
Dutch Company promise and engage themselves on their side to 
treat and maintain such Princes residing at Batavia with the res- 
pect and honor due to them, and not to suffer them to be in any 
way molested by any body whatever. | | 

87. In execution of the 16th Article, it is allowed, that the 
Honorable Dutch Company may seize upon the English being in 
the country and their goods, wid crpiaricnt them to Batavia, with- 
out the great King of Maccassar having any opposition to make to 
the measure. 

28. Also in execution of the 15th Article itis promised by 
the said high Maccassar Court that, should the King of Beema 
and their accomplices, with Montomarano, be not found either 
living or dead, within ten days, the sons of both these Kings shall, 
as asecurity, be put into the hands of the Honorable Dutch Com- 


mo The said high Maccassar Court promise moreover and 
bind themselves to pay to the Honorable Dutch Com ny in 
compensation of their war expences the sum of rix dollars 350,000 
within five successive years, either in guns, merchandise, ld, 
silver or jewels, according to the computed value of each article. 

0. That all the above articles of peace and alliance may be 
more religiously observed, they have, by the great King of Mac- 
cassar, and the undersigned Grandecs, and also by Admiral 
Cornelis Speelman on the pest and in the name of the said Honor- 
able Dutch Company, and by all the Kings and Princes compre 
hended in them, after firet invoking the Lord's holy name, been 
sworn to, scaled and si , each in his accustomed manner, in a 
tent on Friday the 18th November 1667, about, or near Barom- 
bong, on the Honorable Dutch Company's own ground.” 

Such is the treaty which we may justly regard as having laid 
the Dutch dominion in the Wolaccs Islands on the boat iolid 
foundation, and at the same as an imperishable monument raised 
to the glory of the Dutch arma. 

In the course of the month of March of the followin year, some 
other conventions were concluded with the Kings of Tello and 
Linkes. The style of these documents adds much to their import- 
ance in an : 








historical point of view, above all if we advert to the 
period when the stipulations they contain were imposed on the 
erce and warlike sovereigns of Celebes. We shall only give here 
such clauses as were adopted and confirmed by these princes. 

“I the undersigned, Paduka Sri Sultan Arung-al Raschid, 
King of Tello, rahe | become by the last treaty of peace conclud- 
ed with Makassar, the friend and ally of the Da | government, 
and remembering the fidelity and the paternal solicitnde which that 
government has always shown towards its friends and allies ; declare 
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by these presents that after having taken the advice of the nobles of 
the State, that of my brothers and my subjects, I have resolved 
to draw yet closer the bands which unite me, mine and my entire 
kingdom, with the Dutch government, and to beg it to take me under 
its protection, not only me, but also my children and my desoan- 
dants, in order that they may be considered and known, during m 
life and after my death, as the allies and friends ofthe Dute 
Government in the Boas Tt which has taken us rp its 
paternal protection in orde tno one may aanoy or molest us. 

“ And considering that my Lord Admiral Cornelis epee 
in the clemency and sincerity of his heart, has been pleased 
aecede to the petition which I caused to be sadecnen | to him 
through the kings of Ternate and Linkes, I bind myself by the 
present writing, for me and mine, to the most entire fidelity towards 
the Dutch Government, entirely confiding in its high care and 
protection; and as its friends and enemies are equally ours, we 
will be ready at all times to fight for it everywhere, and as often 
as our assistance shall be required by it. WhenI die, my children 
and grand-children shall remain under the paternal guardianship 
of the said Dutch Government, and in case of my or their not 
leaving heirs, my brothers or other relations not less than the nobles 
of the kingdom shall not elect a king to succeed us, unless with 
the previous assent of the Dutch Government. Moreover, if any 
one of my ceecenan = not ss peor peony ise 

is rank, I recognize by these presents the right and power of the 
said Government to put in his place another of hie relations by 
blood, confiding myself in this Sa Yel with full confidence and in 
all the sincerity of my heart, to the equity of the Dutch Govern- 
ment. 

“The strict observation of the’clauses of the present convention 
has been solemnly sworn on the Koran, in presence of the Dutch 
commissioners, by me and my witnesses the kings of Ternate and 
Linkes, and anttcaed by placing the seals of the state, and of the 
said kings, and lastly by our signature and that of the said com- 
missioners. 

“Thus done at Tello, the 9th March 1668.” 

The history of the sovereign cag of Celebes exhibits many 
episodes which were favorable to the power of the Company of the 
Indies, and which it knew how to avail itself of to extend more and 
more its dominion over that country. This mercantile association, 
sovereign of very extensive possessions, had also its times of reverse; 
it was many times under the necessity of having recourse to 
all its disposible means, for the maintainance of the power so 
valiantly acquired by its arms, in the obstinate war sustained 
against the fags of Spain and agi Fg But, after having 
established its power in Celebes on solid bases, by means of the 
Bongaay contract, of which mention has been made above, it had 
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still to sustain fierce and bloody struggles with some of the princes 
of the confederation; these facariecioaa of its vaseals were more 
than once nearly fatal to it, and menaced er Ae well et 
which it had acquired, particularly from 1724 to 1739, during whi 
years a Makassar prince, who had fled from Goa on account 
of having murdered a daughter of the king of that country, was 
able to overcome some of the princes of the confederation, 
raized up a numerous party. This krain (prince) of the name of 
Bantalankas, reduced the power of the Company to the brink of 
ruin; but the courageous resistance of the garrison of Fort 
Rotterdam allowed, while yet in time, of the arrival of the 
necessary forces to resume the offensive, and again to reduce all 
the country under its dominion. 

From that time until 1816, the era of the restoration of the 
possessions in the two Indies, to the new government established 
in Holland, the Company steadily maintained its supremacy over 
the princes who had given in their adhesion to the federative 
compact; it often abused it, even to the detriment of the 
industry and prosperity of the natives. It made use of its power 
according to the interests of its policy, and according to the system 
of commercial monopoly, the basis and actuating principle of all 
its diplomatic transactions. In order better to exercise this 
ascendancy over the princes of Indin under the influence of its 
policy, it did not scruple to foment those misunderstandings and 
Jealousies amongst them, which at all times have been the 
dest causes of quarrels and deadly wars, which have decimated 

e pee of the Malay stom are, 

The Company took advantage of the inveterate hatred which 
some of the Celebes princes bore each other, and turned to its 
profit the misunderstanding between the state of Boni and that of 
Goa (Makassar); but the incessant broils between the Bugis and 
the Makassars at last excited some fear in the Euro power, 
particularly in consequence of the supremacy which the soves 
of Boni arrogated to himself. He aspired to the precedence, and 
wished that in formal assemblies, the envoys of Boni should 
have the right of presenting the delegates of the other courts to 
the Europedn governor of Celebes, residing at Makassar. 

For some years the coldness affected by the sovereign of Boni 
or Hajah Bugis, had awakened the attention of the servants of 
the Company, when in 1823, the king of that state Arung 
Palakka died. Afier the period devoted to the usual mournin 
the nobles and the people elected the deceased king’s sister 
Arung Datu, to the vacant throne. Envoys presented Shacnaslona 
before the governor, to invite him to take a part in this election to 
the throne, and to request the sanction of the Governor-General. 
Tt was hoped that by this act of submission, the ancient relations 
of good understanding and vassalage would be renewed. 
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The new government of Boni, macerthiclen, cn! not abate its 
pretensions; they were not slow in manifesting them on the occa- 
sion of the visit which the chief of government, the Baron Van dea 
Cepellen, made to Celebes and the Moluccas in 1824. When 
the Governor-General received the homage of the chiefs whose 
ancestors had been parties to the Bongaay contract at a 80 
lemn audience, the ‘on van der Capellen made known to the 
envoys of the respective Courts, that, having come nally 
amongst them to take cognizance of the interests of the inhabitants 
of the Moluccas, as well as to renew the ancient treaties, it was his 
‘ntention to modify these for the benefit of the natives, in order to 
ameliorate their condition and provide for their welfare. The 
envoys received these benevolent a with the usual de- 
monstrations of submission, and prayed the orders of the Governor- 
General as to the time he would fix to receive the homage of their 
sovereigns. The Queen of Bont had sent to compliment his Ex- 
cellency through Ara Lompo, her hrother, who was accompanied 
by a numerous suite of nobles and chiefsofhercourt. He declared 
that he was not authorised by his sovereign to accept the clauses of 
the new treaty. Upon this, at his request, fifteen days were al- 
lowed him to bring the assent of the Queen to Makassar ; it being 
explained to him at the same time that the government could not 
tolerate in any way the proceedings of Boni towards the other 
princes, nor permit that certain districts belonging to government 
should be any longer occupied by the delegates of that state, and 
finally, that it was proposed to punish saber the princes of 
Tanette and Supa, for not paving been represented at the audience 


and ai own an intention ‘of making common Cause with the 
Bugis. All the other princes as well as the et pa of the neigh- 
swear fidelity to 


bouring islands, came in person to do homage an 
the Dutch Government. 

During the British occupation of Celebes in 1814 and 1815, 
the state of Boni having fo? auxiliaries the forces of the states of 
Tanctte and Supa had engaged in hostilities with the English ; 
they had occupied from that ume the provinces of Segerie, Labak- 
kan and Pankajene, formerly possessed by the Company of the 
Indies. When the Dutch government resumed its rights in 1816 
it required their restitution; but the princes evaded compliance 
under various pretexts, and the commissioners sent to settle these 
matters did not succeed in removing ths difficulties. The desire of 
maintaining peace amongst the © ebes princes induced the post- 
ponement of repressive measures against these small states. The 
time had now arrived to put an end to this forbearance towards 
these conceited chiefs, who attributed this inaction to the inade- 
Sit of our means, Before leaving Makassar the Governor 

eneral sent the flotilla which he had at his orders, to summon 
the prince of Tanette to restore the countries occupied by him, 
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and to return to his duty. On his refusal to comply with the 
clauses of the treaty, they came to a rupture. After the ships 
had opened their fire against the fortress of Tanette, the whole 
population of the town come in a crowd and submitted ; the king 
was det and took to flight and his sister elected as queen in 
his place. The expedition continued its route, brought some other 
chiefs to submission and reduced a part of the country usurped by 
the king of Tanette. The success which they obtained cansed the 
commander of the a to form the resolution of attacking the 
defences of the king of Supa; but the chances of war were less 
propitious to the’ expedition before the head quarters of that state, 
where the assailants experienced an obstinate resistance; they 
were even obliged to retreat after having been repulsed in two 
attacks with a serious loss in officers and men. The Bugis, until 
then inactive, profiting by this disaster, made themselves master 
of the position fg om y our troops and obliged them to act 
upon the defensive. The march of reinforcements fr m Makassar, 
the auxiliaries of that state joining with those from Sindering, 
held the troops of Boni Sree and gave the government time 
to send a more formidable expedition to. island of Celebes. 
After the submission of Tanette the Governor-General had left 
Makassar in the frigate Ewridyce on his return to Batavia. The 
events which we have mentioned above took place a few days 
after the departure of that vessel, The check €% perienced 
: ed it necessary to send more reinforcements ; a flotilla and 





a struggle much more obstinate was preparing in the pri 
residencies of Java. The army of General van Geen which was 
covered with glory in Celebes was called to reimbark and brought 
effectual succour to the town of Samsrang, menaced by the rebels, 
at a ee whom was the pr:... Dhipo Negoro. - | 

Since that time peace and tranquillity have prevailed amongst 
the confederated princes of that part of Celebes, and the go- 
vernment has been able to introduce into the administration 
of that country all the improvements dictated by a policy more 
in accordance with its true interests, than that formerly pursued 
by the. Company of the Indies, ‘The laws promulgated since that 
time respond in every respect to the wants of the Malay populations, 
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over whom its power extends; for these ordinances have succes- 
sively abolished all those fetters which bore in a fiscal as well as 
inhumane manner upon the trading and agricultural tribes of the 
vast Archipelago of the Moluccas. 

In connection with the modifications effected in the Bongaay 
the greater number of the spice islands, became convinced that 
the ancient system must be reformed; and in effect he introduced 
important modifications by abolishing age 8 others the laws 
relative to the destruction of spice trees. The importation and 
exportation by the natives were subjected to duties, and the result 
of this new system sufficed in five years to quintuple the revenues 

Since 1816, an epoch ever memorable for these countries, 
tormented for more than two centuries by oppressive laws, the 
secirva wee pater pages Baron van der Ca len have 
successively abrogated in the . ogee contracts | conditions 
| to the welfare of the peop shies epenirion 

opening in 1846, of the port of Makassar to the commercial 
flags of all nations is one of the principal consequences of this new 
system. Governor General Rochussen, at present ruler of Nether- 
lands India, was the promoter of it. By his proclamation of the 
9th September 1846, the port of Makassar was opened from the 
Ist January 1847 to the free trade of all nations, and the Governor 
of Celebes was empowered to permit foreigners to reside at Makas- 
sar for the purpose of trading there. One of the provisions of this 
publication, amongst others, allowed the free importation and 
exportation of fire arms and munitions of war, as also of opium, 
traders in this article conforming to the regulations of the opium 
farm. Similar provisions were recently made for the freedom of 
the port of Menado, in the northern port of Celebes. 
is full and entire liberty regarding articles of great importance 
to the illicit trade of the smugglers of begets has led to no 
other result than to envenom more and more the diatribes which 
the pamphleteers of that island indulge in; and this because, since 
the introduction of these articles has been permitted to the flags 
of all nations in the two ports opened on Celebes, arms and muni- 
tions of war are considered as objects of lawful trade for all the 
vessels which resort to the Archipelago; and thus the profits upon 
these formerly prohibited goods no longer form part of the very 
lucrative speculations of the contrabandists of Singapore. 
_It is, we regret to be obliged to say, but too well established, 
that the English merchant is rarely contented; our Government, 
whatever may be the sacrifices which it may make to the preten- 
tions of the commerce of Great Britain in our Indies, will never 
be able to satisfy the immoderate desire of English industry to 
extend more and more the outlets which are necessary for the 
colossal product of its manufactures; this necessity of exporting 
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the enormously ¢ portioned excess to the requirements of 
consumption, and of which the amount secminlader day after day 
in a frightful manner, impels the commerce to insist inceseantly 
with the Government, that new markets shavild die cssaiad to it 
These incessant clamours oblige the British Government to abuse 
the supremacy sagt relents Sak aces by empl , 
means oppozed ee of nations, only with the | 
satisfying the exactions of English commerce. 

Pi rg into the ports which are open to it nthe pina 

into which are © to it in 

islands yf Archipe aie mero alteeky is snesolass dhe waver 
macy; her commerce pet more aneeaiva concessions te 
satisfy its mnmearered ambition. She ae insist upon a — 
possession in the centre of our Archi Englis 
policy nourishes the desire, in the wish which or ao 
sed and already made mention of by the periodical 

form a line of steamers betwen Slopeiore abd tie worthersy dor 
of Australia; for this purpose perhaps it meditates a renewed 
violation ‘Of tieatlen, ‘slixiloe 5 thoes of the Ocoupation of Labean 
and the establishment of Singapore. But we cherish the hope 
that Netherland will have been instructed by the lessons of expe- 
rience so dearly bought by her; her navy in the Archipelago will 
for the future be sufficiently numerous to allow her, by its demons- 
trations, to render less easy a any spoliation whatever in the centre 
of our intertropical possessions, which the first duty of the Nether- 
eens Bon Aira aioe all attack; ——e oe 

to protect an inherit é most ious and most necessary to 

the well bein of the nation, Sit “talierttanse transmitted by our 
ancestors, of which they’ acquired possession by their pers 
ver-nce, as well as the j 7 mae courageous devotion. 

A better situation of Makassar could not be chosen 
for a free port; fasel atiace at the extreme south-west of an 
elongated which projects into the Java sea, about 250 
miles distant from the nearest of Borneo, and at about 500 
miles from the north-east point o Java, it is situated directly in the 
line of navi of the Straits of Makassar, fe poe pee 
in Java and of the Molueca islands. It is placed in the maritime 
route followed to the south towards Australia, a country in the 
direction of which navi and commerce tend more and more; 
then to the north, the ports which China has opened to all 
flags; and it is finally, admuirabl situated to favour and extend 
the coasting trade in 1816, the system of monopoly eae 
and rigorously maintained by the Company had been unreserved! 
abandoned, aida? the new ‘cslonial ‘corvernmerit Wed! Ganesioed the 


* On Borneo, the porta of Pontianak and Sambes free trade open to all 
os ol aig notwithstanding, England has possessed! sit of the saxait mloed of 
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happy and salutary idea of admitting no restriction to a free trade 
in the Moluccas, while Makassar was at the same declared a 


free port, it is probable that Singapore would never have attamed 
the of prosperity which ‘that free port has enjoyed until 
now. 

Makassar is situated on the west of the peninsu! near the sea, 


and the approaches to the town are protects by Fort Rotterdam. 
This town etill ts in part, & faithful picture ore oe bale 
in which the first Europeans who inhabited these countries built 
their houses. At sig t of these thick walls, these small arched 
doors, these houses founded and constructed of stone, one invo- 
luntarily recalls the dangers which in ao ee times threatened 
Europeans. In considering. the boldness which characterises the 


construction of these remarkable arches, the traveller is struck 
with astonishment, and their sombre architecture, causing them to 


resemble so many prisons, excites @ kind of terror in his breast. 
This impression becomes still more vivid when he compares these 
massive dwellings, evidently built with a view to security and 
defence, with the open and tasteful houses erected in later times, 
and which are so much better adapted to the climate of these 
ue The roadstead of Makassar is as beautiful as it is safe. 

| virons of the town are flat, so that the eye catches nothing 
but the high mountains in the distance, which form part of the chain 
stretching from North to South. They are covered with forests ; 
the plain, on the contrary, p ts a succession of rice fields and 
numerous villages, which ah attest the fertility of the soil, and 
evidence the prosperity of the mhabitants. 

‘The shore near Makassar is compose of white sand, and has a 
slight inclination; it presents here and there, under the shade of 
trees, amall fishing villages of a Lapierre, . Not far from 

town towards the south, the river Goa discharges itself into 
sea; the banks are well cultivated, very populous, and offer 
fine points of view. Upon the right bank, about s league 
the river’s mouth, is situated Goa, the capital and residence 
king of Makassar. The old town was destroyed in the war 
; and nothing now remains of it but some brick tombs, 
tain the remains of the ancient royal dynasty of Groa. 
towards the south we arrive in the dominion of Tu- 
then we come to the principality of Gelissong. At some 
to the north of Makassar the principalities of Tello and 
are found, from whence we discover the beautiful chain of 


eae 


nountains which border the great lake of Tempe. Further on, at 
the distance of six miles, we reach the limit of the kingdom of 
Tanette; the large bay of Bajukike, situated on this coast, offers 
an easy anchorage hive a hundred ships could find a shelter. 
Ten miles further towards the north, we arrive at a lar extent of 
country still little known, the kingdom of Mandhar, of which the 
northern boundary abuts on the gulf of Cajeli, situated towards 
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large ‘ll lake of Tarses senink at iets tae’: buted Rae 
the level of the sea, and from which flows the river Chinrana 
which has its embouchure in the kingdom of Boni. The 

of this state of the eastern coast is Boni, but the Prince or 

who governs it resides at Chinrana. Navigable rivers to any 
OT Eee per one = 
small breadt ¢ peninsula (only thirt prevents 
rivers on both sides - cig arin roe i ge stretches from 
south cag hoc a except at their outlets; 
and besides, th seg ake ir rapid declivity, form cataracts 
dnd tee abet ested by bask eich impede the navigation. 

The states over which the N. I. Government exercises a less 
direct influence, although acknow by treaties, are situated 
to the north of the kingdoms of ping and Boni. Wajo is 
a very extensive province which forma the shore of the bay of 
j Its government is democratic; forty princes or regents have 
the right to vote and take part in the government. These princes 
are divided into three classes, or are united under three flags; the 
first is known under the name of the parti-coloured flag, the second 
nabionte and the third orange. ing ebony dip 


cheeks an equal ante of individuals, from amongst whom th they 
elect a ae who in concert with the three chiefs of flag 
directs the affair in responsibility. The the laws of the ropa, although 
under its resp Fee pn, heel of Makassar, fearing 
influence of this this a himself master of the tite 
cuesey 5s later, in 1670, anon country concluded a treaty with the 
pany. 
oaks seach as rm we Ga dns 7 ek 
! Ajatamparang, j is an 
aristocratic state, which itself from 1677 under the protection 
of the Company of the Indies, and over which the Dect 
menment continues to exercise its influence. These two states, as 
rea the, mountainous parts of the interior, are very little known 
In our days, never visited by Europeans capable of 
making the requisite observations. / 

The civil authority is at present exercised by a Governor who 
resides at Makassar ; eer Fe eas five residents, 
stationed in different districts, For the administra of justice, 
there is at Makassar a council, a magistracy and circui olronit judges for 


HT 









the finances, a receiver , a collector of duties, a director of 
magazines and a Chamber of Orphans. However many 
are prongs ed in the civil government as well as in the admi- 


nistration of justice of Celebes, 
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The islands which geographically constitute part of the south 
peninsula of Celebes are Tanakeke or the land of sorcerers, for- 
midable from this cause to all native navigators; nevertheless it is 
inhabited by those hardy marines who pass their lives in fishing for 
tripang, and whose custom jt is to addict themselves to piracy 
when they find a favorable opportunity for its accomplishment. 
The island is surrounded by many islets, which form so many 
isolated rocks. The group of Tonin, Nusa Keras, Nusa Komba, 
Rotterdam, Medemblik, und the very numerous islands of this 
little me te the group of the hen and chickens; the 
archipelago of Hartebeest or the stag, the Spermondes, the Noord 
Wachter of the south, and several other isles, small and desert, 
which are joined to the very extended peninsula of Balabalaga. 
In the bay of Bonthian we find the islands of St. Andrew and 
St. George, and the group of Salayer. The large island of this 
name is very important and deserves the attention of government, 
and we will therefore enter into a few details on the subject. 
Further in the Straits of Salayer, the islands Buserun, the islands 
of the south, the north and the middle which form the two passages 
or channels between Salayer and Celebes, song the east const, 
the small groups of Balaranga, of Singay and Kol-Pieterse. 

Salayer is the most remarkuble island in the southern part of 
Celebes; those which depend on it are Tambolangan, Polasse, 
eee hogs island, Pani and Luekang which form part of the 
group of i thos . 

Formerly Salayer was reputed infertile, or at least as not being 
able by its produce to maintain its inhabitants; it was considered 
as a burdensome charge on the Company who were obliged to 
assist the inhabitants by supplies of rice. From an enquiry made 
in 1824, it appeared, that 80 far from being an onerous possession, 
this island was not only able to feed a numerous population from the 
products of the soil, but that under a better and more liberal system 
of administration it afforded a profit to government. These 
results were obtained not only by the abolition of monopoly, but 
also by the energetic and systematic repression of piracy. This 
destructive scourge which incessantly dectmates the peaceful popu- 
lations of the Malay archipelago, joined to the no leas devastating 
monopoly of spices, had always interposed an obstacle to the 
agricultural bduater of the inhabitants of all the small und thinly 

ed islands seuttered in such great numbers over these seas. 
When the inhabitants did not take any part in the infamous trade 
of the pirate, they saw their island the object of incursions from 
these brigands, reducing to the severest slavery the industrious 
population of the coasts, and everywhere sweeping away the fruits 
of their labours, whilst the annual tours of shameful memory, under- 
taken with the view of extirpating the spice trees in these countries, 
combined to the rain of commerce, and dried up the springy of 
welfare of these industrious islanders, worthy of a beticr lot. 
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The extent of Salayer is 45 square miles or 24,7 square 
myriametres. Its popslation, comprising that of the adjacent isles, 
amounted in 1824 to 30,525 souls. It 1s divided into <ceee 


or regencies, of which cays | is the | 
Pp pions, and that where the Sultan resides. A European resi- 
dent, assisted by some subalterns, administers the civil power, 
under the Governor of Makassar, In the time of the Company 
Salayer was placed under the jurisdiction of Makassar in all that 
related to the administration of justice and police; at present these are 
administered by servants of government on the spot. The forced 
labour and vexatious duties which pressed upon the inhabitants haye 
been abolished; the only remnants being the labour necessary for 
the repai of the forts, 91. well on, hoes reared. 7 ees ons 
and the care of the teak forests, for which kind of services a fixed 
reward is paid. In former times the teak required at Makassar was 
a poenes rom Java; at present it forms an article of export from 
Salayer. A duty a pemurener cia ooh Soeoatiie es oe oes 
ing, the ter part of the inhabitants possessing plantations of this 
palm of Shich they sell the fruits, or antianoetbaes for other articles 
of which they are in need. At Salayer, maise, millet and a little 
cotton are also cultivated; the last it is thought is capable of 
considerable extension. The culture of coffee and pepper, meets 
with less opposition on the part of the inhabitants and the Govern- 
ment takes effectual means to encourage it. Superstitions ideas, 
credited by the population, would 5 Dia to have prevented them 
from devoting themselves to the cultivation of rice, as well as the 
erroneous supposition that they should not plant rice, because the 
soi of their island-is not at all fitted for its cultivation ; for it is 
known from experience that the rice of Celebes is of superior 
quality to that of Java, although it does not keep so long. 

The Strait of Salayer is the pene re most used by all vessels 

e Mol | 


ing uceas, or vice versa. In 










going from the Sunda islands to 
latitudes, near 120° 30° east longitude, the influence of two 
opposing monsoons is felt. When the rainy season prevails in the 
Sunda islands, and on the western coast of Celebes, in the Moluccas, 
Amboyna, Ceram and on all the eastern coast of Celebes the fair 
season or the dry monsoon prevails ; this phenomenon of the 
reversing of monsoons takes place in the Straits. 






NOTE ON MARITIME MALATS. 
By D. J. Macoowax, M. D. 


Matay sailors are best known to the world as sanguinary 
pirates, a character which they possessed long before their coasts 
were visited by Europeans, but the trait was not fully developed 
until the whole race had been goaded by the cruelty of the latter, 
whose valuable cargoes were tempting to their cupidity, rendering 
revenge peculiarly sweet. The extermination of these merciless 
marauders, so far as it has been effected, should be deprecated by 
none ;—that is a spurious Darargety which condemns the 
decisive measures of Sir J. Brooke, and can find little sympathy 
amongst those acquainted with the perils incident to the voyages 
of every race traversing seas infested by them. 

Unhappily the long continuance of these depredations, has 
occasioned a prejudice against Malay sailors generally and they 
experience much injustice in consequence. It is not to vindicate 
their character as seamen,—for the facts that they are preferred 
above all other Asiatics on board European vessels, and are 
supplanting lascars in China sufficiently indicate the high estimate 
formed of them by those most competent to judge,—but to plead 
for their better treatment, that space is solicited for this note in the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, No a logy ig needed for 
introducing such a subject in a work chiefly devoted to ethno- 
ie ogee investigations, for this science is eminently Vad thropic, 
as by leading-to a better knowledge of the human 1 mily it tends 
directly to its improvement and elevation. Nor are precedents 
wanting,—the valuable paper on opium smoking by Dr Little, a, 
well as several other articles, evince that moral subjects are no 
out of place in this Journal. 

Probably there is no mercantile service in which there is not 
room for improvement in the treatment of sailors, but whilst 
European seamen toil under the aegis of equitable laws, those of 
Asiatic origin rg egg Acca have no legal redress for injuries or. 
are destitute of the knowledge and temerity to seek it. It is 
chiefly owing to this that the mariners of Esstern Asia are 
divided into two classes—Those who tamely submit to any 
amount of insult and injury,—such are the Indians generally ; and 
those who resent ill usage by revenge when there is a prospect of 
doing it with impunity,—such are the Malays. Now men who 
are so spiritless as the former must ever bo inferior in any ,rand 
vursuit, and as seamen fail to compete with the more manly 
Wialay. The latter is of course more likely to be guilty of in- 
subordination and mutiny, but is this unfavorable to his character 
ss aseaman? Certainly not,—for he is not rendered so by slight 
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causes, and as it indicates some degree of self respect and self 
confidence, he is thereby worthy of more confidence. 

There are too many officers having Malays under them, who 
abuse their authority: deeming them an indolent and perfidious 
race, they rin bo it necessary to govern by brute force and to 
preserve discipline by inspiring terror, Some not content with 
the blows inflicted by syrangs and tindals (petty Malay officers 
themselves,) daily beat offenders for the slightest offence, and not 
unfrequently when guilty of no offence at all. In the first place 
he comes on board an injured man, the dupe of the worst species 
of “landshark,” the ghaut syrang, whose bondsman he has become, 
and who has possessed himself of nearly all his advanced pay. 
From this time till the close of the voyage he is subject very often 
to the most cruel tyranny, overworked, underfed, and treated as a 
beast. Ordinarily no every obvious evil results from this, but 
how many mutinies have been the consequence? How many 
vessels liave been lost from the sudden refiest of men smarting 
from injustice to perform duty in the hour of danger? From my 
own observation I should say that all mutinies, and numerous 
wrecks are owing to unfair treatment of Malay sailors. 

Men who are accustomed to drive their crews by oaths, and 
blows and kicks, will be affected by no considerations of humanity, 
but though generous or manly feeling be wanting there are induce- 
ments to a different course which may be presented at least to the 
sordid with some hope of success. : 

Tt is a fact that those who are most succesaful in breaking dogs 
and horses do not employ the whip, and it is equally trne that 
those commanders who treut their men with the greatest kindness 
have the most orderly and effective crews. The Malay is a better 
sailor without flogging than with it—incomparably better. Kind- 
ness so far from being incompatable with good discipline will 
pre when fairly tried its best support; it should of course be 

lended with firmness, and then it will be appreciated by none 
more than Malays. Though quick to feel injuries and slow to 
s\n them, though prone to resort to their kriss, and loath to 
confide in the white, they may be rendered by proper treatment 
all that sailors should be. Like all of that profession they are 
improvident and reckless and those who would do them good 
must act as guardians for them. . The Master of a ship may at the 
outset protect them from the rapacions ghaut syrangs by becoming 
himself responsible for them, and thus save them a good part 
of their wages: If bound for climes to which they are umaccws- 
tomed let provision be made for their health and comfort. 
At sen treat them like men, and in storms they will be firm and 
faithful. Men so situated have something to live for, and besides 
the charms which life has for them, gratitude to their officers will 
beget an emulation which more than doubles their efficiency and 
insnbordination will never appear. 
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This is not the mere theory of a lamdeman; the experiment has 
been tried and with the happiest result. A vessel sviling from 
Smgapore requiring forty-five hands controuled in the uswal manner, 
is now worked by less than half the number, on the fair dealing 
principle. The sailors are protected from land pirates and at sea 
are never beaten but a regard shown for their comfort. On board 
that vessel the same men ship voyage after voyage,a proof that they 
can appreciate such treatment. Their regard for their situations 
was manifested lately in China in a most unequivocal manner. 
Their Captain was requested to tke some men who wished to 
return to Singapore in exchange fora part of his crew. He ex- 
pressed not only his willingness but encouraged_the application which 
was made to his men, by the Master of an opium receiving ship. 
The wages were more than double and almost nothing to do, with 
several other inducements. Now the mere love of variety will 
generally lead a sailor to change ship when he can, independently 
of “lg which he lovea yet more, but not one of the sulors here 
spoken of would quit his ship even for such tempting offers. The 
mode of discipline here recommended, besides being far easier for 
the officers, has the advantage of not unfitting them for gooc 
society. One cannot be coarse on shipboard and refined on shore, 
a tyranical Captain can never make a good friend, parent or hus- 


The gain, for this is the tack I have chosen, is not to be caleu- 
lated by the mere saving of wages, though this is not inconsiderable 
under what I should designate os the rational in opposition to the 
present arbitrary system ; it consists in’ tho: renien affickehoy.0k the 
crews, in more rapid and safer voyages. It were no exaggeration 
to say that an incomparably greater loss of life and phe Srvc 
been occasioned by maltreating Malay sailors, than ¥ 
pirates, more done by the former to retard commerce and civiliza- 
tion. It is not ensy to estimate the advantages which would 
accrue to intertropical navigation were more liberal views and 
practices to prevail on the subject. 

Manila men are now in less repute than formerly, and though 
Javanese are physically less effective, their greater pliability gives 
them ceaaralle the preference even as a seacunnies or helmsmen. 
Compared with Indians, Malays are lese amiable and Tpaba but 
capable of enduring greater fatigue, occupying a middle position 
between these and Europeans, and on the whole they are preferable 
to the latter for hard service in equatorial nego Should the 
commerce of the West set Eastward across the Pacific, the number 
of Malay sailors will greatly increase but they should never be 
taken to very cold regions;—even on the east coast of China they 
suffer from the rigours of winter. Many who have brought them 
up the coast have provided them with suitable garments, but this 
is frequently neglected, at the cost of life to some of the poor 
ereatures, amd of limb to others from freezing. Ordinarily it is 
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known they never go below, but sleep on deck in all weathers, 
which though allowable perhaps in their own climates should not 
be permitted in high latitudes, elec they will speedily fall victims 
to pulmonary or rheumatic complaints. ' 
The greatest defect of Malay sailors is owing to their religion, 
which however sits more lightly on them than on the other Maho- 
medans, and therefore remedies are more available. Believers in 
fate, they are quickly paralysed when menaced by danger. It is 
no un ae ing for them to paver just at a time when 
everything depends upon a vigorous and persevering exertion. 
“ete ahs have A nugget under the infinebee of a better 
faith, are animated by hope, their efforts becoming more strenuous 
as perils thicken, they labor on to the last. A recent wreck on 
this coast illustrates this. When the ship was in such danger that 
it became necessary to cut away the masts, the Malays, who till 
then had done well, gave up in despair, they would not move, the 
operation was performed by the officers. As the prospect lightened 
their courage returned and they worked like men and prepared a 
raft capable of affording a passage to the shore for all on board. 
Bat this was no sooner ready than a large body of darkest aires 
gers took possession of it, and threatened to plunge a Malay kris 
which each one had provided himself with, into any sailor who 
dared to venture on it, They floated safely away and the Malays 
again gave themselves up to fate. Their officers however had 
secu a a frail gig into which they all entered, and although their 
lives depended upon hard pulling they were only kept at the oars 
by the loaded pistols cocked before them. This trait in their 
character is to-be counteracted by a discipline which consists 
in making them obey every command with a hearty good will. 
Superstition is a second nature to sailors, and the Malay has 
his share. “Besides‘whistling for the wind, a practice which Indian 
and Chinese sailors seem to have borrowed from Europeans, as 
they do it in a spluttering awkward manner, in calms the Malays 
send their cook aloft as high as he can go with a bowl of rice, 
where apie Ra: a great noise he scatters food to patie Age 
presence of /Eolus, repeating the ceremony at intervals until they 
raise the wind. They See particularly scrupulous about the 
use of pork and are thus a scandal to their Mahomedan brethren 
the Bengalis, some of whom will not use hog’s fat for any purpose 
on ship A short time since a Malay who was toasi 
things from below to a lascar on deck, got hold of a ham and 
threw it up also, which the latter let fall as if it had been red hot 
iron to the great amusement of the Malays and the chagrin of the 
Bengali part of the crew. They are greatly addicated to gambling 
and from this cause and dissipation are generally in debt to their 
ngs from whom they borrow money at an exorbitant rate. 
‘h ie seldom keep their gains Jong, either losing them lke 
the sailors, or in speculations. 3 
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Drunkenness is a vice which they are not rally churgeable 
with, though they never refuse grog when Siteced, their money 
chiefly goes to prostitutes and hence they are often victims of 
disease consequent on this sin. 

A fondness for dandy dresses and ornaments is particularly 
as in this cy Seat hic coast foal opportunities oe 

! ng money are limited an ir wages libe ($9 per month 
and found) their penchant for dress 1s carried IS inane 
extent. One was pointed out to me lately who rejoiced in the 
possession of twenty-seven monkey jackets! These and their 
vests generally are made of silk, satin or velvet, with edging and 
lining of other colors, gilt butto een ee glengary 
caps, several sashes of different gay colours, fash handkerchiefs, 
&e. Few Western dandies spend more time at the toilet; their 
curls, rings and trinkets must be all fancifully arranged. 

The sailors of no country are more musical, which of itselfis a 
favorable indication. It is amusing to see them in the evening 
ather around one of their number who is beating a drum or 
tambourin and singing some martial or amorous song or recitation, 
in the chorus of which they all join with the greatest glee and 
animation, but they most enjoy sports of a Thespian character. A 
translation of some of these would throw considerable light on the 
character of the race. Whether regard be had to their numbers 
or utility, these,men have a claim on the regard of all who have it 
in their power to improve their condition. Most of the vessels 
where the Malays are cruelly treated are owned by Chinamen in 
the Straits, and in such cases appeals can_only be made to the 
officers themselves, but where owners are Europeans, we have a 
right to expect from their superi civilization that human pase 
on board their vessels, should have the full advantage of that mode 
of treatment which experience shows to be most conducive to the 
interest and welfare of all parties, and of which Christian bene- 
volence is the basis. 


Ningpo, 20th June, 1850. 
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NOTICE UF THE BETSIMISARAKS, A THIBE OF MADAGASCAR.* 


I will now proceed to give you a description of the Malagaches, 
or rather one of the tribes of the natives of poe et called 
paiiann a3 lam better acquainted with them than with the 

hers. 

Luwcat‘on, numbers jvc. The Betsimisaraks are a tribe ori- 
finally inhabiting a portion of the East coast of Madagascar, 
situated between 17° 0 and 18° 5° South latitude, having for neigh- 
bours, the Antanvarasti to the Northward, the Antsianakas and 
Ankovas to the Westward, the Betanimena to the Southward, and 
bounded by the ocean to the Eustward. This district is better 
known to Europeans than any other part of this large island, the 
town and Port of Tamatave Reiner situated in it—a place of great 
trade, and where many Europeans and Creoles of Bourbon and 
Mauritius resided for many years, being also the seat of the bul- 
lock trade, from whence the above mentioned islands obtained most 
if not all their cattle, It is under the Hova government. They 
are also to be met with in the islands of St. Marie Nossibé, and 
Mayotta. The first of these islands is I believe entirel peopled 
by this race (to the amount of nine or ten thousand) with the 
exception of a few Frenchmen and Creoles who compose the Eu- 
ropean part of the population at Nossibé, while at Mayotta thev 
are not numerous, as it 1s some distance from their land and they 
neither like nor agree well with the natives of that island. 

The Betsimisaraks may be termed agriculturists, inasmuch as 
almost their sole occupation is cultivating rice in. considerable 
quantities which forms their chief article of food. They likewise 
grow maize, sweet potatoes, manise or cassava and millet, but in 
small quantities. When the season for planting, weeding and 
gathering rice comes on, every one is hard at work, men, women 
and children; every thing else is set aside for this particular duty, 
and it is difficult to obtain a few coolies should they be required. 
But when the harvest is gathered in, they can be procured in any 
quantity for any remuneration, 

Physical appearance. The eyes are large, brilliant and restless, 
ears » Hose short and flat, though not so much so as in the 
negro, lips moderately thick; height middling and limbs well 
proportioned, lower jaws large and mouth well garnished with 
tevth, of which they make good use at nea! times, color dark ; hair 
jet black, thin and curly, occasionally inclining to wooly (but this 
is mixed blood I presume.) Beard very slight—this applies to men. 
The women are generally small, and well proportioned ; usually 
plain but some of them very handsome. They are ubout the size 
of the uative women of Lndia, 





— 


* Extract from a letter from 11. Martindale Fay, Juana, Comorv Lilands. 
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Like most other natives, the Betsimisarak has not very extensive 
ideas, but at the same time is by no means stupid or unobserving. 
Easily led by kind treatment but as stubborn as a mule if abused 
or ialivealel: If you once strike them the sooner you get clear 
of them the better, as they do not forgive you. Indolent like other 
inhabitants of a tropical climate, but hospitable, good humoured 
and easily pleased. I have generally found them honest, seldom 
telling falseh oods and proud of their name asa tribe. Their sight, 
hearing, smell and touch are acute, particularly the two former, 
moderate in eating, having only two meals aday. Very amative, 
fond of their own rude music and amusements which are simple in 
the extreme, and consist of singing, dancing and playing at a 


rticular game called Fifangai. In this game they use a piece of 
oad wit hole in it and Ya euch hole they place two beans, the 
number of holes is thirty two;—whichever party succeeds in taki 
the beans from the holes on his adversary’s side wins the game. It 
requires a little calculation-and some of them are very expert at it. 
They are frank in their manner, generally speaking out what they 
mean. Murder amongst them is Ati , and theft eo rare that 
until they settled in the French colonies they had not even a name 
for, much less know the use of a lock or secure fastening. On 
going into their villages you see the doors merely shut and a a 
of stick put in front to signify that the inmates are absent. They 
may pesapeibe two miles off working in a rice field. I have 
aoa oe een by myself in their villages for some time and 
never had any reason to complain of them. 

I suppose’ it would be difficult to find a race of men more timid 
or more averse to fighting than these, They would sooner run ea 
mile than strike a blow and have consequently been driven here 
and there by their neighbours, particularly by the Hovas, who 
have all their territory under subjection and treat them very badly, 
indeed they are but little better than slaves. They are naturally 
averse to leave their sie hs but I suppose it is owe te the bad 
treatment they meet with from the Havas that y have fled to 
St. Marie and the other islands. I have repeatedly heard them 
regret that their land was not governed by Europeans, The soil is 
et rich and produces many kinds of grain very abundantly and 
with little labonr, but it is very sickly to a European constitution. 
The rice grown there is equal in eer the South Carolina and 
thousands of tons could be produced, besides many other valuable 


articles of commerce. 


Religion. It is very doubtful if they possess any fixed idea of a 
supreme being. That they salararienae' tink there is one is 
certain from the name which has been assigned to express it— 
Zanahar, but I never saw any form of worship or any building 
appropriated fora church. They are however fearful of evil spirite 
nd place implicit confidence in their sorcerers and soothsayers— 
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who are very numerous and are consulted upon all matters of 
pores and difficulty. They go through a great, many forms 
and utter alot of gibberish whenever they are consulted but unlike 
ours in the olden times are contented with very small fees. All 
the natives wear amulets about either the neck, arm or loins, con- 
isting of different pieces of woods, beads, a little bag of akin con- 
taming powder and a variety of other articles. They also suspend 
them about in different parts of their huts in order to keep away 
evil spirits. The native name for these amulets, Aouli, pronounced 
ag in French, 

Arts. The women manufacture a cloth called Seekie-Lai from 
the Rafia, it is woven by hand, the loom being ofa mostsimplekind, 
and is generally coarse althongh at times made so fine as to be 
with difficulty distinguished from silk. The Rafia is the exterior 
covering of the central fibre of the leaf of the traveller's tree, which 
when dried is split into threads of the desired thickness and then 
dyed various colours, as required, by preparations of Indigo, Tur- 
meric, end various Barks or Roots which producethedesired colour. 
It is strange that all their colours are fast and never wash out. 
They also make hats, small baskets and mats from a leaf some- 
thing similar to the brub leaf and a peculiar kind of scull cap of 
straw. They carve spoons and ladles out of wood, some of 
. well executed and also wooden bowls and platters. 

heir arms peculiar to the country is the assagai or spear, the 
bead of which is formed of iron very sharp and well made, the 
shaft is of ebony or some other hard wood about six feet long and 
a slight. In the use of this weapon they are very expert and 
will sometimes bring down a bird on the wing with it. They have 
however obtained from Europeans gunpowder, fire-arms and 
bullets. They take great care of their arms and are very fond of 
firing them off, as they like noise, They however seldom take 
aim and as bullets are rather searce load with pieces of coral, pre- 
viously Spa z in a double charge of powder to make sure of its 
g° ing off, They use axes, knives and files when they can obtain 


They only implement ros make use of when planting rice isa 
sharp pointed piece of wood with which one person makes small 
holes in the ground, (which has previously if situated on a rising 
been burnt, or ifmarshy been trodden out with bullocks,) another 
man follows him who drops in each hole a few grains of seed and 
is succeeded by a third party who covers the hole lightly with a 
little earth. They are very icular in keeping the ground 
planted free from weeds until the rice has attained a certain height 
when tn then strong it is left to itself. A large quantity is 
transplanted after it is of the height of a foot above ground, and 
the reason sie for this proceeding is that it produces a more 
plentiful and finer grained crop. 
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The cattle ke. are buffaloes, goats hogs, dogs, cals, poultry, 

fowls, , ducks, and geese. ae are indebted to 

Europeans for or the last two naqed, as they 1 tiem duck and 
and geese, while all the rest have native names, 





The; make use of two kinds of canoes called Laca Adzilon and 
Lace Viare. The former is simply the trunk of a tree, hollowed 
parti pointed at either end, at fe propelled by a sail made of 
the native cloth mentioned above and paddles. The latter called 
Laca vies, sa Razor boat, so called from its shape, mora 
perly belo “ta the Saccalave tribes and is not met with on the 
Fast Coest adagascar. These canoes are well finished, carry 
. large sail, are » likewie propelled by paddles and sail; and are 
ery fast. "Both kinds have outriggers. The Laca Viara is only 
srabls of carrying a crew of five or six men, while the Lava 
cpa has aac, Ua a crew of fifteen to twenty. 

The trade is mostly barter. I think their know ledge of the 

ous metals as coin only dates from their acquaintance with 
Beroceine ‘The money made use of is the French and Spanish 
dollcn, and and i in order to obtain amaller coin they cut the dollar into 
several pieces each havi pone portional value to the whole. 

They Pill eat all kinds o animal food, but their principal diet 
consists of a dish of boiled rice, accompanied by a bowl of 
boiled fowl or fish and another containin meee liquor in which it 
has been boiled. Their principal drink is water but after every 
meal they partake of a small bowl of Ranow Pangow, which ts 
liot water poured upon grains of rice which have been previously 
parched or burnt, and tastes much like toast and water. | In the 
season they eat maize either boiled or roasted on the embers. 
are very partial to spirituous and vinous liquors but only ment 
facture one kind from the juice of the sugar cane fermented with 
embravade leaves which is called Bea a Bes, it does not intoxicate 
unless taken in large quantities. They use tobacco but neither 
smoke nor chew it. Their manner of using it is as follows:—The 
tobacco ia ground into snuff mixed with wood ashes in sa parts 
and then rubbed on to the teeth by the finger, it is retained between 
the gum and lip for a certain time and then discharged. Of a 
they are very fond, indeed are never without it. Their cooki 
very rude and simple and consists in boiling, broiling and aston 
on the embers. ey make use of earthen-ware pots and carry 
fresk water in bamboos srg they eecheiarps sapioal ae are 
Pa oo creer Warm Dee cu and iron cooking pots. 

The dress of the male consists of a a plece of cloth, either Eur 
or native manufacture, secured round the loins, which descends a 
sabe. below. fn eves tes Sete Pa thrown scarf-wise over the 
shoulder. Head and feet except the former which 
is sometimes covered wit nr are or straw hat. The women 
wear a short boddice called a canton which fits tight to the person 
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covers from the neck to the waist as also the arms down to the 
and « large cloth called a Scimboo which is secured round 
he waist and comes down to the ankles. Both sexes are very 
d of ee coloured Europ goods and sometimes show 
taste in gueanegs them. e dress is very becoming. 
The somes alwa have the fees uncover 1 and have their hair 
any over the head, which has a appear- 
Bese men have theirs braided also, sometimes into inumera- 
ble ble small plaits, which make them look like a human body having 
a black mop fora head piece. They are constantly washing their 
bodies, but are not so particularly clean about their clothing. 

They live in huts which are small and always have 2 partition 
which divides it into two rooms, They are well built and occa- 
sionally very neat. The walls are formed of wood or rather a long 
kind of reed called falaf. I do not know the European name for 
it. The roof is thatched with leaves of the same plant. They 
have no floor but ae mats on the ground me pa the house, 
sleep Gd er waa caries | on mats, and use a pillow stuffed with 
blossom of a shrub which when newly gathered is odoriferous. 

Chastity ; unknown “they hi them and they have I errs no 
ceremony 0 pana ve together as man an na 
long as either part inclined, but should they disagree can 
separate without eo beng te thought any disgrace ; they are not very 
careful of their children but ways feed them well to judge from 
their appearance. Great sos “ to re ts and their 
most ate orders lai seni eeeren or Government, 

are under é rule of Teen Comal, vernment 
ay A world, ot of the Hovas. Under the French of course 
they live happily. 


nit 
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DESCRIPTION OF MALAREA AND OUR ESTABLISHMENT THERE. 


By Faancors VALEntTY#, 
Lately Minister of the Gospel in Amboyna, Banda, §c. 


‘Valentyn'’s great work on the East Indies was published in five 
: folio volumes at Dordrecht and Amsterdam in the year 1726. 
ha drtaila thee contela: sesoactiag the more eastern islands are the 
fullest that have ever been published, and the work continues to the 


Moh Nae information 

would be calculated to excite surprise as the labour of « single individual 
were it not that in those da a ee ra epee 
vi 


num’ | 

oy iia, cl y bad occasion to abridge the list of 
nace of ben epitaeurgnb gra Lich oopepies much space, andcannot 
: t the pi eat time sriscual; Abst tony hacww attached to it at 


CHAPTER I, 
Malacet.— Description ‘of the i iP Fortress.— rv 
for Dein f scarcity of t.— Wild easts—The inna 








As the City of Malakka and its dependencies is 
important of our Indian possessions, and was obtained for us by 
the swords of our countrymen, both the interests and the 
credit of the nation demand a full description; and in order to 
effect this with some degree of regularity, the city and the de- 

ent factories will be firat described, after which the more 
immediate affairs of the establishment will be entered u 

The city of Malakka is situated on the main-land | the Malay 
coast, in lat. 2° 20’ N. and long. 122° 20° directly to the eodgwrere 
of the eastern part of the island of Sumatra, distant about 30 miles. 
The country in which it is situated was called by Ptolemy and 
the Ancients Terra or Regio Aurifera, or the gold-bearing country, 
and Aurea Chersonesus or the Golden Peninsula, the latter name 
bes Dns conferred on account of its being joined to the countries of 

Srey oem) and Siam by a narrow neck of land. It 
is the southernmost country of the continent of India, ‘and is 
separated from the island of Sumatra by a fine strait, which is 
tal | Le ergot S the Strait of Ma hag daerpb prs mes 

a trait o poera (commonl incapoera ) 
afer very cient town on is shore ag 
penetrated many mi re important city of Malakka is 
reached. It Ses Ga the Whores of & tay, aa is erected partly on a 
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hill which rises in its centre, and partly on level ground which is 
very marshy and unéound on the land side. 

he town is 1800 paces or about a mile in circumference, and 
the sea-face is defended by a high wall 600 paces in length. There 
is also a fine stone wall along the banks of the river to the N. 
W., and to the N. E. is a stone bulwark, called St. Domingo. A 
wall called Taypa runs along the water side to the fort St. Jago, 
anil there are several small fortresses with two more bulwarks on 
the §. E. side, which contribute mach to the strength of the place. 
We do not give their names, as they do not occur to us at this 
moment. In the upper part of the town lies the monastery of 
St. Paulo; and those of the Minnebroeders (foster-brothers) and 
of Madre de Dios are erected on neighbouring hills, beyond which 
the land is everywhere low as on the sea coast, where the slope is 
eo gradual that the mud bank which fronts the shore is dry at low 
water to the distance of two musket shots, and so soft and muddy 
that great difficulty is experienced in landing. The territory of 
Malakka is about 120 miles in length, and from 39 to 40 in breadth. 

‘Opposite to the town lie two small islands, Ilha das Naos (Ship- 
Island) which can be reached by a musket shot from the shore, 
and Ilha das Pedras, where the stone employed in constructing the 
houses is obtained, but this is rather out of musket shot. Within 
these izlands the Carracks and Galleons of the Portuguese used to 
lie in from 4 to 6 fathoms water.* 

On the northwest side of the town there is a wall, a gate, and a 
small fortress: a river also enters the sea here, the water of which 
is fresh at low water and salt at high water. It is full 40 paces 
wide, and the stream is usually very strong. It is called the 
Cc tt. There is another river on the east side of the town. 

The land on the orpent side of the river is of average 
height with that of the town, to which it is joined bys 
wooden bridge ;—but that on the southeast side is very hy, 
and is generally flooded after rain, except a narrow shi 
: the beach, which is somewhat higher. There are sev 


ndsome and spacious streets in the town, but unpaved; and 
many fine stone houses, the greater pai of which are built after 
the Portuguese fashion, very high. are arranged in the form 


of a crescent. There is a respectable fortress, of wth, 
with good walls and bulwarks, and well provided with cannon, 
which, with a good garrison, would stand a hard push. Within 
all bearing tokens of old Portuguese times ; and the tower, 
which stands on the hill, has still a respectable appearance, 

it is in a state of great dilapidation. 

This fortress, which occupies the hill in the centre of the town, 
is about the size of Delfshaven, and has also two gates, with part 


* There is scarcely balf this depth at present.--Ep. 
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of the town on a hill, and the outer side washed by the sea. It is at 
present the residence of the Governor, the public establishment, 
and of the garrison, which is tolerably strong. Two hundred years 
ago it was a mere fishing village and now it is a handsome city. 

In former times the fort contained 11 or 12,000 inhabitants, 
but now there are not more than 2 or 300, partly Dutch and 

artly Portuguese and Malays, but the latter reside in mere attap 
huts in the remote corners of the fort. Beyond it there are also 
many handsome houses and tidy plantations of cocoanut and other 
trees, which are oceupied chiefly by Malays. — | 

This is a city ee well situated for trade, the Straits 
having been long frequented by shipping, especially from Bengal, 
Coromandel, Surat, Persia, Ceylon, Fave, Sumatra, Siam, Tonkin, 
Trjina Seoyer and many other parts; so that the gross revenue in 
the year 1669, consisting of import duty at 10 per cent, export 
duty at 3 per cent, with certain local taxes, aciabinied’ | to 
74,950, 18, 0, forins. In that single year, besides the Danish, Por- 
tuguese and Moorish shipping there arrived 116 Javanese vessels, 
This proved uncommonly serviceable to our ships passing through 
the Straits from Japan fo Bengal, Coromandel, Surat and Persia, 
and also to vessels coming from those places and bound to Batavia. 

The neighbourhood is not very productive in Ease exce 
fish and some fruit, so that everything besides has to be brought 
from other places, The country for productiveness will not bear 
comparison with the coast (Coromandel) Bengal, Ceylon, &e. 

cople ere not safe here from wild beasts 2 out in the forest. 
The Heer Van Naareen, (a friend who himself related to me the 
occurrence) was once accidentally ran against by a tiger and on 
several other occasions he encountered this animal, when his horse 
always became unmanageable. There are also many elephants 
and other beasts. This gentleman also related to me that he once 
saw a tiger spring upon a deer that had taken to the water to 
escape, but the deer got away, and the tiger was in the mean time 
pulled down by an alligator. 

The E. I. Company maintains here a Governor, who has the 
controul of all their officers and affairs. He is assisted by an 
wens Merchant as second in rank, a fiscal, a paymaster, and a 
imilar staff of officers to those described in the account of Am- 


boyna, who perform the same duties and receive the same pay ;— 
with this difference, that here there are several Superintendents of 


detached factories, and also an especial Shahbandaar, or Collector of 

Customs. From among these officers (as at Amboyna) a Council 

of Policy is formed, who have the controul of the entire territory ; 

and also another which administers the law and controuls ec 

: Th Mala also called di Bawah Angin, or Lee- 
e Malayens are Orang di Bawah Angin, or 

ward people, and sometimes also Easterlings or Eastern people 
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in nec manner the ic ie etOe e 
especially the Arabians, go by the name of Orang Atas Angin 
is Windward people, satalea Westerlings ;—not that these names 
are confined exclusively to the Malayens and Arabians, but they 
are the most famous, the cleverest and the most polished of those 
nations which bear them. 

The Malayens are considered the most ingenious, the most crafty 
and the most civil people of the entire East. 

Whether they are so or not we will examine presently, when we 
come to enquire into their origin and the circumstances connected 
with their early history. 

Their complexion ts yellow, and they are much fairer than any 
other Indians; they are also much more friendly and polite, and 
goneeadly so bland cf speech, that no other people can compare 
with them 


Their lang Bahasa Malayn, that is, the Malayan languac 
is not abe on this coast, but fe the general lancrae 3 of inter: 
communication between different nations throughout the Indies, 
and in all the Eastern lands, as are French and Latin in Europe, 
and the Lingua Franca in Italy and the Levant ;—so that people 
acquainted with this language are never at a loss for a medium of 
communication even as far as Persia on the one side, and the Phi- 
lippines where it is much used, and ally understood, on the 
other. People in the East are considered to be very ill educated 
who do not understand this languag besides which the Malays 
themselves endeavour to improve it by studying Arabic and 
Persian ; indeed some among them acquire a kno’ ledge of San- 
ecrit, the mother tongue of most Eastern languages, with the same 


a ae arc Penton ee tap b 

is age is nowhere 5 80 ly and | as here, 
although there sa great diflerence betwonn that wand by the Court, 
and the dialect spoken by the common people, as many Arabic 
ror have ang hanced into the first, which the upper classes 
delight in using for the purpose of showing their superi learning. 
This language is so hi, (hoogdravend) and so diflerent from thet 
in common use, because every nation that speaks Malayan intro- 
duces words of its own peculiar dialect, The high language, which 
is spoken by the chief, courtiers and priests, is the language of 
learning. It is in itself uncomm Y Sweet, smooth, and attractive 
and at the same time croeedingly expromive. Many works written 
in this language, to which we ave previously all and a mul- 
titude of poetical pieces in which old ods are related, afford 


The clothing of the men consists of a pai of breeches, a wide 
blue, red, or green surcoat, like a loose frock, and a turban placed 


They are usually of a cheerful'disposition, but are very stecep- 
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tible of offence, and have always the hand ready, so that it ts 
necessary to be cautious in your intercourse with them. 

I do not know any people in India more crafty than them and. 
the Macassars, so that they are not always to be trusted. ; 

The dress of the women closely resembles that of other Indian 
women, especially the Javanese, consisting of a long By Signs 
which reaches to the feet, and 1s fastened round the body above 
the breast, leaving the shonlders naked. | ae 

The hair of the head is bound up in a knot, but some wear it i 
a different fashion, similar to that adopted by the Mistices. 

Timge women also have usually a more elevated spirit than the 
generality of Indians, whom they also greatly surpasa in beauty 
unc Wit. 

The other inhabitants are Portuguese, who are well known, or 
other Indians who have been already described as Chinese, Guze- 
rattes, Bengalis, Coast-Moors, Achinese and others. 

The commodities produced here are these :—_ | 

Calambak, ss any Camphor, in the kingdom of Pahang. 

Ms 


Gold, 
Pepper, 
Pedra de Porco (Query Bezoar stones?) Elephants (tusks. ) 
The imported Goods consist of :— 
All sorts of cloths, more especially Petas Malayu, or Malay 


cloths. 
Surat Cloths, 
Bengal Ditto : 
Guinea cloths (coarse blue Calivo) 
Salamporics, 
Bafta Brotsja, 
Bethilis, 
Coast Chintz, 
Opium, 
Red Woollens, 
Copper, 


Rupees, 
Reals of eight, (Spanish Dollars?) | 

The charges of the garrison and other expenses run wey high, 
sometimes as much as 200,000 guilders (2 tonnen gouds) the 
reason of which is that the clear income during the year is often 
much less than the outlay. 

In the year 1664, and during several previous years the expenses 
were much higher, and it was thought proper to reduce the strength 
of the garrison and bring the expenses within the sain mentioned, 
200,000 guilders. Subsequently it was deemed proper further to 
reduce the expenditure by 40,000 guilders. Orders were piven hy 
their Excellencies in 1669 to reduce the extent of the fortiheations, 
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end a certain Ensign (Vaandrig) was established there from the 
17th of January of that year, and entrusted with the duties of 


There are several detatched Factories under Malakka, some of 
which are on the same Coast, and others on the E. Coast of 
Sumatra, the Superintendents of which are appointed by the Go- 
vernor and Counci 

These are Perah, Keidah, Oedjong Salang and Andragiri. 

The first named, Peirah, is situated on the Malay Coast, and is 
subject to the King of Acheen. The establishment, which is under 
the controul of an Onder-Koopman, is maintained by the E. 
Maatechappy solely for the trade in tin, which is obtained for ready 
money or piece goods at the rate of 50 Rix-dollars the Bahar, but 
the people are very foul and murderous, and they made no scruple 
in 1651 of killing all our people. In subsequent years their Excel- 
lencies frequently had occasion to order the Governor and Council 
to leave the place alone until.a good time arrived for avenging this 
detestable act ;—which was afterwards taken in hand, with a result, 
of which we shall peak more fully presently. 

The second Out-I actory is Queda or Keidah, also on this coast, 
and about directly opposite to Acheen, which is also ruled by an 
Onder-Koopman. Its oi ay is to earry on trade in tin, gold, and 
elephants with the King, but he plagued us so much at times that 
on several occasions we were obliged to abandon the factory for a 
time. 

The third factory is Oedjong Salang, where there is also an 
Onder-Koopman, and tin and elephants are obtained in exchange 
for cloths and opium, but the trade is of small importance. There 
is an island in the vicinity which is governed by a King.* 

We have also a Factory at Andragiri.a kingdom on the east 
coast of Sumatra, to the west of Malakka, conducted by an Under- 
Koopman or Book-holder, and several subordinates who collect 
pepper, gold, and whatever comes to hand, for the E. Maats- 
chappy, in exchange for pene gos and ready no ’ 

_ Commercial Agents have been sent occasionally to Ligor and 
Ta » (Tenasserim), places under Siam, to purchase tin, and 
also to koelo (Bencoolen) before the English came there, to 
obtain gold maas (goude maasen) and Pedra de Porcos, but the 
latter trade has now been abandoned. At Ligor, however, we 


: Woledey E>. 
has been given in the 3rd volume of this Journal, ef 
seq. The island bas bern ceded to the E. I. Company by the King ot --Ep 





AND OUR ESTABLISHMENT THERE. 


The 
other 
will be learned from the following list. 





List of Governors of Malakke. 


Johan Van Vliet, Do. Do.. onee soe 
Arnold de Viamin Van Ouishoorn.. 5 ana 
Johan Van Rebee Commander end Resblent...... 
Balthasar B Disceccs | 9 eeaeas Ay 
Jacob Torrissoon Pits, Governor. ee 
Cornelis Van Quaalberg, Do...... 


Nicolaas ua im edhe Gears = Extraordinary Coun- 
Dirk ot Komane, Comman . 


ander. . 
Thomas Slicher, Governor and Extraordinary Coun- . 


cillor,....: 
Gelmer Vosburg, Governor... 
Govert Van Hoor, Do. i: 
Johan Groolenhuys, Commander ones we 
Karel Bolner, Governor reals nh 


Pieter Rooselaar Do severe ees ee 
Willem Six, Do...... rire sews 
Willem Moerman, ee ‘ ie loeee 
Herman Van Suchtelen.. a 


os aa of Pelrsh (Established in 1655.) 
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matters connected with the succession of governors and 
public servants here, at least as far as I can unravel them, 


. from 1641 to 1642 


1642-1646 
1646-1662 
1662-1665 
1665-1679 
1679-1680 
1680-1684 


1684-1686 
1686-1686 


1686-1691 
1692-1697 
1697-1700 
1700-1704 


1704-1707 


1707-1709 
1709-1711 
1711-1717 
1717 


Isaak Ryken. . Pees from 1 to 1656 
Pieter | 1656-1656 
Cornelis Chainer teem ‘cee eo 
| Factory abandoned erie re-established 1659. 

Johan Massis...... ah i 1659-1660 
Abraham Schats. . : 1660-1660 
Adrian Lucassoon...... 1660-1661 

Superintendents of 

Balthasar Bort..... 2 cas cee 1656 to 1656 
Johannes Zacharias. . : 1656-1657 
Michiel Curre...... : 1657-1660 
Johan Massis,..... 1661 
Nicolaas Mather, "1687 to 1669 
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Su peintendents of Oat ong Salan 
Cornelis Van Gunst.. . . ’ e 1656 to 1658 
Jacob Jorrison Pits.. eoeeee 1658-1660 


(Abandoned in 1660.) 





a aac ee of ere § or sydd, 
Pieter Buytzen... 


er -»» 1654-1656 
Arend Classon Dra ray. 1656-1656 
(Abandoned i in 1657 ‘Fe-ocoupied 1660 ) 
Jacob Kerkhoven. . Tree 1660-1662 
Henrik Pelgrom. . “ “2 re by J 1!) 
Pieter du Quesne. . a ata Span it a 
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ON CORAL REEFS AS THE CAUSE OF BLAKAN MATI FEVER, 
AND OF THE FEVERS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE EAST. 
By Romgrr Lrrrie, Esq.—Surgeon. 

PART {¥. 
Carter i. 
SUMATRA. 


Ts, our next field of observation, is situated betwixt the lati- 
tudes of 5° 45° N. and 5° 56° 8. and betwixt the itudes 
95° 10° E. and 105° 40° E. The equator nearly divides it in two, 
while a line drawn in its extreme length will make an angle with 
the meridian of about 36°. This direction being a little W. of N. 
W. by N. gives it a length of 925 geographical miles. Its average 
breadth appears to be about 2 degrees, its extreme breadth seldom 
reaches more than 3. Lying as it does to the south of Eastern Asia 
its shores are washed by the Indian Ocean, Straits of Malacca, 
China, and Java Seas. From the se icp eg ir, Se ited by 
the thousand islands which line its coasts, and the Malay Peninsula, 
which in its turn is protected by Sumatra from the Indian Ocean. 
It northern coast is only partially sheltered by islands, and off 
the west coast, lies a range of huni distant one to two degrees 
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which would be insufficient protection, without the coral reefs 
which more closely hug its shore, preventing the heavy surf from 
washing away the soil, not naturally adapted like the rock girt 
shores of our native land for warding off the sen’s incessant efforts 
towards their annihilation. Through thelength of the island runs 
a belt of high land commencing at Acheen head, and ending in 
the Straits of Sunda. This _ and in various places reaches an 
elevation of many thousand feet, while ages ect almost raise 
themselves into t Laeger of ote snow, such as Gunong Sin- 
galung and Gunong pi,“which are not much under 14,000 
zet. In the vicinity of these high mountains we have all varieties 
of cli from the luxurious heat and moisture of a tropical, 
that quickly advances into carly maturity all animal and 
vegetable beings, to the invigorating and refreshing coolness of 
the temperate zone that braces the frame and fits it for the attain- 
ment and enj: t of the highest mental and physical pleasures. 
But only in interior of this beautiful island do we find this 
great variation in temperature, as to the east and west of the 
mountain range, in the plains, whose breadth ranges from 70 to 
100 miles in some parts, and in | that of the island, we have 
the usual tropical temperature of countries contiguous to the 
Equator, where the thermometer seldom falls below 75 or rises 
about 86. It is to these plains and their sea coasts that our atten- 
tion will be now particularly directed. | 
These coasts may be described as four in number, the North 
ing’s Point, the West lying 








stretching from Diamond Point to K 
pores - last pointand Flat Point, the South from eee 
to Fi oint nearly o ite to Lucepara island, and the Fast 
Coast from the latter to Diamond Point from whence we started. 

The North Coast, rb 3 for nearly 154 to 160 miles 
etwi <in oint with an inclination W. ? N. 
“ia low in some places close to the sea, but the country inland is 
all very high, with some remarkable mountains.”* 

This description of Horsburgh’s evidently taken from a dis 
tance, is not exactly in aacdstann , with that of many traders on 
that coast, who describe it as a fine bold coast with patches here 
and there of low land, but with deep water to the land's edge, so 
that almost every where on the coast a ship can anchor at 3 a 
cable’s length from the shore, except from Tanjong Rajah to 

walla Batu where the anchorage is from : ile 
the shore, owing to sand-banks—(Captain | 





* Horsburgh. 
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paratively healthy, being more free from woods and swamps than 
most other portions of the island, and the fevers and dysenteries 
these are supposed to give occasion to, are there said to be uncom- 
mon.” Free of swamps and comparatively of wood, this coast is 
also free of coral » which nowhere show themselves above 


The West Coast in its general features is very different ; it 
stretches from King’s Point to Flat Point, and is about 204 
leagues in length, the equator dividing it nearly mid-way betwixt 
these points. This coast is exposed to the full force of the Indian 
Ocean, though that is somewhat broken by a belt of islands, lying 
arallel, at distances ranging from 30 to 90 miles from the main- 
: Outside of these we have what is called the outer channel ; 
betwixt these islands and smaller ones, which line the coast, is 
the middle channel distant from the shore 4'to 10 leagues. This 
is a dangerous ge for vessels, “from the currents, faint and 
baffling winds, no anchorage and in some parts towards the main, 
dangerous coral shoals from one to two and three fathoms below 
the surface, with deep water at the edge of soundings.” The inner 
channel close to the coast betwixt it and the island, has in many 
places moderate depths for anchoring, and occasionally is prefer- 
able to the middle one, with which it ts connected in many places. 

“Tt has been said that all the shoals on this coast are white coral 
rocks, discernible from the mast-head a mile off in the day time 
even when they are three or four fathoms under water; on the 
contrary many of the shoals consist of black rocks.” (Horsburgh) 
Generally speaking, this extended coast is lined by coral reefs, 
through which channels have been made by fresh water and other 
influences, while all the smaller islands contiguous are more or 
less surrounded by them, and many of the bays are formed by 
these shoals which exert more or less influence on most of the 
Settlements, The plain’ betwixt the sea, and the belt of high 
land, is of moderate breadth, seldom exceeding 25 miles and gene- 
rally an elevation commences at five or six miles from the coast. 
The rivers are ey tae maga iar ed to those on the East 
coast, marshes, mud flats, and alluvial plains are not numerous, 
but in their place we have sloping hills and fertile vallies, through 
which meander the rivers that serve as pathways into the interior. 

The South Coast extends betwixt | int, and First point 
opposite to Lucepara Island. Horsburgh destiiben this const as 
“low land, clothed with trees with several rivers falling into the 
sea and shoal banks projecting 2 or 3 leagues from the land, these 
banks consist of fine grey. a i or of coarse sand and gravel.” 

The East Coast which stretches from First Point in a north 
westerly direction to Diamond Point possessesmay pointsof simi- 
larity with the South Coast. Its shores are washed by the seas of 
Banca, Mandel, and Malacca Straits. Along this coast we have 
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an extensive and broad alluvial eepost through which flow the 

incipal rivers of Sumatra, as the Palembang, Indragiri, Jambi, 
Siak, Racken and Dellie rivers. In conveying a general idea of 
this extensive coast the description that represents a part equally 
represents the whole. Anderson describes the East Coast of 
Sumatra between Diamond Point and Siak, which forms the prin- 
cipal part of the western side ofthe Straits of Malacca, as with 
few pspanons very shallow, the numerous small rivers which are 
continually rolling down immense quantities of sand, and the 
extreme velocity gf some of them, cause the formation of innumera- 
ble sand banks and shoals along the whole extent of the coast, 
within several miles of which vessels of a small size only, can 
approach. The whole of the coast, with some inconsiderable 
exceptions, says the same author, is'low and swampy, the mangrove 
trees growing to the water's edge. To the southward of Batu Bara 
the breadth of the level country may be stated at from 50 to 100 
miles and from thence to Siak the average width may be 140 miles. 

Horsburgh says the Sumatra coast from Diamond Point to the 
Arrow islands is low and woody, abigei the sea, and the sound- 








ha 


mn, s naramslegl gem Nnar oar eae 
icutenant Rose describes the coast of the kingdom of Jambi 
as ‘low and swampy, covered with moderately high trees; it is 
lined to the distance of 3} to 5 miles by a sand flat rather danger- 
me Ay shen, babes the “espe of the cae the country is 
wand swampy.” Reviewing the appearances of these coasta, we 
find that they may be classed under three General Heads. Ist. 
The north coast BF be described as presenting a free sea front- 
age, alike destitute of coral reefs and mud flats, and essing but 
few marshes, 2nd. The west coast presents but limited alluvial 
deposits and few marshes or swamps but is characterised by its 
lining of coral reefs. Srd. The south and east coasts have no coral 
but possess extensive alluvial plains, permeated by many 
| large rivers, possessed of extensive swamps, and skirted by 
and sand flats, covered more or less with mangrove jungle. 
different as these coasts are in their appearance, as different 
they in their salubrity. The north coast may be described as 
ealubrious, the east and south as less so, and the west const as 
respective climates, cannot depend upon any thermometrical or 
barometrical conditions as the difference in temperature and at- 


Ll 
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THE NORTH OR PEDIR COAST. 

The almost complete immunity from fever which the north 
coast enjoys —_ in accordance with the principles laid down 
in this essay, and is owing to the absence of coral reefs, and fresh 
water swamps, to any extent. Mr C. Scott in answer to my 
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queries says ““T have been several. yoyages tothe Pedir(north), and 
west coasts, but was seldom detained beyond a few days at any 
of the ports of the first, but longer in many of the latter, and that 
was as far back as 1817 and 18 while my last was in 1831 to the 
west coast. I have therefore but an imperfect knowledge of the 
points on which you require information, but such as I have will 
fanivenvea: Having visited most of the ports in the Pedir Coast 
while engaged in the betelnut trade I have a tolerable acquaintance 
with this coast; it is mostly bold and steep, with deep anchorage 
close in shore unless is some of the eastern ports, as T luk Samoy, 
Passier and Cartoy, where there is shallow water, while mud and 
sand banks extend a considerable distance from the shore ; the 
coast west of these ports is almost clear of coral reefs, rocks and 
banks, unless where the latter exist at the mouths of the rivers, and 
which extend only a little distance from the shore. Rocks mostly 
abound about Point Pedro off the Golden Mount.” Mr Cowasjee 
Shapoorzee, Owner and Master of a trading vessel and very con- 
versant with this coast, in his answer to my queries writes—“ I 
have been ez Neg Rabe this Coast st Sumatra hen of or 
years, and know it thoroughly,—it has very good anchorage o 
mud and sand, but no oat ook and few Oe enpren ts 
shore.” Many other traders to this coast have given me nearly 
similar descriptions, the sum of all being that it isa bold, freecoast, 
with anchorage almost at a cable’s length off the shore, and equal- 
ly destitute of swamps and coral reefs. From this I would 
infer that it was a h thy coest and that inference is in accordance 
with the opinions of all whom I have consulted. Mr C. Scott 
says “during my experience I do not recollect of any of the 
crews of the different vessels in which I have sailed, having had 
fever” and Mr Cowasjee Shapoorzee says “ I have not heard of 
any visiting these ports, being subject to fever” and Captains W. 
Scott and Congalton, whose ample experience makes their opinions 
most valuable, consider the north or Pedir Coast tobea healthy 
station for the crews of ships and free of Endemic fever. Captain 
McKellar, while in command of the Amelia and Sophia Fraser, 
made four voyages to the Pedir Coast during the years 1845, 46, 
and 47, loading at the many ports on this coast during the 
betelnut season, which was betwixt June and November, and 
never had a case of fever amongst his crew." 

* To the above almost universal opinion 1 find that thereis an exception, and 
that isin the ease of C Scott, master and owner of the Brig William, who In 
the month of mays 4 lay about a month my Barong and Murdoo ; during 
that time he had 7 hands attacked with fever, the 2d Mate j mele Pree 
remittent, the others of intermittent fever ; no lives were Jost. The 2nd Mate was 
posed in boating and « col land wid bow nfghtie, fies air teeny ne 
Par not prove the existence of Endemic fiver. aa tha Mod's sickness may hove 
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THE WEST COAST. 


Directing our attention to the west coast, stretching betwixt 
Acheen head and Flat point, we find the nature and appearance of 
the coast changed as well as its salubrity: I have already from 

orsburgh, the first authority extant on this subject, shown that 
this coast is more or less lined by coral reefs. Mr C, Scott des- 
cribes “the whole coast from Acheen Head downwards to the 
southward as lined with coral reefs, and rocks, all more or less 
exposed at low tides, particularly the inner line or range of coral 
reefs and islands, many ofthe latter being Fase with cocoanut 
trees, which seem to grow well, though only very little elevated 
above high tides. Most of the anchorages at the Old ports are 
shallow and surrounded with coral reefs exposed to the influence 
of the sun at low tides." Mr Shapoorzee says “ the west coast of 
Sumatra is lined by several islands, coral reefs and rocks, and at 
some | roa the anchorage is good.” All who are acquainted 
with this coast well know itis most unhealthy, that few of the 

orts are exempt from Endemic fever, either of the remittent, or 
itermittent type ; and this insalubrity is not confined to one or 
two ports, but is shared by all. Mr C. Scott says “in two voy 

I made to this coast the different crews had fever and I myself in 
1831 had a strong attack of fever passing through its stages.” 
From Mr Scott's description of his fever it seems to have been re- 
mittent ending in intermittent fever. My Parsee acquaintance al- 
ready mentioned, says “those visiting the west coast, seldom escape 
from fever ; of the ports on this coast, Suseo is the most unheal Ly 
in the south west monsoon. I cannot say on what this unhealthi- 
ness apes but there are more marshes at this than any other 
port. 1 once was attacked with fever at Susoo in the month of 
August and it was a year and a half before I got rid of it.” But 
if marshes abound, so do coral reefs, as I have just seen a gen- 
tleman who a few years ago visited it and saw extensive reefs 
close to the shore and exposed at low water. This is further con- 
firmed by Captain Finlayson master of the brig Reliance, who in 
1825 and subsequent visited this and other sip ie 
While here the vessel anchored in 34 fathoms with a coral reef 
exposed on the starboard bow from which at low water he remem- 
bers the strong smell peculiar to coral emanating. WhileatAcheen 
bh tac ot | fever meee noobie ae 
singular rFway. ihe owner and sy rgo, @ native, seeing | 
male under symptoms of fever, persuaded him tobury himself 
up to the neck m Teepe Jee collected, and to prevent him 
makin ove bead £2 ears, & board was placed below his chin. He 
then had administered to him a glass of strong brandy and water, 
when he speedily fell into a profuse perspiration, and profound 
rf enero, tat rove tt a we hae they whe ad 
cceaiona, Ani stffrther, the ves had lately Iof the Nicobars where Endemie 

F a. 
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sleep, from which he wakened next morning at 9 o'clock, free from 
fever, and only suffering from languor and lassitude, which left 
him on bathing. From the fever of this port being prevalent 
during the south west monsoon, and during the month of August, 
when the winds are blowing from the Indian ocean on the land, if 
exposed coral reefs can generate fever I may ascribe the Endentic 
to this cause more than to the marshes which doubtless contribute 
their share of the poisonous malaria. Another pepper port called 
Sinkel is placed on the mouth ofa river of some size, while the 
roadstead, according to Horsburgh, is inside a coral reef to the 8. 
E. of the river and about a mile distant. This port is well known 
for its baneful climate, which has compelled the Dutch who had 
a factory there, to abandon it. The type of fever is remittent. 

Barroos, Tappanooly and Natal, other ee ris, havemany 
coral reefs in hat Hacbouts (according to Horsburgh) especially 
the last, which also is pre-eminent for its unhealthiness. 

Padang, another per port of some consequence on this 
coast, has its houses built on the banks of a river where onlysmall 
craft can enter, vessels of any size always acon under the 
lee of Pulo Pisang. This island is situated about 2 miles 5. 
by W. of Padang head, being ony about 4a mile in diameter 
and having a coral bank stretching about 40 yards from the shore 
with deep water all round. In 1848 in Singapore Roads I attended 
the crew of the schooner Isa, for fever, and learned the following 
particulars from the Captain. — | 

The schooner Isa lay at efoting dhe eoast of Sumatra, for 20 
days, the first 14 in the river, the rest in the roads. The wind 
during this time blew from the sea, chiefly from the westward. 
While in the roadstead the schooner lay | the lee of an island 
oe by coral reefs, ee ts ree ast che caps ties tar 
yut only partially at ordinary. During the six days 7 a 
there notioe wes token of a bad stench evidently prucneding from 
the coral. About the time of leaving, and when at sea, one of the 
crew after another took sick until 10 out of 12 were attacked. 
They took from this port 23 natives as not one of whom 
was attacked with fever. The only other veasel in the roads, was 
a Dutch Frigate which on account of the anchorage lay about a 
mile from the schooner. The schooner lay close to the island. 
The inhabitants of Padang consider the town healthy, it is distant 
i island about 4 miles. There is no coral at the mouth of 

=e Fiver. 

From this statement we can draw certain inferences, viz. as the 
crew were not attacked till they had left Padang, we must suppose 
that it was not during the stay in the river that the crew imbibed 
the seeds of malaria—but rather while she lay for 6 days under 
the lee of the island, as that period corresponds to the usual time 
that the seeds of fever lie dormant in the system before breaking 
out. Moreover the healthy state of the town, and the fact of the 
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assengers escaping fever who had just come from the town, tend 
to fx the latter part of the vessel's Ea as the period when the 
won was imbibed. The distance from the shore, and the prox- 
imity to’ the island points out this rather than that as the source 
of malaria, while the direction of the wind from the sea, tlie S. 
W. monsoon blowing at the time, strengthens this supposition, and 
the fact of coral, and exposed coral too, being present lining the 
shore of the island, which island is rocky and without marshes, 
proves almost to demonstration that such was the source of mala- 
ria which affected the crew of the schooner, Nor must we over- 
look the important, though in appearance, trifling fact of the 
frigate’s crew being healthy, she having been obliged to anchor 
at some distance from the island on account of the shallow an- 
chorage, thus escaping from the influence of the coral lining the 
island. If the cause of fever had been roduced on the mainland 
we would have found that the crew while lying in the river would 
have been attacked, that the passengers and not the crew 
would have been the sufferers, that the town would not have been 
healthy, and that the unhealthy season for the shipping would 
have ‘oa in the N. E. monsoon when the wind blows from the 
land. But none of these conditions were found to be the case, 


BENCOOLEN. 


Bencoolen was the principal Settlement of the English on the 
west coast of Sumatra while they had their establishment there and 
has long enjoyed a very doubtful character for salubrity In 1685, 
our nation in order to retain a share in the pepper trade, came to 
the resolution of forming a Settlement, and coed upon a locality 
on the coast called Silebar for that purpose. This is about 12 to 15 
miles south of Fort Marlborough, and as usual with our infant 
colonies was found to be the most unhealthy spot they could have 
selected. This spot was soon deserted, and the settlement for 
convenience of boating é&c, was made at the mouth of the Ben- 
coolen river, situated at the bottom of the bay to the N. E. of the 
point on which Fort Marlborough is now built, and about 1 mile 
and a half distant. This locality was also found to be unhealthy 
and that was attributed to the fresh water swamps lining the river. 
In 1714 Fort Marlborough was commenced, it and the town being 
built on Ocjong Carrang, a point of land, having a level a 
pearance and moderately elevated, with the country to the N. E. 
nigh and hilly. The usual anchorage in the roads is midway 
betwixt Rat Island and the town, but there is another called the 
inner road, inside the north and south breakers, with 44 fathoms 
water. Nearly abreast the Fort there is a shoal patch of coral in 
3} fathoms. Rat Island, less than a } of a mile in diameter, is 
distant from the shore about 6 miles and is surrounded by an 
extensive coral reef partly dry at low water. As the result of 
many enquiries us to the anchorage, which [ have made of the 
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residents and visitors, the conclusion I have arrived at is, that the 
ground anchorage is coral, that the shore at -ebb tide is com- 
posed of coral and sand, but the living coral is not exposed to any 
great extent, nothing equal to many of the other ports in the same 
coast. The mformation which I have gleaned from many sources 
as to the climate of this port differs eo much that I cannot arrive 
at any positive determination. One gentleman who held an of- 
ficial situation connected with the harbour, says ‘that for the 4to5 
years he was resident there, he does not remember any European 
dying of fever.” Another writes, “I have resided there for 25 
years and during that time to the best of my belief near 100 

sons died from remittent or intermittent fevers.” A third in 
answer to my queries says “ I resided in Bencoolen from 1819-to 
1825, during which time I was only once attacked with what is 
called Sumatra fever. Fevers do not generally attack Europeans 
and natives residing in thetownof Batavia.” A Parsee gentle- 
man at present residing in Singapore, who was for many years a 
resident in Bencoolen, considers it a healthy place, much more 
so than any other port oa the west coast. In my opinion Bencoo- 
len has got a worse character for insalubrity than it deserves ; 
unhealthy it has long been reputed to be, even by Sir Stamford 
Rafiles; but that reputation may in part be derived from being 
often mixed up in our associations with the other unhealthy 
Pepper ports oft the west coast where pyrexial diseases abound. It 
was also the place where Sir Stamford Raffles may be said to 
have landed in his fall from the governorship of Java, a vast 
height for a poor clerk to have raised himself to in 6 short years, 


but high as it was, it was not too high for his ambition, backed as 
that was by talents of the first order, which enabled him to over- 
come all difficulties, to wield with ease the power of gover t 


by which he restrained the powerful oppressor, and raised the 
debased slave to his station as a man. He fell in rank, but not 
in the regard of his friends, nor in the good opinion of the publie, 
and sie ee he did from the delegated sovereignty of the finest 
Island in Eastern Asia, to the rnorship of a miserable factory 
which he describes himself as the “ worst selection that could Rave 
been made for a settlement” being “ completely shut out of doors, 
the soil being comparatively with other Malay countries inferior, 
the population scanty, : ss lara or passing trade it has none, 
bh 


and farther wants a to say nothing of its long reputed 
unhealthiness,” it cannot be wondered at that he ct not 
look with a favourable eye on this “ his land of banishment” 
where some of his children and not a few of hisfriends, and many 
that were not, met with early deaths. But many of these deaths 
would haye occurred in other lands, whose reputation for healthi- 
ness has never been questioned, if the same pampered officials had 
planged into a career of gluttonous dissipation restrained only by 
sickness and cut short by death. | | 
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As a digest of much word of mouth information and written 
answers to my queries, | must conclude that Bencoolen is not at 
all times an unhealthy settlement, that the inhabitants of the town 
are more subject to fever than the residents in the country, 
that the most unhealthy time cone dees is during the South 
E. monsoon when the wind blows | the sea, that is from 
April to October,* while, during the months the wind blows from 
the land there is little orno fever. The greater unhealthiness of 
the town cannot be attributed to marshes, as there are few ornone, 
while the limited extent of exposed coral reef in the harbour will 
account for the few Epidemies and the gentle Endemiecs to which 
this port has been and is subject. To the southward of Fort Marl- 
borough about 12 to 15 miles is an. excellent harbour called 
Pooloo Bay, the Old Silebar of the first settlers; as this bay is 
surrounded by marshes and more or less encircled by coral reefs, it 
is doubtful to which cause to ascribe the fever Endemic here. In 
conclusion, I cannot avoid giving the substance of a communica- 
tion I lately received from Captain Connew of the brig Gallant. 
While in command of the ship Benares of Bombay he visited 
the west coast of Sumatra during the years 1841-42 and 43, in 
three different voyages, and soe each voyage was on the coast 
for 4 to6 months. He comm trading in the northern por 
visiting each in succession to Bencoolen, including Soosoo, Sinkel, 
Baroos, Tappanoolly, Natal, Padang and Beneoolen. During 
the first voyage, while the ship lay vandee' the lee of Rat Isiand off 
Bencoolen, Mrs Connew was first attacked with fever, afterwards 
Captain Connew and as the vessel wasunder ordersfor Padang they 
were carried there labouring under fever. He thinks that the 
coral off Rat Island may have been the cause as he often remark- 
ed the dis: ble stench that proceeded from it. At the same 
time during his stay there was much rain. During this cruise the 
Sete part of his crew was attacked with fever of whom three 

ied. In the 2 subsequent voyages he and Mrs Connew escaped 
senor eae fever, as well as well those of his crew who 
h en attacked on former voyages, confirming the prevalent 
opinion that Sumatra fever attacks one only cane To shipping, 
the ports of Sinkel, cons hse Bencoolen are, he considers, most 
unhealthy, At Padang he lay under the lee of Pulo Pisanp 
which he describes as surrounded by a coral reef, and covered 
with low brushwood but no marshes. He finally inds up his 
communication by stating, that he “considers the existence of coral 
on the west coast of Sumatra, as the principal cause of the'severe 
fever of that coast.”’+ 

* Called by the natives “ Angin Batavia" or“ Angin. " «The | 
ol the south wknd in Jorn Ss Sula to's, ted Oia ickciae Ee 
| Fit Win. Sot be lapecoustate ‘haty quite anfficient In a note to advert to 

observations on my Easy by J. C. sq., premial he | 
fotase paper lursbes' we with taore pertinent, Femur, wil devote ant 
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Before finishing the description of this coast, I cannot but glance 
at the climate in the interior, which seems to be all that man could 
wish for. Leaving the sea shore on either the West or East side, 
after alluvial plains limited in extent on the West Coast, and 


rodh dese endl goinprart! to him. The pith of bis rather diffuse observations is 
that the island he inhabits Is healthy and its climate salubrious, and as there is 
coral on it and round it, in all the states intermediate between living and dead, 
from which if malaria can be generated it ong but as the | io beal 

Fe Sg in gph Ree children and ch w Seuiiren endl Chat OF be 


L never knew I yet, that a carrent 


triarch of the Cocos, that the land wind blowing off the shore of the Hay, Recut. 
accumulates in mass or accelerates in veloc , by passing from a narrow, thi 


a broad increasing rather t | ita limits, or that the mor- 

biffeations ted on the shores of Batatin | , would be locreased in tha 

intensity of thelr effect by being diluted and dispersed in wide regions of s 
that tain Hoss makes of having lain under the Jee of Hoorn for 


being more sickly than the crewa of fishing hosts, cumnot tell one way or another, 
unless we knew the health of the flahermen; but let me give Captain Roma 
met ey sine but too well attested, (hat since the contruction from 4 | 


bre at Onrust, the mortality amongst the workmen and Go- 


a 
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extended on the East, we come to a country where beauty 
and grandeur are blended together, sublime from its towering 
mountains, and endless forests, wherein is no step nor tread of man 
rich in the fertility of its vallies, its rivers teeming with life and 
gold, with an atmosphere clear and bracing and temperature 
varying according to the elevation, from a little above the freezing 

int to the pleasant coolness of 60° and ascending to the luxurious 
Peat of ai id et a Py have not much oe cap Nie 
regarding the salubrity of these regions, but as Sir Stamfor 
Raffles and 5 made many excursions for weeks ther 
without any disaster from sickness, we must conclude that the 
interior is superior in the healthiness of its climate to the Coast. 
In 1818 Sir Stamford Raffles with a party made an excursion into 
the interior of Sumatra to Pasumah, all were healthy till their 
return to the Coast, when Dr. Arnold was taken ill at Cawoon and 
died. At this place as far as Bencoolen, numerous coral banks line 
the shore, from eter the sufferer received es Miasm to Se 
was predisposed by the fatiguing nature of the journey and the 
solar beat On ee posit Sir Stamford Rattles found it 
necessary to send a mission with adetachment of Sepoys to Pa- 
lembang. By crossing the hills they reached their journey’s end 
in 11 days with “not a sick man, or a single want the whole way.” 
A more modern authority, Mr. Willer, Assistant Resident at 
Majokerto while he acknowledges that parts of the country of the 
Battas is healthy, though the climate is “rough” from the variations 
of temperature during the day, finds as might be expocted in the 
great vallies surrounded by hills, with litle or no variation of 
temperature, in which are fertile sawas or paddy fields, that the 
climate is such that he cannot call it salubrious, ‘“ Fever prevails 
very frequently and very genera!ly,” 

The South Coast is described by Horsburgh as low land clothed 
with trees—several rivers disembogue themselves, while shoal 
banks project two or three leagues from the land; these banks 
consist of fine grey sand, or gravel with coarse sand, I am sorry 
I have no information to impart regarding the climate of this coast 
from the want of all authorities on the subject, while the paucity of 
inhabitants and settlements, limits the extent of their trade to the 
coasts adjoining by which I am prevented making personal enquiries. 
ishatas rida te impart say a pa miter theory to uphold not ove 
overturn. Mr Cursetiee Muncherjee, a Parsee —— —— Dlonee 





Bencoolen in 1821, and lived for some months in Mr Baskett's uring 
almence. Hs bad not been there ubove 15 or 20 days ere he was attacked by fever, 





under which he laboured for 25 days, during which be was attended by the Govern- 
ment 5 Mr J. Burrowes, at present a resident in Si re, lived for man 
years in Hi en. His house was situated about 100 from Mr Baskets 


Mf 
on the other side of the road, with no intervening hill, and fully exposed to the 
influence of the sen. While residing in this house 2 children diet the himself 
and of his servants were attacked with fever, and having beard of my ‘theory 
Can sacrive the fever to nothing elst than the adjecent coral reef. He further 
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But from the seniors 7. Toe nebare ck the caeet appearances, 
and atmospherical conditions to the East Const, I presume it 
cannot differ much from it, and it, we will find obnoxious to in- 
termittents, rather than remittents, and decidedly not so unhealthy 





The East Coast, I have included betwixt that part of 
Sumatra, opposite to Island at the commencement of 


the Straits of Banca and Diamond Point. The length of this 
coast roughly reckoned may be 700 miles, with the equator 
bisecting it } from it northern extremity. ts shores are washed 
by the seas of the Straits of Banca, Mandol, and Malacca, while 
inland there is a vast alluvial plain, of an average breadth of 70 
miles, stretching the whole length of the island. This line of coast 
includes the — Malay countries of Palembang, Jambie, Siak 
and a hundred other petty ones. Horsburgh describes this part 
of the “ Coast in the Straits of Banca, as consisting of low marshy 
land inundated at high water, with only the trees visible, and 
bi not to be approached on account of a shoal mud bank.” 
fajor Court, in his description of Palembang, considers it 
as holding the first rank amongst the native states of Sumatra. It 
occupies that portion of the island to the southward of the equator 
included between the latitndes of 2° and 4° 30, bounded on the 
N. E. by the Straits of Banca, south by the Lampong country, 
W. and 8. W. by the ranges of mountains which separate this 
state from Bencoolen and its dependencies and on the N. W.b 
country of Jambie, A vast accumulation of water are itself 
by several mouths into the Straits of Banca, by one of them, the 
Soensang, the town of Palembang can be reached by large 
vessels. This town is only ‘shantile on the north and eastern 
ides by the medium of the rivers just mentioned, the whole Coast 
of Sumatra along the Straits of Banca presenting nothing to the 
eye but a low of interminable swamps and jungles, very few 
saa et ee Aes ie emg os on 
Times at the moment swcored him, but to the best of his recollection Heer 


5 








crews of vessels anchored under its lee may contract fever from its exposed coral 
bank, as happened to Captain and Mra Connew. In conclusion I beg to coincide 
with my learned observer that living fish may be niess and inoffen- 
neg rege emit ** as efftuvin,” but deprive them of life and place them 
lw a maiean ‘eon ae hice 

mea welghbouriog coh, eee 
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villages intervene betwixt the town and the coast, and the banks of 
the river present the same forbidding aspect as the sea coast. 
Lientenant Rose describes the country of Jambie as bounded on 
the N.E. by the straits lying to the west of the Lingin Archipelago, 
on the N. W. by Indragiri, on the 5. E. by Palembang. Its sea 
coast is low swampy, covered evenly with moderately high 
trees, and lined to the distance of 7 to 5 miles by Sens flat 
rather dangerous of approach. From the kingdom of Jambie to 
Diamond Point the coast presents the same uninviting appearance, 


large rivers pouring their contents into the sea, through many 
mouth “hgearse interrupted by bars of sand or mud. nd and 
mud banks lining the coast for some miles, low flats and swamps, 


prolucing mangroves, rattans and the sago palm, with other water 
sseklage trees, infested by wild seieaie eoier chek the alligators 
and vast Pythons are the most numerous, but little cultivation 
and but few inhabitants, until after several days journey inland 
from the flat swampe higher grounds are seared, 400 the gloomy 
dense jungles of the coast are exchanged for ae fields, gardens of 


fruit trees, and populous villages. In Hors we find the coast 
described from Diamond Point to opposits the Arrow Islandsaslow 


and woody fronting the sea, and the soundings consisting of mud, or 
sand and mud, and from this last point to Siak river nearly op- 
posite to Malacca the coast is mostly all low land covered with 
trees and intersected with several rivers, while shoal banks stretch 
out a great way from the shore in several places. Another writer 
Mr Anderson describes “ the whole of the coast from Diamond 
Point to Siak river, with some inconsiderable exceptions, as low 
and swampy the mangrove trees growing to the water edge. To 
the northward of Batu Baru the breadth of the level country may 
be stated at from 50 to 100 miles, and from thence to Siak the 
average width may be 140 miles.” 

As regards the climate of this coast we find that the town of 
Palembang is healthy and the country round about, but at the 
entrance of the river the inhabitants of the village of Soesang are 
troubled with intermittents, as might be expected from the nature 
of the surrounding country. Even crews of vessels stationed at the 
mouths of the river are more or less affected by the malaria, from 
the immense swamps of the flat land. Mr Drysdale who has lately 
returned from this locality describes the Coast of Sumatra from 
Lucepara northward, and Tanjong Boon as “ low swampy land, 
at some places nearly dry with generally a mud bank some two 
or three miles distant from the pies At the mouths of the 
Palembang river the coast may. be said to aog Rp of islets 
PEE by the different outlets of the river. The tide rises 
about 10 feet and as far up the river as Palembang 45 miles inland 
although the water is perfectly sweet almost to the bar. Palem- 

“although very hot, the thermometer frequently rising to 98° 
in the shade ts said by the Dutch inhabitants to be healthy. Iwas 
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informed by the Surgeon of the Boreas frigate that the Straits of 
Banca, de cabrreagped ut Muntok and Palembang, is reckoned a 
very althy cruising ground for the Dutch ships of war, their 
crewa being subject to intermittent fever, generated by the low 
stagnant marshes of Sumatra.” 

ing to Lieutenant Rose, the atmosphere of Jambie is by 
no means thy towards the mouth of river, where the 
country is low and swampy. 

Campar, a Settlement which carries on a considerable trade 
with Singapore, situated 2 days journey from the coast, is a col- 
lection of houses built on rackets or rafts, in fact a floating village 
with swamps surrounding it on all sides. From what the native 
traders have affirmed to intermittent fever is very common, not 
remittent, 

Mr John Anderson in 1822 undertook a commercial mission to 
the different chiefs on the East coast from Diamond Point to Siak. 
He had a small brig in which were 60 souls in all. This trip 
extended for three months and was attended with much fatigue 
and exposure to all; yet there was only one death from fever. 
“ About the same time two sepoys who accompanied me up the 
river, with the lascars and 4 servants, were all attacked with 
fever, and my clerk and myself felt feverish. 2 days after we had 
a further addition to the sick list making in all 17 sick with fever.” 
The vessel then proceeded to Malacca and on the voyage and during 
her stay there they all recovered. Mr Anderson thus accounts 
for this attack, but the reader will remark he confounds predis- 
posing with exciting causes. “At Batn Baru the mouth of the 
river being left dry at each ebb of the tide becomes a bed of mud 
people contracted the fever with which they were seized, to the 
excessive indulgence in fruit, Licsiaone plantains fever may be 
ascribed, but probalily it was chiefly produced by, sleeping in the 
heat of the day after eating a hearty breakfast., The bad qualit 
of the water may be assigned as another cause.” istent with 
the theory inculated in the first part of this essay the first pre- 
sumed cause cannot be considered as one, seeing that all spots under 
tidal influence in these latitudes are healthy, and the other reasons, 
—consumption of plantains, hearty meals, bad water and sleeping 
in the sun are more likely to‘ produce other complaints, than fever 
of a specific type. The most probable cause in my opinion is the 
fresh water swamps formed pie river, which opinion, is con- 
firmed by the fact that all the party who proceeded in the boat 
inland with Mr Anderson, were the victims of fever, and they were 
= exposed to the exhalations from the mudbanks under tidal 
influence. 

Assahan and Batu Barn are considered the most unhealthy 
localities on this-coast, at both of which places dews and fogs are 
particularly heavy. From these causes and the quantity of marshy 
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ground, and stagnant water near the sca, fever is generated. The 
fever is mentioned by Mr Anderson to be fever and ague and its 
existence cannot be wondered at, when we consider the miles upon 
miles of fresh water marshes, that must exhale very pestilential 
vapours. To the northward, we have the port of Delhi, between 
which and Pinang there is a great trade. This port has the repu- 
tation of being healthy. Captain Smith while in command of the 
brig Rang Mullah in 1838 visited this port in the month of July 

lay in the river for 15 days; he and his crew during that 
period were perfectly healthy. From his experience of the east 
coast he does not consider it as very unhealthy at all events much 
leas so than the west and the fever that is contracted is “ fever and 
ague.” The east coast is I:ke the south, characterised by its low and 
swampy nature, and its want of coral reefs, for scarce a patch ia 
to be seen from Flat Point on the south coast to Diamond Point 
on the north. As the result of this description of coast we hava 
fever more jor less endemic but not virulent compared tothe West 
Coast. The type ef fever in the Eust coast is intermittent while 
on the opposite it is remittent. 

As a general summary, Sumatra presents three descriptions of 
coasts, three descriptions of climate, and three descriptions of pro- 
duce. The North coast bold, free and rocky. The West coast lined 
with coral reefs, and the South and East coasts possessed of flats, 
marshes, and large rivera. In the north coast the climate is salu. 
brious, fever is not prevalent and when it is met with, is of a mild 
intermittent ty pe- Jn the West coast or that lined by coral, fever 
is very prevaient, very deadly, and of the remittent type. In the 
third description i. e. the south and east coasts, when comparec 
with the west, fever is less prevalent, less deadly, and of the inter- 
mittent character, 

In the North coast we have as the staple produce, betelnut. In 
the West coast, pepper and in the south and East cousts , 
— and dragons blood, productions peculiar to grows ton 
Swampy. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF COTTON IN THE 5TRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Tue difficulties that the Home manufacturers are labouring 
under with regard to the supply of raw cotton, have been so often 
brought before the public in the course of the last twelve months, 
that the subject must have become familiar to all who take an 
interest in the statistics of Great Britam. The Economist, a 
London Journal condycted by an eminent statist, also gives the 
following details asto the state and prospects of the cotton market 
rs its issue of gen of December ee, the article of which it 
forms a portion being apparently intended as an appeal to the 
colonies to exert themeelves in producing a more meet sers state 
of affairs :— 

“ 1, That our supply of cotton from miscellancons quarters 
rien the United States) has for many years been decidedly, 

ough irregularly, decreasing. 

“2. That our su) Ny of cotton from all quarters (including the 
United States) available for home consumption, has of late years 
been falling off at the rate of 1000 bales a week, while our con- 
sumption has been increasing during the same period at the rate 
of bales a week. 

“ 3 That the United States is the only country where the 
growth of cotton is on the increase—and that there, even, the in- 
crease does not on an average exceed three per cent. or 80,000 
bales annually, which is barely sufficient to supply the increasing 
dernand for its own consumption, and for the continent of Europe. 

“ 4. That no stimulus of price can materially au this an- 
nual increase, as the planters always grow as much cotton as the 
negro population can pick. 

« 5. That consequently, if the cotton mannfacture of Great Bri- 
tain is to increase a sae iis present oe big only be 
enabled to do so by applying a great stimulus to t siowth rth of 
cotton in other peters sdsitel forthe culture.” 

This appeal has been amply responded to by the West Indian 
colonists, gan have “applied themselves to the culture of cotton 
with a vigour that bids fair soon to convert their abandoned 
ugar estates into cotton plantations; and more recently the Le- 
‘slative Council of New South Wales has voted prizes for the 

samples of this material, with the view of extending its cul- 
ture in the southern colonies. The object of this essay is to 
me as to whether the circumstances of the Straits Settlements 
will enable them to enter into competition for the prize which the 
increasing demand and enhanced value of cotton-wool hold forth 
pi ag cultivators. Serer lara nese 

The elements neceasary to the culfivation of cotton ona large . 
are extent of territory; soil; climate ; labour; intelligent super- 
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intendence ; and capital. The extent of territory adapted for the 
better description of cotton, which according to experience does 
not arrive at ven tt grown st a distance from the sox nopet, 
is limited to the islands of Singapore and Pinang, with about 40 
miles of coast line inthe Malacca territory, and 25 miles in Pro- 


vince Wellesly, but should a extent be required, no difficulty 
would be experienced in obtaining the entire western coast of 


the Malay Peninsula, the present possessors of which would 
readily turn it over to government for annual pensions. 

Soil. There can be no difficulty on this point, as the cotton 

lant is ofall others the least fastidious with regard to soil. Mr. 
G. R. Porter, in his “ Tropical Agriculturist” states as follows :— 

“Cotton may be cultivated on soils of such very moderate. 
sheng {Bee it would often be difficult to procure from them any 
other kind of harvest. : 

“The cotton plant succeeds better in light and sandy soils, 
than in such as are heavy and clayey ;— in those which are only 
moderately moist, than in such as are either arid or greatly im- 

ted with humidity. Its roots do not require any great 
oe epth of vegetable mould, but they put forth a | pede of 
slender and delicate fibres, whence it is requisite for the soil to be 
light and well broken Arend It is however necessary, that 
the oe an tap-root should be able to penetrate to a certain depth. 
Should <idopladhelnredstirsdin ues serbonadb Acad vnapel a 
bed of rock, or by very tenacious earth, it would expend its vigour 
well ose g forth lateral fibres; the plant would not have a proper 
of the soil, neither would it be equally hardy, nor would its 
tise be rt saroar es the soil be too rich, the shrub i ush 
vigorously and produce a great quantity of flowers, nt those } 
will on fall, and the hopes of the planter will be disappointed. 
The same misfortune occurs when the ground is surcharged with 
moisture, besides which, the seeds first, and at a later stage the 
roots, are liable to rot in the ground, so that in one case the plant 
never appears, and in the other it quickly perish A variety of 
cotton 18 indeed cultivated with success in places where the soil is 
naturally very moist, as in Guiana; but there the evil is remedied 
by the adoption of an efficient system of drainage.” (p. p. 8-9.) 
Climate. This is the only point on which any doubts are 
y to be raised with regard to the successful culture of cotton 


by the late Bit Jose d’Almeida about 10 years ago was at- 
tributed to this cause. The seeds introduced were those of 
the Bourbon cotton, with a long and fine staple, and the Per- 

nbuco variety, with a long, but harsh and wooly staple, both of 
which were perennials. The plantation was formed at Tanjong 
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Cattong, near the beach, on a sandy soil enriched with decompos- 
ed vegetable matter, and evidently well suited to the plant, for it 
throve vigourously, put forth numerous blossoms, and produced 
cotton which was highly approved of by judges of the article 
both in gh al and pre ritain. sey: ange - ores 

op. The pods opened throughout the year, and if allowed to 
‘annie in that state on the tree until a sufficient number had 
accumulated to repay the labour of picking, the heat of the sun 
and the moisture contest were Rp eae A ony the oil from 
the seed, discolouring the fleece, and consequently deteriorating its 
value. The trees had, ther to be constantly watched, and 
the amount of labour required to collect ee crop Seen oe 
peculation unprofitable. The failure was attributed to peculiarity 
of climate, but it scems rather to have been owing to peculiarity 
of the perennial variety of cotton, which is liable to flower in 
tropical climates at all seasons of the year. This variety has long 
ceased to be cultivated as a staple product, on this very account. 
Formerly it appears to have been the only known species, if it 
can be so satie, for the annual variety now cultivated in the 
United States and elsewhere was ony a perennial. In the 
West Indies, where the cotton plantations were usually attached to 


the sugar estates, the wives and children of the negroes were 
employed in collecting the crop, and as they were unpaid and had 
no employment, the inconvenience of the perennial variety 


was not felt. But the case was different in the United States, 
There the autumnal frosts nipped the plants, and it was found 
necessary to cut them down close to the ground towards the end of 
the year, to preserve them for the next season. It was found, 
however, that the sprouts or rattoons, as they were called, did not 
produce so well as the original stems, which induced the Ameri- 
can cultivators to collect seeds of those plants which flowered 
earlier than the others, and to cultivate them as an annual crop. 
Their saccess was such, that although the late pickings were often 
nipped by {the frost, they at once superseded the cultivators of 
pecan cotton in the West India islands, who ceased to produce 
or export. The West India planters have lately recommenced the 
cultivation, but now with the annual variety, and consequently 
with success. 

A similar state of affairs may be witnessed in our immediate 
neighbourhood. Cotton is cultivated as a perennial in every 
island of the Archipelago as far to the eastward as New (Guinea, 
but never with a view toacrop. The plants are scattered about 
the “apm of the natives, and are visited daily by members of the 
family to collect any pods that may have opened. It is only in Java, 
Bali, and Palembang (the latter was colonized from Java) that 
cotton is planted os an annual, and singularly enough these 
are the only countries that produce it in sufiicient quantities 
to form an article of export, or of large domestic consumption. 
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The introduction of the annual variety in Java was also the 
result of necessity. The inhabitants of the plains had no 
means of growing cotton except on their rice lands, which 
are flooded during a portion of the year. The seeds are sown in 
June, after the rice crop has been gathered, and in November the 
lands are flooded and the plants destroyed, so that only four clear 
months are allowed for the collection of the crop from the time the 
seed is sown. Yet it is believed that more cotton is thus grown 
in Java than in all the other islands of the Archipelago put together. 

When we find this useful plant adapting itself so renal to 
circumstances, are we to suppose that the B traits Settlements, so 
highly favoured by nature, are denied participation in the fleecy 
harvest. I: would be treason to think so until the annual variety 
has been tried and failed. The dry season which ended with last 
month (October) has surely been sufficiently decided for the 
collection of a cotton crop, and we have the authority of the Edi- 
tor of this Journal (Vol. IT p. 112) to prove that this is in the 
ordinary course of events at Singapore. f submit that if seeds of 
the serie icon ails ire Island or “ Black Seed” * cotton 
are planted in any eligible spot in Singapore during the months of 
November to Feb Jools, Gee no saoaliass in the 
seasons here to prevent a full crop being gathered during the 
ensuing summer months. Rain may fall occasionally, but only in 
showers, and not in greater abundance than on the coast of Florida 
and Alabama during the cropping season. In October the plants 
must be uprooted, and the land prepared for fresh seed, and now 
comes the difficulty that has hitherto prevented the introduction of 
the finer a of in countries within the tropic. 
The plant is still im full bearing, and it seems utter wantonness to 

lestroy it. But it must be done, or there will be no regular crop 
during the next season. 

In the paragraph from the Economist given in the A ix 
(B) it will be seen that the United States furnish our market with 
more than double the amount supplied by all the rest of the world, 

* T am induced to recommend more particularly th | ‘(Sen Island" 

as it is the most valuable description p rohan ance ME ecto 
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and that Egypt furnishes more than all our colonies put together. 
These are the only countries too which produce cotton of sufficient 
fineness for the more delicate fabrics. Yet cotton is a purely 
tropical product, where it is indigenous, and that it is an exotic in 
Egypt and the United States is proved by the plant being unable 
to withstand the winter. The superiority of their produce over 
that of all tropical countries, both with regard to quantity and 
quality, can therefore only be attributed to the cotton being plant- 
ed as an annual, and I have long felt morally convinced that if 
planters within the tropics were to adopt from choice, the system 
which the others have adopted from necessity, and root up their 
plants at the close of the fine season, the home manufacturers 
would soon have occasion to cease their appeals for more raw 
material, The complaints made by the Singapore experimentalists 

pecting the labour of collecting the crop, are common to all 
planters of perennial ¢otton throughout the world. , 

Labour. Field labourers of the best description can be obtained 
at the rate of three dollars per month or ve pence per day, to 
any amount that ad be required. ) 

apital. One of the greatest advantages connected with the 
uction of cotton consists in the small amount of capital required. 

a —— machinery is necessary as in sugar culture. The 
Chungkal or native hoe 1s the only implement required for expe- 
rimental culture, and a very effective Sn for ing the cotton 
from the seed can be obtained in New South Wales for twelve 
dollars. It yields a return, also, during the first year, which 
would probably more than repay the expense: incurred. Extended 
operations would of course require an enlarged capital, but the 
state of the market at home renders it evident that capital would 
be forthcoming the moment successful cultivation became certain. 
The first shipment of long stapled cotton to Europe would speedily 
produce an influx of capital sufficient to extend the culture to any 
amount that the field would bear, | 

Superintendance. 7. the most im t naar toe 
cessful cotton planting, and a su i of all the others 
would be of little avail if a eeeer exuisd in Ou pacouiar 
The Anglo-Americans could never have availed themselves as they 
have done of the necessity for renewing the a annually, if 
they had not been able to bring into action a y of intelligent 
planters, to watch the changing of the seed, year by year, until the 
staple attained the closest approach to perfection. It is well 
known also that the efforts of the East India Company to improve 
the general produce of Hindoostan, carried on t a long 
geries os pi without regard to yaa “pt been rendered abor- 
tive by absolute impossibility of providing intelligen t superin- 
tendants for Gad ee eases eaheak of codttns lan The model 
plantations they established under American and European super- 
intendence, produced cotton equal to the best samples o the 
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southern States of America, but the improvement went no further. 
The native cultivators would almost as readily change their reli- 
ion as adopt a different mode of culture from that followed by 
heir f fathers, and the oes crop continues to be the same 
description of rubbish as before, which scarcely pays the freight 
to Europe. It remains to be seen whether the Chinese will 
shew the same readiness in adopting European improvements in 
this instance that they have evinced in others. But should the 
culture be suecessfully introduced here, and the Chinese display 
their usual spirit of imitation, the improvement would soon spread 
to Sumatra and Borneo, in fact over the entire Archipelago. 

The experiment can now be carried on more favourably than 
on the former occasion, when the European inhabitants all resided 
in the town and vicinity, only visiting their country plantations 
occasionally, Now many reside permanently in the interior, and 
ean therefore give daily attention to the experiment. At Pinang, 
also, where much land has been cleared for engar plantations, the 
cultivation of which has in some instances been abandoned, the 
proprietors may follow the example of the West Indian planters by 
converting their abandoned estates into cotton plantations. 

In the next number of this journal 1 propose entering into a few 
details illustrative of the de of cultivating the annual variety of 
the cotton plant. | 

G. W. E, 


APPENDIX. 


A. 
Extract from Col. Low's Dissertation on the Soil and Agri- 
culture of Pinang and Province Wellesley :— 


Cotton has never been extensively cultivated at this settlement- 
It has, however, been long introduced, and the staple of one of 
the varieties now cultivated,—but whence obtained cannot be easi- 
ly ascertained—is of a very ce ered quality. It thrives luxuriant- 
ly on the light as well as the stiff soils, and equally well on the 
hills, as in the valley. The chief obstacles to the cultivation are, 
the price of labor, and the sudden vicissitudes of climate from dry 
to wet—the latter being apt to injure the pod. 

Bushes of the above mentioned variety—which has a yellow 
blossom—have been observed, for the last six years, in almost con- 
stant bearing. They begin to bear in six or eight months after 
The following calculation was given to me, several years ago, 
by an intelligent Chinese who intended cultivating cotton, But 

One hundrec ght (about 130 acres ) will contain 435, 600 
bushes, and each bush will yield, annually, 0 buds of cottun, or 
one tael—which is the lowest averaged rate—being 272 piculs and 
25 catties for one year's produce. 
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The expense of cultivation and the cotton—about 1,100 
den her te fiat conti be easly 0 dees yourly (p. 63) 





Here is a calculation of the expenses and profits of cotton 
culture, lately made in South Wales. | 

« A plantation is considered capable of producing from 1000 to 
1500 Ibs. of merchantable cotton for each able-bodied man employ- 
ed. The fling eet of he of an English acre in 
cotton appeared \ Boer ia ee. 
Pacdaee of an English acre, the Sydney Journ 


ee age, 000 ie: 8 yO -askaan mD* £90 0 0 
EXPENSES. 
the land for sesd..........++ #2 00 
Plantin: and attending to weeding the crop 2 10 0 
Rent of land. ... cscs ses ccaneeeneencces 2 00 
Sedaris the Crop. 

coat kelp mera at 2s per day.. 4 00 
Fidcinercaweseasheseess 1100 
Beupinr for alos, and other expenses. sone 8 00 

—- £15 00 

£15 00 


B. 
(From the Economist of the 6th December, 1849. ) 


We have seen that of the American cotton crop, ucnn0 bat, 
ply during the last five years has nearly reache 
and that—the gr increase of the crop ee basen bythe 
yearly ctyemeray, Wepre emand for the United lestes Sad for the Bees 
t—there is little probability of our ever getting more than this 
on an average. Let us suppose that a due advance in price raises 
the production of Brazil to what it had attained in 1890, and that 
of India nearly to what it was in 1841, and that | t and our 
own colonies will again send us some appreciable a increasing 


imports. 





Digan os 

United States... eeveesnscce MSF ayy a 
Brazil......- fusca vaad ness: Qe 

oe aes ee 
Ger lies fe ccaiesee ate 

1,750,000 


This would allow us a supply of 33,500 bales a week—the ap- 
parent ei a of this year. For any addition to this we 
must Syd soe the increase of the colonial supply, or on that 
which a still higher range of prices will enable us to wring out of 
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India or Brazil. The conclusion from the whole clearly is, that in 
order to secure such a supply of the raw — a3 is needed to 
meet ovr own present consumption, we must be prepared to pay a 
decidedly higher range of prices than has of late years obtained : 
that in fact the average prices for the last five years have proved 
quite git es in spite of large crops in America to draw to this 
country cient cotton to enable our actual machinery to work 
full time. Higher prices, therefore, must obtain in future ; nor 
should spinners and manufacturers wish it otherwise ; for ex peri- 
ence has fully shown them that no circumstances can cause hen 
so great or so certain a loss as an inadequate supply of the raw 
material; and higher prices can alone avert this supreme evil. 


CEREMONY OBSERVED AT THE COURT OF ACHEEN ON THE 
KINGS GOING TO THE MOSQUE BAIT AL RHAMAN ! IN 
THE MONTH OF RAAMLAN, * 
Translated from the Majellis Ache, with explanatory notes. 
When His Majesty goes to the mosque, in the month of Raam- 


lan, these are the customs observed ; 

The Pangbulu Bilal* gives notice to Sri Odahana Gambaran, 
the Kajerang .Gandrang,* to beat the Gandrang® Rayah ; and 
the keepers of the Saleh Fn deere the Royal presence to ask 
permission to carry out the Salver with the Saleh, and the Salvers 
with the other pecteney Deneenels 4 which permission having 
been granted, they quickly bring out these articles, and the arms 
to be used in the procession, from the places in which they are 
kept. Those who are to assist at the procession, arrange them- 
selves in front of the Balei Pedang.' 

The Khali* Malik-ul-Adil® now appears in the presence, and 
informs the king that everything is prepared for him to go to the 
mosque. His pa en proceeds to pray on the great fast day in the 
mosque Bait-al-Rhaman. When he appears, the Gandrang Rayah 
is acain sounded, andall the people salute him. The keepers of the 
Suleh and the king’s paraphernalia, aig themselves in proces- 
sion, according to their ranks and are followed by the soldiers, 

1. Bait-ol-Rhaman, Arabic, House of Mercy. 

2 Raamiaan, the : month of the year, is observed as a solemn fast ¥ Maho- 
medans, in commemoration of the first revelation hoving been by the 
Prophet: in it good Muxulmauns are commanded to fast | day, during the 
moath, from day-light in the morning. till dusk in the evening. ‘The fist 
to eating, drin » smoking, and ay wonecessary indulgence, or pleasure of a 

a. lal, a Mezzuin or caller to p yers, ‘The name of Mahomet's first Mezruin 


i, 

6. 

7. & swords, guard room, 

& Khali an officer whose duties are of a mixed nature ; partly civil, as judge of 
Civil Law ; and partly ecclesiastical, as confirming and dissolving marriages, over- 
nie, Poy serach g a ee ‘ 
®. dil, a title, means a just Lord, and possessor of justice. 


17 repeating his holy 
at the Pintu Kerbang,'* the 


ie. 


Imams.'? Khatibs, H 13 Karis.14 Ma- 
Imams, iitn Godt Karis, 4 
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the hilt of the Pedang 
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10. Fakirs, religious 
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other of the procession holding their hands above their heads. 

His majesty now enters the mosque, all the Hulubalangs and 
others, moving in order to the left, as they follow him. And as 
soon as the K hali- malik-ul-adil, who is in attendance on purpose, 
see that the king has entered, he salutes him thus.—* Salaam 
aleckum wa rhamet Alla—Daulut makuta.” (May the blessing 
and prosperity of God be upon you. Hail oh King.) The King 
is salutation by saying dlowly, “* ali” ( Peace 


be with thes Khali,) and th oe for him 
with thee oh Khali,) and enters the 2p d for him; 
and the Bentaras ** having aa talh ck otser 2 cessary 
articles withdraw. ‘The music now ceases, and all those in the 
procession arrange themselves in the mosque, according to their 

or ee nective ranks, 
| King now repeats the Tubait-al-meajid,** twice, and per- 
forms the Rakait?« twice, on which the Imaam repeats the 
now apparently ry person about the court, whose profession is 
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Takbir?* thus, Alle-akber, Alla-akber, Allaakber, Laillahaillul ihn, 
illahu akber, Allahuakber, Wullila hilhamdu” (Godis great, Gol is 
great, God is great, there is no God but God, God isgreat, God is 
great, praise be to God), then the Bilal mounts the Mimber,?® and 
calls out “ Alsalatu Jamaah Rahima-kam-ulla.” (May the bless- 
ing and compassion of God be with all the congregation.) This he 


— three times. 
he Imaam now performs the service for the festival, with 
two rakaits, and one salaam, the first rakait with seven Takbers, 
andthe second withfive. The Takber is as follows “Subhana Alla, 
ul-hemdullilah, Alla, illaha, illulaha, alluha akber."” (Praise be to 
God, ever to be praised, there is no other Ged but God, and God is 
geal. When this prayer is finished, this Bilal brings the 
Khatib’s?? staff, with which the Khatib mounts the pulpit, and 
read the Khutbah.?° After the Khutbah is finished he descends, 
and the Imaam goes round to salute? * and give his benediction to 
each individual member of the congregation. 
ed by the Bujangs, 3* now leave the mosque, and arrange them- 
scree Levene Me eeey rk uk ok nop 
in such plain‘and clear language os to render it a valuble boom 






to all who are desirous of ling acquainted with the = it may 
be permitted to comp: ! ography he has thought proper ts 
-_ in rendering A ctu ter; for Instance the word 


in Homan 
tten Ckoor-a'p." Now it is difficult to discover any rea- 
ag the spelling of this word, which is almost naturalized in 
» Moreover the orthography adopted is even farther from correctness than 
that generally received. The word in original in w! Koran, or Karin, and ie 
almost always used by Mohommed with the article (1! prefized thus wl tl 
Alkrin or Alkdrin which gives jt oprang iia te h to bible, that is * the 
hook” by pre-eminence, qj derived from 'y” reading aloud of read- 
ing well Ged theres ant ect of the reading, a book, and thence with the article 
al c} ced, “the Book.” 
- Takher, a formula, exalting the name of God, os the one given in the text. 
oa, Mimbet, Pulpit. ae opt 
- eati's if, to rest the book on. ‘i ee 
and his Prophet Ma then goes on to exhort the hearers to a works, ond a 
3) nce of the pts of the Korin, and finishes witha prayer for the 
of the roler of the ory. There are said to be about 6} in use by 
ort dec hatibs, all of them indeed (as all writings on religion are) being in the 






= 


the countries in whic faith, 
‘ick an Hllgh oreeee ot eae od interpreters o 
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The Hulubalangs having the a orders, which were deliver- 
selves ethan Ame: Marit fae up their armour, and wait 
for the king, who soon comes out from the Paksi Rajah,?3 to the 
Astaka. On his approach, all in presence salute, by raising their 


hands, 
‘The Band, sad’ tia: Sistaran, is cecry the Saleh, and 


riko dhs cn prosrsires tay homewards. The Gandrang 
Rayah is beaten; pericope ip rceadlzt "through a lane formed by his 
soldiers, and | oS 4 cam oe rantakas?# mounted on 
el are uring the whole j a very 
peg noise. When they secive at é Grang,?® the 
Band the tune, and when at the Meidan?* Kheiali, all 
Srlalnaas setting and forming at the side of the road, 
Sig a dere the tune to the 


when they her e Pinta Kerbang, they play 








sesh gpreacenbtagctc hry eapgctomt ye languages pal, aenggnn Papeete 
saiess thc peter a Induene, fet ofthe Ar en tee Te 
Church by division and cor went WaSkoess. Whereas now, after a lapse 
of twelve centuries, an Arab | | og Mahomed~ 





daniam, is qualified at once fo perform the fen of 


gy Fag cs r the disco of the Pandects at 
Amalfi aa le 0 ses icine enectel al possible inl to have that 


code Introduced into every country in Christendom, to sup Municipal 
Lawe of cach, which at that time were "being formed ; tin] succes 


Hi 
i 
a1 
| 


‘abod vperag rom te as Acheen itoelf is styled, “‘ dar al selaam’ 


Dar al Denia, 
of 
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and when peas sxrivert gt the) Cheb kesaicnens<? the bearers of 





the Saleh, aide ee hernalia, salute, holding the chiranas*® 
— 2 | changing to the tune of “ Kuda- 
43 
Tine the : close to the Beiram** Pintang, the 
s Ain Fort, come forth to receive him, acatter- 


eel ios nial wih ood oe und.45 

Majuts ie wih geld ppg shod yo 
Pintang, Repay tema ne te am ng 
band ceases to play, and a majut brings the orders of the king to 
the Balei Pedang.*° 


41. Chet Ka Indraan, name of apparently of Gansorit 
Indra in Sanscrit “(the repent { the vb bears of the Snlerior deltion” bat but 
suthoon il witha not confined to 
but extend Toa clam of tupernatural beings, the Tndran” Chit is also Sancerit 

tion, pleasure, dec., so that the term may be translated, as “‘ the 
sAGriteeel ga by the Indra,” 
Kudeh berlari, horses 


42. , 
43. Chirana, a salver. — 

a cpenes elephant; pintang, gate; probably the name of a particular gate 
A 


Stunts ne alms which Malayan authors describe con amore, when 
he epee toe vo sivelont Uo dieseienst thous the particular 
or Atendance last fn and. — 

Pinang, 2ist October, 1850, 


ue 


Tod 


THE PIRACY AND SLAVE TRADE OF THE INDIAN 
ARCHBPELAGO.* 


1841. In eee fire erate been a hlgg at pean f from 
various native t lec SP pret Coblacconcas, of 
their having been atracked ves when i: eching 8 ingapore, 

a gun-boat was despatched in Sees of them. proceeded 

to the Eastward of Point Romunia, and on the 14th April saw a 
pokat eid. eempan at anchor inside of a small bay Telok 

pekat The eans immediately got under ir en but findin 
themselves gained on by the gun-boat, whose fire they returned 
Cie we they stood i Bi for ag ic and ran oa vessels on 
t ch keeping up a re on the gun-boat as s <pprosched 

them. The pirates, Sowaren, after necereing one or two disel 
of grape, fled into the jungle and the two boats were taken 
possession of. They were found to contain blunderbusses, muskets, 
spears, and other articles, and the pirates were about 25 in number, 
consisting of 20 Chinese and 5 Malays. The ship Sultana, 
Captain Page, having been struck by lightni on the 4th January 
7 the Chine se, was som afterw afterwards ¢ : eovered to be on 
re, an crew passengers, amongst w om were sev 

females, withi much ep succeeded 1 in savin themselves in the 
beats which proceeded reo Proper. Here they were most 
propery. bop the Sultan, who pinndered them of all their 
After enduring much misery a part of them leftina prahu 

g to ws Sultan for Singapore, and succeeded in reachin 

bioging 0 tedious passage and encountering a number « 

ee ican were wey anxious to take possession of the Europeans. 
rest of the party belonging to the Sultana (with the exception 
of 9 lascars) were brou mae array fom Oe es ten 
C. Steamer Diana, whi been promptly despatched from 
being received of their detention by the | Sultan. 


Si on news being 

Bis Hrovks had also previously sent his schooner. 
Sarawak for the same purpose, but the Sultan refuse: 
Ca Page e and his peo precios A large fleet of 
prahi devastation on the coast of Rane 
ie pewter) deeitattes re Aa They established themselves on the 
island Serhassan, cuttin dwn, the ocoaint wal frais toe, wad 





prahus aie thm, the ews of ih and attacked 

the but the latter takin to their arms succeeded 
: after ‘kiltisg three of their 

assailants. The steamer opened «fe upon the pray wich had 

increased to 10 or 12 manned by about 3) men each. The steamer 
* Continued from p. G28. 
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then stood in towards the town and took possession of 3 large and 
nine smaller prahus. 

In 1841 the pirates captured the Dutch gun-boat No 6, com- 
manded by a person named Cornelis of known courage, a little 
to oe of oe gs rae yeaa of exe sob: Bezuki 
and Banyuwangie.) The gun- engaged the pirates for about 
two rasa sgt a half, d ting which tine aa bse fa and a 
number of the crew were killed, and out of 20 men only nine were 
able to save themselves. The action took place in sight of the 
schooner of war Cameleon, which was becalmed at the time, and 
could give no assistance. The porernnaent schooner Doris was 
also attacked and only escaped wi great difficulty. 

In the end of this year, by theresolution of the inhabitants adopted 
twelve years previously, domestic slavery ceased in Malacca, 
having apparently, though contrary to the English law, been 
permitted to exist up to that time by a compact between the 
government and the inhabitants. 

1842. The ship Viscount Melbourne having been wrecked on 
the Luconia shoal on the Sth January, the crew and passengers 
left her in the boats steering for the coast of Borneo. On the 
10th a Ma A gece approached the boats, the nakoda of which 
tried to persuade the ai Sehr wld to goon shore. This 
soi, bi pte the prahu went alongside the jolly boat and 
ai the crew of every thing a had. The prahu then 

red several shots at the launch, wounding one of the European 
seamen in the head, but did not attempt to board her as she was 
well a with fire arms. In the beginning of April the 
steamer Diana was despatched from Singapore to the eastern 
coastof the Malay Peninsula in search of some pirate vessels which 
had been seen there. A number of trading boats had been 


destroyed by them, three having been observed in flames. A 
Red Cliffs, within sight of 


te ig the harbour, on the 4th May, by a 
number of Malays in two sampans. Who junk was lniental eal 
n of a part of the cargo, the Cochin-chinese being totally 

| later chin-chinese vessel was 
attacked at the same place, by a/ band of Malays, most of 
the crew murdered or driven ae oe the easel plundered. 








: into her, killing the nakoda and two fthe crew, while another 

jumped overboard and was drowned. rest of the crew 

ultimately took to the water, when the boat was plundered by the 
a 
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During the course of September 1842 the Dutch Colonial brig 
De Hoop, Captain J.W. Neys, was attacked near the land between 
the islands Comodo and Floris, by fourlarge pirate prahus, (padu- 
wakan) having been previously during the same month chased for 
about 50 miles, near to Bima, by pirates. These four prahus, 
favored by a calm, 5 sda the brig rowing, towards 10 in the 
morning, they were however received with a brisk fire, and 
retfeated aes having returned it several times. When beyond the 
reach of the brig’s fire they remained stationary, and appeared to 
hold a consultation. In the afternoon they renewed the attack, 
Imt were again beaten off. The brig suffered considerably from 
the fire of the pirates but none of the crew were*wounded. On 
the 23rd September the Dutch schooner Young James, Captain 
Umphelby, fell into the hands of some pirates near the island of 
Nusa Radja, during the voyage from Sourabaya to Timor, the 
commander and crew making their escape in the boats. 

1843. On the 17th February, the Nakoda of a Chinese tope 
of 36 koyans burthen arrived at Singapore and gave information 
that he had left Cochin China in his vessel for Singapore with a 
crew of 15 men about eleven days before. Six days afterwards 
while off Pulo Tingie they were attacked by five Malay sampans, 
with about 30 Malays on board, armed with spears, krisses, swords 
and muskets, The Malays boarded the tope, the crew of which 
were totally unarmed, killed two of them, and carried away the 
most valuable part of the cargo, after which they scuttled her. 
The crew were taken to Pulo Tingie, but were liberated the same 
day and allowed to depart in their sampan being strictly enjoined 
not to go to aenpore: They arrived ey ao in a miserable 
condition having been five days without food or water. In the 
beginning of March a Cochin-chinese junk was attacked near 
Pedra Hianes by two Malay prahus eho wounded seven of the 
jonk’s crew, and would have taken her, had they not been put to 
flight by an Bostes vessel which was lying at anchor within sight 
and which fired upon them several times. On the 26th March 
another Cochin-chinese vessel was attacked about 11 o'clock at 
night near Bedra Branca by a piratical prahu which appeared to 
be manned by Malays and Chinese. After wounding three of the 
Cochin-Chinese the pirates were beatea off. On the 2nd April a 
Cochin-china boat was attacked near Point Romania by two 
Malay sampans, but succeeded in beating them off. The Malays 
were however speedily reinforced and after killing one Co- 
chin-chinese and wounding another, captured the boat. On 
the 11th a Cochin-chinese junk was attacked by Malay pirates, 
who killed three of the crew and wounded two, but did not 
succeed in taking her. In the beginning of May the Nakoda 
ofatope from Pontianak arrived at Singapore who reported that 
the west coast of Borneo was swarming with Lanun and other 
pirates. He saw a fleet of 130 boats near Tanjong Data which 
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captured a tope belongin to Pontianak bound to Singapore 
rai other fcadiee boats ‘The nakoda of the tope was liberated 
the payment ofa ransom of 200 dollars. .A Cochin-chinese 
tope on its way from Singapore to Cochin-china, was attacked 
near Point Romania by Seas sampans manned with Malays who 
plundered her of every thing she contained, at the same time 
wounding one of the crew. Chinese junk of about one hundred 
tons, was attacked in the middle of May near Pulo Aor by three 
Canton junks, who fired upon the veasel repeatedly and then 
boarded, plundering her of cargo to the value of five thousand 
dollars. On the 26th May as H. M. brig Algerine was on her 
age from China to Singapore, while in Lat. 4° 20° N. and 
» 104° 58’ E. she saw about 7 Pp. «. what was supposed to 
be a vessel on fire and immediately bore up to close it. At about 
past 11 they heard several persons cae for help, on which the 
was rounded to anda boat lowered which picked up five 
Chinese who were floating on planks or wreck. The vessel on fire 
sank before the Algerine could reach it. The Algerine arrived at 
Singapore on the Bist, and the five men were given over to the 
satharities who obtained the following statement from them. They 
left Singapore on the 22nd May in a Cochin-chinese junk of about 
40 koyans, bound for Cochin-china, having a crew of 22 and 26 
ssengers. The junk was armed with 6 guns and had a cargo of 
chests of opium and other goods. Four days after leaving 
Singapore they were attacked by a Canton junk, armed with large 
guns, which fired several rounds into their vessel wounding a great 
number of the men. Thirty of the pirates then boarder her and 
commenced slaughtering the people on board, forty-three being 
speedily killed and thrown overboard, while.the five who escape 
concealed themselves below. Every thing of value was taken out of 
the junk and she was then set on fire. The five men were soon forced 
by the fire to betake themselves to the sea upon plan and they 
floated at random for about twenty-four hours before they were 
picked up by the Algerine. These men stated that the piratical junk 
was in Singapore harbour when they sailed, they knew her well 
having lain at only a short distance from her. There being no one 
on board the Algerine acquainted with the Chinese language, no 
measures were taken to pursue the pirates, until after she reached 
Singapore, when the Steamer Diana was despatched but did not 
succeed in seas them. In June the oe eee while lying 
becalmed within a short distance of the Great atuna, wasapproached 
about 8 o'clock at night, ahead and astern, by two hus, 
each containing from 0 to 60 men, which came so close that they 
were Been preparing their guns and small arma, They were hail 
and desired to sg, off, but paying no attention the brig fired at 
them they returned her fire ‘with their ns and muskets 
and a brisk exchange of shots was kept u for about two hours, 
when a light wind sprung up which enab the vessel to make sail, 
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and the pirates returned to the shore. One man on board the 
brig was gaicude wounded. In July a pirate prahu was captured 
nee Pinang by the Diana, after trying to get awa} , and being fired 
by which ei; od of the pirates were killed. e pirates stated 
tn he were Lirga and had been sent out to irate by a 
e Two | captives were found in the boat. On the 4th 
a S saiall boat coming to Singapore was attacked by a piratical prahu 
manned by about 30 men, who killed the nakoda and wosees 
three Sf ioa crew, The boat was carried away b wad 
The ship Harriet Scott left Pinang on the 15th ee 
Bombay, having on board 14 Malay pirates who had boa on convicted 
of piracy by the Court of Judicature, and sentenced to tranepor- 
tation for life. When off Acheen the pirates, who do not ap 
to mate been properly secured, rose on the men on deck, whom 
they: overpowered, killing the’ captain, and severely wounding 
the ala saad others of The pirates kept possession 
of the deck for nearly five hours, but being fired upon from below, 
by which one was killed and three mortally wounded, 
lowered 2 elie aren pinay agua cig arr sag ie They were 
afterwards picked up by a native brig in sight of Pinang and 
phe Ghceusslven as having been ship-wrecked, but the name 
the Harriet Scott and her captain being painted on the stern 
sheets their story was disbelieved, and they were carried to Pinang, 
where being tried, they were sentenced to be hanged, which was 
carried into effect. On the 25th September the brig Robert 
Spankie, commanded by a Parsee named Sipe Ne paca left 
pcan for the Pedier Coast (Sumatra) and at Murdoo took in a 
ity of betel nut, and then prepared to sail to another port 
ama . The Rajah Mudah of Murdoo, the brother of 
the Rajah of that place, requested a passage for himself and about 
thirty of his followers which was granted. While the Commander 
and Supercargo were looking over the side at a fishing boat, they 
were stabbed by the Rajah, and both fell over-board and were 
never again seen. The crew consisting of twelve persons were 
unable to make any resistance, and the vessel was then plundered 
of all her Sere fuer was detained some time, and then 





eee sty wey ah ME charge of the Mate, with a serge iin 
Rajah to Au ting a person nam 
Abdullah, who seni terete 


poe ones: jee Abdullah, being jaoinary & tic asda oftee 
udicature, was f ra accessary to murder 
Commander and rare sin Seer Sp :and sentenced 
Ss meagened bay for life. In Mecigace Reg 
Stoops Harlequin Sd Wa with the H. C. | — 
to Acheen to demand redress for a ro apie Severs 
PedierCos ¢, 
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a British vessel call d the Fattal Khair at Battu 
and the murder of the Commander and Supercargo of the Robert 
Spankie at Murdoo. The town of Batu was destroyed, the Rajah 
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having professed his inability either to surrender the person who 
had committed the robbery on the Fattal Khair or to return the 
money which had been taken by him. The vessels then proceeded 
to Murdoo and on the boats approaching the shore a brisk fire 
was opened upon them. The enemy were however dislodged and 
the boats proceeded up the river driving the Malays from their 
entrenchments. The town was destroyed and the party then 
returned to the vescels. Two men were killed and ten or twelve 
wounded on the part of the British, while the loss on the side of 
the enemy is thought to have been sat A | | 
During the course of this year H. M. ship Dido, Captain the 
Hon. H. Keppel, visited the North West Coast of Borneo, and 
had several encounters with Lanun and Malay pirates, besides 
seating se ae 9 oo nice As full soupanis oe 
her proceedings have been already published, it is unnecessary that 
we should repeat them at any length here. We may briefly 
mention that on arriving off the coast of Borneo in the beg mnning 
of May, the boats weredespatched to visit the Islands of Marw 
dum and South Natunas. On arriving off Marundum the party 
suddenly came upon five large prahus with several smaller boats, 
the larger prahus faving about 40 paddles and 60 to 70 men each 
and being well armed with guns and small arms. The pirates did 
not allow the Dido’s boats to close, but made off, cutting adrift 
the smaller boats and firing at the same time. They were followed 
by the men-of-war’s boats who returned their fire, but through 
heir extraordinary swiftness in rowing they made their escape in 
the direction of the Natunas. On the following day when off Pulo 
Sirhassen, six large prahus ap roached the boats beating their 
tom-toms and yelling, and = a white flag was held u 
to them and signs made of a wis $6 abba: theme, thay pate 
no attention to this, but a smart fire was opened from all the prahus 
as well as the shore, which was then returned by the boats. The 
us continued firing for some minutes but the fire from the 
: beginning to tell fast, they gave in and asked for quarter. 
This was ted and the prahus taken possession of. One was 
found to belong to the Rajah of Rhio, having been sent to collect 
tribute at the Na , the other five belonged to the island. They 
mounted three brass guns each, with a crew of 30 men, well armed 
with muskets, spears and krisses. They pretended that they mistook 
the boats ra pirates, but it is more probable that they 
thought them a party of ship-wrecked persons, and therefore likely 


to be an easy ie Atta were, however, in consideration of the 
severe lesson they had received, released, the wounded oe ras 
by the surgeon who accompanied thie expedition and the boats de- 
parted to rejoin the Dido. " bc ntirtemdin’ Poppet ead 
was des ed under the second lieutenant Mr Hunt in a large 
boat, well-armed, to cruise in the neighbourhood. When they 
got outside they saw three prahus and chased them, but soon lost 
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ight of them, The boat anchored for the night close to the shore. 
About three o'clock in the morning the crew were aroused by 
threeorfourcannon being discharged at the boat and on looking out 
found that they were closely pressed by three large prahus. No 
time was lost in replying to this salutation, and a warm engagemeut 
ensued which ated in one of the prahus being taken while the 
other two made off. The expedition up the Serebas river was 
fully successful, the head quartera of the pirates, Paddi, Paku and 
Rembas being taken and destroyed, All these places were found 
strongly fortified and mounted withe non. The pirates against 
whom these proceedings were taken con:isted of Malays ind Dyaks, 
the latter having probably in a great measure been originally led 
into a piratical course of life by the former. 

The Dutch Government was active during this year in taking 

dings against the pirates in different parts of the Archipelago. 

At the commencement of the east monsoon a squadron consisting 
of asteamer, a brig and two schooners, was sent to the seas to 
the cast of Java. In the south-east of Salayer, they found two 
piratical haunts and burnt or destroyed thirty-four Magindano 
and Tabello piratical prahus. In the Straits of Bonerate, they 
had an obstinate engagement with seventeen Lanun prahus, twe of 
which were captared and burnt, one of them mounting 15 guns with 
a crew of above 100 men. The rest escaped yf Bhs coming 
on anda contrary wind preventing pursuit. ‘The following is the 
account of this engagement given at the time in a Dutch news- 
paper :— By the latest accounts received from Java, the expedi 
tion against the pirates, commanded by Captain J. T. A. Coert 
zen, was to the south-east of Celebes, and succeeded in. 
troying the retreats of the piratas in the islands of Tannah 
Djampea, and Kaloetoea, near Saleyer, with thirty large pirate 
vessels, taking forty pieces of cannon. Some days afterwards 
Hecla discovered a great number of pirate veseels in a bay of the 
islands to the south-east of Celebes, which on seeing the Hecla 
immediately put to sea, and attemptedto save themselves by flight. 
Being soon overtaken by the Hecla (a steamer), nial agit 
ensued in the Strait of Bonerate ; the pirates seeing they could 
not escape, prepared to make a desperate resistance, waited 
for the steamér. The pirates on this occasion fought with a degr 
of intrepidity of which there are few examples. One of their 
argest vessels, on board of which was the serang or lima of 
he pirates, and which is said to have had a crew of 150 men, fell 
into our hands, with 37 slaves, among whom were eight women, 
five children, and five of the pirates, one of whom was the serang, 
who, however, afterwards died of his wounds: the others lost their 
lives. Another vessel, dcricdraeee" aid mee haying Jone pag 
damaged by our balls, turned to the shore and ran aground ; the 
crew fled up the country. These two vessels were well provided 
with guns. The largest had 13 mounted, two of which were six 
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pounders, The other pirate vessels fled, favoured by the pare 
of night and a high wind. We have to regret the loss of seven 
killed and twenty-six wounded. After the steamer fell in with 
the pirate vessels, and soon sunk one of them, the others retreated, 
and our people cit they were rid of them ; when, after some 
debate, as it seems, having killed the women and thrown the 
bodies that were on board into the sea, resolved to conquer or die, 
they came on in Erenter numbers than before, and, notwithstand- 
ing the destructive fire opened upon them, they boarded the steamer, 
where a deplorable conflict ensued, which in all probability, con- 
sidering the greater superiority of the bathe would have ended 
to the disadvantage of the steamer, so that the Hecla would have 
been captured a the crew carried into slavery, or put to the 
sword, had not the Captain, with extraordinary presence of mind, 
thought of using the fire engine to pour boiling water on the 
pirates. They being quite naked, burnt, and scalded, with fearful 
cries, sought for safety in flight, so that the Captain, who had not 
been able to use either his or his small arms, had now the 
opportunity of completing, by ke his, the destruction of the flying 
pirates and vessels, Persons who are acquainted with these 
pirates and their vessels, are convinced that if they had unhappily 
taken his Majesty’s steamer, they would have obtained a degree 
of power which might have had the most fatal consequences for 
coasting vessels and merchantmen.” The expedition took 
forty pieces of cannon, destroyed 36 prahus, some of which were 
from 65 to 70 feet long and burned two piratical haunts. Three 
men were killed and 20 wounded on the part of the Dutch, On 
the 19th May an English Whaler, the and Elizabeth, 
Captain Bellinghurst, anchored in the bay of Amafuang, forty mine 
from Kupang in the island of Timor, to procure wood and water. 
Three days afterwards, two boats with the 2nd and Srd mates and 
14 men were sent to the shore for this purpose. They had only 
been occupied for a few minutes in cutting wood, when five 
large prahus, followed some smaller ones, appeared at the 
entrance of the bay, and landed some men who put the two 
boats crews to flight. The second and third mates John Adams 
and Ebenezer Edwards, and the apprentice Thomas Gale, fell 
into the hands of the pirates. The occurrence having been 
witnessed from the vessel, and the prahus closing fast, the muskets 
were got out but the cartridges could not be found. The crew 
then took to the boats, and a proaching the shore picked up 
seven of the woodding party, but the rest could not be seen. 
Citi Sap time the pirates had boarded the vessel and plundered 
her. Ihe boats then pulled out to sea, and were picked up the 
same day by another whaler. Two other whaling vessels bei 

in company, boats were sent from all these vessels towarda the 
Sarah and Elizabeth, which lay about sixteen miles ei but she 
was observed to be on fire, and before the boats 1 her she 
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blew a. The captain and the crew were landed at Kupang. 
The 3rd mate Edwards made his escape from the pirates, and by 
the assistance of Bas fishers reached Menado on the 10th July, 
having been six weeks in the hands of the pirates. The followi 
is the account given mgs of his captivity :—*“ After having ti 
our arms and feet, the pirates carried us in their prahus towards 
the vessel. They made us go on board, untying os. The vessel 
had been abandoned by the captain and the rest of the crew. They 
asked for opium, rice and money, but as we told them that there were 
none of these articles on board. the pirates broke open everything, 
pie the vessel, and carrying away whatever was of use to 
mn, such as powder, muskets, sails &c. and placing the plunder 
in the only ship's boat which was left. After having again bound 
us, they set fire to the ship, and rowed away along the coast of 
Timor, They then proceeded towards Celebes making several excur- 
sions in the three boats belonging to.the Sarah and Elizabeth, and 
taking in fresh water at the ditierent islands they touched at on 
their route. After a voyage of 48 days they arrived at Buton. 
One of the prahus parted company at Buton. On quitting Buton 
they were chased by three large boats which appeared to be pirates 
but they did not overtake them. The pirates remained some days 
at Buton fishing, and made a-descent upon the coast from whence 
they returned with some prisoners, as well as pieces of bambu filled 
with gold dust. The prahuin which I was mounted fourguns, hadsome 
muskets, with a crew of 36 men and eight prisoners. There were 
amongst the pirates 9 persons who appeared to exercise some autho- 
rity, and who their time in smoking opium without takingany 
part in the navigation. I was transferred from one prahu to another, 
ut I did not suffer any bad treatment at their hands although 1 was 
indisposed to work. Our only food was a little rice and water, very 
insufficient to satisfy our hunger. As far as I could understand 
these pirates came from Balagningui. They repaired their prahus 
upon a sand bank near the entrance to the bay of Gorontalo. 
The last place where the pirates stopped was the small island of 
, at a short distance from Gorontalo, where they 









in fi I managed to make any escape.in one of the 
boats belonging to the Sarah and Elizabeth.” Edwards did not 
know what become of the others taken alongst with him. 


He was sent from Menado to Batavia. During the month of 
November the steamer Pheonix carefully examined the islands of 
Solombo and Pulo Laut, the places between the Kanjean islands 
and Pulo Panjang, and the Straits of Lombok to the east coast 
f Java. On the 12th November in passing between Pan- 
jang Tjanker and Sumanap, the Phoenix discovered at about 10 
o'clock in the morning, six prahus near Pulo Lawak in the 
neighbourhood of Gili Genting, who were soon recognized to 
be pirates. The pirates tried to cscape to the eastward, but 
the Phenix soon gained upon them, and opening a fire upon 
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them at last enceeeded in capturing the whole having reduced 
them to a sinking condition. The chase lasted five hours 
the pirates returning the fire of the steamer and offering an obsti- 
nate resistance, Three of the crew of the steamer were seriously 
wounded. Eight pirates were taken, and six natives who had been 
taken prisoners near Sumanap by the pirates were also picked 
up. The rest of the perstes; estimated at 70, were killed or drowned. 
On the 15th the Phoenix took another prahu belonging to this 
party, making prisoners six of the crew who tried to escape a 
swimming. These boats were from- Tanah Passir on the sout 
east coast of Borneo. An expedition was sent out from Rhio for 
the purpose of endeavouring to intercept a number of pirates which 
had been ravaging the coasts and the islands of the Straits of 
Malacca. The pirates could not be met with, but 30 persons who 
had been taken by them and sold at different places were recovered 
and sent to the authorities at Singapore, most of these pe rsons 
belonging to Pinang and Province Wellesley. The Governor General 
of India and the Governor of the Straits Settlements acknowledged 
these services in a suitable manner. On this occasion positive proof 
was obtained that these piracies had been promoted by Linga nobles, 
in particular by the Tomungong of Mapar, a descendant of the 
ancient kings of Linga. His son Inchie Montol had fitted out 
several prahus and had also made some vo Inchie Dolla at 
Sinkep was also implicated, having plundered and burned a Chinese 
wankang which was repairing at that place. Serious remonstran- 
ced were addressed to the Sultan of Linga, who at lastdelivered up 
these chiefs, and ten other famous piratical chiefs. 

1844. In May a Cochin Chinese junk was attacked near Pedra 
Branca by three pirate boats who fired upon the junk, killing one 
man and wounding another, A large ship appearing in sight and 
night coming on the pirates drew off and the junk iets tis best 

her way to Singapore. A Chinese fishing boat was about the 
same time attacked near eagree by pirates who took the boat, the 
crew escaping on shore. Five persons were afterwards captured 
one of whom was identified by the fishermen as having been 
engaged in the attack upon them. A boat found in the possession 
of the pirates was also claimed by the Chinese as theirs. On the 
15th May a Cochin Chinese tope bound to Singapore, when near 
Point Romania was approached by three sampans, two containing 
Malays and the other Chinese. On the appearance of the boats 
the nakoda and six of the crew went to a barque then in sight to 
request assistance, but not being able to make themselves understood 
the barque stood out to sea, and the seven men were afterwards picked 
up by a Chinese junk and brought to Singapore. The pirates 
took possession of the tope, the crew remaining on board, 10 in 
number, pag ¢ no resistance, plundered her, towed her to the 
beach and set her on fire. They were about to kill the crew but 
they jumped overboard and made for the shore, from which they 
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were taken by a Chinese trader passing at the time and landed at 
Sidillt on the east coast of the Peninsula. The steamer Diana 
having gone to Sidilli the Cochin Chinese were sent on board by 
the Rajah. On the 27th June the British barque Premier, 
te Brownrigg, struck on a rock in the Straits of Makassar, 
remained fast. The ship soon afterwards caught fire and the 

crew, consisting of seven Europeans and twenty-two lascars, were 
obliged to take to the boats. On the 28th they landed on an 
uninhabited island where they remained for the night. On 
the 29th the Captain and Europeans reimbarked in the launch, 
but the lascars refused to leave the island. The same day os 
Europeans fell in with a prala belonging to the Sultan of Gu 
Tabor on Borneo, which they accompanied to the Sultan's 
residence, where they were very badly treated, it being evidently 
the intention of the Sultan to treat them as slaves, i he did not 
murder them. The Sultan went to the island where the lascars 
had been left and brought back six of them, the rest having 
been taken by another chief. They remained here in a ae 
miserable condition until the 20th September, expectin 
either killed, or sold as slaves to some Sulo traders w ples 
at the place, when they were relieved from their captivity by the 
Dutch Government schooner Egmond, which fortunately arrived 
at the spot, and which carried them to Banjermassin from whence 
sa ada forwarded by the Dutch Authorities to Batavia, The 
Bix re were sold by the Sultan to a Sulo trader, by whom they 
were taken to Sulo, where they were ransomed for 100 dollars 
each by Mr Windham, an | lish merchant residing there. 
Twelve of the lascars were taken by the Rajah of pp eg in Bee four 

cites ghiniensallenals het nbbrbtht bythe? Soule hed. 
H.M, shi oe tain Sir E. Belcher, visited Bu ungan in 
January 1845 and euconated in procuring the release of the twelve 
lasears who were held in captivity there. 

In August, Captain Keppe pearing bees informed of the continued 
piracies of the Malay and Dyaks of Sakarran,* proceeded to the 
coast of Borneo in the Dido, accompanied by the H. C. Steamer 


Hp “Tbe comes a gg tele the on edn, Wn or Haseim To our frend 


Captaiu » brome op af Her Britannic spree ship (after 
ccongonot We to let our friend Captain Keppel know, that the pirates of Sakar- 
We men last still cont tinue thelr piracies y sea and land ; 
and’ many ge ype who have been accustomed to send or to 
accom the pirates rates and to share inl thelr « ne eee 
Fiver, with a. resolve of defining themea accede to our wishes that 
a 


sees le Geta eel tins ie wiki he vides’ 

ing to the Queen of England that we sould repress piracy ; aod we signed an 

+ Ot his request, in which we promised to do so ; ad we tall bar riend of 

plracies and evil actions of the Sakarran people, who have for many S past 
done much mischief to trade, and bare puter geo for boats to 

and this year a prabus which wanted to sail to Singapore, bare 
sid We inform oar ‘friend entarw $ ag eet Sig mee ee 
y, and (to perform our agreemen p 
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; of the Dido was killed by two riffe shots. 

ich was destroyed, and the boats then returned to the 
steamer. During this advance Mr Steward of Sarawak, who was 
in a Malay boat, was killed in a sudden attack made by a strong 
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Belgian brig Charles having been wrecked on the 17th 
February, on the coast of Borneo opposite the Koti river, efforts 
were made to get her off, but a large fleet of prahus immediately 
[esas bean the shore, on which the crew took to the boats. 
Some of the (pect anpscr patond yor dear, m them, but 
sas he ang wl gia dees arrived safely at. ea 

While the French corvette Sabine was watering at Basilan, a 
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from the vessel was attacked b; the natives, a Lieutenant 


as murdered and two men away, The men were 
ransomed sane the intervention of the Spanish Authorities at 
the 


Zamboan Heeach myuadros aferwards prononied to 
island as eres die insult, and suffered some loss during the 
operations. 
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DESCHIPTION OF MALAKKA AND OUR ESTABLISNMENT THERE.” 
By Fraxcots Varestry. 
CHAPTER If. 
Byrondere Zanken van Malakka. 





In order to describe Malakka with accuracy, and to convey 
correct information concerning the affairs of chief importance that 
have happened there, we must dig up from the darkness of the 
most ancient times those events concerning its origin and founda- 
tion which have been buried, as it were, from posterit cb cag 
of years, by forgetfulness, or more probably by indifference. If I 
had not been provided with certain very scarce books, written in 
the Arabic character, and which cannotnow be purchased for gold, 
I should not be in a condition to communicate to the world those 
events in the history of Malakka which I now furnish, and which 
T am assured that few men could give; for of the thousand who 
are acquainted with the Malayan leaveaee: scarcely one is to be 
found who can read it when written in the Arabic character, the 
less because in the high Malay many Persian as well as Arabic 
words will be found. 

These books are now called “ Tadjou-essalatina” or “ Makata 

galla Radja” that is “the crown of kings”, “Misa Gomitar,” and 
“Kitab Hantouwa” or “ Hangtoua,” is the “ Book Hang- 
touwa, otherwise commonly called among the learned in the 
tongue by the name of “ Soulalet essalathina” that ia the “Descent 
list or “ Geneaology of kings” (that is to say of Malakka.) 

These are three jewels that are 7 rarely found in libraries, 
and those in our possession, although filled with many fables and 
useless Occurrences, are yet held to be the best written works in the 
Malayan pit orga are not only the most serviceable to students, 
but also afford much useful information ning events in 
Javanese and Malayan history that cannot be obtained from any 
other source. The Mahomedan chiefs in India and their priests 
are the only individuals in whose possession the books are to be 
found, and the greatest difficulty in the world is experienced in 
inducing them to part with them. 

Ihave become acquainted with all that the above three writers 
have written concerning the Malayan | ge, but it ap 
to me that althongh the two first, and several other hooks, ee 
a considerable light on the subject, still the last is the best, as 
it goes back to the earliest history of the pes ple. 

5) gorer nevertheless state, that before  itenenet this last book 
I obtained great light on the subject from a preface by my present 

* Continued fram p. 703. 
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the Heer Petrus van der Vorm, to the new editionof the 
Setcnars of D. Gueynier, of which I have partly availed myself 
here. 


Who the writer of the book Hangtouwa may have been I do 
not know, but I feel bound to state that it is one of the best 
Malayan books that I have read; and I shall have occasion to 
present the reader with some details extracted from it. 

pene pe oes eureen out stearetely, ths origin of the Meleyan 
nation we must examine whether they derived their name from the 

Malayan land or coast, or from the city of Malacca; or whether 
these localities derived their name from the »ple. That the 


circumstance of the na Ara ance hi Haag known and cele- 
brated before the city was built; and that y did not derive their 
ayer ic ainastalpaag ne rs be ato clearly h to shew 
in the following pages, for were itants of another region 
for 2 eon ninety years before they settled on the Poke 

This people formerly resided on the great island of Sumatra, 
ehcoasp in old times was called Andelis, and also M: 

it was discovered that this last was a separate kingdom 
on the island) in the territory of Palembang, on the inner west 
pent aoe eoneneey dney, abe oceupied ry the banks of the 
river Malayu, which wound round the hill M eirou, and then 


jomed the river which ran into the sea opposite the island 
ae Tatang pposi 


first river that the Orang Bale . yu derived their name from the 
river, a8 being the first people who had established themselves 
there; but there are not wanti Boemggth hr Perec fthad 


it Testless, and emigration-lo 
ss they have don elsewhere 
ty by the. term ronsbat Tier al 
cas i OTi y derived froni the river the name 
nd het tha, cons we fom 








ged the authority of the 
king ies heen ane possession 
Serr ceninee: satan thie oes witha mi 
for 2 which the writer has no means of ascertaining, 
waa Jor well ooieeed ich tae ee thought fit, whi 
werestill heathens, to chose themselves a in 
Touri Bowana, who gave himself out to ! a descendant of 
Alexander the Great. This chief to whom Demang Leibur 
g, a minor chief who then held the rule, peck creed 
the it, in consideration of his high gen 
ni the of the chief from whom he was des 
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ee a 
or some years before. 

It was under this chief that the tribe first migrate 
eehesirieprp te: posite coast, and established the nselves near the 

int of the same, which is called Houdj Tanah, that is 
the “Tends end,” end lao also Zier-baad, which in Sernian means “to 
leeward” » where subsequently acquired a new name of “The 
leeward people” also that of “ Easte which name was 
eager nay Papier This land henceforth 
went by the name of Tanah Malayu or the Malayan land, which 
came to be extended t0 the entire coast from 2* to 11+ 
N. lat. where it: i Tanasery, although eg lone 
has been applied only to the territory of Malakk sad she 
neighbourhood, the Malivus people beyond these limits being 
generally distinguished by "the fine of the kingdom they inhabit; 
as Malays of Patani, Pahang, Peirah, Keidah, Johor, Bintan, 
isaet, Samper Haron, or elsewhere. 
is the renowned and far-famed land that many of the an- 
poe aed let ar pci Daan solide ras een pio 
ed in Scripture as the country from which King Solomon obtained 
gold and other Indian rarities, on which account it had been 
named Regio Awrifera, that is the Gold Coast, or the Gold 
Region. It is certain that navigators could sail without compass 
down the Red Sea, and so along sarap io haha 
of Malabar, Coromandel cies Ben mei at length b 
of Arracan, Pe sh poet’ diego » to the - coe 
but that the Ian hir was eis cok hore: Baba 
the Island of sam have already shewn in the ot 
of this work and here. 

After the Malays had remained here for sometime they built 
a city which they called Singupoura, a name which the small 
stodgy 

times t & Mm Ol Java, 
was one of the mightiest Borg: torre meoaell who not only made 
himself universally feared by lee Se hg 
of Java, but also conqu pace, Me ees ines 
Sumatra, thus further extending | is kin As Madjapahit 
was one of the first and most important pla ‘in this part of the 
bslenor Paaeggtar Dolstra ble Mc rlor} 


expulsion of each the Malays, and so add a fresh 
5 
to. 













pearl to his « them at various times and 
iged them their defences. 
‘Aner Sri Touri Bowrana had t over them as a brave chief 
for vied eight years, he died in | and was succeeded by the 
if Pudooke: Pileerent Wien The latter did not reign 


eet s tajeed extending the asm al ths toes 


strengthening it to rae the attacks of the king of Madjapalut, 
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who never left them unmolested. He died A. D. 1223 and was 
Young and sped prince who reigned with rea This was a 
eee ae tenes Ga with moderation for 
i D: 1236, te the the de of his brome aay 
A. to sorrow whom 
was tenderly respected. ser roree Re poe ja, the 
fourth king, oie Bhat ergs cepa yr adn 
Weed a reigned a years renga Hi 
Be tia pectin sist Seamed by his coauiie, and did ie 








During the same Se ee ae by Sri Iskander 

Shah etna eet King eats Sie Shee enee Be bale the place 

er of ree o apahit, but at in 

i ered ar en Se Ee 
to a spot to est, W 

2 te founded a new City” which soon became the third in 
rank in the East, the first being Madjapahit, and the next Pasi, 
Sumatra. He gave to this new City the name of Malaka after 
a certain tree called kayu Malakka, otherwise Mirabolaan, or 
the five-sided tree, from the circumstance of his having rested 
when hunting under one of these trees, while the dogs drove the 
game from above; an occurrence which is related at great length 
m the book Hangtouwa. 
formerly had its separate king, but the king of 

nit , after the conquest of he Etedens. undertook an 

Set conquered the 

scone gpaeebvar rd sod. people of Malaka. attained 
pectability, and the foundation 5 soarn, vast 
slg iar rea lem Baars 
dint, in Sin ave re ni 82 ie Malakkn, Seared by Cichbous rand 
| } by his subjects. 
jultan Magat succeeded him as the second King of Malakka. 
His reign was not of long duration, as he died two years after 
ee wstren Kugica, deine Sith paea adh sad people 
: ‘ala: w peri ef an 
ware 461] benthene, 

In the year Pere Re wes eanceniee OF Sultan Mohammed 
Schah, the first Mahommeddan King of Malakka, who during 
the 57 of his reign rendered himself famous by his success 
in trotucing _ the new religion, and in extendi the limits of his 
Kingdom, w had now s to Linga, Bintam, or Bin- 
to the south of the Peninsula, including Johor, Patani, 
Keidah (otherwise called Queda) Peirah and other states, and 
even extending to Gampar and are Ss Dunes previa 

countries a to have ac owledged his su 
But not content with this, 3 in the last year of his rein he 
the Princess arssitaiape prasterdbubartar. hscaiy gees: 
by inheritance the sovereign of that state, appointing as the c 









sell epg eae 
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one of his own countrymen, who was also installed Mangkobumi, 
or chancellor of Malakka. After attaining a great age, he died 
in 1333, leaving a peaceful kingdom to his son, Sultan Abou 
Sjhahid, who only reigned fat ee and five months, when he was 
death by the king of Arracan. 

He was succeeded the same year by Sultan Madafar Shah, who 
reigned with much wisdom and prudence. His wisdom’ was 
displayed by a book full of honorable institutions called the Statutes 
of Malakka. His courage was displeyed in every event of impor- 
tance that occurred during his reign ot 40 years. 

About the year 1340, there reigned in the kingdom of Siam 
(then called Sjaharnow, or Sornau) a prince called Boubatnja, 
whe had eualireed 2. sve rege shearer Aapheonee him, oe 

earing of the power of Malakka, jealous of its perity, 
summoned the city to surrender ; bint this not balay hese lo, 
he sent his general, Awi Tsjakar, to attack it, whereupon a severe 
contest ensued, in which Malakka general, Sri Nara Derida, 
conducted himself with such bravery that the Siammer was forced 
to retreat with creat loss and disgrace. 

Shortly afterwards the king of Siam died, and was suceeeded 
by a certain Tsjoepandan, who did not allow the matter to rest, 
but again attacked the king of Malakka, and beleaguered ait te 
but he was as unfortunate as his pwns , and was so repeatedly 
beaten by the Malakka General that he died of chagrin. It was 
at this time that Malakka assumed the third rank among the 
paste ah eh pv Madjapahit and Pasi holding the first and second. 

Shortly after these occurrences the king dudsaad Wissiseaded 
by his son, Sultan Abdul, afterwards known as Sultan Mantsoer 
Shah, in whose reign, which lasted 73 years, many remarkable 
events occurred. Tlie kingdom of Andragiri on the east coast of 
Sumatra, was at this time governed by a viceroy of Mad)japahit, 
but Mantsoer Shah having married a daughter of the king, a 
princess of great fame, the king of Madjapahit transferred the 
Government to his son in law, and it has continued to be a 
dependence of Malakka until the present day. 

At this time 1380 the ey Bi Madjapshit was so powerful that 
he deserved the name of Emperor rather than that of king; for 
he not only had several kings under him, but dealt out the ionee 
to them according to the estimation in which he held them as 
members of his Council. The most im t throne in his 
eift was that of Daha: the second that of ‘I jong Poera in Java, 
the then sovereign of which had married one of his daughters, 
Nasa, or Niay Casoema, and afterwards succeeded him on the 
throne of the Madjapahi, _ The third throne he presented to the 
sr be Malakka, his son-in-law. 

king Mantsoer Shah also entered into a marriage contract 
with a daughter of the Emperor of China; and about this time he 
fell out with the king of Pahang, and conquered his territory. 
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Malakka had now become the first City of the East; Pasi the 
second ; and Haroe the third; the former having attained a wey 
high position in point of power and respectability. Mantsoer Sha 
also fell out with the king of Pasi, Sainalabdin, and defeated him. 
Shortly afterwards, in 1420, Krain Samarlouka, king of 
, attacked Malakka with a fleet of 200 vessels, but 
the Lacsamana, or Admiral, met him with such courage that 
he retreated and betook himself to Pasi, which he attacked and 
= : ed pens xa Sainalabd — bdin, viata of rena —e —_ 
out | is two younger brothers, teo : e king o' 
Malakke, who reinatated him on the throne of Pazsi. Thue affivs 
continued amid wars and bloodshed until 1447, when Mantsoer 
as came to die, and was succeeded by his son, Sultan Alawod- 


He was the 11th king of the Malays, the 6th of Malakka, and 
the 6th since the introduction of Mahommeddanism. He reigned 
90 years, and nothing remarleable occurred during his reign, except 
that Malakka seems to have fallen under the yoke of Siam, 
although it did mot remain so ae ae died in 1477, and was 
succeeded by Sultan Mahhmud Shah, the last of the Malakke 
kings. He reigned over the Malays 30 years, 29 in Malakka, 
and 7 in Johor, and during the former period the yoke of Siam 
was cast off, It was during the reign of this king that Malakke 
was first visited by the Portugese, wi » soon afterwards conquered 
the city, a course of events which we shall fully relate in the 
ensuing chapter. 
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4 BOAT VOYAGE FROM SINGAPORE TO PINANG. 


Tae voyage of which some rough notes are here given, was 
undertaken principally with the intention of ascending the Salangor, 
or one of the adjacent rivers, and thence travelling through the 
M kabau states and down the Moar, so as to ascertain as 
pasa: i as possible the Beography of the interior and the limits 
and numbers of the Binua tribes. ir the wind proved favorable I 
intended to run on to Pi before ding the Salangor. I 
did goon to Pinang, and as the wind continued to be sonthcty;1 


was induced to ch my plans and turn my attention to the 
aboriginal tribes of the north. oe eupoee A wilted Kidah 
ound some valuable 


and the river Krian. In Pinang itself 
ethnographical data, which I had not been able to obtain at Sin- 
gapore, and I considered the opportunity of observing the 
physical peculiarities of the Burmese and Scones! which have 
not been well discriminated, as a sufficient recompense for the 
abandonment for the present of the proposed journey in the south. 
The following notes are of little value ragyy amie lg but will 
prove useful, when other materials have been obtained, in deter- 
mining the positions and relative size of the mountains, and the 
Heats ahh of the river basins, of the Peninsula. The notes made 
in Pinang and Kidah will be sent afterwards. 


J. R. Looan. 
Pinang, 30th September, 1850. 





Wednesday, 28th August, 1850. Left Singapore at 2 P. . in 
& prau sanggulong wil x tow af 13 Malacca talave By the 
evening we had only reached Pulo Dammar, but a favorable 
breeze sprung up in the night, and about 12 o'clock, on looking 
out, I found we were driving through Silat Kubob under a stron 
southerly wind. When day broke we were between Pu 
Pisang and Gunong Pulai, with the wind against us. We made 
consi 


iderable s with the oars and tide, The scene when it 
became fully visible was very fine. The Pi are a group of 
low hills completely covered with jungle. level of the 


mainland is broken by only two isolated mountains, Pulai and 
to the N. E. Blumat, which was only known to the crew as 
Gunung Binut. On the north G. Banang was dimly seen, small 
flocks of the burong rawa continued for some time to fly from 
Pisang to the Peninsula. 

We made a bad day's work, the wind pa Be ans and on the 
morning of the 30th after a squally night, we found ourselves only 
off Tanjong Moar. Gunong Tundo was visible, but Ledang was 
hidden by a cloud. To the south of Moar there are several low 
mountains, each being apparently isolated. One which is rounded 
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and conspicuous, is called G Sial. These mountains 5 ‘pend 
to be spread over most of the land between the valley of the Moar 
and that of the Batu Pahat (Rio Formosa), At mid-day we 
anchored in Malacca roads, and at 3 Pp, M. proceeded on our 
voyage. At night we anchored at Teloh Panchur, the Malays 
mo pee to pass Tanjong Tuan (Cape rom Aa night. 

Jl#@t August. 6 a. M. a litth 8. of Kwalla ing A con- 
tinuous range of mountains is seen between the valley of the Linggi 
and Tanjong Tuan, extending from N. E. by E. ora little NN 
of Rambau mountain, to N. by E. The outline | ig mamil- 
lary summits generally, The most southerly and advanced mass 
ig called mer Pasir (N. E. by E.) the country of Srimananti 
is said to lie behind it, A peaked mountain is seen to N. N. E. 
The coast from the Linggi to Tanjong Tuan consists of low hill 
ranges, all covered with jungle. The beach is of red sand with 
mangrove here and there. I examined and described the rocks 
from Malacca to Pulo Kang Arangsome years ago, so that it is 

nnecessary to say any thing about them here. As we approached 
Tanjon 1 the men became silent, and before we reached it, 
eu =a 2 lay upon their oars. I was about to ask the cause 

is proceeding, when my Malay jurutulis began to recite 
an Arabic prayer with it energy and solemnity, the crew 
responding bp a deep Amin. When he finished he addressed 
them in acheerful and encouraging tone, and told them to take to 
their oars and pull long and strong. ‘There was little wind and 
the commotion caused by the meeting of the currents was not much 
more than it is near P. Sambo in Singapore Strait, but when the 
sea is high, the passage of the Point must be dangerous to boats. 
At one time it is seemed as if we were about to be swept out by 
the current, but a vigorous effort carried ua beyond the place. 
In the afternoon we passed Kwalla Lukut. 1t has a different 
appearance from any of the rivers we have yet seen. Behind a 
at for lined with mangroves, runs a bold hill range, the southern 
end of which is partly covered with lalang. Behind this again is 
a low mountain range at no great distance, and beyond its southern 
extremity the inland ranges are seen, here very lo»w.—Due N. W. 
Jigra (Parcelar hill) is seen as a low es As we advance, the 
Kwalla assumes a still finer character, The mountains of Simujong 
open out and seem to occupy the south of thebay, while the nearer 
hills and mountains range along the north. The Lukut hills seem 
to terminate one of the advancing systems of elevated ranges, fur 

sink abruptly onthe north into a flat country, which extends 
to Parcelar Point. A few slight risings are seen. B. Jigra is 
entirely isolated in the level land, and must anciently have been an 





Lukut is at present the chief tin producing basin in the south of 
the Peninsula, It has a large population of Chinese, Malays and 
Binus, and its iaavectance ‘eae induced the king of Salangor for 
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some time to reside there. From Lukut, good Malay paths lead 
to the Langat on the one side, and Simujong on the other 

All the afternoon clouds continued to move amongst the 
mountains—varying in their forms—now eat one and now 
another of the ranges and peake—and occasionally pouring down 


rain. 

Beyond the Kwalla several ranges can be disc: iminated.—]. E. a 
low ry, Hoes then between it and 2 a higher range, whichappears 
to be Rambau. 2. E. N. E. a bold range wi Fe eeoe 
3, N. E. by E. a range higher and more massive. 4. N. E. The 
basin of the Muar must run up behind all these ranges. 

lst September. 5. a. wu. enter Slat Lumut—é6 fms. at entrance, 
lst Reach N. E- 4} fms. near end. Mangroves on both sides. 2nd 
R.S8.E.by E. Jigraseen over the top, at the extremity forest trees 
seen on the right bank behind a fringe of nipa and nibong. 3rd R. N. 
E. short. 4 R.N.N.W. 65 R. E. a channel is seen on each side in 
front, that on the right is Kwalla Langat. 6th R.N.N.E. very long. 
olde t hag vacgh merle ae a lohseay i ron Be 
Klang to the Langat. Ppa to them it is one tide up the 

: to the kampong of the To Kayo, and four days to th © foot 
of the mountains. 7th R. N. E. by N. the mountains of Klang 
are seen over the extremity. Sth R. N. N. E. at the end there wp 
a bend with achannelon theright. Oth R.W. 10th R.N.N.W. the 
open sea at the end, a distant line of coast on the land side and a 
straiton the other. When a little N. of Slat Lumut, Bukit Jigr 
was seen to the E. 8. E., a table topped hill to the N. E., Bukit 
Jiram close to the beach N. 4 E., a low domed hill N. E. by N. 
a distant mountain range to the N., Salangor hill Speperies like 
an island at some distance from the coast, N. by W., the outermost 
se —_ oe Kukor N. Ww , and two islets called 
Pulo Angsa W. N. W. As we proceeded, mountain outlines were 
dimly visible, a haze resting on the interior of the land. To the 
N. NE. a bold range. I landed on one of the Kukors, and found 
it to be composed of hard sandstone, in some places crystallised, 
and hard bluish clay, in strata running W. by 5S. and dipping 
about 45° to N. 

On leaving the islet to return to the prau, which was standing 
up towards Salangor, the opposite coast of Jiram looked so invit- 
ing that I pulled across to it. No inhabited tract had been passed 
since we left the coast of Malacca,and] was surprised to see a lon 
fringe of coconuts stretching along the beach, with houses , 
amongst them. The light shining through, shewed that there was 
a considerable belt of paddy land between the coconuts and the 
dark mass of jungle behind. The jungle is partly hilly. On the 
left B. Jiram near the beach appears to mark the limit of the vil- 
lage. Its south side is covered with lalang, a few trees still rising 
above its ridge. The haze bad now cleared up and along and 
beautiful mountain range filled the back ground. Its principal 
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mass is very imposing. Jiram reminded me of Malacca, but the 
range has, I think, a still finer effect than Gunong Ledang. On 
approaching the coast we found that we were separated from the 
sandy beach by a broad mud bank, and after dragging the sampan 
for some time through it, the attempt to reach the land was given 
up, as the men sank to the waist in their efforts to pull and push 
the boat, From some Jiram men who were lying ina fishing 
boat I learned that the mountains were called Grisi Ambur. They 
ssid the Rawa were now attacking the Binua in the interior of 
Salangor, and that the chief of Ulu Salangor had gone to Lukut 
to receive the orders of the Raja on the subject. They said their 

forays had now extended to the interior of the Birnam. | 
rivers above Lukut are all very thinly inhabited save near the 
mouths. The Salangor is larger than the Klang, and cannot be 
ascended under lesa than 10 days. The inhabitants of Jiram are 
mostly fishermen, but they also cultivate paddy and collect forest 
roduce, and their trading voyages extend as fur south as Malacca. 
o the novth they do not go beyond Salangor. They were origi- 
Jiram is deserving of some remark. With the exception of Pa- 
dang, a little south of the Muar, it is the only peopled coast between 
Singapore and Pinang. There is no physical reason why the rest 
of the coast should not be culti and inhabited like the parts 
that are so. There is nothing to distinguish Jiram and Padang, 
or Malacca and Province Wellesley, from the other clayey and 
sandy plains of alluvium that stretch along the coast. The great 
plain N of Salangor for instance, might have large and productive 
coconut plantations alon the sandy beach, and paddy fields for 
cious and exacting pharates of 


many miles inland. a oo . 
Malay governments cannot explain their absence, because the same 
cause would have have prevented the formation of large inland 
communities, like that which occupied the plain of Kidah before 
it was harried by the Siamese. The true cause is the weakness 
of these governments, and their want of military and police 
Organization. 

The Malays are nomadic, adventurous and improvident, and 
sipg'e families or small ag aga sy ages form settlements in 
uninhabited tracts, both in the interior and ong the coast. But 
they receive no protection from their chiefs. The coasts are left 
entirely ee are constantly open to the attacks of 
hie and before the British authorities took the police of the 
Straits of Malacca into their hands, it was impossible forany village 
to exist on the coast, unless it was large enough to offer resistance, 
or too small and poor to invite attack. The creeks, straits and 
islets between Malacca and Salangor, were constantly infested b 
piratical praus, to which they offered peculiar facilities for anucent: 
ment. Many of the names of places still remind us of the time 
when this coast was in the possession of pirates, such as Labuan 
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Perompa, a favourite anchorage, and Pulo Penjudi, a little south 
of Tanjong Tuan, where in returning many of them fre wently lost 
in gambling with their eentadecarbar thes had plundered in the 
north. At present the coast is comparatively safe, but it is still 
visited by pirates, and a near relative, I think a son of the kim: 
was recently wounded in resisting an attack upon his prau. The 
only effective measure is to organize a general police, the English 
al: Malay governments maintaining swi pulling and sailing boats 

ind guard the coasts, and communicate information of the 
peters of piles fst _ not be entirely put down till 
the whole Archipelago in effectively governed by Euro we 
or the nleavecter” of the natives is ies sdvinont, Het tiers oat 
be no difficulty whatever in reducing it to the level of ordinary 
robbery by land, or at least of making it so infrequent and petty 
that it would no longer prove an obstacle to the formation of 
villages on the coasts. Until this can be done, the facility of 
concealment afforded by long tracts of unoceupied and jungly 
coasts, full of creeks, will always be a temptation to piratical 
excursions. 

2nd September. In the night a squall from the 8S. W. which 
lasted some time, interrupted our progress. The prau could not 
be kept off the coast, and we were compelled to anchor, but the 
gale increased so much that the two anchors, and all the efforts 
of the men with | ax could not prevent her driving over the mud 
bank. The wind fortunately abated, and in the morning we found 
ourselves stuck fast close to the mangroves, and with a broad 
bank of mud between us and.the sea. About mid-day the tide 
enabled us to get off and proceed north. We soon reached Tanjong 
. g, & low sandy point with stunted linnggadei jungle. The 
E by Nae in view iy long. The Se tye bears 
distant mountains, probably Grisi Ambur, E. 8. E. 

A. small Salangor boat, which had been fishing all the morning, 
came to us on being hailed when the tide rose, and afforded us an 
ample supply of | fish. The men told us that the right 

ascending) or main branch of the Salangor, has a southerly 
‘direction, approaching the head of the Klang, while the left or 
smaller branch comes from the E. The feeders are all from this 
side of Grisi Ambur, the water of the other side draining into the 
Pahang river. All the information I have obtained tends to 
confirm the conclusion I drew from the statements of my Mintira 
visitors, that there isa mountain knot, in the vallies of which rise 
the Pahang, Salangor, Klang, aud Muar. This must be 
the next a ae beara: north of the smaller one of Blumut in 
Johore, the basin of the Sigamet, a feeder of the Muar from the 
east, embracing its 8. E. extr iy» and the most southerly vallies 

The next point, Tanjong Pasier Panjang, bears N. N. W. from 
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T. Karang. he Soapenlher okt? . 2p. mM. and at 6 the 
Sambilans id eaters yi ies thest mountain tothe south 
was & pee bearing E. 5. E. the centre 0 a large mountain mass 
E. by N. and that of another N. E. } E. 

Sra September. All the coast yesterday was low and sand 
be ivapaines, Sey 6 The night came on before we could reac 
the mouth of the —_, at 10 o'clock the Panglima with 
3 men went in the sam Se 

: g gone when the squall came on, 
but it proved les violent than of last night, and the anchors 
sampan did not return till mext morning, the men 
ged from the heavy waves on the bank to take 
ji fishing stake.) morning Kwalla Birnam 
is seen close to us g N. E. It is a large and deep opening. 
The a -poseag, A is perfectly flat as far as the mountains, not a 
sin road a pre cateses replat 
‘tthe Ky ae Sisto rn gag acta 

int now visible. The northern portion behind the Kwal ia (N. 

. E. 4 E. to N. ie) hae s partly serene oe 
partion ta bisteer, more massive sol crendnlp wae ths lacger onrees 
are rough with small rounded bosses and denticulations. The 
highest part, which has a rounded summit, bears N.E. by E. The 
southern part of the chain has also a jagged outline. It terminates 
about E. by N. The p between it and the next chain is filled 

some low peaks. i rominent peaked mountain in Pera, 

ae Bubo, is nearly N. The next point to the north bears 
N. W. by N. Over point to the N. . W. a short and low 
hill range is seen, and nearly N. W. one of the Sambilans. At 10 
sayin we passed Sungi Rungkup, the boundary between Salangor 

When a opposite the south point of Kwalla Pera, the northern 
mountain chain Bubo has become much bolder, and the southern 
less 50. Between it and Bubo there is a small isolated range 
Bubo is lofty, and like Jerai and oes iameree — 

8. | oint of Kwalla Pera.... . & 









= Pe ee N. b E 
Mawchie-cf elaine cs kcesoec ices: N. Eby N. 
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Hills beyond Pankor 





OKOGiecesessessees Me 
(seaward pomt iti it a he * N, N. 
The eed po Fas Sits 
next nt is & i o Jara is only wn 

otk wer ws Pats at sa 

We enter the Strait of ot Digres oe Oe sari gahebnred Din- 
ding ie a low densel ed hill range, having | veg fincas 
pearance of one of » southern ranges of Pinang. T 
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a lar sined granite (spec) which uke most granites, produces 
& soi a vonable dimer preclltey The abestair alae the 
first cove on entering the strait. A path leads through the jungle 
anda little way ay hill to a cool shady spot, whore after scram- 
bling over some mossy rocks the water is seen falling in a slender 
cascade in a small cave. This is said by the Malays to be the 
lace where the Dutch had their factory, and they spoke of astone 
ivng a figure ofatiger cut on it. The strait is here landlockedon 
the north, but open to the south. On the land side there are two 
of hills, the inner about as high asthe Dinding range. Pro- 
bea up the strait, a deep cove is seen on the land side, dividing 
the hills and exposing the distant mountains. At the extremity is 
the mouth of the river Dinding, in which the To Kayo of Pera 
has lately established himself to work tin. 
4th September. Last night we anchored on the N. side of 
Pulo Talang. Towards the morning we got under weigh and at 
day-break were between the Bruas and the Trong. The moun- 
tains have now a different appearance from any we have yet seen. 
The Bubo range is so close to us as almost to a pear to rise from 
the sea. It is massive and imposing, the outline of the central 
mass mostly angular, the summit is table shaped and a sharp den- 
ticulation rises close to iton the north, It is more like Tioman 
than any other of the Peninsular mountains I have seen, but it is 
much less serrated. These inland mountains are in all respects 
repetitions of the 4 grigrreese: such as Tioman, Tinggi, Krimun 
and Pinang, so that if the theory of the elevation and forms of the 
group on the meinland opposite the Dindingy eat fenciag re, 
group on the mainland opposite t indings, and forming one side 
ef the strait, is seen from the north to be twice as high and massive 
as the insular group, and to be isolated. A little to the E. a low 
hill rises. In Front and to the 8. of Bubo, there are some short 


To the N. of Bubo another mountain range rises. It is os 
bulky, but it is less abrupt in its outline, and the central massisless 
high. Over its northern limb the mamillary summits of a distant 
range are visible. Beyond this again, and stretching to the N.W., 
extends the Kidah range, a beautiful cloud lying on itand cover- 
ing the summ rete J age i appears a3 a rae continuation of 
is Tange. ‘“runong Gantang is a small mass like a bear, sitting 
between Bubo and the northern range, Hitherto the mountains 
have been single s, but they are at once nearer, more massive, 
and with the outlines of more inla ranges appearing between the 
higher points, and saprearys War dary their extremities, so as to 
convey the impression that is wider. The great size of 
the embouchure of the river Pera, is another evidence that we are 
a Sag the broadest part of the Peninsula. 

n the evening we sailed up the strait between Pinang and the 
mainland. The scene on both sides, but particularly on the main. 
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land, strong an ol ge Rae combination of mountain rangea 
and masses, dark jungly hills coconut fringed beaches with huts 
and efe.Ee a spice nad Ses tent om the steep faces of 


hills, "Pande. The natural features alone are 
far more lmareg tod rognifcent than any oter part of the con 
of the P can display. 
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THE GEROGRAPHICAL GROUP GF CELEBEs. 
CHAPTER II. 


We will now mention the most remarkable facts, as well as the 
most recent events, which have taken place in the southern part of 
the South Peninsula of Celebes. It wasthere that the first European 
navigators who visited this island arrived, and it was towards this 
part of the Malay Archipelago that the maritime powers of the 
sixteenth century directed their first commercial and at the same 
time armedexpeditions. These adventurous missions, according 
as they were conducted by able leaders, or that circumstances were 
favorabletothem, assured thesupremacy tothe first occupant of these 
countries. The productions of the soil, brought into repute often 
sin by the value attached to them, soon excited the envy of 

commercial states, and served as the principal motive for the 
warsin which the Europeansengagedin these parts. Different states 
successively wielded the power there, and preserved it as long ss 
the chances of war were favourable to their standards. The Com 
pany of the Dutch Indies came out victorious from this bloody 
, and the field of battle remained in its power. After 
ere ‘expelled the Portuguese from Amboyna, and settled 
Siakenan it obtained possession, without any re- 
<a “eas os im the ae §35 farthest east; mistress 
of the Molu m oO to content itself 
with the set of a ee at Me alend oe Timor, and ehe 
turned back the commerce of England towards the continent of 
a The preponderating authority which she gained in the 
unda islands, as well as the extensive possessions which she suc- 
cats kV ies thronghout the Malay Archipelago, date from 
this memora 7 te 

The principal details relative tothenorth peninsula will occupy us 
in ‘ics chapter This part of Celebes was submitted to the power 
of the Company less by the force of arms, than as theresult of the 

occupation of of the islands islands of Tidor and Ternate, and by the rights 
of vamalage which she exercised over the Sultans, the successors 
od the y ts in these countries. 
This tongue of land in the north of Celebes, known administra- 
vel under the name of the residency of Menado, oes Rare 
all the northern extent of the sland, from the bay of Palos inthe 
Sua as eae of Taliabo in the east, comprises the great 
bay or arm of “he sea of Gunong-tllo, which stretches in a west 
includes aden’ ts eatin te e whole federative states of 
Minahassa ; the ah kingdoms of the northern coast ; the very 


* (Translated from Temminck's Coup, D'CEi ke. Vol. I11,) 
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extensive districts in the west part of the peninsula, where the 
pram exercises sway, besides the islands of Sangir and 
‘alaut to the north, as well as the lesser islands of the west coast 
and the large gulf of Tomini. 
The population is composed of Natives, Christians, Malays 
and Chinese. In 1840 there were reckoned in Minahassa :— 


Natives. ...ceccecsscsceccrsss @0,000 

ChristianS......05-+sess00000s o,6 

Malays... 0 sscceeveeevsneenes 2,875 

en epee eee 510 

Freed Slaves. .....s00+eee00 0 50) 
——88, 272 

The districts of Gorontalo....... 50,000 

Sangir and Talaut islands......- 40,000 





| Total 178,272 
without taking into account the number of the Alfoura population 
of the interior, which cannot be very considerable, seeing that the 
elevated and woody parts of Kayeli, Toradja and Tomeiku appear 
to be thinly peopled. | 
The Mi a confederation counts 286 villages ; the princi 
districts are Tondano, Langoang, Kakas, Nouiahen: Sonder, 
Kawakkoang, ag! ae Amurang, Belang and Kema. They 
are all under the direct authority of Government; the resident 
and three other European civil employeés, assisted by an indeter- 
minate number of native functionaries, administer the govern- 
ment. The resident is under the orders of the governor of the 
Moluccas, the head quarters of which is Amboyna. 

Under the perpew ed of the Company, the native chiefs bore the 
title of Kapala-baloh; at present they have the title of Major 
or the Hukum Tuwa Besar; the subaltern chiefs, in rank 
equal to the Mandors of Java, bear the titles of Kapla 
jaga and Hukum kechil; the Twwa besar are elected by the 
people and paid by 5 per cent on the value of the coffee 

oduced by their districts These chiefs form part of the tribunal, 
presided over by the resident, assisted by two other functionaries 
or citizens. The council of justice at Ternate, finally decides all 
ae cases ie ares its naa eee ro also eae the 

uTOpeans, | ‘hinese, and generally all the foreign inhabitants 
of the residency. Justice is administered in the other dependant 
states by the Rajahs and their councellors ; when the offence is of 
a grave nature, the tribunal is presided over by the civil chief, 
assisted by the Rajah and the nobles of the state; the sentences 
of these tribunals must be submitted to the revision of the council 
of lara at Ternate. a For the Senn (ook of Pee 300 or 400 
has at his disposal the municij achuttery) of 300 or 400 
men, of See a oat is aed with ari and the rest with 
pikes: it is commanded by a Captain, a first Licutenant and two 
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Sub-Lieutenants; some armed boats of the country, known under 

the name of Korra-korra, with crews of 50 men,are also under his 

orders. The instruction of the young, in the resi ty of Me- 
lo, i . s at : ; 





Company resides at Menado, which has boon 


The ci sowk-r Milas Roane ene ie 
is rai Sm, Maa te hi pln he rsdn, 
ait ic Co Fort Amsterdam. Manyotherbatteries 
serve for thedefence of prin A seperate np Drona 
as in the interior, we find 4 sera bled in pes: 
sunded by well cultivated sodent 
product ions of which are the sources of the wl bee see 
perity of the inhabitants, 
The states of the East and South East shore, are Gorontalo, 
Limbotto, Bolanga, Suwawut, Bintana, Parigi and Muton. The 
civil chief of these districts bears the title of commandant and 





resides at Gorontalo ; ; his fanctions specially consist in maintaining 
a good rises vedere petty princes who rule these 
states, watching the entry o the deliveries of gold dust, and he is 
besides entrusted with the pee ae ee ae OS 
minal matters, 

ordinate to the go 

The prineat 





The bares ao the quantit 
mnmaly obsined ia thewe diSrten i at 800 or 
ounces. It is obable that Bagecoy ete 
soils of these icts ; but natives of Celebes, like those of 
Fates; Ae Lotihae nen aoe it ; in Borneo a great 


ctise. The government pays BUY thane fox an cece 
ust; it is sol fon’ wbout: 60 | i 
profit of about 20 to 25 thousand francs. | 

The Pee articles aceon ee consist rabies 
rice, and gumuti cordages ; wil tortoiseshell an 
shark's fing, which arein demand in China. The island eg plies the 
Moluccas with rice, mats, palm sugar, and coconut oil, ; & great 
ome lle different kinds of woods, suited for building and furniture, 
are used by the inhabitants; they also manufacture sarongs and 
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some cotton cloths. The rice is of a good quality and they, cul- 
tivate several varieties, but it is difficalt to p it for more than 
one year. The Alfouras cultivate much 7 or maize, which 
forms their principal food. In 1822 the cultivation of the coffee 
was introduced; this precious tree succeeded perfectly, for 

sil is mountainous in many parts of Celebes and favorable to 

is agricultural production. 1840, there were more than two 
of coffee trees in Minahassa, of which the produce was 
10 ‘thousand pikuls of 125 Ibs.; since that time this culture has 
increased annually. In 1826 the cacao tree was introduced with 
on private account ; numerous plantations at exist 
in the low and coast districts ; the chocolate of Celebes isrich and of 


good Lape it SBP Tene’ per pal Tae ria re 
rate of 110 to copa ange The articles of 
importation are manufactures ad alli asta , iron, steel, 
Cee ee ee ee China. 

islands which are placed under the administrative oer 
f the 


span 


i 


0 resident of sce sate the Zuidmachter, the Noor 

, the seven islands, the small isles on the northern coast, 
. the bay of Menado; the small groups of Salice and 
; more to the north, the very extensive Archipelagoes 
f Sjauw, Sangir, Talaut and Meangis; in the Molucca Straits, 
Makipolor and, Besar ; in the gulf of Tomini, the islands 


bay of Gunong-tello, the Borangs and the great archipelago 


o 
Sangir and the numerous islands of this occupy a& super- 
of 13 pees ee, eeenaues eres 


Tel 


be 







5 
J 


PH, 


: 


; these archipelagoes, formerly subject 
ay of | the Sultans of Ternate, now make sire of the 


scitnat yc ae and some still in full action, are found 
See a the devastations which they commit from 
to time, have often been fatal to the inhabitants. The erup- 
of Duwans, in 1808, completely annihilated the village of 
str all the forests, ch suddenly 
the inhabitants ofall means of livelihood, by th 5 deatric. 
f their fields, agli : rages 
he eulminatng pote o Saag ugg level of the sea 
- culminatin point oft his grow anong-abu covers with 
Paap se , this volcano has not 
ir since 1912, 22 oe the torrents of lava cap ot po 
| foresta. of coconut trees with which this 
was covered, Sail cuasid the Snsth of isang of tas tahabis 
These islands furnish more than twenty ive kusis cb wood 
suited for building and furniture. Two harbours, sheltered from 
all winds, exist in the | ae tae ee by ene, oe 
her, called Midetu, on the 
Sangir islands are divided pe six states or kingdoms, 
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governed by six Rajahs or chiefs, the election of whom is left to 
the inhabitants ; but they must be approved of by the Tigh sc 
which also reserves to itself the power of depriving them of their 
fanctions and of deporting them from the country. Traditions 
attribute to these Rajahs the exercise of power in the Talaut 
islands lying more to the north, The states of Sangir, are Taga- 
landa, Chinew, nganito, Tawena, Khandar and Tabukan; this 
last, the most powerful and the most populous, occupies the whole 
of Sangir-besar. The aborigines are poor, and much addicted to 
enervate themselves with sagumeer or palm wine. The govern- 
ment at present does not drive any profit from this population ; in 
the time of the Company the inhabitants furnished a creat quantit) 
of coconut oil, these islands being abundantly provided wit 
forests of coconut trees. The inhabitants trade in this oil as well 
as in edible birds nests, which they exchange for Chinese cloths, and 
erockery. The population of the Sangir and Talaut islands, 
according to the tubles of 1840, amounts to 40,000. 

The information regarding the Talaut and Mcangis islands is 
very imperfect. The inhabitants are said to live in a state of per- 
petual discord amongst themselves, and they are far behind the 
Alfouras of Celebes in civilization. The islands of Salibabo, Tolur 
and Kabruang are the largest of this group. Since 1776, when 
the English navigator Forrest tou at these islands, no other 
voyager has made mention of them. ! 

According to Mr Pietermaat, formerly resident at Menado, it 
appears certain that Christianity bad made great progress in 
former times in the Sangir islands; at least we understand that with 
the exception of the small island of Khandar, the inhabitants of 
which are Mahomedans, all the others are Christians; but it is to 
be presumed, says he, that they are more so in name than in fact: 
the Christian population of these islands is however reckoned at 
26,000. 
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Solor is an island lying to the east of Flores and to the north of 
Timor, under which residency it is placed. The inhabitants of the 
coast of this island are Mahomedans in name, but they are never- 
theless hard arrack drinkers, and gain their livelihood by fishing, 
the produce of which tney oxenange with the mountaineers for 
maise, the production of the ground, which the population ‘culti- 
vate for their subsistence, the soil there being of too volcanic a 
nature to grow rice. 

These inhabitants of the shore are hardy mariners and fishers, 
and think nothing of approaching the whale with their little boats 
eight feet long, to attack the unwieldly monster and tow him to 
the shore. The way in which they capture him is as follows. 
Each morhing all the boats put to sea to search for their prize. 
When a whale is observed, they make a signal to cach other, and 
immediately every one is prepared for the attack. This takes 
place in small boats, in which 6 or 8 men with small paddles 
row sitting. A harpooner stands in front with his harpoon, not of 
the best kind, which is fastened to the boat with a rattan rope of 
15 or 20 fathoms. On approaching the whale the com poor 
springs on its back, and drives the harpoon, which isfastened tothe 
boat, with all his force into the animal. The whale on feeling the 
harpoon, immediately darts away and dives to the bottom, and of 
course takes the boat with him. The crew remain swimming, 
until they are taken up by the other boats. The whale is soon 
obliged to come up, and the boat generally appears with it; the 
surrounding boats approach it and make a second, third and fourth 
boat fast to the first, in order to impede the whale by the heavy 


. Being thus hindered from making rapid pro , other 
oe sec caktal to run alongside the sea raeetes a to disable him 
esis The beast is still far from dead when they already crowd 
upon hi 


huge carcass cutting and chopping; when the animal 
is really deal, he is towed in triumph to the shore, drawn up, and 
cut to pieces. Every one is sce women and children assist, 


and it is a real holiday for them fo dispose of such a sea monster, 
Every one, small and great, runs with the blubber, which they 
sped carry to the mountains, to barter it for maise; while they 
| ke themselves up to unusual enjoyment. 

[he oil is not boiled out, but the blubber is hung up in the sun, 
to allow it to drop; the train oil running out of it is then caught 
in vessels, it is of @ nauscous odour, but it is nevertheless made 
use of by the inhabitants. They find much ambergris floating in 
the sea; they also kill many sharks, dry the fins and gather birds 
nesis, all which productions are sold to the Bugis traders for the 


* Translated from the Tijdschrift Voor Nedcrlandsch Indic 1889. p. 66. 
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Chinese market. The payment is made in arrack, copper work, 
parangs and iron. The last article is by them for the 
construction of their ales, which they uall = ra-kora.”’ 

The village which most applies itself to the whale fishery is 
Tamakera on the north east part of the island of Solor, and lying 
within the Strait. It is the largest, most prosperous and most 





opulous. The four other Mahomedan villages are Layayong, 
Andanare, Lamahala and Trong, which three last are situated on 














